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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

An Illustrated Magazine 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


VoL. V. JANUARY, 1869. No. I. 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH I INTRODUCE MYSELF. 

HIS is the story of a bad boy. Well, not such 
a very bad, but a pretty bad boy; and I ought 
to know, for I am, or rather I was, that boy 
myself. 

Lest the title should mislead the reader, I 
hasten to assure him here that I have no dark 
confessions to make. I call my story the story 
of a bad boy, partly to distinguish myself from 
those faultless young gentlemen who generally 
figure in narratives of this kind, and partly be¬ 
cause I really \vas not a cherub. I may truth¬ 
fully say I was an amiable, impulsive lad, blessed 
with fine digestive powers, and no hypocrite. 
I didn^t want to be an angel and with the an¬ 
gels stand ; I did n’t think the missionary tracts 
presented to me by the Rev. Wibird Hawkins 
were half so nice as Robinson Crusoe; and I 
didn’t send my little pocket-money to the na¬ 
tives of the Feejee Islands, but spent it roy¬ 
ally in peppermint-drops and taffy candy. In 
short, I was a real human boy, such as you 
may meet anywhere in New England, and no more like the impossible boy 
in a story-book than a sound orange is like one that has been sucked dry. 
But let us begin at the beginning. 
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Whenever a new scholar came to our school, I used to confront him at 
recess with the following words: “ My name *s Tom Bailey; what *s your 
name ? ” If the name struck me favorably, I shook hands with the new pupil 
cordially; but, if it did n% I would turn on my heel, for I was particular on 
this point. Such names as Higgins, Wiggins, and Spriggins were deadly 
affronts to my ear; while Langdon, Wallace, Blake, and the like, were pass¬ 
words to my confidence and esteem. 

Ah me ! some of those dear fellows are rather elderly boys by this time, — 
lawyers, merchants, sea-captains, soldiers, authors, what not ? Phil Adams 
(a special good name that Adams) is consul at Shanghai, where I picture 
him to myself with his head closely shaved, — he never had too much hair, 
—and a long pigtail hanging down behind. He is married, I hear; and I 
hope he and she that was Miss Wang Wang are very happy together, sitting 
cross-legged over their diminutive cups of tea in a sky-blue tower hung with 
bells. It is so I think of him ; to me he is henceforth a jewelled mandarin, 
talking nothing but broken China. Whitcomb is a judge, sedate and wise, 
with spectacles balanced on the bridge of that remarkable nose which, in 
former days, was so plentifully sprinkled with freckles that the boys christened 
him Pepper Whitcomb. Just to think of little Pepper Whitcomb being a 
judge ! What would he do to me now, I wonder, if I were to sing out Pep¬ 
per 1 ” some day in court ? Fred Langdon is in California, in the native-wine 
business, — he used to make the best licorice-water / ever tasted ! Binny 
Wallace sleeps in the Old South Bur 3 dng-Ground ; and Jack Harris, too, is 
dead, — Harris, who commanded us boys, of old, in the feunous snow-ball 
battles of Slatter’s Hill. Was it yesterday I saw him at the head of his regi¬ 
ment on its way to join the shattered Army of the IJptomac ? Not yester¬ 
day, but five years ago. It was at the battle of the Seven Pines. Gallant 
Jack Harris, that never drew rein until he had dashed into the Rebel battery ! 
So they found him — lying across the enemy's guns. 

How we have parted, and wandered, and married, and died ! I wonder 
what has become of all the boys who went to the Temple Grammar School 
at Rivermouth when I was a youngster ? 

“ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 1 ” 

It is with no ungentle hand I summon them back, for a moment, from that 
Past which has closed upon them and upon me. How pleasantly they live 
again in my memory! Happy, magical Past, in whose fairy atmosphere even 
Conway, mine ancient foe, stands forth transfigured, with a sort of dreamy 
glory encircling his bright red hair ! 

With the old school formula I commence these sketches of my boyhood. 
My name is Tom Bailey ; what is yours, gentle reader ? I take for granted 
it is neither Wiggins nor Spriggins, and that we shall get on famously 
together in the pages of this magazine, and be capital friends forever. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH I ENTERTAIN PECULIAR VIEWS. 

I WAS bom at Rivermouth, but, before I had a chance to become very well 
acquainted with that pretty New England town, my parents removed to New 
Orleans, where my father invested his money so securely in the banking 
business that he was never able to get any of it out again. But of this here¬ 
after. I was only eighteen months old at the time of the removal, and it 
did n’t make much difference to me where I was, because I was so small; 
but several years later, when my father proposed to take me North to be 
educated, I had my own peculiar views on the subject I instantly kicked 


over the little negro boy who happened to be standing by me at the moment, 
and, stamping my foot violently on the floor of the piazza, declared that I 
would not be taken away to live among a lot of Yankees ! 

You see I was what is called “a Northern man with Southern principles.” 
I had no recollection of New England; my earliest memories were con¬ 
nected with the South, with Aunt Chloe, my old negro nurse, and with the 
great ill-kept garden in the centre of which stood our house, —a white¬ 
washed stone house it was, with wide verandas, — shut out from the street 
by lines of orange and magnolia trees. I knew I was born at the North, 
but hoped nobody would find it out I looked upon the misfortune as some¬ 
thing so shrouded by time and distance that maybe nobody remembered it 
I never told my schoolmates I was a Yankee, because they talked about the 
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Yankees in such a scornful way it made me feel that it was quite a disgrace 
not to be born in Louisiana, or at least in one of the Border States. And thi.« 
impression was strengthened by Aunt Chloe, who said, “ dar was n’t no gen 
tl’men in de Norf no way,” and on one occasion terrified me beyond meas 
ure by declaring that, “ if any of dem mean whites tried to git her away fron 
'marster, she was jes’ gwine to knock ’em on de head wid a gourd I ” 

The way this poor creature’s eyes flashed, and the tragic air with whicl 
she struck at an imaginary “ mean white,” are among the most vivid thing 
in my memory of those days. 

To be fiank, my idea of the North was about as accurate as that enter 
tained by the well-educated Englishman of the present day conceminj 
America. I supposed the inhabitants were divided into two classes,— 
Indians and white people; that the Indians occasionally dashed down oi 
New York, and scalped any woman or child (giving the preference to chil 
dren) whom they caught lingering in the outskirts after nightfall; that th 
white men were either hunters or schoolmasters, and that it was winte 
pretty much all the year round. The prevailing style of architecture I too' 
to be log cabins. 

With this delightful picture of Northern civilization in my eye, the veade 
will easily understand my terror at the bare thought of being transported t 
Rivermouth to school, ^nd possibly will forgive me for kicking over littl 
black Sam, and otherwise misconducting myself, when my father announce 
his determination to me. As for kicking little Sam, — I always did tha 
more or less gently, when an)rthing went wrong with me. 

My father was greatly perplexed and troubled by this unusually violer 
outbreak, and especially by the real consternation which he saw written i 
every line of my countenance. As little black Sam picked himself up, m 
father took my hand in his and led me thoughtfully to the library. 

I can see him now as he leaned back in the bamboo chair and questione 
me. He appeared strangely agitated on learning the nature of my objec 
tions to going North, and proceeded at once to knock down all my pine-lo 
houses, and scatter all the Indian tribes with which I had populated th 
greater portion of the Eastern and Middle States. 

“ Who on earth, Tom, has filled your brain with such silly stories ? 
asked my father, wiping the tears from his eyes. 

“ Aunt Chloe, sir; she told me.” 

“And you really thought your grandfather wore a blanket embroidere 
with beads, and ornamented his leggins with the scalps of his enemies ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I did n’t think that exactly.” 

“ Did n’t think that exactly ? Tom, you will be the death of me.” 

He hid his face in his handkerchief, and, when he looked up, he seemed t 
have been suffering acutely. I was deeply moved myself^ though I did nc 
clearly understand what I liad said or done to cause him to feel so badl^ 
Perhaps I had hurt his feelings by thinking it even possible that Grandfathe 
Nutter was an Indian warrior. 

My father devoted that evening and several subsequent evenings to giving 
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me a clear and succinct account of New England; its early struggles, its 
prc^ess, and its present condition, — faint and confused glimmerings of all 
which I had obtained at school, where history had never been a favorite pur¬ 
suit of mine. 

I was no longer unwilling to go North; on the contrary, the proposed 
journey to a new world full of wonders kept me awake nights. I promised 
myself all sorts of fun and adventures, though I was not entirely at rest in 
my mind touching the savages, and secretly resolved to go on board the 
ship— the journey was to be made by sea—with a certain little brass pistol 
in my troiisers-pocket, in case of any difficulty with the tribes when we 
landed at Boston. 

I could n’t get the*Indian out of my head. Only a short time previously 
the Cherokees — or was it the Camanches ? — had been removed from their 
hunting-grounds in Arkansas ; and in the wilds of the southwest the red men 
were still a source of terror to the border settlers. “Trouble with the In¬ 
dians” was the staple news from Florida published in the New Orleans 
papers. We were constantly hearing 6f travellers being attacked and mur¬ 
dered in the interior of that State. If these things were done in Florida, why 
not in Massachusetts ? 

Yet long before the sailing day arrived I was eager to be off. My impa¬ 
tience was increased by the fact that my father had purchased for me a fine 
little Mustang pony, and shipped it to Rivermouth a fortnight previous to the 
date set for our own departure, — for both my parents were to accompany 
me. This pony (which nearly kicked me out of bed one night in a dream), 
and my fother’s promise that he and my mother would come to Rivermouth 
every other summer, completely resigned me to the situation. The pony’s 
name was Gitana, which is the Spanish for gypsy; so I always called her — 
she was a lady pony — Gypsy. 

At length the time came to leave the vine-covered mansion among the 
orange-trees, to say good by to little black Sam (I am convinced he was 
heartily glad to get rid of me), and to part with simple Aunt Chloe, who, in 
the confusion of her grief, kissed an eyelash into my eye, and then buried 
her face in the bright bandanna turban which she had mounted that morning 
in honor of our departure. 

I fruicy them standing by the open garden gate ; the tears are rolling down 
Aunt Chloe’s cheeks; Sam’s six front teeth are glistening like pearls; I 
wave my hand to him manfully, then I call out “ good by ” in a muffled voice 
to Aunt Chloe; they and the old home fade away. I am never to see them 
again! 


CHAPTER III. 

ON BOARD THE TYPHOON. 

I DO not remember much about the voyage to Boston, for after the first 
few hours at sea I was dreadfully unwell. 

The name of our ship was the “ A No. i, fast-sailing packet Typhoon.” 
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I learned afterwards that she sailed fast only in the newspaper advertise¬ 
ments. My father owned one quarter of the Typhoon, and that is why wo 
happened to go in her. I tried to guess which quarter of the ship hfe owned, 
and finally concluded it must be the hind quarter, — the cabin, in which we 
had the cosiest of state-rooms, with one round window in the roof and two 
shelves or boxes naijed up against the wall to sleep in. 

There was a good deal of confusion on deck while we were getting under 
way. The captain shouted orders (to which nobody seemed to pay any 
attention) through a battered tin trumpet, and grew so red in the face that 
he reminded me of a scooped-out pumpkin with a lighted candle inside. He 
swore right and left at the sailors without the slightest regard for their feel¬ 
ings. They did n’t mind it a bit, however, but went on singing, — 

“ Heave ho I 
With the rum below. 

And hurrah for the Spanieh Main O I 

I will not be positive about “ the Spanish Main,” but it was hurrah for some¬ 
thing O. 1 considered them very jolly fellows, and so indeed they were. 
One weather-beaten tar in particular struck my fancy, — a thick-set jovial 
man, about fifty years of age, with twinkling blue eyes and a fiinge of gray 
hair circling his head like a crown. As he took off his tarpaulin I observed 
that the top of his head was quite smooth and flat, as if somebody had sat 
down on him when he was very young. 

There was something noticeably hearty in this man’s bronzed fece, a heart¬ 
iness that seemed to extend to his loosely knotted neckerchief. But what 
completely won my good-will was a picture of enviable loveliness painted on 
his left arm. It was the head of a woman with the body of a fish. Her flow¬ 
ing hair was of livid green, and she held a pink comb in one hand. I never 
saw anything so beautiful. I determined to know that man. I think I would 
’ have given my brass pistol to have had such a pictme painted on my arm. 

While I stood admiring this work of art, a fat, wheezy steam-tug, with the 
word AJAX in staring black letters on the paddle-box, came puffing up 
alongside the Typhoon. It was ridiculously small and conceited, compared 
with our stately ship. I speculated as to what it was going to do. In a few 
minutes we were lashed to the little monster, which gave a snort and a shriek, 
and commenced backing us out from the levee (wharf) with the greatest 
ease. 

I once saw an ant running away with a piece of cheese eight or ten times 
larger than itself! I could not help thinking of it, when I found the chubby, 
smoky-nosed tug-boat towing the Typhoon out into the Mississippi River. 

In the middle of the stream we swung round, the current caught us, and 
away we flew like a great winged bird. Only it did n’t seem as if we were 
moving. The shore, with the countless steamboats, the tangled rigging of 
the ships, and the long lines of warehouses, appeared to be gliding away 
from us. 

It was grand sport to stand on the quarter-deck and watch all this. Be¬ 
fore long there was nothing to be seen on either side but stretches of low 
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swampy land, covered with stunted cypress-trees, from which drooped deli¬ 
cate streamers of Spanish moss,—a frne place for alligators and congo 
snakes. Here and there we passed a yellow sand-bar, and here and there a 
snag lifted its nose out of the water like a shark. 

“ This is your last chance to see the city, Tom,” said my frther, as we 
swept round a bend of the river. 

1 turned and looked. New Orleans was just a colorless mass of some¬ 
thing in the sunset, and the dome of the St Charles Hotel, upon which the 
son shimmered for a moment, was no bigger than the top of old Aunt 
Chloe’s thimble. 

What do I remember next ? the gray sky and the fretful blue waters of 
the Gulf. The steam-tug had long since let slip her hawsers, and gone pant¬ 
ing away with a derisive scream, as much as to say, “ I Ve done my duty, 
now look out for yourself, old Typhoon I ” 

The ship seemed quite proud of being left to take care of itself, and, with 
its huge white sails bulged out, strutted off like a vain turkey. I had been 
standing by my father near the wheel-house all this while, observing things 
with that nicety of perception which belongs only to children ; but now the 
dew began falling, and we went below to have supper. 

The fresh fruit and milk, and the slices of cold chicken, looked very nice; 
yet somehow 1 had no appetite. There was a general smell of tar about 
everything. Then the ship gave sudden lurches that made it a matter of un¬ 
certainty whether one was going to put his fork to his mouth or into his eye. 
The tumblers and wineglasses, stuck in a rack over the table, kept clinking 
and clinking; and the cabin lamp, suspended by four gilt chains from the 
ceiling, swayed to and fro crazily. Now the floor seemed to rise, and now it 
seemed to sink under one’s feet like a feather-bed. 

There were not more than a dozen passengers on board, including our¬ 
selves ; and all of these, excepting a bald-headed old gentleman, — a retired 
sea-captain, — disappeared into their state-rooms at an early hour of the 
evening. 

After supper was cleared away, my father and the elderly gentleman, whose 
name was Captain Truck, played at checkers ; and I amused myself for a 
while by watching the trouble they had in keeping the men in the proper 
places. Just at the most exciting point of the game, the ship would careen, 
and down would go the white checkers pell-mell among the black. Then my 
fsuher laughed, but Captain Truck would grow very angry, and vow that he 
would have won the game in a move or two more, if the confounded old 
chicken-coop — that’s what he called the ship — had n’t lurched. 

“I — I think I will go to bed now, please,” I said, laying my hand on my 
flither’s knee, and feeling exceedingly queer. 

It was high time, for the Typhoon was plunging about in the most alarm¬ 
ing fashion. I was speedily lucked away in die upper berth, where I felt a 
trifle more easy at first My clothes were placed on a narrow shelf at my 
feet, and it was a great comfort to me to know that my pistol vms so handy, 
for I made no doubt we should fldl in with Pirates before many hours. This. 
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is the last thing I remember with any distinctness. At midnight, as I was 
afterwards told, we were struck by a gale which never left us until we came 
in sight of the Massachusetts coast 

For days and days I had no sensible idea of what was going on aroimd 
me. That we were being hurled somewhere upside-down, and that I did n’t 
like it, was about all I knew. I have, indeed, a vague impression that my 
father used to climb up to the berth and call me his “ Ancient Mariner,” bid- ^ 
ding me cheer up. But the Ancient Mariner was far from cheeiing up, if I - 
recollect rightly; and I don’t believe that venerable navigator would have 
cared much if it had been announced to him, through a speaking-trumpet, - 
that “ a low, black, suspicious craft, with raking masts, was rapidly bearing 
down upon us ! ” 

In fact, one morning, I thought that such was the case, for bang! went 
the big cannon I had noticed in the bow of the ship when we came on board. 


and which had suggested to me the idea about pirates. Bang! went the gun | 
again in a few seconds. I made*a feeble effort to get at my trousers-pocket! f 



vessels approaching the coast from a southerly direction. 


The vessel had ceased to roll, and my sea-sickness passed away as rapidly || 
as it came. I was all right now, “ only a little shaky in my timbers and a . 
little blue about the gills,” as Captain -Truck remarked to my mother, who, 
like myself, had been confined to the state-room during the passage. 

At Cape Cod the wind parted company with us without saying so much as 
^ Excuse me ” ; so we were nearly two days in making the run which in 
favorable weather is usually accomplished in seven hours. That’s what 
the pilot said. ! 

I was able to go about the ship now, and I lost no time in cultivating the j 
acquaintance of the sailor with the green-haired lady on his arm. I found j 
him in the forecastle, — a sort of cellar in the front part of the vessel. He 
was an agreeable sailor, as I had expected, and we became the best of friends 
in five minutes. 

He had been all over the world two or three times, and knew no end of \ 
stories. According to his own account, he must have been shipwrecked at 
least twice a year ever since his birth. He had served under Decatur when 
that gallant officer peppered the Algerines and made them promise not to 
sell their prisoners of war into slavery; he had worked a gun at the bom¬ 
bardment of Vera Cruz in the Mexican War, and he had been on Alexander 
Selkirk’s island more than once. There were very few things he hadn’t 
done in a seafaring way. 

“ I suppose, sir,” I remarked, " thatyiwr name is n’t Typhoon ? ” 

“ Why, Lord love ye, lad, my name’s Benjamin Watson, of Nantucket. 
But I’m a true-blue Typhooner,” he added, which increased my respect for 
him ; I don’t know why, and I did n’t know then whether Typhoon was the 
name of a vegetable or a profession. 

Not wishing to be outdone in frankness, I disclosed to him that wy name 
was Tom Bailey, upon which he said he was very glad to hear it. 
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When we got more intimate, I discovered that Sailor Ben, as he wished 
me to call him, was a perfect walking picture-book. He had two anchors, a 
star, and a frigate in full sail on his right arm ; a pair of lovely blue hands 
clasped on his breast, and I *ve no doubt that other parts of his body were 
illustrated in the same agreeable manner. I imagine he was fond of draw¬ 



ings, and took this means of gratifying his artistic taste. It was certainly 
very ingenious and convenient. A portfolio might be misplaced, or dropped 
overboard; but Sailor Ben had his pictures wherever he went, just as that 
eminent person in the poem — 

“ With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes *’ — 

was accompanied by music on all occasions. 

The two hands on his breast, he informed me, constituted a tribute to the 
memory of a dead messmate from whom he had parted years ago, — and 
surely a more touching tribute was never engraved on a tombstone. This 
caused me to think of my parting with old Aunt Chloe, and I told him I should 
take it as a great favor indeed if he would paint a pink hand and a black hand 
on my chest He said the colors were pricked into the skin with needles. 
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and that the operation was somewhat painful. 1 assured him, in an off-hand 
manner, that I did n’t mind pain, and begged him to set to work at once. 

The simple-hearted fellow, who was probably not a little vain of his skill, 
took me into the forecastle, and was on the point of complying with my 
request, when my father happened to look down the gangway, — a circum¬ 
stance that rather interfered with the decorative art 

I did n’t have another opportunity of conferring alone with Sailor Ben, for 
the next morning, bright and early, we came in sight of the cupola of the 
Boston State House. 

T, B, Aldrich, 




MY HEROINE. 

A TRUE STORY. 

I KNEW a little maid, — as sweet 
As any seven years’ child you ’ll meet 
In mansion grand or village street, 

However charming they be : 

She’ll never know of this my verse 
When I her simple tale rehearse ; — 

A cottage girl, made baby-nurse 
Unto another baby. 

Till then how constant she at school ! 

Her tiny hands of work how full 1 
And never careless, never dull. 

As little scholars may be. 

Her absence questioned, with cheek red 
And gentle lifting of the head, 

“ Ma’am, I could not be spared,” she said ; 
“ I had to mind my baby.” 

Her baby ; oft along the lane 
She’d carry it with such sweet pain 
On summer holidays, — full fain 
To let both work and play be ; 

But, at the school hour told to start. 

She’d turn with sad divided heart 
’Twixt scholar’s wish and mother’s part, 

“ I cannot leave my baby I ” 
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One day at school came rumors dire, — 

“ Lizzie has fallen in the fire I ” 

And off in haste I went to inquire, 

With anxious fear o’erflowing : 

For yester-aftemoon at prayer 

My little Lizzie’s face did wear 

The look — how comes it, whence, or where ? — 

Of children who are — going. 

And almost as if bound for flight 
To say new prayers in angels’ sight. 

Poor Lizzie lay, — so wan, so white. 

So sadly idle seeming : 

Her active hands now helpless bound. 

Her wild eyes wandering vaguely round. 

As up she started at each sound. 

Or slept, and moaned in dreaming. 

Her mother gave the piteous tale : 

“ How that child’s courage did not fail. 

Or else poor baby — ” She stopped, pale, 

And shed tears Without number ; 

Then told how at the fireside warm, 

Lizzie, with baby on her arm. 

Slipped — threw him from her — safe from harm, 
Then fell — Here in her slumber 

Lizzie shrieked, Take him ! ” and uptossed 
Her poor burnt, hands, and seemed half lost, 

Until a smile her features crossed 
As sweet as angels’ may be. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” she said in feeble tone, 

“ I’m ill, I know,” — she hushed a moan, — 

But ” — here her look a queen might own — 

“ But, ma’am, I saved my baby ! ” 

Author John Halifax^ Gentleman^ 
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THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

« XT OW,’* said Katie, — “ now that the grown-up people are away, we chil- 
^ dren may hope for a little quiet All sit along in a row, and I will 
tell you the Story of the Golden Christmas-Tree, that happened long time 
ago. It begins with two old folks, and they were poor, and lived in a house 
that had but one door. Now don’t make faces. I mean one outside door. 
If any of you talk or giggle, or snap knuckles, or roll up your eyes, or pull 
hair, or pinch, or tickle, I shall stop telling. But chewing gum is no 
matter. 

“ And they had a daughter who was a beauty. Just as white as wax-work, 
and had golden hair, and was quite tall, but not very tall. Her eyes were as 
blue as a wax doll’s, and her lips as red, and she was slim and slender, with a 
sw^eet little foot that stepped light as a feather. 

“ And they had one more child, but he was a boy, and his name was Val¬ 
entine ; but not a pretty boy, — a homely boy, and his place was always in the 
back corner. For they loved their daughter best, and sold all their eggs and 
geese feathers to buy ear-rings for her ears, and necklaces for her neck, and 
silver rings for her fingers, and ribbons to tie in her golden hair. But the 
boy had to wear very old things. 

“ And for the girl it was ‘ O sweet angel! ’ ‘ O my lovely one ! ’ * O pretty 
darling! ’ with kisses for her cheeks and for her lily-white hands. Biit for 
him it was ^ O you stupid ! ’ ‘You naughty one 1 ’ ‘ You never do right! ’ 
And while she leaned against the wall, like a picture, with her pretty hands 
folded, and a fine dress, he scrubbed the floor, and washed the platters, with 
his old clothes, and the tears in his eyes. 

“ For he very often wept because nobody cared for him, and longed for 
some one to come and take him by the hand, and say something kind. And 
one evening, when he was lying all alone there, he dreamed that the hut was 
suddenly filled with a bright light, and that a beautiful lady, all in white, bent 
over him and said very kind words. But the dream passed away, and when 
he awoke the hut was dark, and he all alone in the cold, — all but his dog, 
his good old shaggy dog, Fido. Valentine loved Fido, and used to lay his 
head on the dog’s neck and tell him all his troubles ; and Fido would look 
up so sorryful, and lick his master’s face, just as if he knew. 

“ There was nobody else for the boy to tell his trouble to, unless it was 
the one that gave him the dog, Jolly Tom ; and he was no relation, not the 
least, but only skipper of a little sloop. And Valentine used to watch for 
his white sails, coming over the sea. For Jolly Tom always went whist¬ 
ling along, and often would call out, * Ha, Valentine ! ’ ‘ How'are you, Val¬ 
entine ? ’ in a merry way, and once brought him home quite a large jews- 
harp, and taught him to play a tune. And the name of the tune was 
‘ Whistling Winds.’ And when Valentine felt very sad, he would go to his 
back corner, or away under a tree, and play up a tune, while Fido would sit 
by and wag his tail to the music. 
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“ But one night a wicked pedler stole the dog away, which made Valentine 
feel so badly that it seemed as if he could not work at all, but only think of 
Fido and mourn for Fido all day long. 

“ This made the two old folks angry, and more cross to him than ever be¬ 
fore. And one night they scolded him, and said, ‘ O, if you would but keep 
out of our sight! Away with you 1 * 

" Then the boy walked a long way oflf to the sea-shore, where the sea was 
moaning ; and there he lay down on the sands, and listened to the moan of 
the sea. Darkness was coming on, and it was a very gloomy night Clouds 
covered up the stars, and there was quite a chilly blast blowing. Off the 
shore, near by, were vessels at anchor. He could hear the flapping of the 
sails and the shouts of the men. 

^ Pretty soon some sailors, hurrying along, stumbled over him, and one 
said, ‘ Pray, what’s this thing ? ’ 

^ ‘ O, some land-lubber ! ’ cried another. 

“ Then he spoke out and said, ‘ I am Valentine. Do you belong to one of 
the ships ? Shall you soon set sail ? Is the Captain among you ? * 

** Then a tall man stepped forward and said, ‘ I am the Captain, what do 
you wish ? * 

“ Valentine asked him if he would like to hire a boy, for he wished to go 
to seek his fortune in a strange land. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said the Captain, * I want a good stout boy. Come with us to the 
boat’ 

“ And when it was seen that he could handle an oar, they allowed him to 
be one of the rowers to row to the ship. 

And the ship sailed and sailed more thaif a thousand miles, and an¬ 
chored at last before a great city. 

“ Now as Valentine did not wish to be a sailor-boy any more, he said good 
by to the crew and the captain, and then began walking up and down the 
streets to find work. It was a very grand city. The buildings were so tall 
and stately, with many columns and towers and porticos. There were 
marble statues standing about in very good places, and fountains sparkling, 
and palm-trees waving, and flowers blooming everywhere. And the people 
were dressed in very bright-colored clothes. 

“ Now as Valentine walked up and down, he came to the Palace. And 
said he, ‘ Since all is fine in this grand city, I may as well try my luck here 
as at any other place.’ 

“ So he went through the back gate, and put his head in at the kitchen 
door. And as the cooks were far too busy to mind him, —for it was a feast 
day, and there were over forty lambs to be roasted, — he went through a back 
passage, and passed from room to room very softly, — walked softly because 
he was a little afraid, everything was so wonderful, and so bright, and so 
grand! 

“ At last he stubbed his toe against a gold nail which stuck up in the floor, 
and out jumped a man from behind a velvet curtain, twenty feet long ! ” 

“ The man, Katie ? ” 
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“ How silly ! Do you want I should stop telling ? ” 

O no.” “ O no 1 ” “ No, no, no, no, no ! ” 

“ Keep quiet, then, and don’t interrupt. This man that jumped out had 
three feathers in his cap, and, as Valentine didn’t know his real name, he 
called him, ‘ Mr. Three Feathers.’ He said, ‘ Mr. Three Feathers, will you 
please give me some work to do ? ’ 

“ Now the man was so angry at being called ‘ Mr. Three Feathers,’ that 
he took Valentine by the collar and began running him out of the Palace. 

“ But a man that had four feathers called out, ‘ What are you doing with 
that boy ? What does he want ? ’ 

“ ‘Wants work to do,’ said Mr. Three Feathers. 

“ ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Four Feathers, ‘why turn him away ? Don’t you know 
that we are wanting a throne boy ? * 

“ So Valentine was hired to be the throne boy, and was arrayed in fine 
array, as was quite proper for one who dwelt in a palace. It was his busi¬ 
ness to take care of the ornaments which adorned the throne, and to rub the 
golden candlesticks, and dust the ivory steps, and beat up the purple cush¬ 
ions. Every morning his hands had to be dipped in perfumed water. 

“ He did everything as well as he could, and the King was so pleased that 
he patted his head very often. Every month he got a large gold piece and 
a new pair of shoes. And he said to the King one day, ‘ The shoes I put 
under my bed, but where shall I put my gold pieces ? ’ 

“ Then the King gave him an ivory-handled spade, and an apple-tree, in 
his own private garden, where he might dig a hole underneath to bury his 
gold pieces. And there he would sit, when work was done, and play on his 
jews-harp the tune of ‘ Whis^tling Winds,’ and think of Jolly Tom, and of the 
dog that was stolen away. And he said to himself, that some day he would 
take all his money home, and build the two old folks a new house. ‘ For I 
am still their son,’ he said, ‘ and must take care of them when they are past 
work.’ 

“ And when Valentine had lived in the Palace a very long time, the King 
said to him one day, ‘ As I find that you are one to be trusted, I shall employ 
you to go on a long journey. You see this letter. It must be taken to the 
Great Governor Joriando. He is — But that you will find out for yourself!’ 

“ The letter was very square and large, and sealed together with a great 
deal of red sealing-wax. 

“ ‘ Put this letter,’ said the King, ‘ inside your inner vest, and button it 
tight; you see it is marked “ Private.” Do you know the way ? * 

“ ‘ I can ask,’ said Valentine. 

“ But after travelling a long time he came to a sandy desert, where there 
were no paths, and no one to point out the way. And it happened that he 
came out on the wrong side of the desert. There he met a soldier clad in 
armor, with tall, waving plumes; and he asked this soldier, ‘ Can you tell me 
where lives the Great Governor Joriando ? ’ 

“‘ No, I can’t tell you,’ said Uie soldier; ‘but I have heard of him. He 
is — ’ 
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“ Just then a trumpet sounded, and the soldier hurried away. Then Val¬ 
entine walked the country up and down, asking of all people, ‘ Can you tell 
me where lives the Great Governor Joriando ? ’ Some turned away, some 
stroked their faces and smiled, but none could tell. 

“ At last he grew very weary of wandering about, and one day, as he was 
passing through a hay-field, he threw himself down to rest against a hay¬ 
cock, but was no sooner down than up jumped a man from the other side, 
and came round to see who was there. He was quite a pale-looking man, 
and seemed to be a traveller.” 

“ Katies did Valentine leave his gold pieces under the apple-tree ?” 

" No. I forgot to tell about that He dug them up, and put them in a 
leather bag, and hung it about his neck. Now, what was I telling when 
Dicky asked that question ? ” 

“ About the pale man.” 

^ O yes. He was a pale, sick-looking man, with hollow cheeks and black 
hair, and carried a basket with the cover tied down. 

“ ‘ Are you very tired ? * he asked. 

*“Yes, very,* said Valentine. ‘Can you tell me where lives the Great 
Governor Joriando ? * 

“No. The traveller had never heard of such a governor. But he sat 
down by the side of Valentine, and there they talked together in a very 
friendly way. He was quite a sad man, with a low and sorrowful voice. 
Valentine took out his jews-harp and played up a tune, but the stranger did 
not seem pleased at all, but only turned his head away. 

“ And when they had taken quite a long rest, the traveller said, ‘ What do 
3 rou think ? Since you know not where^to go, will you go with me ? * 

“ ‘ With all my heart,* said Valentine. 

“ And the two travelled together for many days, along highways and by- 
wa^rs, by the banks of little brooks, and through pleasant woods, where bir^ 
sang and the leaves rustled in the breezes. 

“ And one evening they seated themselves, just as the moon was rising, 
on the top of a steep hill. There was a very large, high, smooth rock there 
— a white rock — that they leaned against This rock was called the 
‘ White Horse.* 

“ They stood by this rock and looked down. Below them there lay a large 
city, which looked beautiful in the moonlight It was a very calm, still night 
On their right hand were piled up the dark mountains, and on their left hand 
the wide sea was spread out, and many ships were sailing there. 

“ The traveller stood quiet, with his arms folded, a long time, saying not 
a word. 

“ But at last he turned to Valentine, and said, ‘ What do you think ? I 
have something to tell. Will you hear it ? * 

“ * Verygladly,* sa\d Valentine. 

“ Then the Traveller pointed to a spot just outside the city, and asked, ‘ Do 
you see those turrets which point up so high among the green trees ? * 

“ ‘ Yes,* said Valentine, ‘ I see the turrets.* 
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“ * They belong to a grand old castle,* said the traveller. ‘ And in that 
castle dwell a noble old couple, who have lived their lives very happily there 
for more than fifty years. 

“ And when the fiftieth year came round, they said, “ Let us celebrate our 
Golden Wedding. And, since it falls on Christmas, we will have for our 
grandchildren a Golden Christmas-Tree, whereon the presents shall be of 
pure gold.*’ 

“ ‘ And they bought of a countryman a fine green fir-tree, of a lovely 
shape, and quite tall, because the walls were so high. 

“ ‘ Very soon came the joyful Christmas Eve, and not an old couple in the 
kingdom were so happy as they ! For all had come to the Golden Wedding. 
Not even one little grandchild was missing. 

“ ‘ Ah, but that was a happy sight! The grandmother was dressed in a 
velvet gown and a feather in her turban, and her fat face was smiling all 
over 1 The grandfather had his arms full of little children, and sang, and 
laughed, and wiped the tears from his eyes, — happy tears. Pretty, fair girls, 
dressed all in white, danced from room to room, and the gallant youths and 
the lovely maidens kissed one another under the mistletoe-bough ! 

“ * Are you listening, Valentine ? * the traveller asked. 

“ * Yes,* said Valentine, ‘ I am listening. Please tell the rest* 

“ * I will,* said the traveller. ‘ I have resolved to tell the rest, and I shall 
tell it 

‘ You must know that, in the midst of all the gay time, two of the mothers 
went away to a distant room, where the Tree had been placed, to light it up 
and arrange the presents. And O, these were a dazzling sight to behold I 
There were bracelets, coronets, charms, watches, lockets, clasps, rings, vases, 
buckles, all made of gold, and long golden chains ! 

“ ‘ And after everything was ready, the two mothers went up to the Grand 
Banquet Hall, to see that for the Golden Wedding Feast nothing was lack¬ 
ing ; and left the Tree, with all its golden fhiit, in care of a servant whom 
they fully trusted. For he had been a long time their servant, and they had 
been very kind to him, and to his little girl that died.* 

“ The traveller stopped in this part of his story, and bowed down his 
head, and did not say more for quite a long while. And when he began 
again his voice sounded lower and sadder than before. 

“ ‘ That servant,* said he,—* that servant whom they trusted, when he was 
left alone there, thought to himself, “ How many fine clothes all these would 
buy! How many bottles of wine ! How many good things to eat and a 
coach and horses besides ! If I only had them for my own, and was for away 
from here, then I should be happy! ** 

“ ‘ And now, what do you think ? He took all those golden things ! 

“ ‘ And when the doors were thrown open, and the people came in haste to 
see the Golden Christmas-Tree in all its glory, why, those presents were 
miles away, among yonder mountains, and the base robber was seeking some 
place to bury them in! * 

“ ‘ The wretch ! The mean villain 1 * Valentine cried out ‘ If I could 
but get hold of him! 
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^ * And if you could,* then the traveller asked, ‘ what would you do with 
him ?* 

“ * Throttle him ! * cried Valentine. ‘ Bind him hand and foot! Tear him 
limb firom limb 1 Hand him over to the officers 1 For he was trusted, and 
he deceived them ! * 

“ ‘ It is a pity,* said the traveller, ‘ that you could not get hold of him ! * ** 
“ But Katie,** said little Dick, “ we don*t get any Golden Christmas-Tree 
in our story, after alL For the presents were stolen away ! ** 

“ Now, Dick,** said Katie, “ please be quiet ‘ After all * has n*t come yet. 
Wait till my story *s done, sir. I was going to tell that in this part of his 
story the traveller folded his arms, and began walking backwards and for¬ 
wards, and at every turn he came a little nearer Valentine. 

‘‘ At last he came close up, and stooped over, and whispered, ‘ I myself 
am that wretch, that mean villain ! * 

“ Then he stepped back, and said, * Now do as you promised. Throttle me. 
Bind me hand and foot Tear me limb from limb. Hand me over to the 
officers. For they trusted me, and I deceived them ! * 

But Valentine started back, thinking about his gold pieces, and put his 
hand up to where they hung. This made the traveller smile. 

“ * Don*t be afraid,* said he. ‘ I know you have something of value there, 
because you raise your hand to it so often. Don*t you know that is the very 
way to let your secret be known ? But I don’t want your gold. I *m sick of 
gold. I want you to hear the rest of my story, and then do me a favor.* 

"He then told Valentine how he buried the golden presents in a low se¬ 
cret valley, and then wandered about among the mountains, and never dared 
to show his face. At last came a furious snow-storm, and in that he almost 
died. But a good shepherd carried him to his hut 
" ‘ And when next 1 could walk about,* said the traveller, ‘ the flowers of 
spring were blooming. For I was sick a very long time, — too sick to notice 
anything at all. Yet I did see something, or seemed to see it, — something 
very strange. Now what do you think ? All through that long sickness I 
saw, or seemed to see, — a Hand! A busy, never-weary Hand, which wrote, 
wrote, wrote everywhere ! The letters it made were the color of bright red 
coals, and when put together they made the word — " Thief! ** Wherever I 
looked, on the furniture, on the walls, on the ceiling, on the floor, on the bed¬ 
clothes, there was the Hand, steadily at work, writing, writing, writing, and 
always fest, as if not one moment could be lost. It wrote on my flesh. And 
then the letters burned ! O, you may believe that I suffered ! 

" ‘ Now when I got well, do you suppose I went to that low, secret valley, 
and dug up those golden things, and sold them ? O no, I could not bear to 
see them. And I stayed there with the shepherd, and helped him watch his 
flocks by night 

" ‘ And it happened that one day the Queen passed over the mountains 
with all her train. And she wanted to find a little blue flower, but none of 
them knew where it grew. Now I had seen some growing far below, on the: 
fficc of a steep rock, and* I let myself down there, and picked a good handful 
VOL. V. — NO. L 2 
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She liked me very much for doing this, and took me to her own city ; and . 
I pleased her well she gave me first money, next rich presents, and nex 
a fine house, where I made grand parties, and we had music and dancing 
and very gay times. 

“ ‘ But what do you think ? The Hand came back ! Or seemed to com< 
back. And wrote that same word! Wrote it on the green of the grass 
Mrrote it on the blue of the sky and on the darkness of the night, wrote ii, 
on my forehead, and I looked in the looking-glass very often to see if the 
word showed there. For I thought people could read it. Even in my. 
dreams it was just the same. For then the good Baron himself would seem 


to stand before me, and hold out a paper, with that word written on it; or 
else my little girl that died would seem to hold it out to me, and look so 
mournful! 

“ ‘ And something else came. A whispering. A low, whispering voice at 
my ear. Only one word, but it was that same word. I seemed to hear it 
everywhere. In the streets I heard it, and turned quick to see who was 
whispering. But no one was there. In the midst of the music and dancing, 
and in the still hours of the night, I heard it too, and could not sleep. But. 
still I would not take the things and carry them back to the Baron. I shall 
feel better soon, I said. But I did not feel better. 

“ * And now what do you think ? Shall I tell you what is in this basket ? 
All those golden things are here. One night when I could not sleep I said 
to m 3 rself, I will set off by the early morning light, and I will go to that low, 
secret valley, and I will dig up those golden presents, and return them to 
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their owner. And from the very moment that I said this to m 3 rself I never 
saw the Hand nor heard the whispering! 

“ ‘ And now the castle stands before me. But I cannot, O I cannot meet 
the eye of that old man. Do you know why I have brought you here, and 
told you this story ? To ask you to give these into the Baron’s own hands, 
and say to him that I will remain until to-morrow night at the “ White 
Horse,” where the officers may find me.’ 

“ Early in the next* morning Valentine arrived at the castle, and began 
walking about the grounds to see what he could see. 

“ And the first thing he saw was a little spring of water bubbling up, and 
he dropped his basket, and stepped down to take a drink. 

" And while he lay there flat on the grass, sucking in the clear cold water, 
there came along the stiff-looking steward of the castle, all dressed out in 
gold lace and ruffles. He touched the basket with his silver-pointed cane, 
and, when he found it was very heavy, thought he would just peep to see 
what there was inside. 

“Just as he was doing this, Valentine lifted up his head to catch a long 
breath, and saw somebody meddling with his basket 

“ ‘ Don’t meddle with that, sir 1 ’ he cried out 

“‘Indeed I shall meddle with that, sir!’ the stiff steward said. For he 
had found all those golden things, marked with the names of the fiunily. 
And when Valentine began to tell where he got them, and what he was go¬ 
ing to do with them, he laughed at him, and said, ‘ Hush up with your silly 
story ! Do you think anybody will believe that ? ’ Then he searched him, 
and took away his bag of gold pieces, and the letter marked ‘ Private,’ and 
then shut him up in a ceU. 

“ But when the Baron came home he said, ‘ Let me look him in the face! 
I can teU by his face whether he speaks true or false.’ And when he had 
looked him in the face, and heard his story, he believed every word of it, and 
gave back the gold pieces and the square letter. 

“ ‘ Then send to fhe “ White Horse,” and catch the thief I ’ cried the stiff 
steward. 

“ But the Baron said, ‘ No. That man’s thoughts are the worst punish¬ 
ment he can have.’ 

“ And when he saw that the lad was a smart, likely lad, he offered to em¬ 
ploy him ; but Valentine said he must go to find the ‘ Great Governor Jori- 
ando.’ 

“ Then a merchant stepped forward, who had journeyed fi'om a for coun¬ 
try, and said that a long time before he had passed the Great Governor Jori- 
ando with a troop of soldiers, and that they were marching in haste to the 
King’s Palace. And also that the King and all his armies were gone to the 
wars. 

“ ‘ But keep the letter,’ said the Baron. ‘ It may be of use to you.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, keep the letter to the Great Governor Joriando, by all means ! ’ 
said the merchant And he went away. 
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“ So Valentine remained with the Baron, and served him a very long time, 
and saved a great deal of money. 

And one day as he was sitting all alone in a shady lane, playing on his 
jews-harp, he looked through the trees and saw a cottage where a lovely girl 
sat in the doorway, weeping. And he went to find out the reason. The 
name of this girl was Pauline. She was weeping because the goats had gone 
astray. For they were her uncle’s goats, and he would be angry with her 
for their going astray. 

“ Now Valentine was always ready to do favors ; so he ran quickly to find 
the goats, and drove them home. And the lovely young girl smiled very 
sweetly through her tears. 

“ And not long after he walked in the shady lane again, and found the 
lovely girl sitting in the doorway, weeping for her only brother, who had 
joined a band of rovers, and gone roving away. 

“ ‘ Do not weep,’ said Valentine. ‘ He will soon come back, and will have 
many fine tales to tell.’ And then he related to her many things he had seen 
in his own travels. 

“ And it happened that every day after this he walked in the shady lane, 
and every day he saw the lovely girl, and every day she smiled upon him, 
and they talked pleasantly together. 

“ But one day Valentine stayed away, and sat down by himself to think. 
And he thought this : ‘ What a pity that I am ill-looking ! If it were not 
so, I would ask Pauline to be my wife. I am very sorry. Yet it must be 
so, for did they not always say that of me at home ? Yet Pauline smiles 
on me, and Pauline is very lovely. I wonder how it is ! ’ 

" The truth was that Valentine had grown up quite tall and manly. His 
smile was very sweet; and he had a pleasant way which charmed every¬ 
body, and charmed Pauline so much, that, when at last Valentine asked, 
‘ Will you be my wife, and go to dwell with me in my own native country ? * 
she did not say * No,’ but said only, ‘ Wait till my brother comes home.’ 
And then Valentine knew, that, if the brother said ‘yes,’ Pauline would not 
say ‘ no.’ And when the brother came home, he not only said * yes,’ but 
declared that nothing would suit him better than to go too; for that was a 
part of the world he had never seen. 

“ O how happy was Valentine then ! 

“ And when Pauline heard about the two old folks, and of the little hut 
where he was once so sorrowful, she said, ‘ Listen, now. I have taken a fancy 
that our wedding shall be nowhere but in that little hut, where you were once 
so sad and sorrowful. And after the wedding, we will build a new house for 
the two old folks and take good care of them; for are you not still their 
son ? ’ 

“ ‘Just as you please,’ said Valentine. And the brother, who was always 
in haste, began that very hour to buy the wedding clothes. 

“ Now in the mean time, while Valentine was so far away, the beautiful 
daughter at home had grown up. And the two old folks said to one an- 
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other, ‘ Now surely some prince will come to marry our beautiful daughter, 
and will clothe her in royal robes, and place her upon a throne, and we shall 
sit at her right hand.’ 

“ But the girl was not kind to the two old folks, and was too idle to learn 
anything, but thought only of her fine looks; and, besides, she was not sweet- 
tempered, but was quick to get angry. And to the poor beggar women, in¬ 
stead of giving them a kind word or a taste of her bread, she would say, 
‘ Out of the way with, you I ’ 

“ And one day a prince came along, and saw this pretty maiden, sitting 
upon a green bank twining a wreath of flowers. And he said, ‘ What a beau- 
tifiil maiden! 1 will make her my Princess.’ 

“ But first asked of the neighbors, ‘ Is she wise ? Is she sweet-tempered ? ’ 

“ * O no, not at all,’ the neighbors said. 

“ ‘ Then she ’ll not do for me,’ said the Prince. ‘ For if she cannot govern 
her temper she cannot govern people; and to set a dunce upon the throne 
would be folly. I ’ll pass on.’ 

“ The next year a great lord passed by, and saw this pretty maiden, dressed 
in her finery, all ready for the Ball And he said, * What a beautiful maiden I 
I will make her my Lady.’ 

“ But first asked of the neighbors, * Is she good to her mother ? ’ 

" ‘ O no, not at all,’ the neighbors said. 

“ ‘ Then she will not do for me,’ said the Lord. ‘ A girl who is not good 
to her mother will be good to nobody. I ’ll pass on.’ 

“The next year there came a baron riding by; and he saw this pretty 
maiden sitting under a tree, stringing beads for a necklace. And he said, 
‘ O, what a beautiful maiden ! 1 will make her my Baroness.’ 

“ But first asked of the neighbors, * Is she kind to the poor ? ’ 

“ ‘ O no, not at all,’ the neighbors said. 

“‘Then she will not do for me,’ said the Baron. ‘On my estates are 
many poor. I ’ll pass on.’ • 

“ And the next year there came along a merry young former, with a round 
rosy face and wavy locks. And he saw this pretty maiden looking at her¬ 
self in a clear, still fountain, and braiding her golden hair. Then he watched 
her through the branches of a green tree, and he said, ‘ O, what a beautiful 
maid ! I will make her my wife.’ 

“ But first he asked of the neighbors, ‘ Is she industrious ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, not at all,’ the neighbors said. 

“‘Then she’ll never do for a farmer’s wife,’ he said; and laughed his 
merry laugh, and shook his wavy locks, and passed on. 

“ Thus years slipped away, and the beautiful daughter was left to twine her 
flowers, and dress, and string her beads, and braid her golden hair by her- 
selfi since none cared to marry her. But the older she grew the more dis¬ 
agreeable she became, and caused the two old folks to weep very bitter 
tears. And this made them remember their long-lost son, who was so 
patient and so kind. 

And one day Jolly Tom came to see if they had any geese feathers to send 
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away; for he was going to a distant country with a company of merchants, 
to sell wool Jolly Tom was a wool-dealer now, and lived upon the hill 
near by, in a fine house of his own. 

And when he came to ask about the geese feathers, there he found the 
two old folks, sitting in the dim twilight, weeping. 

«‘ What is the matter ? * asked Jolly Tom. ‘ And why do you weep ? ’ 

‘ It is the conduct of our daughter which makes us weep,* they said ; 
‘ and we are also mourning for our son, — our long-lost son I- * 

“ ‘ Whom we drove away,* said the father. 

“ ‘ O, he would not treat us so ! * said the mother. ‘ If he would only come 
back again ! He was good to us always. Say, father, did he give us ever 
one unkind word ? * 

“ ‘ No, dame, no, never. And don*t you remember how ready he was to 
help?* 

“ Ah yes! and so tender-hearted, and so patient! * said the dame. 

“ ‘ But we were not kind to him,* said the father. 

«‘ We broke his heart! * said the mother. ‘ Don*t you remember how sor¬ 
rowful he looked at us, with the tears in his eyes ? * O, if he would only 
come back, how I would throw my old arms around him ! * 

“ ^ I would fall upon his neck, and weep tears of joy ! ’ said the father. 

* But O where is he now ? Perhaps not alive.* 

‘‘ ‘ Perhaps drowned in the deep sea,* said the mother, ‘ or buried in some 
distant land, where strangers walk over his grave, but none cast any flowers 
there. O how could we drive our child away ? * 

“ Cheer up, cheer up ! * cried Jolly Tom; ‘ I will inquire of all I meet at 
the Great Fair, where will come merchants from all countries. Who knows 
but we may get news of him ? * 

“ Now when Jolly Tom returned from the Fair, the two old folks went to 
SLsk what news. Alas, there were no tidings of Valentine 1 

“ ‘ But, my good friends,* said Jolly Tom,# I *11 tell you what I *11 do. I *11 
marry your daughter.* 

“ ‘ What, marry our daughter I * cried the two old folks. ‘ Don’t; she is 
vain, and idle, and bad-tempered ! * 

O, I *11 manage all that! * cried Jolly Tom. 

“ So they were married. For the pretty daughter wished much to be mis¬ 
tress of a house. 

“And whenever Mrs. Jolly Tom got angry or cross, Mr. Jolly Tom would 
set up a hearty laugh, as loud as he could, and double himself up, and caper, 
and roll upon the floor, laughing so loud that she was obliged to laugh her¬ 
self. 

“ And if Mrs. Jolly Tom sat idle, with folded hands, when there was plenty 
to do, Mr. Jolly Tom would say, ‘ O what a fine wax figure ! Pray cover it 
from the dust! And then he would throw a bit of gauze over her face, or 
dust her with a feather-duster, as the showmen do ; and then set up his 
laugh, till his wife was glad to go to work. 

“ And every time that Mrs. Jolly Tom decked herself out in gay gauds. 
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and stood long before the looking-glass, Mr. Jolly Tom presented her with a 
peacock, so that in a short time the barns and yards were so filled with them 
that one could scarcely stir for peacocks. But, every day that she behaved 
well all day, Mr. Jolly Tom allowed one peacock to be killed. And she soon 
grew so good that very few were left. But he saved the feathers, and hung 
them over the looking-glass, to make her beware of vanity. And that was 
the way peacock-feathers began to be hung over looking-glasses. 

“ Thus it came to pass that this couple lived quite happily. 

“And one cold day there came a stranger to the door, and said to Jolly 
Tom, * Sir, I wish to tell you a secret.* 

“ And Jolly Tom said, ‘ Sir, pray be in haste with your secret; for Christ¬ 
mas is near, and we are busy in preparing a Christmas-Tree for our two little 
boys.’ 

“ Then the stranger took him away into a lonely field, and said, ‘ Don’t you 
know me ? Jolly Tom, don’t you know me ? ’ Then he took out his jews- 
harp, and played up the tune of * Whistling Winds.’ 

“ ‘ Bless me 1 bless me ! ’ cried Jolly Tom. ‘ You must be our Valen¬ 
tine ! ’ Then he hugged him, and jumped about, and tumbled down, and 
picked himself up, laughing away all the time; and at last says he, ‘ Well, 
now, tell me your secret’ 

“ Then Valentine told him that he wished to do something for the two old 
folks to surprise them, and begged Jolly Tom to help, and to keep it pri¬ 
vate. And very soon you shall know what it was. 

“On the twenty-fourth day of December, Jolly Tom sent a stout man, 
with a sled, and plenty of blankets, to invite the two old folks to his house. 
And the stout man wrapped them up well, and seated them on the sled, and 
told them to hold fast by the stakes. And for the hand which held the stake 
was a fur mitten. In this way they were carried to their daughter’s house. 
She knew all about it, and the little boys kn^w too. 

Just after dark Jolly Tom came in, and raised the window-curtain, and 
cried: — 

“ * Father! mother! look ! look out! There’s a bright light in your 
hut! It looks all ablaze ! ’ Then he stood behind the door to laugh. But 
he had to stuff his mitten in his mouth. 

“ Then everybody ran, and the stout man bundled up the two old folks in 
their blankets ; but this time no one thought of the fur mittens. 

“ And when they came near the hut, the old man cried out, ‘ Do but see 
what a blaze ! All will be lost! ’ 

“ ‘ And five silver dollars in the cupboard ! ’ cried the old dame. 

“ But Jolly Tom, who stood by, nearly swallowed his pocket-handkerchief 
to keep himself from laughing. 

“ Then the stout man burst open the door, and O what a sight! O what 
a sight! A blaze indeed ! And by the light of it what do you think they 
saw ? But first I must tell you where the light came from. In the middle 
of the room stood a Christmas-Tree, of an elegant shape, blazing with can¬ 
dles, brilliant with gold, and dazzling to behold! For from every little twig 
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hung a bright gold piece! All for the two old folks. A real, golden Christ 
mas-Tree I 



“ At one end of the room stood a tall, manly youth, with a smiling face, 
and a bran-new wedding suit. He held by the hand a lovely girl, dressed in 
pure white, with a long flowing veil. Near by stood the Priest, who was to 
marry them, in his long black robes. Pauline’s brother was on the other 
side, dressed in a gay tunic, with buckles on his knees, and a red tasselled 
cap. 

“ The two old folks stood in the doorway, and could not speak a word. 

“ But the tall youth came forward, leading the lovely bride. And they both 
knelt down before these two old folks, and began kissing their hands. 

“‘Father, mother, give us your blessing! ’ cried the youth. ‘For I am 
your son, and this dear girl will be your loving daughter! ’ 

“ And when they clasped him in their arms, and he felt their warm tears and 
their kisses, and heard them sob out, ‘ Bless you ! bless you ! our son and 
our daughter ! ’ then Valentine bowed down his head, and wept tears of joy ! 

“ And Pauline, when she saw him weeping, bent down, and took his hand, 
and said loving words to him. 
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“ Then he remembered how one night, when he was a boy, lying there all 
alone, he dreamed that a bright light filled the hut, and that a beautiful lady, 
all in white, bent over him, and spoke kindly, and then vanished away, and 
left him cold and alone. 

And when he remembered this dream he caught Paulihe by the hand, and 
cried out, ‘ O, don’t vanish away ! don’t vanish away! ’ 

“ Then Pauline laughed, and said, ‘ My dear, I would n’t vanish away for 
all the world.’ 

“ Then Jolly Tom clapped his hands, and laughed, and capered about, 
and Mrs. Jolly Tom did the same, and the little Jolly Toms, and threw up 
their caps. And then Pauline’s brother began, and then the happy couple, 
and at last the two old folks, and last of all the Priest also ; and such a laugh¬ 
ing and a clapping and a capering never was known before. 

“ But at last Valentine said, ‘ Sir Priest, will you please to marry us ? ’ 

“ Then all became quiet, and stood in a circle around the couple; and one 
little boy peeped out from behind his mother, and the other litde boy held 
his Other’s coat-skirts, while the Priest married Pauline and Valentine. 
And I can tell you that every one kissed the bride ! 

** And after the wedding supper was eaten, when Jolly Tom began to dance 
and caper about because he could not keep still, then Valentine sat down in 
his old back comer, and played up the tune of ‘ Whistling Winds,’ while 
Jolly Tom danced a jig with the bride, 

" And after that he went and sat near the two old folks, and told his whole 
story, while all the people listened. And to prove it he took out the square 
letter marked ‘ Private,’ upon which was written, * To the Great Governor 
Joriando.’ 

“ And years and years after he used to repeat this story to his children, 
and at the end they would say, ‘ Now take out the square letter, father.’ 

“ Then he would take out the letter, quite soiled and yellow, and turn it 
over, and sigh, and say, ‘ One thing troubles me, — that I never saw the 
‘ Great Governor Joriando ! ’ 

“ But when asked to open the letter, to see what was inside, he would say, 
* Don’t you see it is marked Private ? ’ ” 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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AMONG THE GLASS-MAKERS. 

I. 

FURNACES AND MELTING-POTS, AND WHAT IS PUT INTO THEM 

4 

«*f T tell, Lawrence,” said the Doctor, one day, shoving his chair ba< 

VV from the dinner-table, “how do you think of spending this afte 
noon ? ” 

“ I think I shall finish this piece of pie the first thing,” said Lawrenc ^ 
“ Then, as I Ve no lessons to learn, I feel as if I should like to have a goc 
time.” 

“ If you could manage to have what you call a good time, and learn som«. 
thing too, how would that suit you?” Lawrence thought that would su 
him better than anything else. “ Well,” said the Doctor, “ I have busines 
down near the Glass Works; you can go with me, if you like, and perhaj ^ 
we can learn something about making glass.” 

“Hurrah!” said Lawrence, delighted; and his pie went the way of a , 
pie in the hands of boys of fifteen, with more than usual rapidity. 

They had just time to walk to the railroad station, and step on board tl: 
down train as it stopped. It thundered on again, and in half an hoi ^ 
brought them in sight of a building which the boy knew as the Glass Work 
and which he had long wished to peep into. His heart beat quick with cur 
osity; and he began to wonder (for he had never given the subject muc . 
thought before) how such an infinite variety of useful and curious articles - 
window-panes, mirrors, vases, beads, goblets, lamps, lenses of telescope 
and microscopes — were fashioned fi-om so brittle a material, and how th 
material itself was made. 

It was a wide-spreading, irregular pile, with brick walls, and two immensi 
tapering, tall, round chimneys soaring up into the blue sky above its roof 
The train let them off at a platform near by, and then moved on past the rez 
of the factory. 

“ Glass works always like to be near a railroad or a wharf, I find,” sai 
the Doctor. 

Lawrence said he supposed they sent off heavy freights. 

“ Yes, but those are a trifle compared with the freights that come to then 
Look! there is a coal train switching off and backing up to the yard. The 
buy fuel by the cargo, as we do by the ton, and stuff it up those huge chin 
neys. But what is so heavy when it goes in is light enough when it goe 
out.” They looked up at the cloud which poured out of one of the gres 
flues, and stretched away horizontally, in a long, black streamer, high ove 
the adjacent city. “ Some of it flies off in smoke, which we can see, bu 
more of it in gases, which we cannot see; and the wind might blow awa 
the ashes. Yet,” said the Doctor, as they walked on, “ not an atom of th 
coal is really destroyed; it can’t be destroyed ; it only changes form.” 
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Going around to the front of the factory, they entered a small door beside 
a large gate, passed through the office, where the Doctor seemed to be 
acquainted, and thence through rooms full of wonderful things, which Law¬ 
rence wished to stop at once and examine. But his uncle said, No; we 
shall come around to these in due time. In visiting a place like this, if you 
reaUy wish to learn much about it, the way is to begin at the beginning. 
Now let me see.” 

They entered the spacious rear yard of the factory from one side, just as 
the coal train backed into it from the other. 

" Ah! there is the gaffer 1 ” said the Doctor. “ Do you know what a 
gaffer is } ” 

Laugher, one who laughs ; quaffer, one who quaffs ; gaffer, one who — 
gaffs, I guess,” said Lawrence, smiling; “ though what gaffing is, I don^t 
know more than the man in the moon.” 

“ He sees us ; we ’ll ask him,” said the Doctor. 

A short, solid-looking man, in an easy slouched hat and a loose business- 
coat, who was giving a gang of men directions about unloading the coal, left 
them, on seeing the Doctor, and came and shook hands with him very cor¬ 
dially. Somehow the Doctor seemed to know everybody. 

“ This is my nephew,” — and Lawrence had the honor of shaking hands 
with a gaffer. ‘‘ By the way,” added the Doctor, “ I have often wondered 
why it is you are called a gaffer. What is the meaning of the word ? ” 

I don’t know ; it’s a name we ’re called by,” said the man. The fore¬ 
man of any other ftictory than glass works is called a foreman or boss, — 
or superintendent, if you wish to be very smart. But the foreman of a glass¬ 
house is always the gaffer^ — though I doubt if any one can tell you why.” 

“ Ah ! I have it! I have it! ” cried the Doctor, tapping Lawrence on the 
shoulder with his cane in such a way that the boy suspected he had “ had it ” 
all the while,—for he was a knowing old head, and he had a habit of testing 
other people’s knowledge of a subject before bringing out his <5wn. “ But I 
sha’ n’t tell; for if it gets out I shall lose the honor of the discovery. I ’ll 
send the word, with the etymology, to one of the big-dictionary makers. 
For you won’t find it in any dictionary as a name applied to the foreman of 
a glass-house. You ’ll find ‘ Gaffer ; an old man,’ — gaffer and gamma 
being ancient abbreviations of grandfather and grafidmother^^ 

“ I have it! I have it 1 ” cried Lawrence, in his turn, having caught the 
bait his uncle threw out; for it was also the Doctor’s habit, in keeping back 
his knowledge of a question, to let fall hints which should lead his young 
firiends to solve it for themselves, thus developing their thinking faculties, 
and fixing more securely in their minds what they learned. 

“ What, young man ! have you got my secret away from me ? Prove 
it.” 

“ Gaffer used to mean grandfather, or old man. Now, in some shops, the 
boss is called old man. Just so, I suppose, he used to be Cd31ed gaffer j and 
the name has stuck to him, even after its original meaning has been forgot¬ 
ten.” 
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“ Very well! capital I But why is it that it is applied only to the glass' 
house foreman ? ” 

That Lawrence could not explain. But the gaffer himself had an idea oj 
that point, which, coming from one of the name and trade, was certainly ei 
titled to consideration. 

“ I imagine,” he said, “ that generally the foremen of glass-houses wei 
older men than the bosses of other trades, for it takes a man who has spei 
his life in the business, and grown gray in it, to take the management of ij 
I believe there is no other trade that requires so much care and expej 
ence ; that must have been especially the case before our modern improve 
ments in building furnaces. Then again, even if other foremen were callef 
gaffers, they might have lost the name, as it went out of use outside of th 
shop. But while the men of other trades have changed their habits an | 
expressions to suit the times, glass-makers, until within a few years, nev< 
changed anything. That was owing to their exclusiveness. They wei 
a class by themselves. Their art was a wonderful one ; it was the most 
cient of arts, — it was thought perfect, and not to be improved ; they wei 
jealous of having it become known to any that were not regularly initiate^ 
into it; and so they kept it shut up from the world, and surrounded by myi 
tery, almost as much as if they had been members of a secret society.” 

“ Well,” laughed the Doctor, “ three heads are better than one; and 
think, together, we have sifted out the meaning of the word gafftr pretty 
thoroughly. And now for getting at the secrets of this mystic order. Gj 
fer, what have you got to show us ? Lawrence, what shall we see first ? ” 

“ Let *s see where the coal goes, since we have begun with the coal,” sai( 
Lawrence. 

“ Then you’d like to see the cave ? ” said the gaffer. 

Lawrence had no more distinct idea of what a glass-house cave was, thai 
he had had of a gaffer. cave sounded romantic. It suggested the sub 
terranean, — something deep and dark and mysterious. So he said, boldly 
that he should like very much to see the cave. 

“ Come with me,” said the gaffer. “ We use coal for various purposes 
but the bulk of it goes the way I ’ll show you.” 

They were going towards one of the great towering chimneys. But, jus’ 
before reaching it, the gaffer, to Lawrence’s great delight, turned suddenly 
and stepped down into a passage that dived (romantically speaking) deep in¬ 
to the earth. The lad and the Doctor followed, leaving daylight and the up¬ 
per air behind them, and now saw before them a great glow of fire shining 
in the midst of surrounding darkness. That is to say, in the language ot 
plain fact, they descended a flight of steps into a sort of cellar, from which, I 
regret to say, daylight was not wholly excluded, and found themselves — Bui 
we will let the gaffer speak. 

“ Here is where we get our draught We are now under the large chimney, 
— cone, we call it It is supported by these piers. Right in the centre, be¬ 
tween them, you see that horizontal grate, with the fire from above shining 
through ; that is in the bottom of the furnace, — what we caU the eye.” 
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“ It *s an awful, fiery-red eye 1 ” said Lawrence. “ Don’t it look like some 
borrible, one-eyed dragon, shut up there, and glaring down at us through 
those iron bars ? ” 

“ Not at all; not in the least,” said the Doctor, who could be dreadfully 
prosaic when he saw young people inclined to be too romantic. “It looks 
to me like a very hot fire. I should think your grates would bum out fast” 

“ They last longer than one would suppose,” said the gaffer. “ Iron bars 
like these will stand a couple of years. The draught of cold air rushing up 
through them, and the dead cinders accumulating, keep them comparatively 
cool.” 

“ How do you get rid of the clinkers ?” said Lawrence, who remembered 
his bitter experience cleaning the stoves at home. “ I suppose you let the 
fire go out once in a while.” 

“ We let this fire go down about once in five or six years,” said the gaffer. 
“ Then it takes three weeks’ steady firing up to get a heat we can work with.” 

“ Three weeks ! ” exclaimed Lawrence, astonished. “ Then it would hard¬ 
ly pay to let the fire go down for the clinkers ! ” 

“ As for them, we just slip the grate one side, and cut ’em off from the 
sides of the eye with an instrument we drive up from below. We never let 
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the fire go down till the furnace bums out The furnace is built inside the 
cone.” . 

“ And where do you melt your glass ? ” 

“In pots set into the furnace, just overhead here, as I will show you by 
and by. Our glass pots are closed in, so that no impurities fi*om the fire can 
get into them. That’s the way pots have to be arranged, where flint glass is 
made. But in furnaces where they make common green glass, which they 
are not so particular about, the pots are left open at the top, for the advantage 
of getting the direct action of the heat on the melting materials. That lets 
the flux run over into the fire sometimes, and that spoils the furnace ; so 
that green-glass furnaces have to shut down about once every year.” 

Just then a being who seemed (to the imagination of the lad, at least,— 
the Doctor had forgotten his Arabian Nights some years since),—a being 
who seemed the dark genie of the place, advanced from some dismal recess 
in which he had lain concealed, and thrust a ponderous iron spear, or lance, 
through the bars, directly into the eye of Lawrence’s dragon, bringing down 
from it a sudden shower of fiery tears that lighted up the obscurity. In oth¬ 
er words, nearer, perhaps, to the literal truth, a strong, curly-headed, grimy 
fellow came out from one of the coal chambers under the cone, and gave the 
fire a poke through the grate, — using an extraordinarily long and strong 
poker, and fetching down, well, I think we may say, without being too fan¬ 
ciful, a meteoric rain of live embers, like the sparks fi^m an exploded 
rocket. 

The being retreated into the darkness; and now Lawrence beheld a 
wonderful piece of magic, or optical illusion. He noticed that the opening 
between the piers, beneath the furnace, extended a long way beyond, forming 
a sort of subterranean gallery, awfully gloomy, to be sure, except that now the 
very counterpart of his black genie, who had just thrust the iron into the 
dragon’s eye, appeared, and thrust up a similar iron into a similar eye, and 
brought down a similar shower of flaming tears at the end of the vista. The 
whole thing looked so much like a reflection, in a wizard’s glass, of the scene 
he had just witnessed, — occurring a few moments behind the usual time 
when reflections in earthly mirrors take place, — that he would hardly have 
been surprised to see phantom images of himself, his uncle, and the gaffer 
suddenly make their appearance at the second genie’s elbow. 

I am sorry to add that the worthy gaffer immediately dispelled the pleasing 
illusion by saying, “ The cave extends under both cones; there is another 
opening at the farther end, opposite to this. You see the other fireman 
poking the other grate.” 

“ Where do you put in the coal ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ I ’ll show you. Matthew ! ” 

It was rather disappointing to Lawrence to see his swart genie answer to 
a Christian name, and to observe, as he came near, facing them in the glow 
of the furnace fire, that he was, after all, only a harmless, good-natured fel¬ 
low-creature, notwithstanding the coal-dust that blackened him. 

“ Open the teaze-hole,” said the gafier. 
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Matthew led the way towards one of the black coal-chambers, and showed 
a deep, square-shaped orifice, leading up, by an inclined plane, through the 
thick brick ribs of the cone, into the furnace. It was closed at the farther 
end by a half-ignited mass of soft coal, which had been packed into it, to stop 
the draught in that direction. 

“ This is the teaze-hole, — though how it ever got that name is more than 
I know,” said the gaffer. “ Look up in there, and you ’ll see him open it.” 

Matthew took a heavy, long-handled iron implement, called a rake, and 
shoved it clanging up into the passage, removing enough of the soft glowing 
mass to let the visitors look in and see the dazzling regions of fire beyond, 
and hear the rushing of air and roaring of flame in the freshly opened vent 
Then he tossed a few shovelfuls of coal into the mouth, and shoved them up 
with his rake through the teaze-hole into the furnace, to show how the thing 
was done ; then the vent was closed up again with coal, as before. 

" I see you bum bituminous coal here,” said the Doctor. “ How much a 
day?” 

^ This furnace takes about forty tons a week. The other one, which is not 
quite as large, takes less.' The two average upwards of ten tons a day.” 

Lawrence asked what was the use of so high a chimney. 

“ That’s to make the draught. The higher the chimney, the greater the 
draught, generally speaking.” 

“ Can you tell why ? ” the Doctor asked Lawrence. 

“ I know heated air expands, and so becomes lighter than the same bulk 
of cold air. Confine it in a chimney, and that makes a suction ft-om below ; 
—as the hot air rises, cold air rushes in to fill its place.” 

But why will a tall chimney make a stronger draught than a low one ? ” 

“ I suppose,” said Lawrence, “ the hot air keeps drawing, until it gets out, 
and is free. It’s like a string of horses attached to anything ; the longer 
the string, the more they will pull. But I should think,” he added, “ that a 
chimney might be built too high. If the top gets very cold, I should think 
that would cool the column of air, and deaden the draught; — it would be 
like having one horse after another drop down at the end of the string.” 

“ That, I believe, is the fact,” said the gaffer. “ A sheet-iron funnel as 
high as this cone, exposed to the weather, would make no draught at all to 
speak of. If you build high, you must build thick, so that the interior of the 
chimney will hold its warmth all the way up.” 

“ How did people ever manage without chimneys ? ” said Lawrence; “ for 
I read the other day that they were unknown in ancient times, and that they 
were considered a luxury, which only the rich could indulge in, even in the 
age of Queen Elizabeth.” 

“ They made a fire in the middle of the room, wigwam fiishion, and let the 
smoke get out through a hole in the roof the best way it could,” said the 
Doctor. 

“ Glass-makers must have labored under an inconvenience,” said the gaf¬ 
fer. " I have a little book called ‘ Reminiscences of Glass-Making,’ which has 
drawings in it of the old-fashioned Italian and French glass furnaces. They 
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have no high chimneys ; but the smoke is shown coming out of short flues 
into the room where the blowers are at work. Their draught must have 
been very uncertain. A fire must have air.” 

“ It is estimated,” remarked the Doctor, “ that for every pound of bitumi¬ 
nous coal near two hundred cubic feet of common air are required to make 
an economical fire, — that is, to mix with and bum all the gases ; and that, 
in a fire like this, the weight of the air consumed is greater than that of all 
the other materials that go into the furnace, — coal, ore, everything.” 

Lawrence looked astonished. “ In that case,” said he, “ when people get 
in their winter’s supply of fuel, and grumble at the cost, they might console 
themselves by thinking that the biggest part of what they bum they get for 
nothing; it don’t have to come in carts, and they don’t have to settle the 
bill for it.” 

“ And boys of your age don’t get the bick-ache shovelling it in at the cel¬ 
lar window,” said the Doctor. “ It comes, as a great many of our blessings 
do, so bountifully and so invisibly, that we don’t appreciate it. It is well to 
stop and think of such things sometimes.” 

“ Now,” said the gaffer, “ I ’ll show you where the melting-pots are 
made.” 

Emerging from the cave, they crossed a comer of the yard, and entered a 
long brick building, in the first room of which they found a man at work, on 
a low bench, in the midst of piles of mbbish. 

Here is where the clay of the pots that have been used up in the fur¬ 
naces is broken up and cleaned. This man, as you see, takes up a piece at 
a time, and knocks off the glazed side, and the side that has been in contact 
with the fire. Then it is ready to be pounded up, and used over again.” 

They passed on to a second room, which was long and low and gloomy, 
and contained several bins, in one of which a man appeared, balancing him¬ 
self on a bar laid across it, like a gymnast 

“It takes the very best quality of clay for melting-pots,” said the gaffer. 
“This comes from Stourbridge, in England. It is first ground in that hop¬ 
per, and mixed with the burnt clay, then the whole is shovelled into one of 
these bins, and worked.” 

They turned to the gymnast, who, Lawrence now saw, was treading a mass 
of moist clay with his naked feet Before him was an empty space, extend¬ 
ing across the bin, into which he presently got down, and shovelled back, 
upon the heap he had been treading, more clay from a dense mass at the op¬ 
posite end. Then he got up again, with his bare feet, steadying his move¬ 
ments by means of the bar, and recommenced treading. 

“ That don’t seem to be very lively work,” said Lawrence. 

“ It’s better than a treadmill,” replied the man. “ There’s variety about 
it For variety I go to shovelling ; and then for variety I go to treading.” 

“ But you don’t keep at this all the while, — do you ? ” 

“When I begin a batch, I never leave it, except to eat and sleep, till it’s 
finished. I can’t give it any peace.” 

“ How long do you work it ? ” 
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“ About seven weeks.” The man looked up at a chalk-mark on the wall. 
“ I have been five weeks on this.” 

“ Is it possible,” said the Doctor, that day requires so much manual, or 
I may say pedal, labor in its preparation ? ” 

“ Nothing else will do,” said the gaffer. Machinery has been tried, but 
there is nodiing like the naked foot” 

“ Could you make equally durable pots without putting in the burnt 
day?” 

“ Pots made of raw clay alone would n’t stand at all; they would crack. 
We must put in the old burnt clay to temper them. You come up stairs.” 

As the gaffer threw open the door of an upper room, Lawrence fancied 
that he W 2 is taking them to visit a small menagerie. The loft appeared filled 
with monsters. They resembled exceedingly chubby young elephant calves, 
as much as anything. But, what was most extraordinary, they were standing 
about the room, a .herd of fifty or more, holding up short round necks, all 
with their heads cut off I At a second glance he discovered that they were 
never designed to have heads, or legs either; and that the great hole he 
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found in each pitifully uplifted headless neck was nothing more nor less thai 
the usual opening into the — melting-pot 


These w^ere the finished pots. Others were unfinished. There were twc 
workmen in the room, one of whom was engaged in cutting off slices of a 
»thick clay loaf, and making them over into rolls. He cut the slices by means 
of a wire furnished with a wooden handle at each end ; and he shaped the 
Tolls with his hands. The rolls — which looked like short, moist sausages, 
laid side by side on the table — were taken by the second workman, and usee 
in building up the pots. 

Lawrence noticed that he worked but a few minutes on one, then went tc 
another, and he inquired the reason. 

“ If I should build a pot right up from the bottom, with soft clay,’^ replied 
the man, “ it would all sink down to the floor with its own weight. We must 
leave each pot to dry a little, before we add much to it.” 

Lawrence noticed how skilfully he applied one end of a roll to the mass, 
and pressed it in,'working it towards him, around the edge of the pot; leav¬ 
ing no chance for an air-bubble to hide away in it, and expand and crack the 
clay when afterwards subjected to heat; shaping and smoothing all with his 
hand, and rounding the top into a dome. The boy watched and admired, 
and said at length he thought it “ quite an art” 

The man had just pressed the end of a roll upon the back of one of his 
monsters, and he left it sticking out ludicrously like a tail, while he an- 
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swered, " It *s no art; it only a notion. It takes a little gumption, and a 
deal of patience, — that’s all.” 

“ I’d rather be you up here than that man treading down stairs; you 
have some exercise for your mind,” said Lawrence. 

I’d sooner be the man down stairs,” replied the artist. “ He has no 
care on his mind but to hear the bell, and go to dinner. But I’m all the 
while in trouble, — fearing my pots won^t come out right, dreading they 
may crack, or something, and I *11 be shown the gate.” And, seizing hold 
of the tail, he proceeded to work it around towards the side until it had dis¬ 
appeared in the mass. 

“ How long will such a pot as this last ? ” 

“ There’s no telling anything about it. It may crack in a week, or it may 
run four or five months. Two made just alike, of the same batch of clay, 
will act that way. There *s no help for it, but just to break ’em up and work 
’em over again.” 

‘‘ They are like some people I know,” said the Doctor, “ who are always 
in the furnace of affliction, or being broken and trodden underfoot, and 
made ready for another turn at the fire. Stourbridge clay is much like human 
clay, after all.” 

“ But this clay gets a little rest in here,” said the gaffer. ‘‘ We like to 
have a pot a year old before we use it. When one is wanted, we lower it on 
a truck through this trap door, and run it into a pot arch, which is nothing 
but a great oven, or kiln, where it is heated by degrees, and left about a 
week, and then taken out red-hot, and run into its place in an arch of one of 
the great furnaces.” 

Lawrence said he should think that must be an operation worth seeing; 
— a heavy pot like that, red-hot! How much does it weigh ? ” 

** About two thousand pounds.” 

** And how much does it hold } ” asked the Doctor. 

“ Something like twenty-three hundred-weight of material,” said the gaf¬ 
fer, “ which we will now go and see.” 

In the yard below they found a man knocking the head out of a hogshead 
turned down on its side, which proved to be full of broken glass. 

“This we buy to melt .over again. Good flint glass is worth to us about 
two cents a pound. This cask came from New Orleans ; some of it was per¬ 
haps picked up by the rag-pickers. Did you ever watch them turning over 
piles of rubbish, or raking the gutters with their hooks You ’ll see them 
carefully fish out bits of flint glass, and put them into their bags, along with 
old rags, old bones, and pieces of old coal. The old rags go to the paper- 
makers, or shoddy-makers ; and the old glass, and perhaps some of the old 
bones, come to us.” 

“ What do you do with old bones ? ” asked Lawrence, seeing a large pile 
of them in a corner of the yard. 

“ We use many different substances in making different kinds of glass. 
We \ise bones — or phosphate of lime, which is what bones are mostly 
composed of—in making opaque white glass. Now come into the cuUet- 
room.” 
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“ Gullet ? — what is cullet ? ” 

The gaffer showed two old women sorting over heaps of broken glass, and 
said, “ That is cullet” ^ 

“ Where did you ever get such a name ? ” 

The gaffer could not telL But the Doctor said it was probably the’ • 
French cudlUtte (from the same root as our word cull\ meaning a gather¬ 
ing, a picked-up lot, a collection (also from the same root), and said he ' ^ 
thought it applied very aptly to such a curious heap. 

“A vast quantity accumulates about a glass-factory,” said the gaffer. > 
“ Sometimes you would think more than half goes into the waste-pans, when ^ 
we are blowing. But nothing is wasted. As the old, bumt-out pots are 
good to mix with fresh clay in making new ones, so cullet, melted over again ^ , 
with the other materials, improves the quality of the product Now for the 
other materials.” 

“ What! do you use sugar ?” said Lawrence, as they came to a number of 
upright open barrels. 

“ Taste it,” said the gaffer. 

“ Sand ! ” exclaimed Lawrence, the moment his fingers touched it “ But 
don’t it look like pulverized white sugar ? Where do you get it ? ” 

“ From Berkshire County. It is washed there, and put up wet, to prevent 
it from sifting out of the barrels. Here we are drying it in this sand-oven,” — 
and the gaffer showed a heap spread out on a large, pan-shaped table, 
heated from beneath. “ Sand,” he added, “ is the principal article in the 
manufacture of flint glass.” 

“ Why do you call it flint f'''* ^ 

‘‘ In the English factories,” said the gaffer, “ it used to be made of flint 
stone, broken up and ground. But in this country glass-makers found sand , 
much easier to be obtained. They got it at first from Demerara, in South 
America; homeward-bound ships brought it as ballast. But the War of 
1812 interfered with commerce, and compelled them to look at home for 
their sand, as for many other things. At first they used the sand of Plym¬ 
outh Beach, until better was found at Morris River, in New Jersey. But a 
few years ago sand of the first quality turned up in Berkshire County. 
This is almost pure silica. Silica is the article required, whether H occurs 
in flint or sand.” 

“ And what do you put with it to make glass ? ” 

“ You can make glass of two materials, — silica and an alkali. But it is 
good for nothing. It has no solidity. It will dissolve in hot water. To 
give it density and hardness, we add either lime, or — this material” ' 

“Red sand?” said Lawrence. “No, this isn’t sand!” — putting his 
hand into the barrel. “ What is it ? ” 

“ Red-lead,” ^d the Doctor. , 

“ Ground and sifted, ready for use,” added the gaffer. “ It is not ground 
fine, like the red-lead painters use. This or lithargp—which is another ^ 
form of almost the same substance, and answers the same purpose—is used 
in making flint glass.” 

“ But what is red-lead ? What is it made of ? ” 
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** It is made of common lead, such as you run bullets out o£ You’ve 
noticed, in melting it, that a thin skin always forms on the lead, which you 
call dross, and throw away ? That is a result of the mixture of the oxygen 
of the air with the lead it comes in contact with; that is, so much of the 
lead is oxidized. It is on its way to become litharge, or red-lead, which is 
lead oxidized to the highest degree. To make the oxide, they melt lead on 
the floor of a large oven. It becomes a bright lake of melted metal, at first; 
it is stirred, and kept burning, until the last appearance of anything like 
liquid lead is worked out of it Some glass-fectories make their own red- 
lead ; but ours comes from Galena, in just this shape, as you see it” 

“In what proportion do you mix your materials for flint glass ? ” 

Three parts of sand, two of red-lead, and one of alkali, is about as sim¬ 
ple a statement as I can make of it That will make you good strong glass. 
But there will be a tinge of green in it, such as you see in a pane of common 
window-glass if you look across the edge of it That comes from a minute 
quantity of iron which is contained even in the purest silica. A little arsenic, 
and oxide of manganese take it out, or, as we say, decolorize it Too much 
lead gives a yellowish cast to the glass. The oxides of other metals are 
used to give diflerent colors. In making different kinds of glass, the mate¬ 
rials may be varied indefinitely. Boracic acid may take the place of silica. 
Oxide of zinc may take the place of red-lead; in window and plate glass, 
lime takes its place. A variety of other substances are used to produce cer¬ 
tain effects. But the common transparent glass-ware used in every house 
is the kind we call flint, and it is composed of the materials I have named, — 
siHca, oxide of lead, and the alkalies, with arsenic and oxide of manganese 
to decolorize it” 

“ What do you use for alkalies ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ Pearlash and saltpetre, or pearlash and soda. Here is where we purify 
the saltpetre.” 

The gafier showed a tank, the bottom and sides of which were thickly in- 
crusted with beautiful large crystals. “The saltpetre,” he explained, “is 
dissolved in hot water. The liquid is skimmed, and allowed to cooL As the 
crystals form, they exclude all impurities, which are drained off with the re¬ 
maining liquid. The pearlash is purified in a different way. It is dissolved, 
Kke the saltpetre ; but the impurities, except what are skimmed ofl^ settle to 
the bottom, in what we call slurry, which we sell to chemical works. The 
liquid is then evaporated in these large caldrons, until only the dry, clear 
pearlash remains.” 

The gafler then showed where the several materials were all thrown to¬ 
gether into a tank, and mixed. “ They are then ready to be loaded upon 
this carriage, and taken to the blowing-house, — which we will now go and 
see.” 

This was delightful news to Lawrence, who was getting tired of these pre¬ 
liminaries, and eager to witness the wonders of blowing and working the 
melted material What he saw we shall endeavor to describe in our next 
number. 

y. T. Trowbridge, 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 

T O the young folks, — to all the young folks, — to my especial fnends : 

among them, and to those whom I shall never know except as a distant 
crowd of bright and happy boys and girls whom I like to imagine reading this : 
Magazine, I dedicate the following pages. Sometimes, perhaps, when they 4: 
have finished the stories, they will enjoy turning to my more se'rious chapters. 

There are few among you, I fancy, who have not grown up under the im¬ 
pression that the world we live upon has been always, so far as its general 
features are concerned, much what it is now. You know that forests have 
been cleared, that countries have been marked out according to certain 
boundaries, that cities have been built, and that countless changes have taken 
place upon the earth’s surface ; but these changes are all connected with the 
history of man. Your school-books tell you little or nothing of the extraordi¬ 
nary events which preceded by ages the very existence of mankind, and pre¬ 
pared the world to be our home. Your map shows you the United States as 
they exist to-day, and your lesson in geography gives you the name and 
boundaries, the rivers, mountains, and lakes, the cities and towns, of every 
State ; but while it teaches you so many facts about the State of New York, 
for instance, it tells you nothing of an ancient sea-shore running through its 
centre from east to west, the record of a time when America itself was but 
a long, narrow island, around which the ocean washed. 

You go, perhaps, to Trenton Falls, and gather there the curious animal 
remains of which the rocks are full; but as you pick up the fossil shells, or 
look at the curious old Crustacea called trilobites, I doubt whether it occurs 
to you that you are doing just what you might do at Newport, or Long 
Branch, or Nahant, namely, walking on a beach, and picking up the animals 
which lived upon it 

In the very spot from which I write, Ithaca, in the State of New York, lying 
on a line parallel with the old sea-shore of Trenton, the young people are all 
familiar with the broken bits of clay, slate, or limestone, to be found at every 
roadside, filled with shells and remains of marine animals; but I doubt 
whether they ask themselves how it happens that here, so far fi-om the 
ocean, sea-shells are so common that the very rocks are crowded with them. 
Perhaps they wonder how they came there ; but, as their school-books tell 
them nothing about it, they are contented to let it remain a mystery. 

Indeed, it is not very long since the wisest scientific men asked themselves 
the same question, and could find no answer. Only by very slow degrees ' 
have they learned, that, in the process of building the world, sand and mud, 
sea-shores, lake and river bottoms, have been consolidated, have hardened 
into rock, petrifying within them the animals living upon their surface, and 
the plants growing upon their soil. It is not very difficult, when one has 
the clew to it, to understand how this may happen. An animal, dying, sinks 
into the sand or mud, as the case may be; his solid parts — such as the 
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hard envelopes we call shells, or the skeleton of a fish — do not decay; if 
more and more sand or mud is piled above him, and hardens into rock, in 
the course of time, by the pressure of its own weight, the animal is em¬ 
balmed there for ages, till for some purpose or other the rock is split, and 
he is found in his strange tomb. 

Of these things I will tell you more in detail hereafter, if you care to lis¬ 
ten. Just now I only want to show that our world has assumed its present 
outline and general character very gradually, and that creation has been a 
process of growth, not a single complete act. 

Let us return to our geography lesson. Go a little farther west, and we 
come to the bank of the Mississippi, and our map shows us the great river 
flowing from north to south, from Minnesota to Louisiana, till it empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico, but our geography tells us nothing of a great gulf once 
occupying almost the whole of what is called the Mississippi Valley, when 
the States now forming the boundaries of the river had no existence, and all 
that part of our continent lay open to the ocean. Nor does it say anything 
of a time when there were neither Rocky Mountains nor Alleghanies, when 
immense marshes, on which grew forests wholly unlike our forests, filled the 
central part of the United States. No doubt it speaks of the coal beds in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and explains how coal is formed by the decomposi¬ 
tion of plants ; but these coal beds have a story of their own to tell, which 
would interest the dullest mind. They were built up by the slow decay of 
vast forests, in which the largest trees were of a kind known to us now al¬ 
most entirely as ferns, rushes, reeds, and the like. It is true that some large 
representatives of them still exist, but they grow in very different climates 
from ours, — in the tropical parts of South America, where there are tall and 
stately tree-ferns, and where some of the palms also resemble the trees of the 
coal forests. 

You may ask how we know all this, if nothing remains of these forests ex¬ 
cept the coal We know it because the coal beds are full of stems, leaves, 
fr^ments of trunks, firuits, seed-vessels, in all of which the structure is 
perfectly preserved. The coal, you must remember, was once only mud, 
the trees falling in swampy ground, soaked with rain, slowly decomposing, 
and forming a rich loamy soil, as trees do now, if they are left to decay where 
they lie. My young readers must not suppose, however, that one or twenty 
such forests would make a coal deposit of much thickness ; on the contrary, 
coimtless generations of trees must have grown up and perished, before the 
beds of coal were formed which feed all our fires to-day. As the layers of 
vegetable soil formed by the decomposition of such successive forests were 
heaped one upon another, the pressure of the upper ones consolidated those 
below, and gradually transformed the whole mass from a soft to a hard sub¬ 
stance. Here and there, however, a branch, a fallen leaf, a fruit or seed, has 
been buried in this soil without decaying ; and by such remains we are ena¬ 
bled to decipher the character of these old woods. 

Then came another process ; this mass had to be baked, to give it the 
character of coaL For reasons which, so far as 1 understand them myself, 
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I shall try to explain hereafter, the interior of the earth is hotter than its sur- 
fece. Here and there this internal heat finds an outlet, — comes in contac' 
with what geologists call the crust of our globe, that is, with the solid en¬ 
velope which forms its surface. This envelope is composed of a great num- - 
ber of materials, — sand, mud, lime, &c.; and these materials are changed' i 
into a variety of substances by the action of heat The effect of this heat¬ 
ing process upon the deposits left by the dying forests of which we have been " - 
talking was to change them into coal. We shall see hereafter, if you care to ' 
know more about it, how the petroleum of which we hear so much nowa-^ 
days is connected with this same internal furnace, and with the coal beds 
themselves. ' j 

Leaving the Middle States, and going fiuther south, we read there the same , 
story of change and gradual growth. In the days when the coal forests . 
existed, there was no Florida at all. It has been built on to our continent 
by coral animals, — strange little workmen, the busiest and most patient 
architects the world has ever seen, whose history we will study together. 

In short, all the countries with the present aspect of which your geography 
makes you familiar have grown slowly, through innumerable ages, to be what 
we find them. Europe was once an archipelago of islands in the wide ocean^ 

—a bit of France here, a fraction of Germany there, Russia just showing her- . 
self above the waters, neither Alps nor Apennines nor Pyrenees to be seen. 
There are regions of Central Europe, now far removed from the sea-shores, 
the soil of which is so filled with remains of marine animals, that you cannot 
take up a handful of roadside dust without gathering a variety of shells. The 
mountains of the Jura, in Switzerland, are full of such localities. There is a 
very romantic gorge running from the base of the Jura, near Montagny, to 
the village of St. Croix, about half-way up the slope of the range. I well 
remember wandering through it one summer afternoon with a party of fiiends, 
and our amusing ourselves, as we walked along, by breaking off bits from the 
brittle rocks forming the walls of the precipitous chasm, and examining the 
shells which fell from them as they crumbled under our touch. Resting after- ' 
wards on the mountain terrace above, while we ate our lunch of bread and 
cheese, and looking across the plain of Switzerland to the Alps, it was 
diflScult to believe that the ocean had ever washed over that fertile land, 
and had broken against the base of the very range on which we sat 

In the series of chapters I propose to write for “ Our Young Folks,” I 
shall attempt to explain, as far as modem geology teaches it to us, how these 
changes were brought about; what agents have been at work fashioning this 
earth on which we live, building it up or wearing it away, heating it in the 
great furnace of nature, cooling it gradually till a crust was formed upon its 
surface. We shall see that vapors condensed, and oceans slowly gathered 
about this world of ours, that gradually land was lifted above the face of 
the waters, that after a while life stirred on those newly baptized shores, and 
that at last the earth, so carefully prepared for this end, became inhabited, 
but not by beings of exactly the same kind as those which live upon it now. 

True, there were corals and strange old star-fishes mounted on stems, and 
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spreading their fringed cups like flowers in the water; there were shells end¬ 
less in number, infinite in variety ; there were Crustacea, that is, animals re¬ 
sembling our shrimps, crabs, and lobsters ; and there were fishes also, — but 
neither fish nor shrimp nor shell nor star-fish was our fiimiliar acquaint¬ 
ance of to-day. In their general structure they were the same, so that the 
naturalist recognizes them at once ; but that structure was presented under 
singular, old-fashioned forms, very unlike their representatives now. 

All the earliest animals were marine, for the very good reason that in those 
days the world was wholly ocean and low sea-shore. There was neither 
forest nor field; no very wide expanses of surface were raised above the 
water, and the dry land was not yet prepared to receive its myriads of in¬ 
habitants. But the beaches were ready ; their sands and shallows swarmed 
with a busy, crowded life ; and let me remind you again that, when we split 
some bit of inland rock, and find it full of shells, broken fragments of Crus¬ 
tacea, or star-fish, we do but break in upon one of the little colonies which 
had their homes upon those primitive shores, lived and died upon them as 
our animals of the same kind live and die upon our sea-shores to-day. 

Nor is it strange that we find small fragments of rock thronged with these 
remains, while large masses in their immediate neighborhood do not contain 
any. We see the same thing on our beaches now ; many of these animals are 
naturally gregarious ; others are brought together by the fact that in certain 
very limited localities they find exactly what they need to sustain existence. 
How often, in looking for sea-anemones, or star-fishes, or crabs, we find 
them crowded into some little comer they have chosen for their home, 
while we may hunt for them in vain over all the neighboring space. 

Gradually I hope to make you acquainted with some of these early ani¬ 
mals, and to show you that not only the earth, but the beings living upon its 
surface, have been different at successive periods. We must, however, always 
remember that there has been a connection between the past and present; 
that the period to which we ourselves belong, and all those preceding it, are 
chapters of one and the same story, intelligently linked from first to last 
We know it but in part; many of the pages are so tom and de&ced that it 
seems impossible to decipher them, and some are wholly missing. And yet, 
bit by bit, the students of nature are putting the broken record together, and 
puzzling it out for us. 

We will not, however, go back at once to the ancient world and its inhab¬ 
itants, in our talks about Natural History. What is near and familiar is 
more readily understood than what is strange and distant; a special fiict is 
more easily explained than a wide, comprehensive view. So I will begin, not 
with the great features of the world’s history, but with a very small portion 
of its present surface. 

In my next chapter I will tell you something of the peninsula of Florida. 
We shall see with what silent, quiet patience the ages have added this sin¬ 
gle outlying State to our continent, and we shall then be better prepared to 
understand the more general phenomena affecting the outline and character 
of the whole earth. 

E, C, Agassiz, 
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HONOR’S DREAM. 

I N the glorious Christmas weather 

All the stars came flocking together,— 

Flocking into the frosty sky, 

Jostling and sparkling, brightening and darkling. 
Winking and blinking, far and nigh. 

Proud Orion, high and large. 

Looked, as he leaned on his silver targe. 

At Cassiopeia’s jewelled chair, 

mile his heart-beats played with belt and blade. 

Bickering and flickering everywhere. 

He heeded not the rabble of stars. 

Nor the balanced and blood-red spear of Mars, 

Nor the angry torch of Sirius, nay. 

Nor the light like dawn, where the splendid swan 
With wide-stretched wings swept the Milky Way. 

And just as little they heeded him, — 

The lovesick giant with glittering limb, — 

For they were noting the bells in the spires. 

The cheer and mirth on the dark round earth, 

And the lighting of happy Christmas fires. 

The wind was blowing aloft that night,— 

Blowing the thin clouds high and light 
To airy ribbons, till one hung down. 

Gleaming and glimmering, shining and shimmering, 
A gauzy veil from the Northern Crown. 

And under the folds of the vaporous veil 
There grew the semblance of features pale. 

Of floating hair, and of shadowy eyes 
Gazing and growing, glooming and glowing 
In the face of the Queen of the Winter Skies, — 

The darkly radiant Queen, who knew 
The nook of each frozen drop of dew. 

The fortunes of all beneath her reign, 

The brooks that bubble in icy trouble. 

The frost-flowers stealing across the pane. 
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And she counted the little children, too, 

And sent them such dreams, the long night through. 

Of cousins and chums and sleds and drums, 

Of gay disguises and glad surprises. 

Of stockings and tarts, and wonderful plums! 

Out of the cold and tingling dark 
Lit by so many a diamond spark. 

Till, close on the breaking edge of day. 

Through casements stooping the Dreams came trooping. 
Rollicking, frolicking, ready for play. 

Darling Bessie, so white and so fair. 

The pillow all rich with her yellow hair. 

Was clasping a doll with angel-wings. 

While a queer dream rocked her, and told her the Doctor 
And Santa Claus were the self-same things. 

And who was so gay at the dawn of day 
As Bessie and Marian, Maud and May, 

When joyful Harry came bursting through. 

And grinned like a gaby, and said a new baby — 

A sister ! he’d kissed her! — had brought the dream true ? 

But long ere the Christmas sunrise came. 

Wrapping the white world with rosy flame. 

The kind Queen questioned if all were done ; 

For, with so many children, ’t was fairly bewildering 
To choose the fit dream for every one. 

And she shivered when, searching for and wide. 

She saw on the lonely common’s side, 

Where the winds from their four wild quarters blow. 

There lay little Honor with nothing upon her 
Save the careless coverlet of the snow. 

. For Honor no stocking hung over the hearth. 

No hand prepared the morrow’s mirth. 

Only around her the loose drift whirled 

Where the child had dropped when her tired feet stopped, — 

For no one loved her in all the world. 

Though the Queen of its jewels stripped her crown. 

She could make no snowdrift as warm as down. 

She could give the smile on no mother’s face, — 

The flying gleam of some happy dream 
Was sJl she could cast across the place. 
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I shall try to explain hereafter, the interior of the earth is hotter than its sur- 
fauce. Here and there this internal heat finds an outlet, — comes in contact 
with what geologists call the crust of our globe, that is, with the solid en¬ 
velope which forms its surface. This envelope is composed of a great num¬ 
ber of materials, — sand, mud, lime, &c.; and these materials are changed 
into a variety of substances by the action of heat. The effect of this heat¬ 
ing process upon the deposits left by the dying forests of which we have been 
talking was to change them into coal. We shall see hereafter, if you care to 
know more about it, how the petroleum of which we hear so much nowa¬ 
days is connected with this same internal furnace, and with the coal beds 
themselves. 

Leaving the Middle States, and going farther south, we read there the same 
story of change and gradual growth. In the days when the coal forests 
existed, there was no Florida at all. It has been built on to our continent 
by coral animals, — strange little workmen, the busiest and most patient 
architects the world has ever seen, whose history we will study together. 

In short, all the countries with the present aspect of which your geography 
makes you familiar have grown slowly, through innumerable ages, to be what 
we find them. Europe was once an archipelago of islands in the wide ocean, 
— a bit of France here, a fraction of Germany there, Russia just showing her¬ 
self above the waters, neither Alps nor Apennines nor Pyrenees to be seen. 
There are regions of Central Europe, now far removed fi'om the sea-shores, 
the soil of which is so filled with remains of marine animals, that you cannot 
take up a handful of roadside dust without gathering a variety of shells. The 
mountains of the Jura, in Switzerland, are full of such localities. There is a 
very romantic gorge running from the base of the Jura, near Montagny, to 
the village of St. Croix, about half-way up the slope of the range. I well 
remember wandering through it one summer afternoon with a party of fidends, 
and our amusing ourselves, as we walked along, by breaking off bits from the 
brittle rocks forming the walls of the precipitous chasm, and examining the 
shells which fell fix)m them as they crumbled under our touch. Resting after¬ 
wards on the mountain terrace above, while we ate our lunch of bread and 
cheese, and looking across the plain of Switzerland to the Alps, it was 
difficult to believe that the ocean had ever washed over that fertile land, 
and had broken against the base of the very range on which we sat 

In the series of chapters I propose to write for “Our Young Folks,” I 
shall attempt to explain, as far as modem geology teaches it to us, how these 
changes were brought about; what agents have been at work fashioning this 
earth on which we live, building it up or wearing .it away, heating it in the 
great furnace of nature, cooling it gradually till a crust was formed upon its 
surface. We shall see that vapors condensed, and oceans slowly gathered 
about this world of ours, that gradually land was lifted above the face of 
the waters, that after a while life stirred on those newly baptized shores, and 
that at last the earth, so carefully prepared for this end, became inhabited, 
but not by beings of exactly the same kind as those which live upon it now. 

Tme, there were corals and strange old star-fishes mounted on stems, and 
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spreading their fringed cups like flowers in the water; there were shells end¬ 
less in number, infinite in variety ; there were Crustacea, that is, animals re¬ 
sembling our shrimps, crabs, and lobsters ; and there were fishes also, — but 
neither fish nor shrimp nor shell nor star-fish was our fiimiliar acquaint¬ 
ance of to-day. In their general structure they were the same, so that the 
naturalist recognizes them at once ; but that structure was presented under 
singular, old-fashioned forms, very unlike their representatives now. 

All the earliest animals were marine, for the very good reason that in those 
days the world was wholly ocean and low sea-shore. There was neither 
forest nor field; no very wide expanses of surface were raised above the 
water, and the dry land was not yet prepared to receive its myriads of in¬ 
habitants. But the beaches were ready ; their sands and shallows swarmed 
with a busy, crowded life ; and let me remind you again that, when we split 
some bit of inland rock, and find it full of shells, broken fragments of Crus¬ 
tacea, or star-fish, we do but break in upon one of the little colonies which 
had their homes upon those primitive shores, lived and died upon them as 
our animals of the same kind live and die upon our sea-shores to-day. 

Nor is it strange that we find small fragments of rock thronged with these 
remains, while large masses in their immediate neighborhood do not contain 
any. We see the same thing on our beaches now ; many of these animals are 
naturally gregarious ; others are brought together by the fact that in certain 
very limited localities they find exactly what they need to sustain existence. 
How often, in looking for sea-anemones, or star-fishes, or crabs, we find 
them crowded into some little corner they have chosen for their home, 
while we may hunt for them in vain over all the neighboring space. 

Gradually I hope to make you acquainted with some of these early ani¬ 
mals, and to show you that not only the earth, but the beings living upon its 
surface, have been different at successive periods. We must, however, always 
remember that there has been a connection between the past and present; 
that the period to which we ourselves belong, and all those preceding it, are 
chapters of one and the same story, intelligently linked firom first to last 
We know it but in part; many of the pages are so tom and defeced that it 
seems impossible to decipher them, and some are wholly missing. And yet, 
bit by bit, the students of natme are putting the broken record together, and 
puzzling it out for us. 

We will not, however, go back at once to the ancient world and its inhab¬ 
itants, in our talks about Natural History. What is near and familiar is 
more readily understood than what is strange and distant; a special fiict is 
more easily explained than a wide, comprehensive view. So I will begin, not 
with the great features of the world’s history, but with a very small portion 
of its present surface. 

In my next chapter I will tell you something of the peninsula of Florida. 
We shall see with what silent, quiet patience the ages have added this sin¬ 
gle outlying State to our continent, and we shall then be better prepared to 
understand the more general phenomena affecting the outline and character 
of the whole earth. 

E, C, Agassiz, 
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H O NO R*S DREAM. 

I N the glorious Christmas weather 

All the stars came flocking together,— 

Flocking into the frosty sky, 

Jostling and sparkling, brightening and darkling, 
Winking and blinking, for and nigh. 

Proud Orion, high and large. 

Looked, as he leaned on his silver targe, 

At Cassiopeia^s jewelled chair. 

While his heart-beats played with belt and blade. 
Bickering and flickering everywhere. 

He heeded not the rabble of stars. 

Nor the balanced and blood-red spear of Mars, 

Nor the angry torch of Sirius, nay. 

Nor the light like dawn, where the splendid swan 
With wide-stretched wings swept the Milky Way. 

And just as little they heeded him, — 

The lovesick giant with glittering limb, — 

For they were noting the bells in the spires, 

The cheer and mirth on the dark round earth, 

And the lighting of happy Christmas fires. 

The wind was blowing aloft that night,— 

Blowing the thin clouds high and light 
To airy ribbons, till one hung down. 

Gleaming and glimmering, shining and shimmering, 
A gauzy veil from the Northern Crown. 

And under the folds of the vaporous veil 
There grew the semblance of features pale. 

Of floating hair, and of shadowy eyes 
Gazing and growing, glooming and glowing 
In the face of the Queen of the Winter Skies, — 

The darkly radiant Queen, who knew 
The nook of each frozen drop of dew. 

The fortunes of all beneath her reign. 

The brooks that bubble in icy trouble. 

The frost-flowers stealing across the pane. 
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And she counted the little children, too, 

And sent them such dreams, the long night through, 

Of cousins and chums and sleds and drums, 

Of gay disgmses and glad surprises. 

Of stockings and tarts, and wonderful plums! 

Out of the cold and tingling dark 
Lit by so many a diamond spark, 

Till, close on the breaking edge of day. 

Through casements stooping the Dreams came trooping. 
Rollicking, frolicking, ready for play. 

Darling Bessie, so white and so fair. 

The pillow all rich with her yellow hair, 

Was clasping a doll with angel-wings. 

While a queer dream rocked her, and told her the Doctor 
And Santa Claus were the self-same things. 

And who was so gay at the dawn of day 
As Bessie and Marian, Maud and May, 

When joyful Harry came bursting through. 

And grinned like a gaby, and said a new baby — 

A sister 1 he’d kissed her! — had brought the dream true ? 

But long ere the Christmas sunrise came, 

Wrapping the white world with rosy flame. 

The kind Queen questioned if all were done ; 

For, with so many children, *t was fairly bewildering 
To choose the fit dream for every one. 

And she shivered when, searching fer and wide, 

She saw on the lonely common’s side. 

Where the winds from their four wild quarters blow. 

There lay little Honor with nothing upon her 
Save the careless coverlet of the snow. 

. For Honor no stocking hung over the hearth. 

No hand prepared the morrow’s mirth. 

Only around her the loose drift whirled 

Where the child had dropped when her tired feet stopped, — 

For no one loved her in all the world. 

Though the Queen of its jewels stripped her crown. 

She could make no snowdrift as warm as down. 

She could give the smile on no mother’s face, — 

The flying gleam of some happy dream 
Was all she could cast across the place. 
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“ Since to-morrow the child must beg her way, 

To-night,” cried the Queen, “ let her heart be gay. 

Deck her, O Dreams, a Christmas-tree 
With branches that even reach into heaven ! ” 

“ And we,” sang the stars, “ will the candles be ! ” 

Straight from the pitiful Queen’s far realm, 

Into the boughs of a bending elm, 

Darted a bevy of flashing Dreams, 

While each icy spray caught an azure ray. 

And tossed it back in a mist of beams. 

Then from every stem a smiling sprite 
Scattered glory upon the night. 

And from bough to bough a rainbow flew ; 

The icicles tinkled, the gay stars twinkled, 

And cherub faces came peering through. 

And grander and greater, as Honor dreamed. 

The height of the glittering elm-tree seemed, 

Till over Orion its branches were creeping, 

And their mystical dances of banners and lances 
Beneath it the Northern Lights were keeping. 

What smiles on the cherub faces bloomed ! 

What shining shadows around her loomed! 

What pillowing arms bore her high and higher ! 

How this seraph’s pinions cleft the blue dominions, 

As the white flame fans from some sacred fire 1 

Forgotten the frozen sleep below. 

Where the wild winds tossed the careless snow. 

The constellations that over her wheeled, — 

Such warmth and lustre about her cluster 
In faces like flowers of some fadeless field ! 

For such music breathes over happy Honor, 

Such beautiful angels are crowding upon her. 

Such a tender hand has its blessing given ! 

Ah, waken who may at the dawn of day. 

But Honor already has waked in Heaven ! 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


I 
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KITTY. 

A FAIRY TALE OF NOWADAYS. 

K itty sat by the fireside one winter evening, her bright eyes flashing 
back the firelight, and a joyful smile on her rosy lips. 

She was as happy as a queen. In her hand she held tight three five-dol- 
lar gold pieces, which was something quite astonishing in these days, when 
all the money we use is made of oblong bits of dirty green paper. 

A dear little old Quaker uncle had given Kitty the gold for a birthday pres¬ 
ent, and had said to her, “ Kitty, thee is twelve years old to-day; thee 
may choose thy present for theeselfi” 

The little old Quaker uncle did not speak grammatically when he said 
“ ihee is ” and “ /A^^elf ” ; but that was his way and his afiair, —not mine. 

“Let—me — see,” said Kitty, with great deliberation. “Yes — I must 
have lots of candies — of course. Then there’s dolls ! but I have Gemen- 
tine and Puss, and the Major and the baby, — I guess that’s dolls enough. 
Well — books ! but I have Aunt Fanny’s ‘ Nightcaps,’ ‘ Mittens,’ ‘ Socks,’ and 
‘ Pop-guns,’ — and those lovely * Young Folks ’ every month. That makes 
a good many books. A gold watch would be nice; or a diamond ring, with 
three big diamonds in it, like mamma’s; or some beautiful coral ear-rings, 
only my ears have no holes in them, — what a bother! I wish they had! 
Dear me ! if only some one would tell me what to get with my gold pieces ! ” 
“ / will,” said a pleasant voice. 

Kitty looked round, and immediately became so fnghtened that she shut 
her eyes tight, and gave a little squeal; then, hearing nothing more, she 
peeped with the tip of one end of one eye, and saw standing before her the 
oddest, queerest-looking little old soul you can imagine. Her nose came out 
so hr, and her mouth went in so deep, and her chin stuck up so high, that 
she looked for all the world like those wooden nut-crackers the Swiss people 
make. 

I cannot tell you the color of her eyes ; I only know that there was a kind, 
tender expression in them, which almost took away the ugly look of the rest 
of her face,—like some people you and I love. They are plain enough, that 
is a hct ; but a good and beautiful spirit dwells in their hearts, and looks out 
at their eyes, and all tittle children (who know more than you dream of) love 
them at once. 

“So you think I’m quite a flight,” said the feiry, — for, sure enough, she 
was one. 

Kitty blushed till her ears were perfectly crin^on. 

“ Well, so I am. It’s enough to make one ugly to see all the selfishness, 
and quarrelling, and wicked conduct that I have to see in my travels round 
the world. I am the Birthday Fairy; and I have come, as you desire, to ad¬ 
vise you how to spend your money. Will you go with me ? ” 
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By this time Kitty had not only recovered from her alarm, but she wa: 
looldng lovingly at the fairy, and thinking that she was not so very ugly afte: 
all. In great glee she put on her curly white Astrachan coat — which made 
her look behind like a little white bear—and her white fur hat, beneatl 
which her wavy golden hair floated out over her shoulders as if the little 
bear had been buying a wig, to be in the fashion ; then she drew on a pair o 
red mittens, — so red that putting them on was almost as good as warmin| 
your hands at a blazing fire; then she ** put on ” her white muff, by pass¬ 
ing over her head the cord to which it was fastened; then she dropped the 
precious gold pieces into a funny little pocket outside of her muff, — it wa 5 
hidden by a darling little ermine’s head with sharp black eyes. Then she 
popped her red mittens, with her hands inside of them, into her muff; anc 
then she said, with a brisk little jump, “ I’m all ready ! don’t you see ? ” 

It was enchanting to go out at night; and doubly so to travel with a fairy. 
The stars twinkled kindly at them ; the man in the moon grinned ridicu¬ 
lously ; and the gas-lights made little wavering bows as they passed. Kitty 
danced every step of the way, and everybody agreed that this was a very ex¬ 
tra occasion indeed. 

The very first place they stopped at was the second story of a fashionable 
house in Fifth Avenue, — for all this took place in the city of New York, you 
must know. 

A birthday party had been celebrated in this house the evening before with 
great grandeur, on which occasion all the children invited (about a hun¬ 
dred) and the children in the house (nine) had crammed themselves full with 
candies; and the nine in the house, the next morning, had eaten up every 
scrap they could find that had been left over. 

O the doleful dumps ! what a rueful set they were now 1 Nine little beds, 
each containing a young human, doubled up with the stomach-ache, groaning 
with a headache, and all making the most horrible faces. The doctor was 
there, with nine mustard plasters, nine emetics, nine doses of castor-oil, and 
goodness only knows what else ! And he plastered all of them on their 
nine little stomachs with a mustard plaster, though eighteen little kicking 
legs tried to hinder him, and poured down each of their nine screaming 
throats a dose of castor-oil, and an emetic, and goodness only knows what 
else, until they all choked, and got nine of the most dreadful red noses with 
screaming and crying; and poor little Kitty’s ears tingled with the noise and 
hubbub, and the very thought of candy was so sickening, that she said to 
herself, ‘‘ One thing is certain ! not one cent of my birthday money shall go 
for candy!” — which was a very good resolution, don’t you think so, my 
dear little reader ? 

“ So you’ve concluded not to spend your money in candy,” said the fairy. 

Kitty started, and the \?brds, “She knows all my thoughts,” passed 
through her brain. 

“ Of course I do,” said the fairy. “ You can’t hide anything from me^ but 
I can hide as much as I please from others. No one knows we are here; 
we are invisible. I thought that you might like to judge for yourself whether 
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eating ‘ lots of candy * would make you happy, or buying it would be the 
most sensible way of spending your birthday money.” 

•* O no, no ! ” cried Kitty, with a shudder ; and, taking a last pitying look at 
the doubled-up and groaning children, they seemed to float out of the room, 
and were in the gas-lighted streets again. 

The stars twinkled more kindly than before; the man in the moon grinned 
like a hippogriff, — whatever that is; and the people in the streets were 
laughing to make themselves fat, and chattering and walking fast to keep 
themselves warm ; and Kitty went skipping along as if she had twenty pairs of 
feet, and was dancing with the whole of them. 

Presently they came near a magnificent toy-shop, the blazing light from 
which created quite an illumination. A crowd of people were staring in at 
the windows, and among them was one thin little girl with a basket of 
matches on her arm. 

It really seemed to be impossible to stretch two eyes any wider open than 
that little girl’s eyes were stretched. They were nearly popping out of her 
head with admiration and longing for a pretty little doll in the right-hand cor¬ 
ner of the window. Between patching and fading, her poor fi*ock was of 
half a dozen colors ; but her shivering hands were of only one: they were 
purple with the freezing, biting cold. 

Kitty’s blue eyes fell upon the child, who was still looking and longing. 
The blue eyes followed the direction of the longing ones, and, strange to re¬ 
late, the pretty little doll in the right-hand corner smiled sweetly at Kitty; 
and then, all at once, a thought seemed to float out of heaven, and rest like 
a dove on Kitty’s heart 

“ Come, dear birthday fairy, — come quick ! ” she said. With a hop, skip, 
and jump she was in the shop. The next moment she had bought the little 
doll in the right-hand corner. It cost half of one of her gold pieces, —but, 
hardly waiting for the change, she ran out and placed it tenderly in the 
match-girl’s arms, her face radiant with love and happiness. 

“ ’T is for you, little girl,” she whispered; “ I bought it for you with some 
of my birthday money.” 

I wish I could describe to you the wonderful, beautiful joy which spread 
like a sudden glory all over that poor child’s face, but I cannot You must 
do as Kitty did. I can only tell you what the poor little thing said ; it was 
nothing but **Oh, 0-h, O — h,” each time softer, and breathed out 
longer, as she gently smoothed the elegant blue tarlatan dress, and touched 
with her trembling fingers the flaxen curls of the doll. But these little 
words were quite enough to show her intense delight, and they filled Kitty’s 
heart with joy as she skipped away with the fairy. 

The beautiful stars seemed actually to smile this time. As to that queer 
old chap, — the man in the moon, — he was winking now, as well as grin¬ 
ning with approbation, at Kitty’s kind thought and deed. And she would 
have stood on her head with happiness, only girls don’t do such things ; so 
she took it out by hopping on one foot for quite a distance. 

Somehow or other, the fairy and Kitty were now in a wretched street, nar- 
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all the houses were lop-sided, and nearly tumbling 
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row and dirty, where 
down. 

A moment after, they found themselves in a low room, in the top story o: 
one of these houses. 

“ Look, Kitty,” said the fairy. 

The little girl saw a miserable bed on the floor in one comer, on which lay' 
a soldier with one arm. A deep red scar, as from an awful sword-cut, — 
stretched across his forehead. He was tossing with fever; his wounds, 
carelessly healed, were inflamed and very painful. He had been lying there 
two weeks. 

Three children were in the room, — the youngest asleep in another comer,, 
with big tears still trembling on his little pinched face. He had fallen asleep ^ 
crying for a piece of bread. The next one was crying now, sobbing out, 

“ Oh, give me a little, little piece ! only one piece of bread ! oh, I am hungry, 
hungry ! Give me just one piece. I ’ll promise not to ask for any more, if " 
you ’ll only give me one piece.” The eldest, a girl ten years of age, was beg- 
ging her to hush, her own lips quivering, her. poor little heart almost break- ^ 
ing with grief. 

They had no mother. She was dead, and this oldest girl did all she 
could, by begging, to keep the family from starving. There was no fire in 
the room, and they were shivering with the biting cold, — starving and freez- 
ing! 


O, wonderful magic of a kind thought in a pitying, generous heart! One ^ 
look, and Kitty had mshed down the stairs into the street. The next mo- ^ 
ment she was in the grocery store at the comer. “ Quick, quick! ” she 
cried, “ give me some bundles of wood, some coal, some candles, some tea, -k 
some sugar, some milk, some bread, some — some” — she looked around 
and saw oranges — “ yes, some oranges, and — and — butter, — a pound of . | 
butter, — and — O, do hurry, please, and come with me.” 

The grocery man — especially when he saw the gold piece which Kitty 
offered in payment — skipped about at such a rate, to oblige her, that he trod 
on the cat’s tail, bumped his own head, tumbled down in a heap of cabbages, ‘ 
and made pow-wow enough for forty Indians. But never mind! out came a 
little hand-cart with a roll and a rattle, and in it were tumbled all the things i 
before you could count ten ; and then the grocery man ran at a red-faced boy v! 

who was asleep on a pile of potatoes, and cried “ Boo! ” at which the boy ‘ V 

jumped—.not half a mile high, O dear, no!—and sneezed, and took hold v* 
of the handrcart, and dragged it after Kitty, who ran all the way back to the ' I, 
wretched room. 

“ Well done ! ” cried the fairy, who had stayed behind, as the eager little ' 
girl whisked around, and pushed the red-faced boy into the room, his arms 
full of parcels; then sent him down to get the rest; then pulled his cap off^ \ 
and asked him to “please to make the fire.” Something in Kitty’s voice, so 
sweet and clear, and her smile so tender, seemed to turn that gruff, red-faced 
boy all at once into a kind little chap ; and to his own astonishment he tore ^ 
off his coat, and went down on his l^ees at the old broken stove, and never 
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stopped puffing and blowing until a fine fire was blazing away ; and, in five 
• minutes after, an old tin shaving-pot full of water was singing, on the top of 
it, like a teakettle^s first cousin. Then Kitty thanked the red-feced boy, and 
gave him ten cents for himself^ and a smile worth a dollar, and sent him 
away as pleased as Punch. 

The sick soldier and the two children who were awake had watched all 
these doings in amazement, never speaking a word. They only saw Kitty, 
for the fiiiry kept herself invisible to them; but the little girl knew, by the 
light growing bright and brighter in the deep, calm, beautiful eyes of the feiry, 
how much she approved of all that had been done. 

And now Kitty peeled an orange, and fed the poor soldier with its cool, 
grateful juice, while his eldest child gave her poor little starving sister, not 
" a little, little piece,” but a big, big slice of the nice white bread, and woke 
up the youngest, so that his little empty stomach might also be filled. O, 
you should have seen the happiness then! You should have seen him tod¬ 
dle up to Kitty and his father, and generously offer them a bite, it was 
so good! You should have heard the teakettle’s first cousin boiling away 
like a good fellow, telling them in a little squeaky voice to “ hurry-up-and- 
make-the-tea ! hurry-up-and-make-the-tea-rm-all-right! ” 

So Kitty and the little girl and the fairy hurried up and made the tea. It 
had to be put right into the shaving-pot, — and oh, oh ! nobody knows how 
good it was ! so good, with milk and sugar! for let me tell you what I am 
pretty sure you don’t know, —poor people seldom, if ever, have milk and su¬ 
gar with their tea. They are thankful to get the tea alone ; and as to butter 
on their bread, they have that about once in a blue moon. When next you 
VOL. V. — NO. L 4 
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see a blue moon shining in the sky, you may make up your mind that all the 
miserably poor people are sitting in their parlors, eating bread and butter ; 
but pray don’t forget that they can also get these comforting things when 
good little girls run around hunting them up, with their birthday fairies. 

After tea, strange to say, the sick soldier and his children all fell into a 
sweet, comfortable sleep. You must not think this impolite in them, when 
they had such fine company. They could not help it They were worn out 
with grief and fatigue and pain ; and the good fairy, who — as I told you — 
was invisible to them, had pressed their eyelids down with her soft, kind 
hands. 

So Kitty placed on the rickety table all the money left of her two gold 
pieces, which would buy food for many days ; then, gently shutting the door, 
the two went away. 

O how the beautiful stars twinkled this time, and the man in the moon 
actually blew Kitty a kiss 1 It slid swiftly down on one of his brightest 
beams, and softly pressed her cheek like a zephyr. By this you see that the 
man in the moon can kiss as well as the rest of us ; and, if you wish him to 
kiss ^^ 2 /, you must go into the houses of the sick and poor, and help and 
comfort them, when his dear old round face is looking down upon you. 

But don’t tell, if he should; for it would certainly get into the almanac, and 
then all the dirty people that snuff up snuff and chew tobacco will be want¬ 
ing him to kiss them^ and that would be very disagreeable. 

Kitty’s cheeks glowed like twin pink roses, and she danced along, every 
pulse beating with happiness. 

Presently they came to a church. Lights gleamed from the painted win¬ 
dows, red, purple, and gold, and the grand notes of an organ thrilled the air. 
Voices sweet and tender blended with deep, vibrating ones, which floated 
through the aisles, and then died softly away. 

“ Let us go in,” said the fairy. Kitty’s sweet face grew grave and reverent 
as they entered and took a seat near the door, just as the minister was 
repeating this verse from the Bible ; “ Give alms of thy goods, and never 

turn thy fece from any poor man; and the fece of the Lord shall not be 
turned away from thee.” 

Then he told of the privations and terrible sufferings of our own mission¬ 
aries in the far West, the frontiers of our great country: how they had to 
ride or walk miles and miles in storm and sunshine, in heat and cold, to 
teach the great love and mercy of our Heavenly Father to the widely scat¬ 
tered people. He told of the poverty of most of these people, — so poor, that 
they could pay but very little towards the support of a minister and his fam¬ 
ily, who often suffered for the want of clothes, and sometimes had not sufiS- 
cient food to eat, — the poor wife working early and late, and the children 
— the little children—cutting wood and drawing water. “And yet,’* be 
continued, “ the souls of the people hunger and thirst for the word of God.*’ 

By this time the big tears stood in Kitty’s eyes, and blinded her ; but she 
heard the good minister cry out, as if from his very soul, “ O, will you not 
help our missionaries in their work ? Will you not help them now f for witb- 
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out speedy help they cannot do their Master’s work, and ” —here his voice 
grew low and solemn — “ you will have your reward; for our Lord has said 
that ‘ inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my breth¬ 
ren, ye have done it unto me.’ ‘ To do good and to distribute forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.’ ” 

He was silent. Then four grave, dignified-looking men went up to the 
minister with quiet steps, and took from his hands each a silver plate, and 
went from pew to pew, receiving the offerings of the congregation. 

The tender breast of the little listening girl had swelled high and higher 
with loving pity. A solemn awe crept into her heart, and a tender longing to 
help those poor, hard-working missionaries, whose little children had to cut 
wood and draw water ; their poor bare feet wounded, perhaps, by the flinty 
paths. 

Her last gold piece was in her hand. A tiny rosy flame seemed to rise 
from its centre, exhaling a delicious fragrance. She bent down to breathe its 
sweetness. Its golden light illumined her lovely face ; and her very heart 
glowed, and seemed to be singing a song of gladness. 

When the silver plate was presented to her, she placed her gold piece 
softly in it, and said, in a sweet, gende whisper, “It is for the missionary’s 
poor litde children.” 

Strange to say, the same bright glow flashed into the good man’s face as 
he bowed and passed on. 

When the service was ended, they went out, and high, high above the 
smiling stars and good old moon, an angel looked down with love upon the 
child, and guarded her safely on her way. 

And she was so happy ! so happy ! She seemed to float along by the side 
of her beloved birthday fairy, who by her gende magic had taught Kitty how 
much more blessed it was to give than to receive ; for this, and nothing else, 
was the secret of her happiness. 

Then the fairy gendy drew her to her pleasant home, and, placing her in 
her pretty white bed, she closed in sleep her blue and gleaming eyes. 

^ Aunt Fanny 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 

“ TV yl Y eye! ” said Cud, looking admiringly over the fence. “ What ef they 
was gold, sure enough 1 wouldn’t I run an’ git one changed, mighty 
quick ? ” 

Vegetable gold they were indeed, lying in great yellow nuggets here and 
there over the pumpkin-vines, basking in the still warm beams of an October 
sun. 

“ ’Pears like dey’d took all de sunshine to derselves,” said Cud, again. And 
so they had; for the suns of a whole summer had burnished them into gold. 

Perhaps my young readers are wondering who could own so queer a name 
as Cud. Well, the boy that owned it owned nothing else in the world, not 
even himself; for he was black and a slave. His real name was too large 
for his size. It was quite aristocratic, — Cuthbert Carter; or, as he would 
tell you with Virginia accent, “ Kudbut Ke-arter, sah ! I ’longs to de Ke-ar- 
ters, one ob de berry fust families.” You see they are all first families in 
Virginia; that is the reason why, when the war began, everybody wanted to be 
an officer. Poor Cud had little reason to pride himself on his owners, — “ de 
fust blood in Virginy.” It may be that “ fust blood ” flows hotter and quicker 
than second-rate blood. It is certain that his young master, Peyton Harrison 
Carter, — called Marse Pate for short, — possessed a fiery temper. Two 
years before the day that Cud was standing thinking slowly out his own the¬ 
ory on pumpkins, Marse Pate, in a moment of passion, had given him a 
stunning blow that sent him reeling down a high flight of stone steps. One 
crash of pain went through him as though every bone were ground to atoms, 
then a great dark came whirling down, and he was picked up — lame for life. 
Poor little Cud! crippled in mind as well as body by a great wrong; for you 
can easily imderstand, my little readers, that slavery had given as great a 
blow to his inner life as his fiery master had given to his poor dark body. 

Yet he was sharp in his way, too. He could not play like other children, 
or work as hard, either, so he had more time to think. He waited on table, 
and heard talk about the war, and he had his own ideas about it Marse 
Pate had gone to fight, and Miss Rose, his young wife, grew pale and sad 
and silent The old Missis, though, — Marse Pate’s mother, — was full of 
fight and fury about the “ nigger-stealers,” as she called the Federal Army. 

Cud sometimes wished they would steal him. 

“ But Massa Linkum couldn’t make nothin’ at all out er me,” he said, with 
a sudden thrill of pain, looking down at his shrunken limb ; and a look of in¬ 
tense hate came into his face, that made it hideous. No mask could have 
changed his expression more than did the thought of Marse Pate. 

But now a young lady comes out of the house, and Cud is too shy to stand 
staring there any longer. She walks slowly through the garden path, singing 
something softly to herself Cud has heard it before, and, as she approaches 
the gate, he catches two lines, — 
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** And every prospect {leases, 

And only man is vUe. 

“ Reckon dey is vile, sure enough,” says Cud, “ specially Marse Pate, when 
he *s riled.” 

The last of the crimson chrysanthemums had burned themselves out on the 
garden border, where a few fiery flakes stiU flashed on the grass. Some of 
tawny red or pale yellow bloomed on sturdily still, but the young lady did 
not pause to gather them. She only stood a moment, and looked at the — 
pumpkins, and a very sad face she had the while. 

“ Reckon she’s a thinkin^ of her mar’s pies,” said Cud, as he cast a reflec¬ 
tive glance back at her. And he longed to question her about that wonder¬ 
ful land, — so wonderful that to breathe the very air made one free, — where 
her home had been before she came South to teach. But he felt too awkward 
and shy to dare to speak to the fair Miss Alice, and he only slunk away on 
his homeward road, rather fnghtened to see how far the sun was sliding 
towards the west He had taken a long time to walk that short mile from 
Wheeling. 

But he limped as ^t as he could, looking neither at the white and feathery 
clouds, nor at the pale and waning light, only at the dusty beaten road that 
stretched out before him, — looking at last, as he neared his home, at some¬ 
thing else, — something that made him stop and drop back in a frightened 
way. What was it that the men were carrying so tenderly through the 
gate ? A wounded man, white and faint, with his life dripping steadily 
away in a precious crimson tide, a ghost-like likeness of his old enemy, 
a shadow of his young master, — could that be Marse Pate ? 

It was indeed. The fiery heart would not beat much longer; the fever of 
life was going out; the ashes of death whitened cheek and lip. 

Cud had no time to think, — time only for a slow horror to break over him 
like a cold rain, when a rough voice cried: “ Here, young un, run for a doc¬ 
tor ! — any one, only be quick ! ” 

Marse Pate’s fast-dulling eye had caught sight of the shrinking figure. 
Something more than pain contracted the white brow. 

“ He can’t go, he’s lame,” he murmured. " Where’s David ? ” 

“ Can you ask ? ” said the Virginian mother, sternly. “ Where is the 
Yankee camp ? One of these men must go, and at once.” 

So Cud saw his young master carried in. He wondered if he should have 
to wait at tea to-night, — if everything would go on as usual, while the life of 
the master was ebbing away. He stole forlornly into the kitchen, where old 
Dinah had just finished baking some fi-agrant corn-bread, and asked her about 
it “ Go ’long, chile,” she said, not unkindly, giving him a huge bit of the 
smoking pone; reckon folks thinks mighty little of their vittles when 
death’s in a house ! ” and then she sat down and threw her apron over her 
head, and cried behind that shield ; for she had nursed Marse Pate when he 
was a dear little baby, fair as a lily, with shiny golden hair. 

Cud stole out silently. It was not half so lonely out of doors as in that 
great house, where the shadow of a terrible dread had fallen. A friendly red 
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light still warmed the western sky, and as Cud looked towards it he suddenli . 
remembered that there was to be a meyeting this very night for enlistment , 
There were plenty of Union men in Wheeling, and a Yankee captain and j 
stump speaker were coming to drum them up. It was pleasant to Cud to- , 
night to think about a crowd; and he hurried along, shaking off, as he went " 
the chill and deathly thoughts which had troubled him, and singing to him- 
self, for company, a negro hymn. j. 

He soon reached the first straggling house of the town. The door stock . 
open, and a light was burning on the table. Some one was reading in s 
low but clear voice, “ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I thee.” “ Lors ! ” said Cud, with bated breath, “ I wonder what he 
guv ! A hunk of hot gingerbread, now, would be what I^d like.” 

Cud peered anxiously in. Some sick person seemed to be lying there on 
a bed, gasping for breath; and Miss Alice was reading solemnly the nex! 
words, “ In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 

• Cud forgot the political meeting and listened on. “ I wish I could find 
that gate,” he thought sadly, — “that Beautiful; but reckon iUs way up 
Norf somewhar,” and he walked with a lagging step, and sang no more. 

“ What ef I did meet Jesus or one o’ them thar’postles ? ” he said drearily, - 
“ reckon he would n’t speak to a pore little nig like me; spect dat ar man 
dat was cured so as he could caper about so spry like was white, for sure ! ” 

Thinking such thoughts, no wonder Cud stumbled into the wrong place, ^ 
and found himself among a crowd of gray coats, where a smothered “ hur¬ 
rah ” for Jeff Davis woke him up. It was a miserable old bam, lit by a few , 
flaring tallow candles, and looking just ready to fall in on the whole concern. 
There was a good deal of confusion and eager talking ; then two or three of 
Cud’s own color, who stood at the door, were put out Cud was so small, 
and the room so badly lighted, that he shrank into the shadows and stayed. 
What if he should hear some great secret that the Yankees would be glad to 
know ! He would go through fire and water to tell it to them ; and then — ■ 
his poor little heart beat quick with pride — then surely Massa Linkum would 
take him into his service, and give him some good place. 

So he listened with his sharp little ears, and when the meeting broke up ^ 
he was sure he knew something that the Yankees would be glad to know. . 
Their camp was two miles away in a gap of the mountains, — two long miles 
for him to limp up hill, that he might reach them in time. A rebel attack 
was to surprise them before morning, so he started at once. 

He knew the way, for one summer — the time before he was hurt — he had 
bounded along by Marse Pate’s side on a hunting expedition. He thought 
bitterly of that time now, as he limped painfully over the steep road, each 
moment feeling a sharp sting of pain stabbing the injured limb. He was no 
hero, poor little Cud! and the tears rolled down his thin cheeks ; but he 
never thought of turning back, not even when a white rabbit made a great 
whir in the leaves, and ran like a flash of light over his path. 

The stars came out now, silently, one by one, like little sparks of fire, in 
the ashen gray sky. But when the first silver bar of moonlight was laid on 
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'The road, Cud shrank back as though he had seen a ghost How the trees 
shivered together in the wind, and seemed full of strange whispering ! What 
c^ueer dark shadows ran over the ground, or danced about him like mocking 
imps 1 He began to sing again, trembling at the sound of his own voice. 

** Muss we, muss we, 

Muss we go down to sin ? 

My Jesus opens de golden gate. 

And ax you for walk in.** 

When he stood on'the bridge, he gave a quick look back at the road that 
stretched out white in the moonlight, as if he half expected to see the tips of 
shining bayonets sparkling through the night What if the Secesh caught 
him, and shot him for a spy. “ Wonder if folks would year ’bout it,” he 
thought, “ and know I done died for my country,” and the slow blood quick¬ 
ened in his heart at the thought 

But the next moment he said, disconsolately, “ Reckon I ain’t got no coun¬ 
try ; spect dis yer country was n’t made for nigger.” But then the beautiful 
North I — would he ever see that ? — and the Beautiful Gate, that must surely 
be there. And Jesus, what if he walked there as he did of old in Judea ? 
He reached the high ridge beyond the bridge, when a sudden strange hoot 
startled him. His foot slipped, the loose clay and stones slid from under 
him, and he fell crashing down at the feet of a Union picket, who had just 
emitted a hideous yawn over his weary work. He stooped tenderly enough 
over the boy, for he had children at home, and he forgot the color of this one. 

Poor little Cud 1 Fiery thrills of pain were burning out his life, but he 
made a mighty effort to speak. 

“ You ’re the despatch post, I reckon,” said the man, “ for you come quick¬ 
er ’n a streak o’ lightnin’.” 

Cud knew at once this man was a Northerner by his accent He felt a 
great whirling in his head, as though a hundred wheels were turning there, 
and grinding out new pains. “ Would it never stop ? ” he thought Ah, yes, 
poor little Cud, soon ! But he must fulfil his mission. He raised his head 
a little, and said, ** Don’t stay here, Yank. I was gwine to warn de boys; 
you ’ll do it a heap better. Tell ’em — tell ’em de Rebels are cornin’ mighty 
quick ; git ’em ready for ’em, — go — ” Then the myriads of wheels stopped 
grinding, the pain slipped silently away, and Cud fainted. 

When he opened his eyes again he was in a pleasant room. He was lying 
on a little white bed, and the first thing he saw was a picture of Christ bless¬ 
ing the children. The next was the sweet face of Miss Alice, bending 
kindly over him. He never looked at her without thinking of the white pond- 
lilies he had waded after many a time. Was this heaven, he wondered, and 
Bdiss Alice a lovely angel ? But the old pain came thrilling back through 
every limb, and even ignorant little Cud knew that there is no pain in 
heaven. He looked at Miss Alice wistfully. yered you a readin’ last 
night,” he said. 

“ Did you, and what did I read ? ” 

^ 1 liked it a heap; ’bout a lame man gittin’ cured at the Beautiful Gate.” 
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“ Shall I read it to you now ? ” she asked. -., 

Cud eagerly assented, but seemed very sad when she came to an end. ^ 
thort,” he said, slowly, **’t was gwine to tell us how to git thar. I *in Ia.mt v, 
yer see, an* I reckon ef I could once git to that gate, Jesus might feel rigl. 
sorry for me, and ef he could cure me jes* by stretchin’ out his han*, 'peai 
like he *d do it mighty quick ! ** 

Miss Alice did not smile. A tear, instead, came into her violet-like eyes, 
‘‘Jesus can come to you here,” she said ; “just pray to him. He died fc- 
you, you know ; and do you think he will not come when you call him ? ' 

“ And will he cure me ? ** said Cud, eagerly. “ I would be his slave, an 
work for him all my life, ef he would.** 

Poor little Cud could hardly take things in a spiritual sense. The g^rea 
wheels were turning in his brain, and his breath came quickly; but he prayed 
“ O Lord Jesus, I can never find de Beautiful Gate. Come now, and mak 
me well.** 

“Perhaps he will take you up to him,*’ said Miss Alice, tenderly ' 
“Would you give yourself to him, to serve him there as well as here ? ” - 

“ Do ye think Jesus, wid de angels shinin* roun’ him, wants me sai< 
the child, with some wonder, yet more of joy, in his tone. 

Miss Alice nodded, and then saw him close his eyes wearily. She went tc 
the window and opened it The chill gray sky was warming in the east with 
soft pink blushes, the morning air came in little fluttering sighs ; then rifts 
of gold broke through the pearl, and waves of violet and crimson rose ovet ‘ 
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the distant mountains like a kingly crowm Airy cloud-pinnacles melted into 
golden mist before the sun; while nearer rose the trees, with foliage strick¬ 
en by a sudden frost into wondrous wealth of scarlet and orange. 

A strain of triumphal music swept by on the fresh morning air, a sound of 
shouts, a snatch of the old air, “ Hail, Columbia! ” startled the dying child. 

" What — where is it ? ” he murmured. 

“ There has been a skirmish” said Miss Alice, “and the Union has won.” 

Cud raised himself, and a strange fire flickered in his eye. “ That’s all 
along o’ me. Miss Alice,” he said, with sudden fervor ; “ I done it.” 

Miss Alice thought he was wandering. She still stood at the window, 
watching for the doctor, for whom she had sent 

Now the sun, breaking forth from inner depths of rose, issued from the 
gateway of the day. Cud looked at it with clouding eyes. “ I see it now,” 
lie said, — “ de Beautiful Gate.” So he entered in. 

Helen Wall Pierson. 


DOCTOR ISAAC I. HAYES. 

D r HAYES is a native of Pennsylvania, and was born in the year 1832. 

After graduating at the University of Pennsylvania in 1853, in his 
twenty-first year, he immediately joined the expedition of Dr. Kane, and 
sailed for the arctic seas in search of Sir John Franklin. 

Of this expedition he was surgeon and naturalist, and he took a principal 
share in the explorations which distinguished that memorable voyage, — his 
chief exploits being a journey into the interior of Greenland, a journey made 
with dog-sledges across the frozen sea to the most northern land of the 
globe (which he discovered), and a boat expedition towards the Danish 
settlements of Greenland. An account of this last expedition he gave in a 
narrative entitled “ An Arctic Boat Journey.” Returning in 1855, after an 
absence of two and a half years, Dr. Hayes at once proposed to conduct an 
expedition himself towards the North Pole. It was four years before he 
was able, with the aid of his scientific finends, to equip a small schooner for 
the voyage. He finally set sail from Boston in the spring of i860. The in¬ 
cidents of this remarkable voyage are recounted in his volume entitled “ The 
Open Polar Sea.” 

It was this open polar sea which Dr. Hayes went to seek; and he 
reached it at a point only five hundred miles from the North Pole, travelling 
to that point over the ice with dog-sledges. During this journey he went 
much fiirther north than on his former one, and he planted the American 
flag nearer to the North Pole than any flag had ever before been planted. 

Prior to this, his schooner, the “ United States,” had been nearly wrecked 
among the ice-fields, and the hardy voyagers, being frozen up by the arctic 
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** Shall I read it to you now ? ” she asked. 

Cud eagerly assented, but seemed very sad when she came to an end. I 
thort,” he said, slowly, “ *t was gwine to tell us how to git thar. I’m lame, 
yer see, an’ I reckon ef I could once git to that gate, Jesus might feel right 
sorry for me, and ef he could cure me jes’ by stretchin’ out his han’, ’pears 
like he’d do it mighty quick! ” 

Miss Alice did not smile. A tear, instead, came into her violet-like eyes. 

“Jesus can come to you here,” she said ; “just pray to him. He died for 
you, you know ; and do you think he will not come when you call him ? ” 

“ And will he cure me ? ” said Cud, eagerly. “ I would be his slave, and 
work for him all my life, ef he would.” 

Poor little Cud could hardly take things in a spiritual sense. The great 
wheels were turning in his brain, and his breath came quickly; but he prayed, 
“ O Lord Jesus, I can never find de Beautiful Gate. Come now, and make 
me well.” 

“Perhaps he will take you up to him,” said Miss Alice, tenderly. 
“ Would you give yourself to him, to serve him there as well as here ? ” 

“ Do ye think Jesus, wid de angels shinin’ roun’ him, wants me f ” said 
the child, with some wonder, yet more of joy, in his tone. 

Miss Alice nodded, and then saw him close his eyes wearily. She went to 
the window and opened it. The chill gray sky was warming in the east with 
soft pink blushes, the morning air came in little fluttering sighs ; then rifts 
©f gold broke through the pearl, and waves of violet and crimson rose over 
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the distant mountains like a kingly crown. Airy cloud-pinnacles melted into 
golden mist before the sun; while nearer rose the trees, with foliage strick¬ 
en by a sudden frost into wondrous wealth of scarlet and orange. 

A strain of triumphal music swept by on the fresh morning air, a sound of 
flhoats, a snatch of the old air, “ Hail, Columbia 1 ” startled the dying child. 

** What—where is it ? ” he murmured. 

** There has been a skirmish” said Miss Alice, “and the Union has won.” 

Cud raised himself, and a strange fire flickered in his eye. “ That *s all 
along o’ me. Miss Alice,” he said, with sudden fervor ; “ I done it.” 

Miss Alice thought he was wandering. She still stood at the window, 
watching for the doctor, for whom she had sent 

Now the sun, breaking forth from inner depths of rose, issued from the 
gateway of the day. Cud looked at it with clouding eyes. “ I see it now,” 
be said, — “ de Beautiful Gate.” So he entered in. 

Helen Wall Pierson. 


DOCTOR ISAAC I. HAYES. 


D r. HAYES is a native of Pennsylvania, and was born in the year 1832. 

After graduating at the University of Pennsylvania in 1853, in his 
twenty-first year, he immediately joined the expedition of Dr. Kane, and 
sailed for the arctic seas in search of Sir John Franklin. 

Of this expedition he was surgeon and naturalist, and he took a principal 
share in the explorations which distinguished that memorable voyage, — his 
chief exploits being a journey into the interior of Greenland, a journey made 
with dog-sledges across the frozen sea to the most northern land of the 
globe (which he discovered), and a boat expedition towards the Danish 
settlements of Greenland. An account of this last expedition he gave in a 
narrative entitled “ An Arctic Boat JOumey.” Returning in 1855, after an 
absence of two and a half years, Dr. Hayes at once proposed to conduct an 
expedition himself towards the North Pole. It was four years before he 
was able, with the aid of his scientific fiiends, to equip a small schooner for 
the voyage. He finally set sail from Boston in the spring of i860. The in¬ 
cidents of this remarkable voyage are recounted in his volume entitled “ The 
Open Polar Sea.” 

It was this open polar sea which Dr. Hayes went to seek; and he 
reached it at a point only five hundred miles from the North Pole, travelling 
to that point over the ice with dog-sledges. During this journey he went 
much farther north than on his former one, and he planted the American 
flag nearer to the North Pole than any flag had ever before been planted. 

Prior to this, his schooner, the “ United States,” had been nearly wrecked 
among the ice-fields, and the hardy voyagers, being frozen up by the arctic 
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winter, which gave them four months of absolute darkness, remained in their 
perilous situation during ten months. They did not see the sun for one 
hundred and twenty-six days, — a gloomy period of darkness and inaction. 

The portrait we have given shows Dr. Hayes at this time seated in his 
cabin, engaged in projecting the chart of his discoveries. The moment 
selected by the artist is when the Esquimau chief Kalutinah (as described 
in Dr. Hayes’s narrative) has opened the door to enter the cabin of the 
“ great chief,” as they called the white captain. The portrait of this Kalu¬ 
tinah is painted after a photograph, as is also that of the dog in the fore¬ 
ground, which is a picture of the Doctor’s favorite and leading sledge-dog. 

The interior of the cabin is from a sketch by Dr. Hayes himself, who, be¬ 
sides being a successful navigator, traveller, and author, is a skilful artist It 
was in this cabin that the popular story, “ Cast Away in the Cold,” which was 
published last year in “ Our Young Folks,” was first sketched by Dr. Hayes, 
to while away the tedium of the long arctic winter. 




THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF LITTLE WHISKEY. 

BEING A CONTINUATION OF '‘QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE.” 

M y little folks have perhaps ^wondered at not hearing from me for a 
month or two past, but the fact is, I have been diligently looking 
around for something to write, and have at last found it in the ways and 
doings of one of the queer little people, whom I shall call Whiskey. 

On the next page is his picture. But you cannot imagine from this how 
pretty he is. His back has the most beautiful smooth shining stripes of reddish 
brown and black, his eyes shine like bright glass beads, and he sits up jaunti¬ 
ly on his hind quarters, with his little tail thrown over his back like a ruffle! 

And where does he live ? Well, “ that is telling,” as we children say. It 
was somewhere up in the mountains of Berkshire, in a queer, quaint, old- 
fashioned garden, that I made Mr. Whiskey’s acquaintance. 

Here there lives a young parson, who preaches every Sunday in a little 
brown church, and during week-days goes through all these hills and valleys, 
visiting the poor, and gathering children into Sunday schools. 

His wife is a very small-sized lady,^—not much bigger than you, my little 
Mary,—but very fond of all sorts of dumb animals; and, by constantly 
watching their actions and ways, she has come to have quite a strange power 
over them, as I shall relate. 

The little lady fixed her mind on Whiskey, and gave him his name with¬ 
out consulting him upon the subject She admired his bright eyes, and 
resolved to cultivate his acquaintance. 
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By constant watching, she discovered that he had a small hole of his own 
in the grass-plot a few paces from her back door. So she used to fill her 
pocket with hazelnuts, and go out and sit in the back porch, and make a 
little noise, such as squirrels make to each other, to attract his attention. 

In a minute or two up would pop the little head with the bright eyes, in 
the gr^s-plot, and Master Whiskey woulc^ sit on his haunches and listen, 
with one small ear cocked towards her. Then she would throw him a hazel¬ 
nut, and he would slip instantly down into his hole again. In a minute or 
two, however, his curiosity woiild get the better of his prudence; and she, 
sitting quiet, would see the little brown-striped head slowly, slowly coming 
up again, over the tiny green spikes of the grass-plot. Quick as a flash he 
would dart at the nut, whisk it into a little bag on one side of his jaws, which 
Madame Nature has furnished him with for his provision-pouch, and down 
into his hole again ! An ungrateful, suspicious little brute he was too ; for 
though in this way he bagged and carried off nut after nut, until the patient 
little woman had used up a pound of hazelnuts, still he seemed to have the 
same wild flight at sight of her, and would whisk oft and hide himself in his 
hole the moment she appeared. In vain she called “Whiskey, Whiskey, 
Whiskey,” in the most flattering tones; in vain she coaxed and cajoled. 
No, no ; he was not to be caught napping. He had no objection to accept¬ 
ing her nuts, as many as she chose to throw to him; but as to her taking 
any personal liberty with him, you see, it was not to be thought of! 

But at last patience and perseverance began to have their reward. Little 
Master Whiskey said to himself, “ Surely this is a nice, kind lady, to take 
so much pains to give me nuts ; she is certainly very considerate ; and with 
that he edged a little nearer and nearer eveiy day, until, quite to the delight 
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of the small lady, he would come and climb into her lap and seize the nuts, 
when she rattled them there, and after that he seemed to make exploring 
voyages all over her person. He would climb up and sit on her shoulder ; 
he would mount and perch himself on her head ; and, when she held a nut 
for him between her teeth, would take it out of her mouth. 

After a while he began to make tours of discovery in the house. He 
would suddenly appear on the minister’s writing-table, when he was compos¬ 
ing his Sunday sermon, and sit cocking his little pert head at him, seeming to 
wonder what he was about. But in all his explorations he proved himself a 
true Yankee squirrel, having always a shrewd eye on the main chance. If 
the parson dropped a nut on the floor, down went Whiskey after it, and into 
his provision-bag it went, and then he would look up as if he expected an¬ 
other ; for he had a wallet on each side of his jaws, and he always wanted 
both sides handsomely filled before he made for his hole. So busy and 
active, and always intent on this one object, was he, that before long the little 
lady found he had made way with six pounds of hazelnuts. His general rule 
was to carry oflf four nuts at a time, — three being stuffed into the side-pock¬ 
ets of his jaws, and the fourth held in his teeth. When he had furnished 
himself in thi^ way, he would dart like lightning for his hole, and disappear 
in a moment; but in a short time up he would come, brisk and wide-awake, 
and ready for the next supply. 

Once a person who had the curiosity to dig open a chipping squirrel’s hole 
found in it two quarts of buckwheat, a quantity of grass-seed, nearly a peck of 
acorns, some Indian corn, and a quart of walnuts ; a pretty handsome sup¬ 
ply for a squirrel’s winter store-room, — don’t you think so ? 

Whiskey learned in time to wo/k for his living in many artful ways that 
his young mistress devised. Sometimes she would tie his nuts up in a paper 
package, which he would attack with great energy, gnawing the strings, and 
rustling the nuts out of the paper in wonderfully quick time. Sometimes she 
would tie a nut to the end of a bit of twine, and swing it backward and 
forward over his head ; and, after a succession of spry jumps, he would pounce 
upon it, and hang swinging on the twine, till he had gnawed the nut away. 

Another squirrel — doubtless hearing of Whiskey’s good luck—began to 
haunt the same yard ; but Whiskey would by no means allow him to culti¬ 
vate his young mistress’s acquaintance. No indeed ! he evidently consid¬ 
ered that the institution would not support two. Sometimes he would appear 
to be conversing with the stranger on the most familiar and amicable terms 
in the back yard : but if his mistress called his name, he would immediately 
start and chase his companion quite out of sight, before he came back to her. 

So you see that self-seeking is not confined to men alone, and that 
Whiskey’s fine little fur coat covers a very selfish heart. 

As winter comes on. Whiskey will go down into his hole, which has many 
long galleries and winding passages, and a snug little bedroom well lined with 
leaves. Here he will doze and dream away bis long winter months, and nib¬ 
ble out the inside of his store of nuts. 

If 1 hear any more of his cunning tricks, I will tell you of them. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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“Wicked paynims full fifty or more 
Before my lance have gone down on the 
sand; 

Dragons a dozen and giants a score 
All have fallen beneath my hand; 
Enchanters a few and kings one or two 
I have conquered at your command.’* 

Thus a young knight made his suit 
To a lady coquettish and fickle and gay, 
But she was either provokingly mute 
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Or else would say him nay, 

For she was my whole^ and vexed his soul 
By the pranks she made him play. 

He went to his castle my last to keep. 
And he travelled along in sore distress. 
For my first vi2& long and rough and steep. 
And how could he ever guess — 

Who knew less by far of wooing than 
war — 

That “ no ” could ever mean “ yes ” ? 

Carl. 
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Willy Wisp. 


CHARADE. 
No. 4. 

A SWEET little girl with golden hair 

Sat in the great old rocking-chair, 

And while the kitten she fondled and 
nursed 

She heard my gentle and murmuring^rx/. 

She sat and sang to herself in glee, 

And the kitten slumbered on her knee ; 

A mouse from his hole in the wall peeped 
in, 

And at once there was a terrible din ; 

And in quickerttime than you could have 
reckoned 


The kitten had given and gained my '■ 
end. 


A lady clad in gorgeous array. 

With silk, and satin, and feathers gay. 
Through every street went up and down -'vj 
And looked over all the dry goods in town 
Tumbled and tossed them all about 
Till clerk after clerk \^as quite worn out 
When their patience was gone, and the* ' 
were half dead, ' 

She made my wheU —of a spool of thread . 

W. W. T. C 

PUZZLE. 


No. 5. 


My first is in crumb, though you hardly 
would know it. 

My second is also, for the letters will 
show it. 

My third is in puzzle, and also in pun. 

My fourth *s in amusement, but is not in 
fun. 

My fifth is in music, but not in the dancers. 


My sixth *8 not in waltz, but is in the 
Lancers. 

My seventh is in “Young Folks** and 
“Atlantic” as well. 

My eighth is there also, as quick you can ' 
tell. 

My whole you surely must guess if you can. 
He was long ago a most fashionable man. 

Patsie & Winnie. ^ 
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Willy Wisp. 


ANSWERS. 


79. Breast-plate. 

8a Asp-ire. 

81. Deciphering rebuses is a pleasant pastime. 
[(D ciphering) (re) (^buses) (eye) (sap) (lease) 
(ant) (pea) (ass) (time).) 

82. ’T is now the very witching time of night, 
when churchyards yawn. [(Tie) (snow) (thieQ 


E R Y (witch in G) (time) of (night) W (hen) 
(church) (yards) (yawn).] 

83. Regardez et aimez toujours vos maftres. 


84. Soft eyes looked lore to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 

“A head that is not ahead,” —that is the s 
to the last picture proverb. 
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In wishing the readers of Ottr Youngs Folks a Happy New Year, — which we do most heartily, — 
we invite them to sit down and listen to a little chat atx>ut our plans for the present volume,—the 
beginning of a series of chats which may continue through the year, if we find them mutually 
agreeable. 

OuK Letter Box is still to be kept open, and whatever is dropped into it will receive due atten¬ 
tion. New letters will be none the less welcome on account of the large number remaining yet 
unanswered, — which, by the way, will be examined as rapidly as possible. Of course, every letter 
cannot be directly noticed, and the best may sometimes have to i^ait. Business letters, which need a 
prompt reply, will always receive it, provided they contain the necessary stamps. 

We intend to have an occasional talk with our readers about the best books to read, and how to 
read them; about pictures, whenever it seems worth while to do so; about fancy-work, or any pleasant 
and nsefnl occupation for the fingers of boys and girls in those idle hours when they are so apt to slip 
nito mischief; about games, too, — for, although we have left our childhood a long way behind us, the 
mensory of its play-days is fiesher with us than that of yesterday’s toil, and we believe that there is no 
healthy childhood without fitilic and fun. In these last matters, we shall want the help of our little 
friends. Send us a description of any game you like, or of any pretty or curious kind of work you 
know how to do, that we may let the rest of our young folks know about it, — using always our own 
judgment as to whether it is suitable. 

If any one of these subjects should grow upon our hands so as to make it deurable, we will set apart 
for it some special comer. * 

As we are in season for the holidays, we take this opp<Ntunity to mention a few children’s books,— 
some new, and some which have already been tested and found worthy. 

For boys who like stories of hardship and adventure, there is ” Lion Ben,” of which it is sufficient 
praise to say that it is by the author of ” Good Old Times.” Like that, it is the history of a boy’s 
rough experience on the wild shores of Maine, and is the first of a series announced by Lee and 
Shepard as the ” Elm Island Stories.” 

” Cast away in the Cold ” is also to be had in book form; and it is, as the boys well know, a sort 
of Arctic Robinson Crusoe, very suitable to read in overcoat and mittens, — or, rather, when they 
are laid aside, of a winter's evening, for the comfort of a blazing wood-fire. 

For the girls, Jean Ingelow’s stories are deservedly popular. There are three series of them, pub-> 
fished by Roberts Brothers: “ Studies for Stories,” ** Stories told to a Child,” and ” A Sister’s Bye- 
Hours.” 

The “Little Prody ” and “Dotty Dimple ” books are great fiivorites. Of the last series there are 
two new volumes just issued : “ Dotty Dimple at Home,” and “ Dotty Dimple out West.” In all 
diild-literature, there are no creations more real aifd natural and charming than these two little 
New England girls. Dotty and Prudy. Everybody who knows anything about them wants to become 
better acquainted with them. 

Our older girl-readers, who were not subscribers to this Magazine in' 1866, may not have read that 
delightful story, “ A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life.” It is to be had in a handsome volume 
BOW, and u one of the very best books for girls. And, by the way, Mrs. Whitney ought to know of 
the namerous requests we receive, that she should tell us the story of a “Winter in Leslie Gold- 
tbwaite’s Life.” 

“Tom Brown’s School-Days at Rugby ” is a standard for boys, — one of the books they must be 
better for reading. And Hawthorne’s “ Tanglewood Tales,” and Grimm’s “ Household Stori^” and 
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Our Litter Box. 


[January. 


Hans Christian AndeiMn’s Fairy Talts^ are among the children’s classics. And, for poetry, there are 
“Willie Winkie** and “ Lilliput Levee,** •--fresh, charming, and wide-awake, just such verses as 
children like. 

Many other volumes crowd into mind, but we must take no more room to notice them. 


PRIZES. 

Wishing to obtain the very best puules, riie Editors oflfer for them the following prises: — 

For the Two Best Illustrated Rebuses, a Prize of Fifteen Dollars bach. 

For the Two Best Charades or Riddles, a Prize of Ten Dollars bach. 

For the Two Best Puzzles of any other rind, a Prize of Ten Dollars each. 

The prizes will be paid in money or in books, as the authors may choose. 

This offer will remain open until the publication of the April number. All the puzzles sent in will, 
of course, be retained. 

Some funiliar quotation {not from the Bible) is the most suitable subject for a Rebus. And 
those are the best rebuses which read in the same way to the ear and to the eye, and in which one 
word does not run into another. In charades, also, the syllable-words should be pronounced exactly 
as in the whole word they compose. And do not forget that every answer of an enigma, partial and 
entire, should be numbered and written out in full; — also that letters which are most plainly and 
neatly written, and on one side of the sheet only, are those which an editor is likely to read first 

From our Prospectus it will be seen that the Magazine will this year be instructive, as well as enter¬ 
taining. 

No pains will be spared to secure for our great family of readers valuable information on all important 
subjects, and to make Our Young Folk* ounpanionablt for them, in school and out of school, at worii 
or at play. 

And as in large families there are children of all ages, we shall consider the wants of all; — of the 
babies who have not outgrown the lullabies of dear old Mother Goose, as well as of the boys who are 
putting on their seven-league boots for grown-up adventures, and the girls who are dreaming what the 
world will look like when they are young ladies; not forgetting the real, live, healthy children, who do 
not think about themselves at all, and so are easily entertained; nor the little invalids, who look up 
with gratitude so touching when any cheerful visitor helps them to foiget their pain. To them, 
especially, we hope to make Our Young Folks welcome. And jusf here we want to give an extract 
from a letter which has brought us real pleasure and encouragement: — 

“My dear 'Young Folks*: I hope you will not think me very bold in writing to you, but 
I would like so much to compose some enigmas, charades, &c for your interesting Magazine, that 
I thought I would write and ask ^ou if I might try. 

“ I spend nearly all my time in reading, as I am a cripple, and never leave my room at all except on 
very warm, mild days, when I go out to ride with Auntie; but even that tires me very much, so that 
reading is my chief amusement, — especially reading Our Young Folks^ and working out the puzzles. 
I enjoy the mythological enigmas very much indeed, as I have just finished studying ‘Dwight’s 
Mythology *; though it hardly seemed a study to me, it was so interesting with Aunt Mary, — but she 
makes every lesson interesting. 

“ I hope when I grow up I can be just as clever and good as Auntie is, everybody loves her so 
much! But then I may not live to grow up, for, as I have already told you, I am a cripple, and so very 
weak I I get tired very easily, so that I don’t suppose I could do much good to any one, even if 1 did 
live: do you think I could ? ** 

Dear little Alice I It is tke heart to do good that the world most needs, and that Heaven accepts 
You have already helped us by your kind words, and we will gladly examine anythmg yon send us, 
and give it a fair chance for a place. 

And you may — God grant you may I — grow up to be a comfort to many; for it is not die cripided 
in body that encumber the earth, but the crippled in soul. 

Thanks, little Alice, for all the other kind things you say of us, that seem too flattering to quote 
here. And for you, and for all our friends, and for the wide world, we repeat the Christmas benediction 
of Tiny Tim, — 

** God bless us, every one 1 ** 
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New Juvenile Books published by Lee & Shepard. 

outer OpHc't New Story, 

Palace and Cottage f 


Or, Touaf America in Prance and Sirltserland. 
Idaw. Uloetrated. 91.60. Being rolome 6 of 

TOXTNa AMERICA ABROAD. 

A Library of TTarel and Adrentnre in Foreign 
lAoda. lOmo. lUuatrated by Stetiics, PnuxSi 
andochera. 


Rev. ElyakKtllogg't Book$. 

Uon Bern of Elm Island. 

ClmrUe Bell t The Waif of Elm Island. 
Being rda. 1 and 2 of 

ELM ISLAND STORIES. 

By Rst. Bluah Killooo, Anthor of ** Oood Old 
Tiiaea," **8paitacas to the Gladlatora,** Ac., Ac. 
To be oompletei in atz Tolnmea. Idmo. Ulus* 
trated. Pervoinme, 81.26. 

By Min Mulock andothero. 

LITTLE ANNA STORIES. 

9x Tolnmea. Dloatrated. Per volnm^ 60 cents. 

1. Little Anna. 4. A Thonaand a Tear. 

1. The Little Helper. 6. Estelle'aBtorieaidMinlDoga 
8 . Alice Learmont. 0. The Cbeerfbl Heart. 
Omptete in Book Form. 

THE 8TARR7 FLAG SERIES. 

By OuTis Orac. SU rohunea. lUnatrated. Per 
▼oL, 8L26. 

The Starry Flag. Freaka of Fortnne. 

Breaking Away. Make or Break. 

Seek and Find. Doirn the Hirer. 


“Tfce Uncgjproachable Striee.'' 

LITTLE FRUDT STORIES. 

By SoPBiB Mat. Now complete. Six rolomca, 
handaomely Uloatrated, in a neat box. Per roL, 
76 cents. 

1 little Prady. 

2. Little Prndy*8 Slater Soaie. 

3. Little Pnidy’a Captain Horace. 

4 Little Prndy'a Gouain Grace. 

6 . Little Prody’a Story-Book. 

6 . Little Prody'a Dotty Dimple. 


Ttoo Attractiw Booiko. 

CHANGING BASE; 

Or, What Edward Rice learnt. By Wiluam 
ErxBBTT, Author of On the Cam.** lOmo. D- 
Inatrated. 81 *26. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 

A Collection of Storiea for Children. By Hxvrt 
C. Wbight. New Edition. Tinted paper. Il¬ 
lustrated. 81.26. 


By two Favorite AuQiore. 

THE PROVERB SERIES. 

By Mbs. M. E. Bsadlbt and Mibb Katk J. Nbblt. 
To be completed in six volumes. Ulustrated. 
Per vol., 81.00. 

1 Birds of a Feather. 

2. Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds. 

8 . Handsome is that Handsome does. 


An Excellent Sabbath-School Seriee. 

THE ALDEN SERIES. 

By Joseph Alden, D.D. Poor vols. lUnstrated. 
Per vol., 60 cents. 

1. The Cardinal Flower. 3. Henry Ashton. 

2. The Loat Lamb. 4. The Light-hearted Girl. 

77ic CfiiQren't Favorite. 

THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 

By May Mannering. To be completed in six vols. 
Illnstrated. Per vol., 81.00. 

1. Climbing the Rope. 

2. Billy Grimes's Favorite. 

3. The Cruise of the Dashaway. 

4. The Little SpanianL_ 


For Children of all age$.*^ 

DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 

By SopHiB Mat, Author of Little Prudy.” 
be completed in six volumes. lUustrated. 
toL, 76 cents. 

1. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother^ 

2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

8 . Dotty Dimple out West 

4. Dottjr Dimple at Play. 

6 . Dotty Dimple at School. {In Press.) 
6 . Dotty Dimple's Flyaway. “ 


To 

Per 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 

Great Inducements to Subscribe. 

OIjIVBB optic is now engaged in writing a Series of Stories expressly for this Magazine, 
entitled 

THE LAKE SHORE SERIES. 

In No. 106 (Jan. 8,1860) will be commenced 

LIGHTMUfa BXPRESSi or, The Rlwol AeaidemleB. To be followed by 
ON TIMB I or, The Captain of the Coajrga Steamer. 

SWITCH OFF t or. The War of the StadentB. 

BRAKB UP} or, the Yonng Peaecmakere* 
Making four Stories by Ouvaa Cmo, to be pnbllshed in *'Our Boys and Girls ** for 1869 } the coat of 
whldi, when completed, would be 8 6.00, — dooble the price of the Magazine. 

In additkm to OLivaa Omo's oontribatkma. Wide Awake Stories by popular authors, Original Artl- 
des wjtb American Ideas by American Anthors, Sketches of Travel, Hunting, and Fishing, Original 
Dialogues, Declamations, Pnaales, Rebnaea, Ac., Illustrations by the best Artists, make 

OUVEB OPTIC’S HAGAZmE, Published ONCE A WEEK, 

The best as well as the cheapest JnvenUe Magasine published In the United States. 

Tenns, $2A0 per Year) $1.25 for six months) 6 cents per number* 

Spedmens furnished free on appUcatlon to the Publishers by mall. 

LEE A SHEPARD, Pnblishers, 149 Washington St, Boston* 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser. 

CRANDALL’S 

IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN 


CAN BE MADE INTO 


BKIDQES, 


FENCES, 


TOOLS, 


CHAIES, 


CASTLES, 


CR4DLES, 


BOXES, 


SHEDS, 


other forms In almost endless variety, and, trhen finished, the structure remains firm, ro that it 
can be carrieil about #kboat falling to pieces. Having given these blocks a practical trial Id their own 
ftunilies, the publishers of the American Afrrintlturist were so well pleased with thorn that they C 5 on- 
■ented to take the general agency for their sale. ^ j ^ 

The blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing a set, and a card giving various designs or 
bondings. Price per set: Plain, No 1, » 2.00} No. 2, 9 1.60 No. 8, »1. Extra, Maple Finish, No. 
1 S3.00t No. 2, $200) No. 3, $1.50. Orders are solicited from the trade, who will be supplied on 
Uberal terms. Address ORANGE JUDD dfc CO., *45 Br oadway, New Yorlx. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

a luutTunD iMTiav imizik fqi ion mi biku. 


BDITBD BT 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE and LUCY LARCOM. 


Thb Conductcnv of Our Young Folks will spare no effnt or expense to maintain, and eren ad¬ 
vance, the high reputation which the Magazine has already gained. Adopting some new features sug¬ 
gested by the experience of the past four yean, they will aim not only to preserve the high literary 
and artistic character of the Magazine, but also to give it a more comprehensive and practical cast 
than heretofore. And they feel confident that the arrangements they have made for the coming year 
will answer all reasonable demands of parents and educators for a Magazine at once entertaining and 
useful In addition to Stories, Sketches of Travel, and Poems, the Magazine will contain an increased 
proportion of valuable and instructive aitides from the best writers, on History, Biography, Science^ 
Gardening, Industrial Topics, and other subjects of interest and practical importance. 

They invite careful attention to the following statement of some of the principal features of 


OUR -YOJJNG FOLKS FOR 1869. 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY, BY T. B. ALDRICH, 

Being the narrative of a boy's life and emriences in an ancient New England seaport, will be the 
leading Serial Stoi^ in Our Young Folks for the year 1869 . The pictureroue legends and traditions 
of the town, and the eccentric characters peculiar to every New England Village, form the background 
upon which the author has traced the career of a genuine Yankee lad whose animal spirits and healthy 
love of mischief led him into innumerable amusing adventures. The Bad Boy is a close study fh>m 
life, and will be recognized at once, by every one familiar with the species, as a feithfbl delineation. 
He is a fresh character in American juvenile literature, which is overcrowded with unnaturally good 
boys. The Editors would not have it inferred that Mr. Aldrich’s Bad Boy is in any way a vidous 
one, or even a very bad one. Rambles in the woods, perilous adventures on the river, snow-ball bat¬ 
tles, holiday sports, episodes of school life, a boy’s Theatre, a boy’s Club, and a boy’s love affiiir^ an 
among the materials out of which Mr. Aldrich has woven one of the most sparkling and entertaining 
stories ever written for youthful readers. 

GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

This highlv interesting and important serial story has been written by the Author of that popular 
work, “ Six Hundred Dollars a Year,” and is intended to convey, in an entertaining form, nints to 
young girls as to a useful disposal of their leisure time, and to dve valuable assistance in the study 
of Botany, serving the purpose for them which was answered for boys in the admirable serial, 
” Farming for Bo]fs.” 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Ewward Evbrbtt Halk will contribute, under the above title, a series of papers, written for the 
practical instruction 6f grown-up boys and girls, and of our very young men and women, in the meth¬ 
ods of life. Th^ will indude suggestions as to the way — How to Talk ; How to Read; How to 
Write; How to Travel; How to Act in Society; and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 

Under this title Mrs. Professor Agassiz will give a series of papers, explaining'in a fiuniliar way 
many of the phenomena observed in the world about us. She vriH tell us of the c^ deposits found 
hundreds of feet below the surface of the earth. She uill also explain the wav in whicn the coral 
insects construct islands in the ocean,—relatiiw particularly how these little insects liave through 
unnumbered years built up the whole State of Florida. She will also tell us how and why eartn- 
quakes occur, and will describe some of the more noted ones in history. In short, it will be her aim, 
by callii^ attention to some of the more suggestive and well-known phenomena of nature, to lead the 
minds of the young to the contemplation of roe way in which Infinite Wisdom has buQt up this wocid 
of ours. 

These papers will be written eqiecially for young people, and will have the authority of pRom- 
soR Agassiz. 


THE GREAT NAVIGATORS, VOYAGERS, AND DISCOVERERS. 

Mr. Jambs Parton wiU contribute a number of Biographical Sketches, taking as his subjects 
the lives and adventures of some of the most eminent navigators and discoverers, dating from the 
introduction of the mariner’s compass. These will include ^nce Henry of Portugal, Diaz, Vasco 
da Gama, Magellan, Columbus, John and Sd>astian Cabot, Champlain, Hudson, and others. 
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The Editors congratnlate their yoang readers that in these adventurou^oumeys they are to be ac¬ 
companied by so genial amd entertaining a companion as Mr. Parton. Tne rtody of geomphy wUl 
gain a fiudnating interest from his account of those voya^ of discovery by which Oceai^ Continents, 
Islands, Races, and Peoples before unknown, were brought to light 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

Wm be presented in articles by Mr. J. H. A. Bomb. These will include **The Mound-Builders of 
t^ West” “The First New England Thanl^ving,” “^em Witchcnfr,** “King ,Philip ’8 
War,*’ “ Pire Marquette and the Mississippi Explorations.** 

HUMAN BEES. 


which be has visited some ot the largest manufactories in the count^^ and he is therefore able to give 
a fun account of the curious devices employed in making and working this materiaL Coal-Minibg, 
Ship-Building. Watch-Making, and other equally attractive branches of industry, will be treated m 
this series of papers. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE 

Will be treated in articles nowin course of publication by the Author op “Thb Sbvbn Littlb 
S isTBRs,** to which others will be added by Mr. W. F. G. Shanks —who has already prepared 
papers upon the Firb-Damp, Wrecks and Wrecking, &c.,~and by Mr. Charles J. Fostbr. 

DECLAMATIONS. 

Reoognixiiw the importance of securi^ for the Magazine Declamations of an entirely fresh charac¬ 
ter. the Conductors rave arranged witn Rbv. Elitah Kellogg, author of ** Spartacus ** and 
** Icilius.'* to furnish several new ones. The first of these. ** Hannibal at the Altar,*' wUl appear 
early in the year. 


DIALOGUES. 

Mr. Epbs Sargent will furnish a number of new Dialogues adapted to School Exhibitions 
and Private Representations. 

ACTING CHARADES. 

Each number of the new volume will contain an Acting Charade, prepared expressly for young 
people by S. Annie Frost, the best American writer of such pieces. 

Mrs. Stowe. Mrs. Diaz, Miss Mulock. Mrs. Whitney, Miss Chollbt, Mrs. Austin, 
** Aunt Fanny,*’ Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Phblp^ Mrs. Weeks. Miss Prescott, 
** Sophie May,** and others^ will continue their pleasant contnbutimis, and their names are an 
that siticles of spccial benefit and interest to giris will not be wanting in the Magazine. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Illustrations will remain under the charge of Mr. Anthony, and no pains will be spared to 
supply the best which can possibly be obtained. Special prcmiinence will hereafter be given to FULL- 
PAGE PICIURES. 

ROUND THE EVENING LAMP, AND OUR LETTER BOX. 

These departments will be enlarged and improved. The E^tors will endeavor through these De- 
partoMntt to give encouragement and advice to their young friends, and they cordially invite com- 
iBunicatioos from all their readers. 

EDITORIAL CHATS. 

The Editors will r ese rv e in each number a space for Familiar Chats with dietr young readers about 
books, pioures, games, work, and any topics of interest that may be suggeet^ 


TERMS. 

Single or Specimen number, ao cents. Yearly subscription, 9.00 in advance; Three copies, 
^ 5 . 00 : Five copies, $ 8.00 ; Ten copies, $ 15 . 00 ^ and $ 1.50 for each additional copy. 

|gy* A com of **OuR Young Folks ** for 1869 will be went gratis to My perMO who win act as 
agent for the Magazine, and procure a club for it Specimen Copy, Premium Lists, Circnlars, &c., 
sent free on apfdicatioa. 

FIELDS, OSOOOD, ft CO., 

Successors to Ticknor and Fields, 

184 Tramoiit Btrttt, Boston. 
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FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO.’S 

(SUCCESSORS TO TICKNOB AND FIELDS) 

3Hu0traUti 3ut^enU« 3Sooi^0. 

The Publisbera invite the attention of Boyi and Girls, and an who wish to know where 
they can find choice and snitable books for Boys and Girls, to the following list. It will 
be found to comprise many instmctive and entertaining volumes by the best writers of 
this country and of Europe. These are carefhlly printed, tastefully bound, and nearly all 
illustrated wldi numerous and attractive Pictures by skilful Artists. 


AUoe CW* 

Snow-Berries. Square IQoio. Illastmted. 


Ky Days and Nights on the Battle-Field. Idmo. 
lUustrated. $LC0. 

FoUowing the FU^. ISme. BhisfcM^. $1.60. 
Unnning His Way. Hlnstrated. $1.25. 


Helen S. Conant* 

The Butterfly Hunters. Square Khno. lUustrated. 
$1.60. 

Child Pictoiee from DtckeiiB* 
Selected by T. #. HiociiMoa. 16ino. Hlostnited 
by 3. Ettikgb, $l.to. 

U« P* CortlB* 

Arabian Days’ Entertainments. From the German 
of WiLHBLM Haerr. 12mo. lUustrated by 
Hoppin. $ 1.76. 


I The Kind’s Lily diid Rosebud. A Fairy Tak. 
16mo. DidstratecL $ 1.60. 

Author of Ten Acres Enongh.^ 

Farming for Boys. SmaUito. niastntted. $1A0. 

Grace Greenwood. 

Stories from Famous Baliads. lOmo. lUustrated. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

History of My Pets. Square lOmo. lUustrated. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Recollections tfy C^Udtiood. lOkno. Hbstrated. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Herrie England. Iflmo. lUustrated. $1.50. 
j Ponnie Scotland. lOmo. HTdstrsUd. $1.60. 


Stories and Legends of Travel and History. Iflmo. 
lUustrated. $1.60. 

Stories of Many Lands. Iflmo. lUiistrsted. $L60i. 

Stories and Sights of France and Italy. Iflmo. 
Hlustraled. $ 1.60. 

Grimm^fl Ciobllno* 

SmaUito. With lUostrattons in OU Colors. $1.60. 

GaU Hamilton* 

Red-Letter Days. Square Iflmo. Hlnstrated. $L60; 

Nathaniel Hawthorne* 

A Wonder-Book fiiw Boys and Girls. Iflmoi Dlua- 
trated. $1.50. 

Tanglewood Tales. Iflmo. Hlnstrated^ $lA0b 

Tme Stories from History and Biography. Iflmo. 
lUostrated. $1.50. 


Dr. I* I* Hayes* 

CaM Awdy in the Com. SbaBIto. WtthSOIllna- 
tratlook $1.60. 


William Howitt* 

A Boy's A^ventnres In the WUds of Anstralia. 
lOmo. lUustrated. $ 1.60. 


Thomas Hughes* 

Tom Brown's School Days at Rugby. Iflmo. $1.60. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. 2 vola. Iflmo. $ 3.00. 


Charles Kingsley* 

The Heroes; (w, Greek Fairy Tales ibr itay Chil¬ 
dren. ISmo. Hlnstrated by the Author. $ 1.60. 


W* J* Linton* 

The Flower and the Star, and Other Storlm. Square 
Iflmo. Hlnstrated by the Author. $ 1 60. 
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Fields, Osgood, & Co's Illustrated yuvenile Books, 


The Maglciail^ Show-Box. Odd People: A Doicriptioii of Sin^plar Bace 0 of 

^ Hen. lanw. WiUi 13 lUaWloqfc $1.60. 

lamo. ninetmted. $1.60. (Okeap iaifion, S 1.00.) 


Hn. Horace Mann. 

Brain t or, Xbe Oraad Bew-Hont ]ihli 9 b Ittos- 
Tha mmr 8«w 1^. IU)(Mim^d. ^ 

— . ^ ^ IlieOoeen Wellli: AflUnyof Adfentnie^Iand 

BalalMW* d a Wren . mod Ben. ISmo. lUaetnted. |>1.76. 

l] 7 JCu. Im Chiij). Squece U^io. _ 

With3B Ulutrntioiie. «1A0. _ 

Pie ; or, I 4 fe In 4 ^ 

Ske Peaert Home j or, The ^dventuree of»JPamUy ^ Mnmi.rihnTn>c_ 

tratkHKB. Sl^^ 

me lo«t B*n« i or, Xh* p«m. of . PonwlM OUalfc-Hoi^ Mmo. lUasUrtod. 

FudIIj mM the Wilds ot the Amaeon. lOmo. --—---- 

With 13 mnstradone. 1 1.50. Waller Scott. 

TnkBofnOnodfnWr. drnif. Iflmo. Jln ii te tted, 
The Boj HonOeff} or, AdrentOBes in Bearoh of n $7.60. 

White BolBdo. lOmo. With 12 IJlustnUlons. jn s Tpliuaei, tOAOu 

• L60. __ 

_ „ » n . t .V The Seren little SIslen 

TheToQi^ToTSgeiin ; orfThe BqrHnntenlnthe 

north. lOmo. With 12 lUastratioos. $ 1.50. That Lite on the Bound Ball that floats in the Air. 

_ Square lOmo. Ulustrsted. S1A6. 

The Bu^Bcqrs; or, The History nod Adventures ~ 

of a Cape Fanner and his Family in the WiM Samael Smiles. 

Karoos of Boutbern AMen. lOmo. With 12 geif.Hclp. With Illustrations of Ghanasler and 
moatratUsM. $1.50. Oonduot. With Portrait. Iflmo. $1.50. 


The Young Yhgers: A Sequel to “The Bush-Boys.” Harriet Beecher StOWe. 

lOmo. WiUi 12 Hlnstratlons. $1.50. Queer Little People. Small 4to. Hlustiated. $1.50. 

The Plant-HunCers; or, Adventures among the R. H. Stoddard. 

Himalaya Moun t ains. lOmo. With 12 Ulastra* 

__ $ 1 ^ Adyenturos In Fairy Land. Iflnio. Illustrated. 

_ $1.25. 

Hm Cliff^nimbsrs \ or. The Lone Home in the a ra rr ii 7 ki*n.,w 

mi>id.r». itoo. iu<utnt«i. 81.M. aiw. A. D. T. wutner. 

_ A Summer in LesUe Goldthwaite’s Lih. Iftno. 

Illustrated. $ 1-75. 

Baa A«ay to Sen: An AntoUocraphy tar Boys. 

Mmo. I MustratMT SIAO. -- 

__ wmie winkle’. N.nery Bhynie. «f 


Die Bcf Tar; or, A Voyage In the Dark. Iflmo. 
WbhlSHlnstratioQS. $1.50. 


Scotland. 

Iflmo. Dlnstrated. $1.25. 


yvir tab 5f oB Booksellers, Senit post-paid, on receipt pf price, bf the FMitken, 

FXELDS, OSOOOD, & CO. 

8UCCB880B8 TO TIOKNOR AlfD FIBLDB, 

Boston, and flS Bleeoker St, New York. 


/Google 
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A Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat 

Rkqcirbs ixxbdiatk attsmtiox, 

AXD SHOULD Bl CHIOSBD. Iv 
ALLOWED TO OOmonJE, 

Irritation of the Lnnn, a 
Permanent Throat Aniee- 
tion, or an Inenrahle 
Lnng Bieeaee 

18 orTBN THl BW 7 LT. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 

BATiaa A DIRIOT IXPLUIBOI TO TBR PARTS, <XTB 
mXIDIATI Bluer. 

For BronehltiB, Asthma, Catarrh, Con¬ 
sumptive and Throat Diseases, 

TROOHI8 ARB USID WITH ALWAYS OOOD STTCOXe^ 

SnrOEBS AHB PTTBLIC 8FEAEEBS 

will find Troches useftil in clearing the Yoioe when 
taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieTing the 
throat after an nnusoal exertion of the vtxnl organs. 
The Troches are recommended and prescribed bj 
Phjsioians, and have had testimonials from emi¬ 
nent men throoghout the countrj. Being an article 
of tme merit, and having proved their effleaej by 
a test of many years, each year finds them in new 
localities in various parts of the worid, and the 
Troches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 

OsTAor only ^ Brown’s Bronohtal Trochrs,” 
and do not take any of the Worthless hn^cuUms 
timt may be oflbred. 


THREE CHOICE NEW JUVENILES. 

I. Cast Away in the Cold. 

An Old Blanks Story of a Young Man’s Adventures. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Hatss, author of “ An Arctic 
Boat Journey,” etc. BeautUhlly Illustrated. 
Square 16mo. $1.50. 

II. The Kiiu:^ Idly and Roeebad. 

By Mbs. A. M. viaz. Beautifolly Illustrated with 
.sixteen pictures by W. L. Sbxppard. Square 
ISmo. Unifixm with ** Red-Letter Days.” $1.60. 

III. The Flower and the Star, 

And other Stories. By W. J. Linton. With II- 
lustrattoDS drawn a^ engraved by the Author. 
Square lOmo. Uniform with ” Red-Letter Days,” 
$1.50. 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & 00., 

Boston, and 63 Bleecker St., New York. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1869. 

The first edltioo of Onb Bundrid Tbocsand or 
Tick’s Illustbatkd Gatalooub or Sbeds and 
Gdidb in thi Flower Garden Is now published. 
It makes a work of 100 pages, beautifully ilhia- 
trated, with about 15'> Fine Wood KNCRAVOias 
or Floi^brs and Vbgrtablbs, and an RLKGANT 
COLORED PLATE, 

A BOUQUET OF FLOWEBS. 

It Is the most beautiful, as well ss the most In¬ 
structive, Floral Guide published, giving plain and 
thorough directions fbr tiie Culture of Flow* 
erB and VcwetableB. 

The Floral Guide Is publlsbed fbr the benefit of 
my customers, to whom it is sent free withont ap¬ 
plication, but will be forwarded to all who apply by 
man, fbr Ten Cents, which te not half t^ cost. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN GHR0M08. 










Whittier’s Barefoot Boy. The Two Frieads. 

Two charming reprodnetions of masterly works of Art. 

All our Chromoe are reproductions of OU Paintings, and resemble the originals so closely that only an 
expert can detect the difforenoe. To make a family room attractive, oosey, cheerful, and to interest and 
educate the young In the beauties of art, PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS should not be mlssiog aa 
an ornament on Its walls. 

Send fbr our niostrated Art Journal,” which contains a fUll catalogue of onr pnblicationB, besides a 
great deal of other interesting reading matter. It wlU be mailed free to any address on receipt of stamp. 

Is. PRAlfG db CX>., Chromo Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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^Fighting againfl Wrong, and for the Good, True, and BeautifuL^ 


TWO I^XJMBERS EBEE. 

A First-Class Original Magazine for One Dollar, 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 



Ajxd. for Older People who have Yovmg: Uearta. 



THE LITTLE CORI^QRAL 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED I 


Edited by Alflred E. Sewell and Emily Huntingrton miller. 


Ail new labsciibera for 1809 whoee names and money are sent In to the publisher before the end of 
December will receive 


November and December Numbers of 1868 Free ^ 



BEinrO TWO BOIVTHS FREE, 


OB FOUBTEEN NUMBEBS FOB ONE BOLLAB. 


“ Tffi Littli CoapoRiL. — A late number of this original magazine for boys and girls, and for older people^| 
who have young hearts, has found its way to our table, and is so redolent of every rare and delicious thing for .9 
young hearts that we are constrained to herald its uncommon merits. The stories are delightful and Invariablyfl 
Instructive. The poetry Is simple, tender, pretty, and high. The composition is excellent English $ and, in 
word, the conductors seem to enter into the spirit of their great task, to know the nature of young hearts, axul 
how to cater to their immortal longings.” — National ItUelligencer, Sept. 10,1868. 

‘*Tinc Littli Corporal is the most entertaining publication for the young that we have ever examined. : 
We cannot see how It possibly can have a superior, or, if It could have, how the young folks could possib^jH , 
wish for anything better.” — Pennsylvania Teacher. 

We might give many pages voluntary and spontaneous notices ” similar to the above from both the rX 
religious and secular press, as well as from the people everywhere, to prove that “Thk Little Corporal ” is ^ 
all that is claimed for it Its matter is entirely original, tmd from the flreshest, most alive, and best writers in 
the country. No periodical, whether published for children or grown i)eople, pays higher prices for articles ' 
than does “The Little Corporal ” } It therefore secures the ^*st of everything. 

The Cover began with the November number of 1868, Rii^ With the improvements In contemplatioaa oar 
magazine will more than ever deserve the praise it has, all along, received. ' 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS 


are given for Clubs of all sizes. Any one sending a list of subscribers, from two Ur a thousand, win receive 


A BEAUTIPDL PEEMITJM, 


Terms, ONE DOLLAR A TEAR, in Advance. 

CC?” Sampl showing list of prtmiwns. Ten Cents, or FREE to any one who will 

try to raise a _ 



I 


Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, PubUsher, 

OliioagOt llIiiLoiB. 


Llectroc^-pcd and Printed at tha University Press, 




















February. 



Price, 20 Cents. 
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Our Letter Box, 


[January. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales* are among the children’s classics. And, for poetry, there are 
** Willie Winkie” and ** Lilliput Levee,”—fresh, charming, and wide-awake, just such verses as 
children like. 

Many other volumes crowd into mind, but we must take no more room to notice them. 


PRIZES. 

Wishing to obtain the very best pozzies, the Editors oflfer for them the following prises: — 

For thb Two Best Illustrated Rebuses, a Prize op Fifteen Dollars each. 

For the Two Best Charades or Riddles, a Prize of Ten Dollars bach. 

For the Two Best Puzzles of any other kind, a Prize of Ten Dollars each. 

The prizes will be paid in money or in books, as the authors may choose. 

This offer will remain open until the publication of the April number. All the puzzles sent m will, 
of course, be retained. 

Some fruniliar quotation {ftot from the Bible) is the most suiuble subject for a Rebus. And 
those are the best rebuses which read in the same way to the ear and to the eye, and in which one 
word does not run into another. In charades, also, the syllable-words should be pronounced exactly 
as in the whole word they compose. And do not forget that every answer of an enigma, partial and 
entire, should be numbered and written out in full; — also that letters which are most plainly and 
neatly written, and on one side of the sheet only, are those which an editor is likely to read first. 


From our Prospectus it will be seen that the Magazine will this year be instructive, as well as enter* 
taining. 

No pains will be spared to secure for our great fiimily of readers valuable information on all important 
subjects, and to make Our Young Folks companionable for them, in school and out of school, at worit 
or at play. 

And as in large families there are children of all ages, we shall consider the wants of all; — of the 
babies who have not outgrown the lullabies of dear old Mother Goose, as well as of the boys who are 
putting on their seven-league boots for grown-up adventures, and the girls who are dreaming what the 
world will look like when they are young ladies; not forgetting the real, live, healthy children, who do 
not think about themselves at all, and so are easily entertained; nor the little invalids, who look up 
with gratitude so touching when any cheerful visitor helps them to foiget their pain. To them, 
especially, we hope to make Our Young Folks welcome. And jusf here we want to give an extract 
fit)m a letter which has brought us real pleasure and encouragement: — 

My dear * Young Folks *: I hope you will not think me very bold in writing to you, but 
I would like so much to compose some enigmas, charades, &c for your interesting Magazine, that 
I thought I would write and ask you if I might try. 

** I spend nearly all my time in reading, as I am a cripple, and never leave my room at all except on 
very warm, mild days, when I go out to ride with Auntie; but even that tires me very much, so that 
reading is my chief amusement, — especially reading Our Young Folks^ and working out the puzzles. 
I enjoy the mythological enigmas very much indeed, as I have just finished studying ‘Dwight’s 
Mythology’; though it hardly seemed a study to me, it was so interesting with Aunt Mary, — but she 
makes every lesson interesting. 

** I hope when I grow up I can be just as clever and good as Auntie is, everybody loves her so 
much! But then I may not live to grow uih for, as I have already told you, I am a cripple, and so very 
weak I I get tired very easily, so that I don't suppose I could do much good to any one, even if I did 
live; do you think I could ? ” 

Dear little Alice ! It is ike heart to do good that the world roost needs, and that Heaven accepts. 
You have already helped us by your kind words, and we will gladly examine anything you send us, 
and give it a fair chance for a place. 

And you may — God grant you may I — grow up to be a comfort to many; for it is not the crippled 
in body that encumber the earth, but the cripided in soul. 

Thanks, little Alice, for all the other kind things you say of us, that seem too flattering to quote 
here. And for you, and for all our friends, and for the wide world, we repeat the Christmas beoediedoo 
of Tiny Tim, — 

“ God bless us, every one I ” 
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1 New Juvenile Books publ 

I Ob'ver Optie» New Story, 

\ Palace and Cottage | 

1 Or, Toiing Amerioa in Franoe and Siritserland. 

1 Iflmo. Illustrated, g 1.60. Being volnme 6 of 

70T7Na AMERICA ABROAD. 

1 A Library of Trarel and Adrentnre in Foreign 

1 { Lands. lOmo. Uluatrated by SrariaB, Pekuss, 

1 and others. 

ished by Lee & Shepard. 

Tioo Attractive Books. 

CHANGING BASE ; 

Gr, What Edward Rice learnt. By Wiluam 
Evzrbtt, Author of ‘’On the Cam.** lOmo. Il¬ 
lustrated. 31 <26. 

A KISS FOR A BLOW. 

A Collection of Stories for Children. By Hbnrt 

C. Wbight. New Edition. Tinted paper. 11- 
Instrated. 31.25- 

1 Rev. EKj ah’ Kellogg* i Books. 

i Uon Ben of Elm laliuid. 

I Charlie BeU i The Waif of Elm Island. 

II Bdng rols. 1 and 2 of 

>; BLM ISLAND STORIES. 

! By Ret. Sluah Kblloog, Author of Good Old 
!. Tbaea,” ** Bpartacns to the Gladiators,” Ac., Ac. 
it To be oompletei in six volumes. lOmo. Ulus- 

Vi trated. Per volume, 31.26. 

By two Favorite Authors, 

THE PROVERB SERIES. 

By Mas. M E. Bbadut and Mbs Katk J. Nbxlt. 

To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. 

Per vol., 31.00. 

1 Birds of a Feather. 

2. Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds. 

3. Handsome Is that Handsome does. 

By Miss Mulock and others. 

UTTLE ANNA STORIES. 

9x volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, 60 cents. 

1. Little Anna. 4. A Thousand a Year. 

L The little Helper. 6. Estelle’s Stories about Doga 
: , 8. Alice Learmont. 0. The Cheerful Heart. 

An Excellent Sabbath-School Series. 

THE ALDEN SERIES. 

By Joseph Alden, D.D. Four vols. Illustrated. 

Per vol., 60 cents. 

1. The Cardinal Flower. 3. Henry Ashton. 

2. The Lost Lamb. 4. The Light-hearted Girl. 

! Complete in Book Form. 

I THE STARR7 FLAO SERIES. 

Bf OuTXR Orno. Six volnmea Illustrated. Per 
vol., 31.26. 

The Starry Flag. Freaks of Fortune. 

I I Breaking Array. Make or Break. 

1' Seek and Find. Dorm the River. 

The Children's Favorite. 

THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 

By May Mannering. To be completed in six vols. 
Illustrated. Per vol., 31*00. 

1. Climbing the Rope. 

2. Billy Grimes’s Favorite. 

8. The Cruise of the Dashaway. 

4. The Little Spaniard. 

1 “ The Unapproachable Series.** 

UTTLE FRX7D7 STORIES. 

By SopBiB Mat. Norr complete. Six volomcs, 
handsomely illustrated, in a neat box. Per voL, 

1 76 eenta. 

1 little Prady. 

1 2. Little Prudy*B Sister Susia 

1 8. little Pmdy’s Captain Horace. 

'' 4- little Pmdy’s Cousin Graoa 

, 6. litUe Prudy’s Story-Book. 

1 6. Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 

•• For Children of aU ages.** 

DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 

By SoPHTS Mat, Author of “Little Prady.” To 
be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. Per 
Td., 76 cents. 

1. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmotheris. 

2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

8. Dotty Dimple out West. 

4. Dotty Dimple at Play. 

6. Dotty Dimple at School. (7n Press.) 

8. Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. “ 

; OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 

1 Great Inducements to Subscribe. 

OLITBB OPTIC Is norr engaged in irriting a Series of Stories expressly for this Magazine, 
entitled 

THE las:e shore series. 

j In Ho. 106 (Jan. 8,1800) rrtll be commenced 

1 LIGHTMUfO EXPRESS t^or. The RIvml Aondemles. To be followed by 

OM TIAIE 9 or, The Captain of the IToayga Steamer. 

I SWITCH OPPt or. The War of the Students. 

1 BRAKE CP| or, the Tonng Peacemakers, 

I Making four Stories by Glitbr Optto, to be published in ** Our Boys and Girls ” for 1809 *, the cost of 
' which, when completed, would be 3 6 00, — double the price of the Magazine. 

1! In addition to Olivsb Optig’8 contributions, Wide Arrake Stories by popular authors, Original Artl- 

1 ' dea w{th American Ideas by American Authors, Sketches of Travel, Hunting, and Fl^ng, Original 

II Dialogues, Declamations, Pnzslee, Rebuses, Ac., Illustrations by the best Artists, make 

1! OUVEB OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, Published ONCE A WEEK, 

i 1 The best aa well as the cheapest Juvenile Magazine published In the United States, 
i Termsy $3,50 per Yearf $1.35 for six months) 6 cents per nnmben 

Specimens furnished free on application to the Publishers by mail. 

LEE A SHEPARD, Publishers, 149 Washington St,, Boston, 
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CRANDALL’S 

IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN 

CAN BB BIADB INTO 

CHURCHES, 11 fl BBIDaES, 


TOOLS, 


WINDMILLS, 


and other forms In almost endless variety, and, when finished, the structure remains firm, so that it 
can be carried about itlthoot falHnjt to pieces. Ilavhig given these blocks a practical trial lil their own 
families, the publishers of the American Agriculturist were so well pleased with them that they con¬ 
sented to take the general agency for their sale. 

The blocks are put up In neat boxes, each box containing a set, and a card giving various designs of 
buikllnga. Price per set: Plain, No 1, 9 2.00} No. S, 9 1.60No. 8, 91. Extra, Maple Finish, No. 
1, 83.00} No. a, 82.00 1 No. 3, 91.60. Orders are solicited from the trade, who will be supplied on 
liberal terms. Address ORANGE JUDD CO., 345 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

u itiiKnuTED wnHir uuuiie fiw ion mi tnu. 


edited bt 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE and LUCY LARCOM. 


Ths Conductors of Our Youmg Folks will span no effisrt or expense to maintain, and even ad¬ 
vance, the high reputation which the Magazine has already gained. Adopting some new features sug¬ 
gested by the experience of the past four years, they will aim not only to preserve the high literary 
and artistic character of the Magazine, but also to give it a more comprehensive and practical cast 
than heretofore. And they feel confident that the arrangements they have made for the coming year 
will answer all reasonable demands of parents and educators for a Magazine at once entertaining and 
useful. In addition to Stories, Sketches of Travel, and Poems, the Magazine will contain an increased 
proportion of valuable and instructive articles from the best writers, on History, Biography, Science^ 
Gardening, Industrial Topics, and other subjects of interest aud practical importance. 

They invite careful attention to the following statement of some of the principal features of 


OUR YOUlSra folks for 1869. 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY, BY T. B. ALDRICH, 

Being the narrative of a boy’s life and eimriences in an ancient New England seaport, will be the 
leading Serial Stoi 7 in OuR Young Folks for the year 1869 . The picturewue legends and traditions 
of the town, and the eccentric characters peculiar to every New England Village, form the background 
upon which the author has traced the career of a genuine Yankee lad whose animal spirits and healthy 
love of mischief led him into innumerable amusing adventures. The Bad Boy is a close study from 
life, and will be recognised at once, by every one familiar with the species, as a faithful delineation. 
He is a fresh character in American juvenile literature, which is overcrowded with unnaturally good 
boys. The EUlitors would not have it inferred that Mr. Aldrich’s Bad Bey is in any way a viaons 
one, or even a very bad one. Rambles in the woods, perilous adventures on the river, snow-ball bat¬ 
tles, holiday sportiL episodes of school life, a boy’s Theatre, a boy’s Club, and a boy’s love aflBiir^ are 
among the materials out of which Mr. Aldrich has woven one of the most sparkling and entertaining 
stories ever written for youthful readers. 

QARDENINQ FOR QIRLS. 

This highlv interesting and important serial story has been written by the Author of that popular 
work, " Six Hundred Dollars a Year,” and is intended to convey, in an entertaining form, nints to 
young girls as to a useful disposal of their leisure time, and to give valuable assistance in the study 
of Botany, serving the purpose for them which was answered for boys in the admirable serial, 
” Fanning for Boys.” 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Erward Evsrett Halb will contribute, under the above title, a aeries of papers, written for the 
practical instruction 6 f grown-up boys and girls, and of our very young men ana women, in the meth¬ 
ods of life. Th^ will include suggestions as to the way — How to Talk; How to Read; How le 
Write; How to Travel; How to A^ in Sodety ; and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 

Under this title Mrs. Professor Agassiz will give a series of papers, explaming'in a fiuniliar way 
many of the phenomena observed in the world alxmt us. She will tell us of the deposits found 
hundreds of feet below the surface of the earth. She w-ill also explain the wRv in whicn the coral 
insects construct islands in the ocean,—relating )»rticularly how these little insects have through 
unnumbered years built up the whole State of Florida. She wi|I also tell us how and why earth¬ 
quakes occur, and will describe some of the more noted ones in history. In short, it will be her aim, 
by^ calliiw attention to some of the more suggestive imd well-known phenomena of nature, to lead the 
minds of the young to the contemplation of the way in which Infinite Wisdom has built up this wodd 
of ours. 

These papers will be written especidly finr young people, and will have the anthority of Profbs- 
soR Agassiz. 


THE GREAT NAVIGATORS, VOYAGERS, AND DISCOVERERS. 

Mr. Jambs Parton will contribute a number of Biographical Sketches, taking as his subjects 
the lives and adventures of some of the most eminent navigators and discoverers, dating from the 
introduction of the mariner’s compass. These will indude Prince Henry of Portugal, Diaz, Vasco 
da Gama, Magellan, Columbus, John and Sebastian Cabot, Champlain, Hudson, and others. 
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I Tbe E£ian coagratnJale tlwir yoang feaden that in these adrenturooOoi^nieys they are to be ac> 
»P«^by fo genial and entevtaining a companioo as Mr. Parton. Tne ■tndy of geopaphy will 
m ihscmkiiig raSerest from tab aceouat of those Toyages of discovery by whkta Oceans, Continents, 
^ amU, Races and Peoples be^m unknown, were brought to light 

j AMERICAN HISTORY 

11 be pwjeotcd hi articles by Mr. J. H. A. Bokr. These will include “The Mound*Builders of 
, ^ If®®*” ** First New England llianksgiving,'* ** Salem Witchcraft,*' “ King 4*hilip*s 
I * Ptee Blwiiiene and the Mibbsippi Explorations.** 

1 HUMAN BEES. 

Ri- TacwmuxiGB srill descrite for young readers some of the more important and interesting 
y. rwcbest^ hsman industry. His first paper will be upon Glass-Making, for the preparation ^ 
didi be has vkhed some the hugest manuCictories in the county, and he b therefore able to give 
iifiaccogmof the curious devices employed in making and working this material. Coal-Mining, 
r Watdi- M a km fc and mher equally attracuve branches of indnstry, will be treated m 

I iu woes of p^wn. 

j NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE 

4 ^ be Seated in articles nowin course of publication by the Author or **Thr Srvsn Littlr 
I 3 tTm," to which others win be added by Mr. W. F. G. Shanks — who has already prepared 
' Pves^sB the Fxrb>Dasip, Wrrcks and Wrrckihg, &c, — and by Mr. Charlss J. Foster. 

i 

DECLAMATIONS. 

^ l aaiBiiwig the iuy or ta ace of securii^ for the Magarine DtclammiicHt of an entirely fresh charac- 
fl ^ CoENtetors faaire arranged with Rsv. Elitah Ksllogc, author of **Spartacus** and 
kiisv* m famish several new ones. The first ot these, “Hannibal at the Altar,** will appear 
I acyia the year. 

^ DIALOGUES. 

Rx. Em Sarcxstt will furnish a number of new Didhguet adapted to School Exhibitions 
wdPettafie Repreaen t a i ioits. 

ACTING CHARADES. 

' I Eai msaber of the new volume wiU contain an Acting Charade^ prepared expressly Ibr young 
1 1 S. Awkir Frost, the best American writer of such pieces. 

Rk. Stows, Mrs. Diaz, Miss Mulock, Mrs. Whitnby, Miss Chollrt. Mrs. Austin, 
•terr FA^mr,” Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Thaxtbr, Miss Phelps, Mrs. Weeks. Miss Prescott, 

.< ' Soms May,** and others, will continue their pleasant contnbutions, and tneir names are an 
^UBaaoe that articles of special benefit and interest to giris will not be wanting in the Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tbr nkscrationf win remain imder the charge of Mr. Anthony, and no pains will be spared to 
■fen dw best which can possibly be obtained. Spedal prominence will hereafter be given to FULL- 
^ PICTURES. 

ROUND THE EVENING LAMP, AND OUR LETTER BOX. 

Ibee d epaitm ents will be enbrged and improved. The Editors will endeavor through these De- 
vmests to give encouragement ai^ advice to their young friends, and they cordially invite com- 
MaaSiam man ail their readers. 


EDITORIAL CHATS. 

Tbe EAan wBI reserve in each number a space for Familiar Chats with dieir yoimg readers about 
aasb, p i maes, games, work, and any tc^iics of interest that may be suggested. 


TERMS. 

. Stack or Spec^ number. so cents. Yearly subscriptim, ’% a.oo in advance; Three copies, I 
Is-ae; Five co pi e s , $ 8.00 ; Ten copies, $ t 5 .oo^ and $ 1.50 for ea^ additionad copy. 

9 * A COOT of “Otni Young Folks *' ftw 1869 will be ntnx grata to any person who will act as 
HK. far the mapamtt and procure a club ibr it Specimen Copy, Premium Lists, Circulars, &c, 
taw oa appbcatkm. 

FIELDS, OSOOOD, & CO., 

Successors to Ticknor and Fields, 

184 Trsmont Strtot, Boston. | 
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FIELDS, OSGOOD, ft CO.’S 

(SUGOESSOBS TO TICKNOB AND nSLDS) 

Slltt0trateli 3ut>«n(le ISoo&s. 

The Poblisbera inyite the attention of Boyi and Girls, and an who wish to know where 
they can find choice and suitable books for Boys and Girls, to the following list. It wiU 
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THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER IV. 

RIVERMOUTH. 

T was a beautiful May morning when the Ty¬ 
phoon hauled up at Long Wharf. Whether 
the Indians were not early risers, or whether 
they were away just then on a war-path, I 
could n’t determine ; but they did not appear in 
any great force, — in fact, did not appear at all. 

In the remarkable geography which I never 
hurt myself with studying at New Orleans, was 
a picture representing the landing of the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers at Plymouth. The Pilgrim Fa¬ 
thers, in rather odd hats and coats, are seen 
approaching the savages ; the savages, in no 
coats or hats to speak of, are evidently unde¬ 
cided whether to shake hands with the Pilgrim 
Fathers or to make one grand rush and scalp 
the entire party. Now this scene had so 
stamped itself on my mind, that, in spite of all 
my father had said, I was prepared for some 
such greeting from the aborigines. Neverthe¬ 
less, I was not sorry to have my expectations 
unfulfilled. By the way, speaking of the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers, I often used to wonder why there 
was no mention made of the Pilgrim Mothers. 
While our trunks were being hoisted from 
the hold of the ship, I mounted on the roof of the cabin, and took a critical 
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view of Boston. As we came up the harbor, I had noticed that the house! 
were huddled together on an immense hill, at the top of which was a larg< 
building, the State House, towering proudly above the rest, like an amiabh 
mother-hen surrounded by her brood of many-colored chickens. A closei 
inspection did not impress me very favorably. The city was not nearly s( 
imposing as New Orleans, which stretches out for miles and miles, in th< 
shape of a crescent, along the banks of the majestic river. 

I soon grew tired of looking at the masses of houses, rising above one an 
other in irregular tiers, and was glad my father did not propose to remair 
long in Boston. As I leaned over the rail in this mood, a measly-lookinc 
little boy with no shoes said that if I would come down on the wharf he ’c 



lick me for two cents, —not an exorbitant price. But I didn’t go down. I 
climbed into the rigging, and stared at him. This, as I was rejoiced to ob¬ 
serve, so exasperated him that he stood on his head on a pile of boards, in 
order to pacify himself. 

The first train for Rivermouth left at noon. After a late breakfast or 
board the Typhoon, our trunks were piled upon a baggage-wagon, and our¬ 
selves stowed away in a coach, which must have turned at least one hundred 
corners before it set us down at the railway station. 
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In less time than it takes to tell it, we were shooting across the country at 
a fearful rate, — now clattering over a bridge, now screaming through a tun¬ 
nel ; here we cut a flourishing village in two, like a knife, and here we dived 
into the shadow of a pine forest Before a fellow could tell where he was, he 
was somewhere else. Sometimes we glided along the edge of the ocean, and 
could see the sails of ships twinkling like bits of silver against the horizon ; 
sometimes we dashed across rocky pasture-lands where stupid-eyed cattle 
were loafing. It was fun to scare the lazy-looking cows that lay round in 
groups under the newly budded trees near the railroad track. 

Whenever we approached a village, the engineer sounded his bell, and 
slackened the speed of the train; but we did not pause at any of the little 
brown stations on the route (they looked just like overgrown black-walnut 
clocks), though at every one of them a man popped out as if he were worked 
by machinery, and waved a red flag, and appeared as though he would like 
to have us stop. But we were an express train, and made no stoppages, 
excepting once or twice to give the engine a drink. 

It is strange how the memory clings to some things. It is over twenty 
years since I took that first ride to Rivermouth, and yet, oddly enough, I 
remember as if it were yesterday, that, as we passed slowly through the village 
of Hampton, we saw two boys fighting behind a red barn. There was also 
a shaggy yellow dog, who looked as if he had commenced to unravel, barking 
himself all up into a knot with excitement. We had only a hurried glimpse 
of the battle,—long enough, however, to see that the combatants were 
equally matched and very much in earnest. I am ashamed to say how many 
times since I have speculated as to which boy got licked. Maybe both the 
small rascals are dead now (not in consequence of the set-to, let us hope), or 
maybe they are married, and have pugnacious urchins of their own ; yet to 
this day I sometimes find myself wondering how that fight turned out. 

We had been riding perhaps two hours and a half, when we shot by a tall 
factory with a chimney resembling a church steeple; then the locomotive 
gave a scream, the engineer rung his bell, and we plunged into the twilight 
of a long wooden building, open at both ends. Here we stopped, and the 
conductor, thrusting his head in at the car door, cried out, “ Passengers for 
Rivermouth ! ” 

At last we had reached our journey’s end. On the platform my father 
shook hands with a straight, brisk old gentleman whose face was very serene 
and rosy. He^ad on a white hat and a long swallow-tailed coat, the collar 
of which came clear up above his ears. He did n’t look unlike a Pilgrim 
Father. This, of course, was Grandfather Nutter, at whose house I was 
bom. My mother kissed him a great many times; and I was glad to see 
him myself, though I naturally did not feel very intimate with, a person whom 
I had not seen since I was eighteen months old. 

While we were getting into the double-seated wagon which Grandfather 
Nutter had provided, I took the opportunity of asking after the health of the 
pony. The pony had arrived all right ten days before, and was in the stable 
at home, quite anxious to see me. 
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As we drove through the quiet old town, I thought Rivermouth the prett 
est place in the world; and I think so still. The streets are long and wid< 
shaded by gigantic American elms, whose drooping branches, interlacing hei 
and there, span the avenues with arches graceful enough to be the hand 
work of fairies. Many of the houses have small flower-gardens in front, ga 
with china-asters, and are substantially built, with massive chimney-stack 
and protruding eaves. A beautiful river goes rippling by the town, and, aftc 
turning and twisting among a lot of tiny islands, empties itself into th 
sea. 

The harbor is so fine that the largest ships can sail directly up to th 
wharves and drop anchor. Only they don’t Years ago it was afemous sea 
port Princely fortunes were made in the West India trade ; and in i8i: 
when we were at war with Great Britain, any number of privateers were fitte* 
out at Rivermouth to prey upon the merchant vessels of the enemy. Certai 
people grew suddenly and mysteriously rich. A great many of “ the firs 
families ” of to-day do not care to trace their pedigree back to the time whei 
their grandsires owned shares in the Matilda Jane, twenty-four guns 
Well, well! 

Few ships come to Rivermouth now. Commerce drifted into other ports 
The phantom fleet sailed oflf one day, and never came back again. Th( 
crazy old warehouses are empty; and barnacles and eel-grass cling to th( 
piles of the crumbling wharfs, where the sunshine lies lovingly, bringing ou 
the faint spicy odor that haunts the place, — the ghost of the old dead Wes 
India trade! 

During our ride from the station, I was struck, of course, only by the gen 
eral neatness of the houses and the beauty of the elm-trees lining the streets 
I describe Rivermouth now as I came to know it afterwards. 

Rivermouth is a very ancient town. In my day there existed a traditioi 
among the boys that it was here Christopher Columbus made his first land 
ing on this continent I remember having the exact spot pointed out to m< 
by Pepper Whitcomb! One thing is certain. Captain John Smith, who after 
wards, according to the legend, married Pocahontas, — whereby he got Pow 
hatan for a father-in-law, — explored the river in 1614, and was mud 
charmed by the beauty of Rivermouth, which at that time was covered witl 
wild strawberry-vines. 

Rivermouth figures prominently in all the colonial histories. It was loya 
to the English king as long as loyalty was a virtue, and then turned roun( 
and helped to thrash His Majesty with a readiness truly touching. When 
ever there is any fighting^to be done, the Rivermouth men are on the alert 
Such has been their character for two hundred and fifty years. Who can tel 
how many of the brave fellows lie under the walls of Quebec, in the trenchej 
at Bunker Hill, in the dark woods of Chancellorsville ? Outside the town ij 
a mossy graveyard in which there have been no interments these four gen 
erations. Here you can read on quaintly sculptured tombstones the name; 
of doughty navd captains and bold horsemen whose bodies lie else 
where. 
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** Their bones are dust, 

And their good swords rust: 

Their souls are with the saints, I trust'* * 

Every other house in the place has its tradition more or less grim and 
entertaining. If ghosts could flourish anywhere, there are certain streets 
in Rivermouth that would be full of them. I don’t know of a town 
with so many old houses. Let us linger, for a moment, in front of the 
one which the Oldest Inhabitant is always sure to point out to the curious 
stranger. 

It is a square wooden edifice, with gambrel roof and deep-set window- 
frames. Over the windows and doors there used to be heavy carvings, — 
oak-leaves and acorns, and angels’ heads with wings spreading from the ears, 
oddly jumbled together; but these ornaments and other outward signs of 
grandeur have long since disappeared. A peculiar interest attaches itself to 
this house, not because of its age, for it has not been standing quite a cen¬ 
tury ; nor on account of its architecture, which is not striking, — but because 
of the illustrious men who at various periods have occupied its spacious 
chambers. 

In 1770 it was an aristocratic hotel. At the left side of the entrance stood 
a high post, from which swung the sign of the Earl of Halifax. The land¬ 
lord was a stanch royalist, — that is to say, he believed in the king; and 
when the overtaxed colonies determined to throw off the British yoke, the 
adherents to the Crown held private meetings in one of the back rooms of 
the tavern. This irritated the rebels, as they were called; and one night they 
made an attack on the Earl of Hali^x, tore down the signboard, broke 
in the window-sashes, and gave the landlord hardly time to make himself in¬ 
visible over a fence in the rear. 

For several months the shattered tavern remained deserted. At last the 
exiled innkeeper, on promising to do better, was allowed to return; a new 
sign, bearing the name of William Pitt, the friend of America, swung proudly 
from the door-post, and the patriots were appeased. Here it was that the 
mail-coach from Boston twice a week, for many a year, set down its load of 
travellers and gossip. For some of the details in this sketch, I am indebted 
to a recently published chronicle of those times. 

It is 1782. The French fleet is lying in the harbor of Rivermouth, and 
eight of the principal officers, in white uniforms trimmed with gold-lace, have 
taken up their quarters at the sign of the William Pitt. Who is this 
young and handsome officer now entering the door of the tavern ? It is no 
less a personage than the Marquis Lafayette, who has come all the way from 
Providence to visit the French gentlemen boarding there. What a gallant¬ 
looking cavalier he is, with his quick eyes and coal-black hair ! Forty years 
later he visited the spot again ; his locks were gray and his step was feeble, 
but his heart held its young love for Liberty. 

Who is this finely dressed traveller alighting from his coach-and-four, 
attended by servants in livery ? Do you know that sounding name, written 

* Altered from Coleridge. 
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in big valorous letters on the Declaration of Independence,—written as if 
by the hand of a giant ? Can you not see it now ?— 

This is he. 

Three young men, with their valet, are standing on the door-step of the 
William Pitt, bowing politely, and inquiring in the most courteous terms 
in the world if they can be accommodated. It is the time of the French Rev¬ 
olution, and these are three sons of the Duke of Orleans, — Louis Philippe 
and his two brothers. Louis Philippe never forgot his visit to Rivermouth. 
Years afterwards, when he was seated on the throne of France, he asked an 
American lady, who chanced to be at his court, if the pleasant old mansion 
were still standing. 

But a greater and a better man than the king of the French has honored this 
roof. Here, in 1789, came George Washington, the President of the United 
States, to pay his final complimentary visit to the State dignitaries. The 
wainscoted chamber where he slept, and the dining-hall where he enter¬ 
tained his guests, have a certain dignity and sanctity which even the present 
Irish tenants cannot wholly destroy. 

During the period of my reign at Rivermouth, an ancient lady. Dame Joce¬ 
lyn by name, lived in one of the upper rooms of this notable building. She 
was a dashing young belle at the time of Washington’s first visit to the town, 
and must have been exceedingly coquettish and pretty, judging from a cer¬ 
tain portrait on ivory still in the possession of the family. According to 
Dame Jocelyn, George Washington flirted with her just a little bit, — in what 
a stately and highly finished manner can be imagined. There was a mirror 
with a deep filigreed frame hanging over the mantel-piece in this room. The 
glass was cracked and the quicksilver rubbed off* or discolored in many 
places. When it reflected your face you had the singular pleasure of not 
recognizing yourself. It gave your features the appearance of having been 
run through a mince-meat machine. But what rendered the looking-glass a 
thing of enchantment to me was a faded green feather, tipped with scarlet, 
which drooped from the top of the tarnished gilt mouldings. This feather 
Washington took fi'om the plume of his three-cornered hat, and presented 
with his own hand to the worshipful Mistress Jocelyn the day he left River¬ 
mouth forever. I wish I could describe the mincing genteel air, and the ill- 
concealed self-complacency, with which the dear old lady related the incident 

Many a Saturday afternoon have I climbed up the rickety staircase to that 
dingy room, which always had a flavor of snuflf about it, to sit on a stiff- 
backed chair and listen for hours together to Dame Jocelyn’s stories of the 
olden time. How she would prattle 1 She was bedridden, — poor creature! 
— and had not been out of the chamber for fourteen years. Meanwhile the 
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world had shot ahead of Dame Jocelyn. The changes that had taken place 
under her very nose were unknown to this faded, crooning old gentlewoman, 
whom the eighteenth century had neglected to take away with the rest of 
its odd traps. She had no patience with new-fangled notions. The old ways 
and the old times were good enough for her. She had never seen a steam- 
engine, though she had heard “ the dratted thing ” screech in the distance. 
In her day, when gentlefolk travelled, they went in their own coaches. She 
did n’t see how respectable people could bring themselves down to “ riding 
in a car with rag-tag and bobtail and Lord-knows-who.” Poor old aristo¬ 
crat ! the landlord charged her no rent for the room, and the neighbors took 
turns in supplying her with meals. Towards the close of her life, — she lived 
to be ninety-nine, — she grew very fretful and capricious about her food. If 
she did n’t chance to fancy what was sent her, she had no hesitation in send¬ 
ing it back to the giver with “ Miss Jocelyn’s respectful compliments.” 

But I have been gossiping too long, — and yet not too long if I have im¬ 
pressed upon the reader an idea of what a rusty, delightful old town it was to 
which I had come to spend the next three or four years of my boyhood. 

A drive of twenty minutes from the station brought us to the door-step of 
Grandfather Nutter’s house. What kind of house it was, and what sort of 
people lived in it, shall be told in another chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Nutter House and the Nutter Family. 

The Nutter House, — all the more prominent dwellings in Rivermouth 
are named after somebody; for instance, there is the Walford House, the 
Venner House, the Trefethern House, etc., though it by no means fol¬ 
lows that they are inhabited by the people whose names they bear, — the 
Nutter House, to resume, has been in our family nearly a hundred years, 
and is an honor to the builder (an ancestor of ours, I believe), supposing 
durability to be a merit If our ancestor was a carpenter, he knew his trade. 
I wish I knew mine as well. Such timber and such workmanship don’t often 
come together in houses built nowadays. 

Imagine a low-studded structure, with a wide hall running through the 
middle. At your right hand, as you enter, stands a tall black mahogany 
clock, looking like an Egyptian mummy set up on end. On each side of the 
hall are doors (whose knobs, it must be confessed, do not turn very easily), 
opening into large rooms wainscoted and rich in wood-carvings about the 
mantel-pieces and cornices. The walls are covered with pictured paper, rep¬ 
resenting landscapes and sea-views. In the parlor, for example, this en¬ 
livening figure is repeated all over the room : — A group of English peasants, 
wearing Italian hats, are dancing on a lawn that abruptly resolves itself into 
a sea-beach, upon which stands a fiabby fisherman (nationality unknown), 
quietly hauling in what appears to be a small whale, and totally regardless of 
the dreadful naval combat going on just beyond the end of his fishing-rod. 
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On the other side of the ships is the main-land again, with the same peas¬ 
ants dancing. Our ancestors were very worthy people, but their wall-papers 
were abominable. 

There are neither grates nor stoves in these quaint chambers, but splendid 
open chimney-places, with room enough for the corpulent back-log to turn 
over comfortably on the polished andirons. A wide staircase leads from the 
hall to the second story, which is arranged much like the first Over this is 
the garret. I need n’t tell a New England boy what a museum of curiosities 
is the garret of a well-regulated New England house of fifty or sixty years’ 
standing. Here meet together, as if by some preconcerted arrangement, all 
the broken-down chairs of the household, all the spavined tables, all the 
seedy hats, all the intoxicated-looking boots, all the split walking-sticks that 
have retired from business, “ weary with the march of life.” The pots, the 
pans, the trunks, the bottles, — who may hope to make an inventory of the 
numberless odds and ends collected in this bewildering lumber-room } But 
what a place it is to sit of an afternoon with the rain pattering on the roof! 
what a place in which to read Gulliver’s Travels, or the famous adventures 
of Rinaldo Rinaldini 1 


My grandfather’s house stood a little back from the main street, in the 
shadow of two handsome elms, whose overgrown boughs would dash them¬ 
selves against the gables whenever the wind blew hard. In tlie rear was a 
pleasant garden, covering perhaps a quarter of an acre, full of purple-plum- 
trees and gooseberry-bushes. These trees were old settlers, and are all dead 
now, excepting one, which bears a plum as big as an egg. This tree, as I 
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have said, is still standing, and a more beautifiil tree to tumble out of never 
grew an)rwhere. In the northwestern comer of the garden were the stables 
and parriage house, opening upon a narrow lane. You may imagine that I 
made an early visit to that locality to inspect Gypsy. Indeed, I paid her a 
visit every half-hour during the first day of my arrival. At the twenty-fourth 
visit, she trod on my foot rather heavily, as a reminder, probably, that I was 
wearing out my welcome. She was a knowing little pony, that Gypsy, and I 
shall have much to say of her in the course of these pages. 

Gypsy’s quarters were very nice, but nothing among my new surroundings 
gave me more satisfaction than the cosey sleeping apartment that had been 
prepared for myself. It was the hall room over the front door. 

1 had never had a chamber all to myself before, and this one, about twice 
the size of our state-room on board the Typhoon, was a marvel of neatness 
and comfort Pretty chintz curtains hung at the window, and a patch quilt 
of more colors than were in‘Jacob’s coat covered the little truckle-bed. The 
pattern of the wall-paper left nothing to be desired in that line. On a gray 
background were small bunches of leaves, unlike any that ever grew in this 
world ; and on every other bunch perched a yellow-bird, pitted with crimson 
spots, as if it had just recovered from a severe attack of the small-pox. That 
no such bird ever existed did not detract from my admiration of each one. 
There were two hundred and sixty-eight of these birds in all, not counting 
those split in two where the paper was badly joined. I counted them once 
when I was laid up with a fine black eye, and, falling asleep immediately 
dreamed that the whole flock suddenly took wing and flew out of the window. 
From that time I was never able to regard them as merely inanimate ob¬ 
jects. 

A wash-stand in the comer, a chest of carved mahogany drawers, a look¬ 
ing-glass in a filigreed frame, and a high-backed chair studded with brass 
nails like a coffin, constituted the fiirniture. Over the head of the bed were 
two oak shelves, holding perhaps a dozen books, — among which were Theo¬ 
dore, or The Pemvians; Robinson Crusoe; an odd volume of Tristram 
Shandy; Baxter’s Saints’ Rest; and a fine English edition of the Arabian 
Nights, with six hundred wood-cuts by Harvey. 

Shall I ever forget the hour when I first overhauled these books ? I do 
not allude especially to Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, which is far from being a lively 
work for the young, but to the Arabian Nights, and particularly to Robin¬ 
son Crusoe. The thrill that ran into my fingers’ ends then has not run out 
yet Many a time did I steal up to this nest of a room, and, taking the dog’s- 
eared volume from its shelf, glide oflf into an enchanted realm, where there 
were no lessons to get and no boys to smash my kite. In a lidless trunk in 
the garret I subsequently unearthed another motley collection of novels and 
romances, embracing the adventures of Bm‘on Trenck, Jack Sheppard, Don 
Quixote, Gil Bias, and Charlotte Temple, — all of which I fed upon like a 
bookworm. 

I never come across a copy of any of those works without feeling a certain 
tenderness for the yellow-haired little rascal who used to lean above the 
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magic pages hour after hour, religiously believing every word he read, and no 
more doubting the reality of Sinbad the Sailor, or the Knight of the Sorrow¬ 
ful Countenance, than he did the existence of his own grandfather. 

Against the wall at the foot of the bed hung a single-barrel shot-gun, — 
placed there by Grandfather Nutter, who knew what a boy loved, if ever a 
grandfather did. As the trigger of the gun had been accidentally twisted off, 
it was not, perhaps, the most dangerous weapon that could be placed in the 
hands of youth. In this maimed condition its “ bump of destructiveness ” 
was much less than that of my small brass pocket-pistol, which I at once 
proceeded to suspend from one of the nails supporting the fowling-piece, for 
my vagaries concerning the red man had been entirely dispelled. 

Having introduced the reader to the Nutter House, a presentation to the 
Nutter family naturally follows. The family consisted of my grandfather ; his 
sister. Miss Abigail Nutter; and Kitty Collins, the maid-of-all-work. 

Grandfather Nutter was a hale, cheery old gentleman, as straight and as 
bald as an arrow. He had been a sailor in early life ; that is to say, at the 
age of ten he fled from the multiplication-table, and ran away to sea. A sin¬ 
gle voyage satisfied him. There never was but one of our family who didn't 
run away to sea, and this one died at his birth. My grandfather had also 
been a soldier,—a captain of militia in 1812. If I owe the British nation 
anything, I owe thanks to that particular British soldier who put a musket- 
ball into the fleshy part of Captain Nutter’s leg, causing that noble warrior a 
slight permanent limp, but offsetting the injury by furnishing him with the 
material for a story which the old gentleman was never weary of telling and 
I never weary of listening to. The story, in brief, was as follows: At the 
breaking out of the war, an English frigate lay for several days off the coast 
near Rivermouth. A strong fort defended the harbor, and a regiment of 
minute-men, scattered at various points along-shore, stood ready to repel the 
boats, should the enemy try to effect a landing. Captain Nutter had charge 
of a slight earthwork just outside the mouth of the river. Late one thick 
night the sound of oars was heard ; the sentinel tried to fire off his gun at 
half-cock, and could n’t, when Captain Nutter sprung upon the parapet in the 
pitch darkness, and shouted, “ Boat ahoy ! ” A musket-shot immediately 
embedded itself in the calf of his leg. The Captain tumbled into the fort, 
and the boat, which had probably come in search of water, pulled back to the 
frigate. 

This was my grandfather’s only exploit during the war. That his prompt 
and bold conduct was instrumental in teaching the enemy the hopelessness 
of attempting to conquer such a people was among the firm beliefs of my 
boyhood. 

At the time I came to Rivermouth, my grandfather had retired from active 
pursuits, and was living at ease on his money, invested principally in ship¬ 
ping. He had been a widower many years; a maiden sister, the aforesaid 
Miss Abigail, managing his household. Miss Abigail also managed her 
brother, and her brother’s servant, and the visitor at her brother’s gate, — 
not in a tyrannical spirit, but from a philanthropic desire to be useful to every- 
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body. In person she was tall and angular; she had a gray complexion, 
gray eyes, gray eyebrows, and generally wore a gray dress. Her strongest 
weak point was a belief in the eflScacy of “ hot drops ” as a cure for all known 
diseases. 

If there were ever two people who seemed to dislike each other. Miss Abi¬ 
gail and Kitty Collins were those people. If ever two people really loved 
each other. Miss Abigail and Kitty CoUins were those people also. They 
were always either skirmishing or having a cup of tea lovingly together. 

Miss Abigail was very fond of me, and so was Kitty; and in the course of 
their disagreements each let me into the private history of the other. Accord¬ 
ing to Kitty, it was not originally my grandfather’s intention to have Miss 
Abigail at the head of his domestic establishment She had swooped down 
on him (Kitty’s own words), with a band-box in one hand and a faded blue 
cotton umbrella, still in existence, in the other. Clad in this singular garb, 
— I do not remember that Kitty alluded to any additional peculiarity of 
dress, — Miss Abigail had made her appearance at the door of the Nutter 
House on the morning of my grandmother’s funeral. The small amount of 
baggage which the lady brought with her would have led the superficial 
observer to infer that Miss Abigail’s visit was limited to a few days. I run 
ahead of my story in saying she remained seventeen years! How much 
longer she would have remained can never be definitely known now, as she 
died at the expiration of that period. 

Whether or not my grandfather was quite pleased by this unlooked-for 
addition to his family is a problem. He was very kind always to Miss Abi¬ 
gail, and seldom opposed her; though I think she must have tried his 
patience sometimes, especially when she interfered with Kitty. 

Kitty Collins, or Mrs. Catherine, as she preferred to be called, was de¬ 
scended in a direct line from an extensive &mily of kings who formerly ruled 
over Ireland. In consequence of various calamities, among which the fail¬ 
ure of the potato-crop may be mentioned, Miss Kitty Collins, in company 
with several hundred of her countrymen and countrywomen,—also de¬ 
scended from kings, — came over to. America in an emigrant ship, in the 
year eighteen hundred and something. I don’t know what freak of fortune 
caused the royal exile to turn up at Rivermouth ; but turn up she did, a few 
months after arriving in this country, and was hired by my grandmother to 
do “ general housework ” for the sum of four shillings and sixpence a week. 

Kitty had been living about seven years in my grandfather’s family when 
she unburdened her heart of a secret which had been weighing upon it all 
that time. It may be said of people, as it is said of nations, “ Happy are 
they that have no history.” Kitty had a history, and a pkthetic one, I think. 

On board the emigrant ship that brought her to America, she became 
acquainted with a sailor, who, being touched by Kitty’s forlorn condition, was 
very good to her. Long before the end of the voyage, which had been 
tedious and perilous, she was heart-broken at the thought of separating 
fi'om her kindly protector; but they were not to part just yet, for the sailor 
returned Kitty’s affection, and the two were married on their arrival at port 
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Kitty’s husband—she would never mention his name, but kept it locked 
in her bosom like some precious relic — had a considerable sum of money 
when the crew were paid off; and the young couple —for Kitty was young 
then — lived very happily in a lodging-house on South Street, near the docks. 
This was in New York. 

The days flew by like hours, and the stocking in which the little bride kept 
the funds shrunk and shrunk, until at last there were only three or four dol¬ 
lars left in the toe of it. Then Kitty was troubled ; for she knew her sailor 
would have to go to sea again unless he could get employment on shore- 
This he endeavored to do, but not with much success. One morning as 
usual he kissed her good day, and set out in search of work. 

“ Kissed me good by, and called me his little Irish lass,” sobbed Kitty, tell¬ 
ing the story, — “ kissed me good by, and. Heaven help me! I never set 
eye on him nor on the likes of him again ! ” 

He never came back. Day after day dragged on, night after night, and 
then the weary weeks. What had become of him ? Had he been murdered ? 
had he fallen into the docks? had he — deserted herf No ! she could not 
believe that; he was too brave and tender and true. She could n’t believe 
that He was dead, dead, or he’d come back to her. 

Meanwhile the landlord of the lodging-house turned Kitty into the streets, 
now that “ her man ” was gone, and the payment of the rent doubtful. She 
got a place as a servant The family she lived with shortly moved to Boston, 
and she accompanied them ; then they went abroad, but Kitty would not 
leave America. Somehow she drifted to Rivermouth, and for seven long 
years never gave speech to her sorrow, until the kindness of strangers, who 
had become friends to her, unsealed the heroic lips. 

Kitty’s story, you may be sure, made my grandparents treat her more 
kindly than ever. In time she grew to be regarded less as a servant than as 
a friend in the home circle, sharing its joys and sorrows, — a faithful nurse, 
a willing slave, a happy spirit in spite of all. I fancy I hear her singing over 
her work in the kitchen, pausing from time to time to make some witt>' reply 
to Miss Abigail, — for Kitty, like all her race, had a vein of unconsdous 
humor. Her bright honest face comes to me out from the past, the light and 
life of the Nutter House when I was a boy at Rivermouth. 

T, B, Aldrich, 
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AMONG THE GLASS-MAKERS. 

IL 

BLOWING AND PRESSING. 

T he gaffer led the way into a spacious building, full of strange lights and 
flames and human life. Furnaces were glowing; men and boys were 
at work before the fires, or darting to and fro ; some were blowing fiery bub¬ 
bles, which put to shame all the soap-bubbles in the world; others were 
shaping the glowing metal; there were noises like the reports of pocket- 
pistols, and sounds of clanging iron, where boys were knocking off cold glass 
fix)m the ends of iron rods into small sheet-iron carriages. 

Altogether the scene was so dazzling and confusing that Lawrence at first 
thought there was little chance of his learning any more about glass-making 
here than he knew already. First, one had a bubble, then another had it; 
then it had disappeared, and the man who he thought had it was quietly at 
work on a lamp-chimney or a goblet, while he knew no more how he came 
by it than if it had been produced by magic. 

“ It is magic ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ That was, in old times, the popular notion with regard to glass-making; 
and I believe glass-blowers rather favored the superstition,’* said the Doctor. 

“ They used to dress in the skins of beasts, to protect themselves from the 
heat, when they were setting pots in the furnaces,** said the gaffer; “ and 
they wore great blue or green goggles on their eyes ; and sometimes, after 
the job was done, and they wanted a good time, —glass-blowers have always 
been rather fond of a good time, — they would rush out into the village in 
their outlandish rig, and frighten the natives, like so many demons.** 

“But they were a superstitious class themselves,** said the Doctor. 
“ They believed in the salamander, which was supposed to be generated by 
the flames of a furnace that had been kept burning a great while, and to live 
in them. When any workman disappeared mysteriously, the salamander was 
supposed to have rushed out and caught him, and carried him into his den. 
Or was it only a joke of theirs, gaffer ? ** 

“ The worst salamander that ever carried off a glass-blower was the fiery 
monster we call rum,** said the gaffer. “ A good many have been carried off 
by that, and I guess that is what they meant** 

“ Glass-makers have had the reputation of being hard drinkers; why is 
it ? ” said the Doctor. 

“ They are a hard-working class ; but their work is irregular. They have 
plenty of money, and plenty of leisure time to spend it, — a dangerous cir¬ 
cumstance for a man or a boy, in or out of the glass-house,** added the gaffer, 
with a look at Lawrence. “ But glass-makers have improved in this respect 
of late years. Look around you; have n*t we a pretty respectable set of 
men at work here ? ** 
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While the Doctor was looking at the men, Lawrence took a general view 
of the building. He counted four separate furnaces. Two were on one side, 
and seemed to be merely large ovens with flaming mouths. These he was 
told were the “ leers,” where the newly made glass-ware was annealed. Then 
near each end of the building, standing by the great chimneys, like dwarfs 
beside giants, were two small round furnaces, blazing at several mouths, 
called “glory-holes,” at which men and boys appeared constantly heating 
and reheating articles of glass to be worked. 

The great chimneys themselves, however, were what most astonished 
Lawrence. They resembled circular brick towers, with port-holes of fire ; 
their tops disappearing through the high, broad-arched, strongly raftered roof. 
Into the port-holes men were thrusting iron rods, and taking out lumps of 
melted metal, and shaping them on tables, or blowing them into globes, or 
dropping them into moulds. “ These then,” he thought, “ are the big fur¬ 
naces ; and those port-holes must be the necks of the melting-pots.” 

“ We are now standing right over the cave,” said the gaflfer. “ This fur¬ 
nace has eleven arches, the other has eight; and in each arch is set one of 
these pots, such as you saw. The crown of the furnace is built over them, 
so as to reflect the heat down on to them, and the flues carry it all around 
them. Look in, and see the melted metal.” 

Lawrence, shielding his eyes with his hand, advanced to one of the port¬ 
holes, and saw what seemed a pot of liquid fire within, of intensely dazzling 
brightness. 

“ How long does it take to melt down your raw materials to that shape ? ” 
he asked, drawing back, with flushed face. 

“We don’t fill a pot all at once,” said the gaffer. “ We put in about a quar¬ 
ter or a third of a charge at a time ; then, when that melts, another lot 
When the pots are full, they are closed up, and we push the fires ; the mate¬ 
rials are fused and mixed by a sort of boiling caused by the escape of car¬ 
bonic-acid gas. When the materials are of poor quality, a sort of scum, 
called sandiver, or glass-gall, rises to the top, and must be skimmed off. The 
metal is Jined^ as we say, by keeping it for forty or fifty hours at a much higher 
temperature than when we finally begin to work it After the bubbles are all 
out of it, and it has become what we call plain, that is, clear glass, we let it 
cool a little, regulating the fires so as to keep it in the best condition for 
working. It requires a deal of care and judgment to get it right every time. 
We blow four days in the week. Friday and Saturday we clear up, fill the 
pots, set a new one, if one has been broken, and get ready for the next 
week’s blowing. Sunday night the glass in the pots is plain; and at one 
o’clock the first set of hands come on.” 

“ In the night ? how do you like that ? ” Lawrence asked a workman, who 
was lighting his pipe of tobacco with a piece of red-hot glass. 

“ Well enough,” said the man. “ I does my work and I gits my sleep. 
We works from one o’clock at night till six in the morning, then we goes 
home and to bed, and t’ other set of hands comes on. We comes on again at 
one in the afternoon, and works till six in the evening ; then t’ other set takes 
our place, and Works till midnight.” 
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* How does the work agree with you ? I could n’t stand the heat,” said 
Lawrence, retreating still farther from the furnace. 

** Glass-blowers is as healthy and long-lived as any class of men,” was the 
rej^T. “ I never takes cold, though some does.” 

So saying, the workman, having lighted his short clay pipe, took his long 
inm pipe, — it was, perhaps, five feet long and an inch in diameter, — and 
s^ust one end of it into the neck of a pot, and commenced turning it 
That is what we call gathering,” said the gaffer. 

When the w'orkman had got what he judged to be a sufficient quantity of 
^ melted metal on the end of the iron, — it was a lump somewhat larger 
ihaa a butternut — he took it out, and rolled it on a small, polished iron 
wrhich the gaffer said was a marver. 



“"A corruption of marbre^ the French word for marble,” said the Doctor. 
•The English workmen got a good many terms from the French and Ital- 
aas, along with their trade. The marver used to be made of marble or 
did n’t it gaffer ? and the name has gone over to the iron slab.” 

The worlonan, having reduced the soft lump to a shape suitable for his 
purpose, put the other end of the pipe to his lips, and began to blow. Law- 
5acc, watching closely, could see a little bubble of air push out into the lump. 
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which at the same time began to swell into a bulb. He continued to blow, 
and the lump continued to expand. Now he held it down near the floor, and 
swung it to and fro, still blowing at intervals, and increasing its size, while 
the motion stretched it until it had become a large bulb with a long nock. 
Then he touched the end to the ground, to prevent it from expanding farther 
in that direotion ; in the mean while the thin glass of the neck had become 
cool, and ceased to enlarge ; so that now, when he blew again, the thicker 
and softer glass of the sides of the bulb swelled out into a more spherical 
form. It was now shaped something like a small gourd, hanging by its 
straight stem from the end of the pipe, and the glass, which had been at a 
white heat at first, had become transparent at the neck, and a dull lurid red 
in the bulb. The workman now took an instrument in his hand, and pinched 
the thick soft glass at the extremity of the bulb into a button, like a blow at 
the end of the gourd. 

All this was done in scarcely more than a minute’s time ; and Lawrence 
was amused to observe that the blower, while producing these magical eflfects 
with his iron pipe, had never once taken the clay pipe out of his mouth. 

“ How can you blow and smoke at the same time ? ” he asked, as the man 
stood twirling his glass gourd in the air, waiting for a boy to come and take 
it. “ I should think you would blow the smoke and tobacco out of your 
pipe.” 

“ O, I just claps my tongue over the end on’t, and stops the hole, when I 
blows,” was the answer. 

A boy now ran up and took the iron tube with the glass on its end. Law¬ 
rence followed him, convinced that the only way of learning how any article 
was made was to watch it from the beginning through each stage of the pro¬ 
cess. 

The boy handed it to a workman sitting on a chair-shaped bench with 
strong, straight arms, across which he laid the iron, with the glass at his 
right hand. Turning the rod, by rolling it under his left hand, like a lathe, 
he gave the button another pinch, and then knocked it ofE The end of the 
gourd now had a small hole in it 

“ Notice the instrument he uses,” said the gaffer. 

“It looks like a pair of sheep-shears,” said Lawrence, “ only the blades 
are duller. What do you call it ? ” 

“ The old name, pucellasy has about gone out of use with us. We call it 
simply a pair of tools. They are, pre-eminently, the glass-blower’s iools^ — 
he shapes everything with them.” 

The workman in the meanwhile had handed the pipe back to the boy, who 
thrust the glass into the flames of one of the “ glory-holes.” 

“It is coal tar that gives that hot flash,” said the gaflhr. “ In the other 
glory-hole furnace, over yonder, we burn rosin. He is heating the glass 
again, so that it can be shaped.” 

It was but the work of a few moments ; and the glass was handed, glow¬ 
ing, back to the workman, who had in the mean while taken the button off 
fi-om another precisely similar glass,’ which had been handed him by another 
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boy. This he now exchanged for the first He laid the pipe across the arms 
of his bench, as before, and, turning it rapidly under his hand, pushed the 
point of one blade of his sheep-shears, or “ tools,” into the hole left by the 
knocked-off button. Having opened it a little, he inserted both points, and 
gradually enlarged the hole, now to the size of a penny, now to that of a dol¬ 
lar, and lastly to that of a little tin cap that he fitted to a rim, which, in work¬ 
ing, he had turned outward upon the edge of the glass. He used the cap as 
a measure, and it was laid aside when the rim was found to be of the right 
drcmnference. It was less than a minute’s work, and that end of the gourd 
was finished. But it was no longer a gourd; it was a lamp-chimney. 

Another boy now came forward with another iron rod, closely resembling 
the blowing pipe, except that it had no hole through it. 

“ That is what we call a ponfy^ or pontil^^ said the gaffer. 

On the end of the ponty was a little wheel of red-hot glass. Applied to 
the bottom of the lamp-chimney, it fitted the opening. The workman then 
touched the top of the chimney, where it joined the blowing-pipe, with cold 
steel, and cracked it off. The chimney was then taken away, sticking to the 
glass wheel on the end of the ponty. 

“ That is what we call reversing it,” said the gaffer. 

The top of the chimney was now heated at the glory-hole, as the bottom 
had previously been, and afterwards, when soft, smoothed and shaped by the 
workman. This done, he gave the opposite end of the ponty a gentle knock, 
and the chimney fell off from the little glass wheel One boy took it up on a 
stick, and placed it in a box packed nearly full of chimneys ; while another 
reheated the glass wheel at the end of the ponty, and a third carried a blow- 
ing pipe to one of the little sheet-iron carriages, or pans,’^ and knocked off 
the cold glass left by the last article that had been blown upon it 

Lawrence now watched another blower. He gathered on his pipe a larger 
lump of metal than the first, rounded it on a marver, and blew it into a sur¬ 
prisingly large and beautiful bubble, which put on all the colors of the dying 
dolphin, as the light shone upon its cooling surface. He held it down, and 
swung it, to lengthen it; or he held it above his head, to flatten it at the 
poles ; he whirled it, to perfect the sphere ; he pinched a button out of the 
thick soft glass that seemed forming into a large drop at the end of it; and 
finally exchanged it, pipe and all, for a clean pipe, with which he proceeded 
to blow another. 

A second workman then took the bubble, knocked off the button, and 
fiishioned it very much as his fellow had fashioned the lamp-chimney. But, 
Instead of coming out of his hands a lamp-chimney, it came out a beautiful, 
large lamp-globe. This a boy took, and hastened with it to one of the leers, 
or annealing ovens. 

A third was blowing a small balloon of glass, giving to it gradually the form 
of a cylinder, — flattening the end by spatting it down smartly upon a marver 
on the ground. When reversed on a ponty, it was so large and heavy, and 
h swayed and staggered so, that Lawrence thought surely it would break off 
and fall. But the boy who had it, by skilfully balancing it, and turning the 
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pont}', kept it on, until the glass had hardened sufficiently to remain in posi¬ 
tion while he heated the opposite end at a glory-hole. This being shaped, 
the article turned out to be a glass jar of large size. 

In surprising contrast with this was the 
making of that most exquisite of all drink¬ 
ing-vessels, the small, delicate wineglass. 

“ Watch these two men,” said the gaffer. 
One was blowing a thick bubble no bigger 
than a thimble; the other was blowing 
one somewhat larger. (See first cut on 
this page.) “ They are both at work on 
one glass. This larger bubble is to be 
the bowl of the glass. Now look.” 

The blower drew out the soft metal fi'om 
the end of the bubble into a slender stem. 
(See second cut.) The other blower 
now brought his smaller bubble, stuck 
the bottom of it to the end of the stem, 

(see third cut,) and then, by a touch of 
cold steel, cracked it off from his pipe. 

The chief blower now had at the end of 
his pipe two bubbles, with a stem be¬ 
tween them, and with a hole in the end 
of the outer and smaller bubble. This, 
softened at the furnace door, was not 
only opened by the tools, but turned 
completely inside out, and flattened in¬ 
to a perfect little wheel on the end of the stem, thus becoming the foot of the 
wineglass. 



The glass was then reversed on a ponty, and taken to a third workman, 
with now a hole in the larger bubble, where it, in its turn, had been cracked 
off from the pipe. This hole was enlarged by the tools, and the rough edge of 
the soft glass trimmed off with a pair of scissors, as a tailor would trim a bit 
of cloth. The half-closed bowl was then held in the furnace until it seemed 
soft and tremulous as melting wax, and was thrown open to its proper wine¬ 
glass shape simply by the centrifugal force given to it by the ponty whirled 
in the workman’s skilful fingers. A few light touches afterwards, (see cut 
page 83,) and the article was perfected, —as delicate and graceful a little gem 
of a glass as could be made anywhere in the world. 
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“ There, Doctor ! ” said the gaffer, " you 
might give the remainder of your natural life 
to the business, and yon could never do that I 
That man began to work in glass when he 
was a boy, and it has become second nature 
with him, like speaking his native language. 

He has handled the blowing-pipe and the 
ponty until they are like parts of his own 
hancls. He almost feels the glass on the 
end of them.” 

The Doctor expressed his surprise at the 
quickness of the operation, and the simplicity 
and cheapness of the tools employed. 

“ All the tools he uses,” rejoined the gaffer," do not cost more than fifteen 
dollars, and they will last him his life.” 

“ What is this ? ” said Lawrence, picking up a piece of glass from the floor. 
“It looks like a broken thermometer-tube.” 

“It was blown for one,” said the gaffer. 

“ Blown ? — so small! ” exclaimed Lawrence. “ I can’t find any hole in 
it.” 

“It has a hole — or bore^ as we call it — of the usual size ; but it is flat. 
That is to make a very little mercury look to be a good deal. Do you see a 
narrow white stripe running the length of the tube ? ” 

Lawrence saw it, and said he had often observed the stripe in the backs of 
thermometers, but had never learned what it was for. 

“ It is a background to see the mercury against Would you like to see 
such a tube made ? Come here. Watch this man.” 

With delight and curiosity Lawrence watched. The man was gathering a 
lump of metal from one of the pots. He blew into it gently, and shaped it on 
a marver, flattening it until it resembled in form and size that part of a 
sword-hilt that is grasped by the hand. 

“In flattening it,” said the gaffer, “he flattened the bubble of air he had 
blown into it” Lawrence looked, and could see the bubble, about as broad 
as his finger, extending through the glass. “ That is to be the bore of the 
thermometer, — though of itself it is now larger than two or three ther¬ 
mometer tubes. Now they are going to put on the stripe.” 

A boy brought a hunp of melted, opaque, white glass on a ponty. It was * 
touched to the now hardened sword-hilt, and drawn from end to end along 
the flat side, leaving a stripe about as broad as a lady’s finger. The sword- 
hilt, with the stripe carefully pressed down and hardened upon it, was now 
plunged into a pot of melted glass, and thickly coated; the soft exterior was 
rounded on a marver, until the entire body of glass, enclosing the stripe and 
the flattened bore, was in size and shape a little longer and considerably 
larger than a banana. 

This was now slowly heated to a melting state. Then came forward a boy 
with a ponty, bearing on its end a piece of glass resembling an inverted con- 
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ical inkstand. This he set upright on the ground, the bottom of the inkstand 
uppermost. The blower, with the melting lump, now advanced, and held it 
over the ponty, until the soft mass drooped down and touched the bottom of 
the inkstand, to which it adhered. The man and the boy held the lump a 
moment between them; then, at a word of command, the boy shouldered his 
ponty, like a very large staff with a very small bundle on the end of it, and set 
out to travel. As he ran in one direction, into a work-room, the man backed 
off in the other, the glowing lump stretching between them, like some mirac¬ 
ulous kind of spruce gum. In a minute they were seventy or eighty feet 
apart, with a gleaming cord of glass, smaller than a pipe-stem, sagging 
between them. This was presently lowered, laid out at its full length upon 
the ground, and broken from what was left of the lump at the ends. 

Even the Doctor, who had hitherto said little, now expressed his aston¬ 
ishment and admiration, exclaiming, " It is marvellous ! it is truly marvel¬ 
lous ! ” 

“ Of course,*' said the gaffer, “ the bore stretches with the tube, and keeps 
its flattened shape. So does the stripe.** 

“ But what keeps the tube of uniform size ? Why don*t it break ? ** said 
Lawrence. 

“ The reason is this. As the glass runs out thin, it cools, and stops 
stretching, while it continues to draw out the soft glass from the thicker 
parts at the ends. If we wish to make a small tube, we stretch it quick, 
without giving it much time to cooL To make a large tube, we stretch 
slower. Here is a piece of barometer tubing, stretched in the same way ; 
so is this lot of homoeopathic medicine vials.** The “ vials ** were a small 
stack of hollow glass canes, about five feet in length, standing in a corner 
of the work-room, into which the visitors had followed the boy. “ Though, of 
course,** added the gaffer, to make them, we don*t flatten the bore, but only 
blow it larger.** 

“ Then how are vials made out of these tubes ? ** 

“ They are cut into pieces of the right length, then the bottoms are melted 
and closed in by means of a common blow-pipe, such as chemists use.** 

Lawrence was about to ask a similar question with regard to the ther¬ 
mometers, when a man came along, and, stooping, commenced cutting the 
long tube into uniform lengths of about five feet, and packing them to¬ 
gether into a narrow, long box. 

• “ These,** said the gaffer, “ he sends to his shop in Boston, — for he is a 

thermometer-maker ; there they are cut up into tubes of the right length ; 
an end of each one is melted and blown out into a bulb, — the tube itself 
serving as a very small blowing-pipe. To avoid getting moisture into 
the bulb, instead of breath from the mouth, air from a small india-rubber 
bag is used. As the bag is squeezed at one end, the bulb swells at the 
other.*’ 

“ Then how is the mercury put in ? So small a bore 1 ** said Lawrence, 
trying to find it with a pin point. 

The glass is heated, and that expands the air in it, and expels the greater 
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part of it. As the air that is left cools and contracts, it is made to suck in 
the mercury. To expel the rest of the air, the mercury is boiled in the tube. 
When there is enough mercury in the tube to fill it, at as high a degree of 
temperature as it is expected ever to go, the end is softened, bent over, and 
closed up. As the mercury cools and contracts, it leaved a vacuum at the 
upper part of the tube.” 

As Lawrence stood aside to make room for the boy, who was, stretching 
another eighty-foot tube, the gaffer continued: — 

Glass beads and bugles are made in much the same way. Glass of any 
desired color is used. It is blown, and stretched into tubes a hundred feet 
long or more. These are broken up into bits of the right length for the re¬ 
quired bead. To make a round bead, the bits are put into a sort of mud, 
made of sand and ashes, and worked about in it till the holes are filled up. 
They are afterwards put into a heated cylinder, along with sand; the cylin¬ 
der is made to revolve, and the motion, with the fnction of the sand, wears 
dpwn the edges of the softened glass till the beads become round, — the 
sand and ashes in them preventing the sides from flattening.” 

The gaffer now took his visitors around to another side of the blowing- 
room, and showed them the process of blowing glass into a mould. This 
was of cast-iron, and worked by a boy, who opened and shut it by means of 
handles. The blower gathered the melted glass, rolled it on a marver, blew 
into it slightly, then dropped it, in a long, purse-shaped, glowing lump, into 
the open mould. This was immediately closed by the boy ; then the blower 
blew until a bubble, pushed up on the top of the mould, expanded to the size 
of a football, and to the thinness of the thinnest transparent film, and finally 
burst with a loud pop, flying into shreds of tinsel, light as feathers. The 
mould was then opened, and a caster-vial with figured sides was exposed. 
This was taken up by a second boy on a “ snap-dragon,” — a rod something 
like a ponty, but with a socket at the end for holding articles of glass, — and 
carried to a glory-hole, where the round, open top was heated. It was then 
passed to a workman seated in a chair, who shaped the top, and pressed into' 
it a piece of iron called a “ lip-maker.” The top was then a mouth, and the 
vial became a “ vinegar,” as the boys called it. Another man was blowing 
"mustards,” in the same way ; and a third was blowing " inks.” 

" Does it blow easy ? ” Lawrence inquired of the last. 

"It don’t require much effort,” said the man ; and, having his glass all 
ready to drop, he put the pipe into Lawrence’s hand, who lowered the stretch¬ 
ing, purse-shaped lump into the mould, and blew. He blew till a bubble 
sprang up on the top of the mould, and cracked like a pistol: then with a 
laugh gave back the pipe to the man. The mould was opened, and a nice 
little inkstand came out 

“ You shall keep that to remember us by,” said the gaffer. " But don’t 
touch it yet! ”—as Lawrence was about to handle it " It’s hissing hot! 

I ’ll mark it so we shall know it again.” 

He took up a handful of the glass tinsel fi*om a heap formed by the break¬ 
ing bubbles, crushed it, threw it in the air, and said, as it fell in a glittering 
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shower, “ This is the diamond dust ladies powdered their hair with a year 
or two ago.” 

As they passed on, he continued: “You have now seen the two pro¬ 
cesses by which blown glass is made, — the simple blowing, which is as an¬ 
cient as the time of Moses, and the modem process of blowing into moulds. 
Here is something else.” 

A workman, who had gathered some metal, dropped it, without blowing at 
all, into an elaborately constructed mould, the several parts of which were 
opened and closed by means of at least half a dozen handles. The soft, 
glowing glass being securely shut into it, the mould was shoved under a 
strong hand-press, and a plunger brought down forcibly into it by a man at 
the lever. The plunger being lifted, and the mould opened, a cream-pitcher 
appeared, with the handle, all complete. 

“ This,” said the gaffer, “ is what we ctW pressing. It is claimed by some 
as an American invention. Whether it is or not, it is quite modem, and it 
has been carried to a higher degree of perfection in this country than any¬ 
where else. Here is a press that is making a large preserve-dish, elaborately 
figured, a really elegant article. It is done, you see, almost in a mo¬ 
ment. Here is another man working two different moulds, and turning out 
two hundred small preserve-plates in a minute. You can see by this how 
much the use of moulds must have done towards cheapening the price of 
glass. And, really,” he added, “ we are making pressed glass nowada3rs that 
is almost as clear and beautiful as blown, — though of course there is a pop¬ 
ular prejudice in favor of the blown article, since it is more expensive.” 

Lawrence asked a workman who was cutting off the melted glass from the 
ponty, as it dropped into a mould, if it “cut easy.” 

“ Well, about as easy as stiff dough cuts. Tiy it” 

And Lawrence, applying the shears, clipped off a lump, which, pressed in 
the mould, came out a graceful goblet 

“ Now,” said the gaffer, “ I believe you have seen about everything.” 

“ No,” said Lawrence. “ I have n’t seen how you make glass of two dif¬ 
ferent colors, — a lamp-shade, for instance, which is all red, perhaps, except 
where there are figures of transparent glass.” 

“ Let me see,” said the gaffer, looking about him. “ We are not doing any 
plating to-day. But we will do some, to show you.” 

Lawrence begged he would not give himself any trouble. 

“ That is what I shall say when I go to visit you some time. * Don’t give 
yourself any trouble for me,’ I shall say to your aunt But she will give her¬ 
self trouble, and I trust it will be a pleasure for her to do so. Now I must 
give myself trouble, to show you how glass-plating is done ; and it will be a 
pleasure.” 

He gave orders to some men, who stopped the work they were at to assist 
him. A piece of hard ruby glass, previously prepared, was melted on the end 
of a ponty; two soft lumps of it were taken off on the ends of two blowing- 
pipes, — “ for I am going to show you two different ways of plating,” said the 
gaffer. “ I am going to make two ruby cups. To save the colored glass, 
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which is costly, we put a thin plate of it on a body of dint glass. This lump 
1 shall put on the outside of the first cup. The lump on the other pipe will 
go on the inside of the second cup. Now look sharp.” 

He blew the first lump into a bowl-like shape. “ This,” said he, “ is the 
shell.” It was broken off, and placed in a secure position on the ground, 
with the opening uppermost Then a lump of soft flint-glass was brought, 
of which the gafier blew a bubble into the ruby shell until it filled it The 
mouth of the shell was then closed in upon the flint, and the two completely 
welded into one hollow globe. This was now made thoroughly soft at the 
fire, blown, reversed, opened at the end, trimmed with scissors about the edges, 
and finally shaped into a cup. But it had no handle. The melted piece of 
ruby was accordingly brought again, touched to the top of what was to be the 
back of the cup, stretched out, and a stick three or four inches long, resem¬ 
bling a stick of soft, stretching, bright red candy, clipped off. This, adhering 
to the top of the cup, was stretched upward an inch or two farther, then bent 
backward, curved inward, and pressed to the back of the cup near the 
bottom. One or two little touches to give it a graceful form, and the handle 
was finished. 

He kept the second cup along in nearly the same stages of shaping as the 
first, working on one while his assistants were reheating the other. 
The process of shaping was the same with each. But the process of plat¬ 
ing the second on the inside was much simpler and easier. The lump of 
ruby was immersed in melted flint, coated with it, and then blown. 

“ Why don’t you do all your plating in that way ? ” asked Lawrence. 

“We do, unless we wish to produce the effect you have noticed on the 
lamp-shades. For that the ruby must be on the outside. The transparent 
figures are cut through it into the clear glass, — as you will see when you 
visit the cutting-room.” 

The gaffer then presented the two cups to Lawrence, — one for himself 
and one for his little cousin at home. 

“ But,” said he, “ they must be annealed before you can take them.” 

“ What is annealing ? ” 

“ Come this way,” said the gaffer. “ This is the leer. Look in.” 

J, T. Trowbridge, 
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THE CAT^S DIARY. 

T O-DAY I must keep myself hid. A loaded gun stands behind the door. 
The shot are intended to go through my body. 

“ Scat! ” is an odious word. It has a sound which no cat can endure. 
Why are people so rude ? Gentleness is pleasing to all. It does me no 
good, all this rough treatment. I do not need to be driven out. If they 
would but open the door and point, — why, I trust I can take a hint I am 
not the cat to stay where my company is unwished for. But they stamp. 
They cry, “ Scat! scat I ” They use the broom, and I hurry away to hide 
myself and my tears. I hurry to the garden. There, in shady corners, 
where the juicy catnip grows, I meet my friends. We tell to one another our 
wrongs, and mourn together. 

When the king of the cats comes, — which is always at night, — we assem¬ 
ble upon some convenient roof, and pour forth our sorrows. These are 
called the Nights of Lamentation. We use, then, the real court language, 
which is part Egyptian ; for we sprang from an Egyptian race. 

The king of the cats is brave, but full of pity. He has told us that, when 
every dog has had his day, then the days of the cats will begin. It will then 
be his first duty to abolish mouse-traps. To him we have to give an account 
of all our actions, — how many mice we have caught, how many we have 
smelt, whether we have charmed any birds, sucked eggs, stolen new-bom 
chickens, scratched small children, or licked the butter. 

Last night he came, and we assembled by starlight on the gentle slope of 
a roof. There were many present. The place was convenient; the dogs 
were chained up, the bad boys were put to bed, the brooms behind the 
door. 

First, the members had to be seated. Lady Maltese had caught seventeen 
mice, the highest number, and was therefore shown to a seat on the ridge¬ 
pole. Her husband. Sir Tom Maltese, having fought a bloody battle with a 
rat, was allowed to touch noses with the king. To him was given the high¬ 
est place, — the top brick of a chimney. The young Miss Whiteys, twins, 
came dressed exactly alike, in white fur with black trimmings. They were 
full of frolic, racing and tumbling, and always in the way. These young 
persons were requested to take a back seat; and old Ma’am Mouser, who 
never had a family of her own, offered to make them behave. Poor Madame 
Purr was full of sorrow; for her whole family had just been drowned. She 
came in dark slate-colored furs, and preferred a low seat, where her weep¬ 
ing would not be observed. Miss Whitefoot, who had discovered a new 
way of opening pantry doors, was loudly welcomed, and seated on the mar- 
tin-house. Mrs. Loudmew, by great watchfulness, and by finding good hid¬ 
ing-places, had succeeded in raising her whole family. Not one had been 
shot or drowned. To her was given a very high seat, — the top round of 
a ladder, leading to the roof above. 
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The king had a central position on the scuttle window. 

. Sweet Kitty Gray, who lives in our yard, had a question to ask, and was 
requested to stand on the end of the stove funnel. She wished to know 
whether, when a small child swung her over his shoulder by her tail, she 
should scratch, or only mew. This question being left for us all to answer, 
we cried out, with one voice, “ Mew, mew! ” But, being asked which we 
ourselves did on such occasions, all remained silent For none wished to 
be so impolite as to speak first. 

> After several had spoken of their trials, a lean, dingy, sorrowful cat of un¬ 
known color, a stranger to all present, asked permission to relate her story. 
Her smellers having been examined, she was declared worthy to speak in 
court, and, being unable to mount the funnel, was requested to step a little 
forward from the ring. She advanced with trembling steps, and began her 
story as follows ; — 

“I was once pure white,—whiter than the white meat of a chicken, 
—whiter than new milk. This dirty string about my neck was then a beau¬ 
tiful blue ribbon, tied in a bow. 

“ O my friends, of blue ribbons, new milk, and chickens’ meat I have 
now only the memory! ” (Here the court were much affected.) “In those 
pleasant days, my name was Happy Minty. A lovely child held me in her 
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arms. A soft bed was made up for me near her own. It had a spread. The 
sheets were marked * H. M.* I was taken to ride in a coach and four, 
dressed in a cloak of silk velvet, and with feathers in my hat. With her own 
hands the lovely child fed me with frosted cake, and warmed for me the del¬ 
icate vanilla ice-creams. O how sweet were those days of my youth ! But 
alas ! I grew, — grew in wisdom, grew in size. Ah, why was it expected of 
me always to be a kitten ? Why was I urged to chase my own tail, after I 
had seen the folly of it ? ” 

Here we all exclaimed, in court language, Ah, why ? “ Ah, why ? ” 

< But the king of the cats waved his tail, and commanded silence. 

O, nothing can be more beautiful than the pure black of our king, unless 
it be the majestic yellow of his large round eyes ! And then he is so grand 
and stately I Not one speck of white ! for, if but one white hair were dis¬ 
covered, he would be known as an impostor, and no true king, and would be 
eaten by dogs. 

When silence was restored, the unhappy stranger went* on with her story. 

" There came,” said she, ^ or was brought to the house, a new kitten. A 
meddlesome, pert young miss; not pretty, for she was neither pure white, 
nor a ro3ral black, nor a soft Maltese, nor a genteel gray, but an odious yel¬ 
low ! ” 

Here sweet Kitty trod on the tail of Happy Minty, to hush her. But 
it was too late. The words had been spoken. A furious yellow cat leaped 
down from the rain-water spout, put up his back, and with much sputtering 
demanded whether he were to be insulted in open court. This caused great 
confusion. The king, after restoring order in his usual happy manner, re¬ 
marked that it was very plain the stranger was not aware the gentleman in 
yellow was present. Still, as he felt himself insulted, if it would be any sat¬ 
isfaction to him to claw her, he might have that satisfaction. 

Happy Minty, who had been looking very steadily at the gentleman in yel¬ 
low, at last said to him, quite gently: — 

“ Excuse me, sir, for gazing at you so boldly. It is because of your fine 
appearance. Mere color is nothing. How stately is your form ! How firm 
your tread ! What magnificent whiskers ! You must have come from some 
nobler race. Bom with so much strength and grace and courage, I really 
must believe you were also born — without claws.” 

Here young Miss Whitey put up her paw and winked behind it at sweet 
Kitty Gray, and then winked at her sister, and her sister winked at her; and 
they fairly twisted themselves heels over head, that they might not die of 
laughing. A box on the ear soon quieted them. 

The gentleman in yellow, however, seemed quite pleased at being praised 
so highly ; said he had perhaps misunderstood the interesting stranger, and 
begged she would proceed with her story. He then gallantly conducted 
sweet Kitty Gray to her seat on a flower-pot, saying, as he did so, that no 
lovelier flower ever bloomed there. He seemed much pleased with this 
young person. Every one is. And no wonder, seeing that she is so pretty 
and gentle in all her ways. After we had gone home, I heard him singing 
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to her a serenade. It was in the court language, which, as I said before, is 
part Egyptian. 

** O lovely creatnn I 
How eluant U your ibnh t 
How graceful your motions t 

The fell of your feet is like the felling of snow-flakes, 

The gentle wave of your tail is like the wave of a soldier's plume. 

Your eyes are greener than the leaves of the sacred catnip. 

I know a land where the dogs have no teeth, — 

A land where all the mice are white, 

A land o'erflowing with milk. 

Let os journey to that happy country 1 . 

Let us seek those peaceful shores." 

Of course die song was not all true. But there is no time to speak of that 
now, as I wish to finish the account of Happy Minty. 

After the two Miss Whiteys had been boxed on the ear, and order fully 
restored, the wretched wanderer proceeded with her story as follows: — 

** To that foolish young kitten,’* said she, “ were given all my comforts. 
And the bold thing made herself quite at home. Nothing was too good for 
her. She hopped into everybody’s lap, she was under everybody’s feet 
She must receive great attentions. For her, now, were the rides in the 
coach, the soft bed, the silk-velvet cloak, the frosted cake, the warmed vanU- 
la creams. She could jump through a hoop! What great deed was that ? 

“ From this time I was scarcely noticed. But little food was given me, 
and that little was poor. In foct, I was made to feel, in various ways, that 
my company was not wanted. 

“ Being extremely hungry, I one night crept into the pantry. Four pans 
of milk stood there. I only took a little, — only just licked oflf the top. 
Yet, the next night, a cruel deed was done. I was taken by an unkind 
young man for an evening walk, as I thought But, at the end of a long 
lane, he laid me down on the cold grass, and left me! — yes, he left me I 
‘“Aha!* says I, ‘not so fast! I am going too!’ But, alas! there 
was a stone tied to my leg. I could not step. And O, it was a dismal place ! 
The rain fell, the winds blew, and, not fer away, I heard the terrible bark of 
a water-dog! ” 

Here one of the Miss Whiteys was so much affected with pity that she 
nearly fell firom the roof A hop-pole saved her life. After she had received 
another box on the ear, Happy Minty went on. 

“ I gnawed off the string,” said she, “ but not till the flesh was worn to 
the bone. No hair has grown over the place; you can see it now. Then 
some cruel boys found me, and — But I will not dwell upon this, I will not 
harrow up the feelings of the court You all know what we have to expect 
fix>m cruel boys. It is enough to say, that, for three days and nights, I 
dragged after me, by my tail, a tin pan, or it might have been a porringer, I 
cannot say, so weakened is my mind by suffering. Oh ! was I once pure 
white ? Was this dirty string a beautiftil blue ribbon, tied in a bow ? Was 
I once Happy Minty, indeed ? ” (Here all the court were moved to tears.) 

“ Ever since that evening walk with the unkind young man,” said she, “ I 
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have lived a wretched, wretched life, without food, without shelter, stoned 
by boys, worried by dogs. And now what am I ? what am I ? Draggled, 
lean, starved, — a wreck of a cat, — no more. Just a strip of fur hanging 
over sharp bones 1 If any of you.will, you may make your paws meet through 
my body. Will some one try ? ” 

At this several stepped forward. But command was given that only those 
who had had their claws cut should be allowed to try. Immediately all 
stepped back; for, although many had been obliged to have their claws 
cut, none wished to have it known. 

Happy Minty stood patiently waiting; her eyes were closed, her tail 
drooped, her limbs trembled. Sweet Kitty Gray sprang forward, and offered 
her shoulder for a support. The Miss Whiteys, being young and thoughtless, 
began to make sport of her because she staggered. And when at last she 
fell down, they sputtered, and began to go heels over head again. Old 
Ma’am Mouser said they needed '^another boxed ear. And this they would 
have got, had not sweet Kitty Gray just then, spoken out, and said: — 

“ Please, ma’am, excuse them. They will do better next time. Perhaps 
no one has ever told them how to behave. ■ Poor things ! they have no 
mother. I’ve a pretty story to tell, which they will like to hear. I call 
it ‘ The Sweet-Pea Story.’ ” 

She was going on with " The Sweet-Pea Story,” when the king of the cats, 
with a majestic wave, remarked that it was getting late, and, as he wished to 
say a few parting words, it would be well to defer “ The Sweet-Pea Story ” 
until the next assembling of the court. Then, after expressing his sympathy 
for the afflicted stranger, he went on with his closing remarks, 

“ My children,” said he, “ bear your troubles bravely. It is not to be ex¬ 
pected that your backs will always be stroked the right way, or even stroked 
at all. Be cheerful. When the fences are too narrow, walk on the ground. 
Don’t fret Many are worse off than we. Across the sea, in the Isle of 
Man, there is a race of cats who have no tails. Among us that sacred 
privilege is free to all. Long may it wave I (Cheers.) Consider your bless¬ 
ings. We always fall upon our feet; this is a great mercy. And we have 
nine lives ; think of that I Then there is a whole race — the race of mice — 
created expressly for our eating. And, as to our appearance, of what have 
we to complain ? Our fur is handsome, our motions are graceful, and our 
mewing is so melodious that even the birds, so famous for musical talent, 
sometimes imitate it And we share, more than any other creature, the 
dwellings of men. We are permitted even in the presence of kings. For 
what says the proverb ? ^ K cat may look upon a king.’ This is, no doubt, 
owing to our high descent Let us not forget that we are of noble blood. 
The king of beasts is our near relative. Does the dog despise us ? He 
does. He is full of pride. He follows after man, and even barks at the 
moon. Let him. But let him also seek out his relatives in the forest. But 
this he will never do. He is ashamed of them. For the wolves are his 
cousins, so are the sneaking foxes, the jackals, and the laughing hyenas. But 
our ancestors came from Egypt Our family portraits are in the pyramids. 
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We are akin to the mighty panther, the cougar, the jaguar, the ro3ral Bengal 
tiger, and, greater than all, to the majestic lion, who reigns king of the 
forest ! ” 

At this we could no longer be restrained, but all sprang to our feet, waved 
our t2uls, and burst forth into rousing cheers for the cats, and hisses for all 
the dogs, and made the ridge-poles ring. But suddenly there fell among 
us, from attic windows, a shower of blacking-boxes and boot-jacks. The 
king of the cats gave the royal leap, which was the signal for breaking up 
the court. 

Last evening, after we were assembled on the gently sloping roof, one of 
the Miss Whiteys appeared with a stick of wood fastened to her neck. 
She was also quite lame, and dripping with wet Being asked the cause of 
an this, she replied that, in order to make everything clear, it would be neces^ 
sary to begin by telling her dream. 

Sir Tom Maltese objected to this, on the ground that telling dreams would 
be trifling with the court There was, however, a learned member present, 
who remarked that telling dreams at court was an old Egyptian custom, and 
must, therefore, be proper. This settled the whole matter. 

Miss Whitey then stated that, about noon, as she lay on a high shelf, in 
the act of watching a mouse-hole, she fell asleep. 

^ And in my sleep,” said she, “ I dreamed of lying upon grass that was 
smoother and softer than a velvet easy-chair ; and in a tree, high above me, 
was the most beautiful bird I ever saw. He was as white as snow, except 
about his neck, where there was a bright scarlet collar. His singing was so 
loud and sweet that all the other birds had stopped to listen. 

** I crouched close to the ground. I kept my eyes fixed steadily upon him 
until his song grew fainter, fainter, frinter, fainter, and at last was heard no 
longer. He then spread his wings and flew three times around the tree, 
alighting on a lower branch. I never lost sight of him, but looked exactly 
into his eyes. The next time he only flew twice around the tree, and 
then settled himself upon a still lower branch. He then tried to fly away. 
But this he could not do, for I held him with my eyes. They turned away 
not one moment He flew once around the tree, and, after that, flew no 
more ; but only hopped down, one branch lower, one branch lower, until he 
reached the lowest branch of all. And there he sat, trembling, fluttering 
his wings, and making little cries of distress. Then I knew that he would 
soon be within my reach. I stretched myself close to the earth, creeping 
along slowly, softly, and glared my eyes very wide open, that he might feel 
all their power. At last he gave one weak cry, spread his wings, and dropped 
slowly to the ground, not two yards from my mouth. 

“ Then, in my dream, I gave a quick spring, and caught, not a beautiful 
white bird, but a good beating. For I had sprung from the shelf, doing great 
damage to the crockery, and had landed with my paws in a dish of hot gruel. 
You have now learned the cause of my lameness. 

** After this it was decided that drowning would be good for me. Dick 
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offered to do it;—he’s a famous boy for bragging. ‘O, he knew how 
to drown a cat 1 Nobody need tell him how to drown a cat! It was just as 
easy! ’ 

My sister was in great distress. I said to her, ‘ Don’t worry, dear. He 
talks big. ’T is I, I, I, — great I ! who but 1 1 Be easy, dear ; these brag¬ 
ging boys are always the greatest simpletons. Be easy.’ 

“ Just after dark, he took me along, very carefully, to the wood-box. ‘ Ah, 
now,’ said he, ‘ this stick of wood is just the thing for me.* ‘ Yes,’ said I to 
myself, ‘just the thing for me^ He fastened it on, paddled off a little way 
into the pond, and dropped me in. The wood floated me ashore, and here 
I am. My sister will now bite off the string.” 

After Miss Whitey had finished, sweet Kitty Gray was asked to tell “The 
Sweet-Pea Story ” which she had promised us. She seemed, at first, a little 
bashful; but that in a young person is very becoming. The gentleman in 
yellow conducted her to the stand, and bade her take courage and speak. 
She then took courage, and spoke as follows: — 

“ By hiding often in the garden, I have come to understand very well the 
language of the place. And vastly amusing it is to sit and listen to all that 
is going on among the flowers, birds, and insects. 

“ The funniest of all is to hear the bees making bargains with the flowers 
for their honey. They come for it with bags. The bumble-bee brings his 
gold with him. They are on hand early in the day; but the flowers are quite 
ready for them, and those who keep the pure article never lack for custom¬ 
ers. 

“The sunflowers and hollyhocks hang their signs out high, but their 
honey is not considered the best. The rose and the heliotrope put a fragrance 
into theirs which is much admired. The violet keeps in an out-of-the-way 
place, Imt is well known to the trade. The syringa offers a very rich article. 
The sweet-pea has a growing business, and attracts crowds of buyers. The 
honeysuckle and running rose have gone into partnership, and mean to 
stand highest in the market 

^ “ Perhaps the court would be pleased to hear a little of what is sometimes 

\ said in the way of trade. I will call it 

“ A Talk in thb Honey Market. 

** Flowtrt. Good morrow, good bees, fiJI carlj ye fly; 

What will ye buy? what will ye buy ? 

'* BttM, We *11 buy your honey, if fresh and sweet. 

And good enough for our queen to ea'.. 

And we *11 store it away for our winter’s treat; 

For when comes the snow. 

And icy winds blow. 

The flowers will all be dead, you know. 

** Flowtrt. And what will 3m pay» what will ye pay, 

If we provide for that wintry day ? 

** Beet. O, we *11 tell yon fine tales. Great news ye shaU gain. 

For we *ve travelled a&r over valley and plain. 
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And the whispering leaves of the forest-trees, 

They tell all their secrets to wandering bees. 

We linger about where the little brooks flow, 

And we hear all they sing, though they murmur so low. 

We have played by the shore with the sweet Rose-Marie, 

And have heard the moan of the sorrowful sea. 

We spend long hours 
In the woodland bowers. 

And have news firom your kindred, the dear wild-flowers. 

We know the swamp pinks, with their fragrance so fine. 

The lupine, the aster, and bright columbine. 

We know where the purple geranium blows, 

And fragrant swcetbrier, and pretty wild rose. 

And perhaps we *11 tell. 

If your honey you *11 sell. 

Why every one loveth the wild-flowers so well. 

** Fhmert. O tell us this secret, and take all our store I 

Tell us how to be loved, and we *11 ask nothing more.** 

The court were much interested in this little account of the doings in the 
garden, and sweet Kitty Gray, seeing that she had given us pleasure, took 
more courage, and related “ The Sweet-Pea Story,” as follows : — 

“ It is known to you all that a board fence separates the back yard from 
the garden. One pleasant morning last May, as I was sunning myself after 
a rain on the top of this fence, little Amy came singing across the yard. She 
stooped down near me, and began making holes in the earth. I hopped up¬ 
on her shoulder and peeped over to see what would happen. And I saw that 
she dropped into every hole a small round seed. She then smoothed the 
earth over the seeds, and ran singing into the house. 

“Towards noon I stretched myself upon the ground near by, a cooler 
place being then more agreeable. It is a very good stand there, being ex¬ 
actly on the track of the field-mice. I laid my ear close to the earth, and 
listened to the low, murmuring sound which seemed to come from below. 
It was the small round seeds complaining. ‘ O how hard it is to stay in the 
dark ! Here it is cold and damp. No air, no sunshine. O how sad ! * 

“ Then I whispered down to them, — for the flower language is very easy 
to me, — I whispered down to them, * Wait Something beautiful will come 
of it I have seen many small round seeds hidden away in the earth, and 
always something beautiful came of it’ 

“ After that there were cold rains and chilling winds, and I said to myselfi 
‘ Poor little seeds ! How long they have to wait! I fear they may die of 
cold.’ But one bright morning, when the fields were green, and the trees 
were white, and there was sunshine enough for all the world, I happened to 
look down from my post, and saw a fine sight Just where the seeds had 
been hidden away something beautiful had come of it, — a row of pretty, green 
sprouts ! And, as I watched them day by day, I observed that they were 
determined to rise in the world. For they very soon put on garments of 
lovely green, and adorned themselves with rings. 

“ Now this is the way I found out their names. One day Amy came sing- 
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ing into the yard, — it is so pleasant when children come singing! — she came 
singing into the yard, and she said, Now I must string my sweet-peas.’ 
And then I knew they were sweet-peas. 

“ She took a ball of white cord from her pocket, and began at the end of 
the row, giving to each one a string by which to climb the fence. But there 
was not quite enough of the white cord. And on this account she gave to 
one a dark, rough, knotted string, and one was left without any at all. 

“ Now it has been vastly entertaining for me to follow these two sweet- 
peas. In fact, nearly all my leisure time has been spent in watching them, 
for I have kept the run of them all summer. The one to whom the dark 
string was given had by no means a contented disposition. As I sat near 
her one morning, catching flies the best way I could, she made to me the 
most bitter complaints. 

“ ‘ Look across the yard,’ said she. ‘ Those plants have all the sunshyie, 
and we have all the shade.’ 

“ I whispered, ‘ Wait till afternoon. Then they will have the shade, and 
you will have the sun. None have the sunshine always. Some shade is 
good for all.’ 

«< Well,’ she said, ‘ why is this dark, rough, knotty string given to me ? 
I have a great desire to go up. The yellow-birds sing of fine things to be 
seen from the fence-top. They sing of gardens blooming with flowers, and 
of beeSj and painted butterflies, and sparkling waters. And I’ve heard that, 
higher up, the air is pure and sweet. It must be very delightful. But I can 
never climb by that dark, rough string. I’d rather stay below. The earth¬ 
worm tells me it is quite pleasant here ; and he, for one, never wished to go 
higher. Robin Runaway is a pleasant pla)rfellow, and sometimes the lady- 
bugs come, — and the lady-bugs are quite genteel people. To be sure there 
is a strong smell of earth, but one gets accustomed to that. I will creep 
about here and amuse myself with the beetles. This burdock is a fine pro¬ 
tection from the rain. Who knows but some day a pleasanter way of climb¬ 
ing may be offered me ? Meanwhile, the earthworm and I will be good 
friends together. ’ 

“My friends, from that hour I watched her course. At first she ran 
about gayly enough, playing with the beetles and Robin Runaway; but 
when a young family of weeds sprang up, it became very troublesome to move 
about Then the burdock spread out its broad leaves, taking from her every 
ray of sunshine. Scarcely a breath of pure air could reach her. The sing¬ 
ing of the birds sounded far away. She bore one pale, sickly blossom, — 
no more. And now whoever passes tjiat way may, if he will take the 
trouble, find her lying there, a yellow, feeble, miserable thing, giving pleas¬ 
ure to none. She has not strength enough now to raise herself from the 
earth. 

“ But the sweet-pea who had no string given her conducted quite differ¬ 
ently. She said, ‘ I was not made to creep about here. There is some¬ 
thing in me which says, “ Go up! go up! ” This earthy smell oppresses 
me. O, if one could only mount to where the birds are singing! I shall 
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never be content to remain here with Robin Runaway and the earthworms. 
“ Up! is the word.* 

“ And when the yellow-birds sang to her of the beautiful things to be 
seen from above, — of gardens, and fountains, and the fragrant breath of 
flowers,—she. could no longer remain quiet, but resolved to find some way 
of raising herself from the earth. And a pleasure it was for me to watch 
her progress. First she came to a blade of grass. ‘ A blade of grass is 
not very high,* said she, ‘but then it leads up, and 'tjl j 

at the top of this there may be found something ^ 
higher.* The blade of grass led her to a poppy-stalk. A 

‘A poppy-stalk is not very high,* said she ; ‘but it 
leads up, and who can tell what may be found 

at the top?* She soon climbed the poppy, and I 

foiqid there the leaves of a currant-bush. ‘ A cur- 

rant-bush is not very high,* said she, ‘ but it leads up, t ' 

and from its top something may take me much high- 

er.’ At the top of the currant-bush, the air seemed 

filled with sweetness. This came, although she did ] 

not know it, partly from her own blossoms. But ' 

the bees knew this, and the painted butterflies. r 

These were constant visitors, and charming com- 

pany they were. And when the humming-birds came, i 'i\ ’ 

— why, that was the best of all. 

“ And what should she find at the top of the cur- 
rant-bush but that same dark, rough string I have j 

spoken of? At first she turned away, saying, ‘ O, that 

Is a dark, hard way, too gloomy to be pleasant.’ But 11 

a little bird came down and whispered something 

in her ear; and I heard her saying, ‘Very true, little f ^ 

bird ; very true, little bird. One cannot expect that 

all the ways will be made pleasant. It leads upward. 
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evening sing good night to the flowers. For flowers without number are 
blooming there. The air is full of their sweetness. She herself is sweeter 
than they all. But this she does not know.** 

Sweet Kitty Gray ended by giving us 


THE BIRDS’ GOOD-NIGHT SONG TO THE FLOWERS. 

Good night, dear flowers ; 

Shadows creep along the sky, 

Birdies now must homeward fly. 

Good night, darling mignonette ; 

Good night, little violet. 

Good night, pink and four-o’clock; 

Good night, homely hollyhock. 

Good night, feathery feverfew ; 

Heliotrope, good night to you. 

Good night, lily ; good night, rose ; 

Good night, every flower that blows. 

Thank you for your lovely bloom, 

Thank you for your sweet perfume. 

If you did not bloom so brightly 
We could never sing so lightly. 

Now fairies wake, the watch to keep. 

And birdies all may go to sleep. 

Good night, dear flowers. 

Mrs. A. M. Dias. 
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DUNIE AND THE ICE. 

I BELIEVE only six of the Pardoe children went to church that day,— 
though it may have been seven. But, if I &m not accurate as to num¬ 
bers, the story of their adventure is perfectly true. 

They lived on an island in the middle of the river, in a little world by them¬ 
selves. It was early spring-time. The earth appeared to be covered with a 
patchwork quilt of whitey-brown and grayish-green. Under this ragged old 
quilt the forces of nature were hard at work. The dry grass was undergoing 
thorough repairs, and the " sod ” would “ turn to violets ” one of these days. 
All in due time ; but just now things looked dismal enough. The trees were 
only sketched in outline, and even the willows showed as yet no little vapory 
touches of green. The roads were full of holes, and, as Grandpa Pardoe said, 
it was “ dreadful travelling underfoot?^ Overhead it was scarcely better. It 
seemed as if the “ upper deep ” had tipped over, and was pouring itself into 
the lap of the earth. 

But on this particular Sunday the dripping clouds were ready for a day of 
rest The wee bit girlie of the house, Dunie Pardoe, looked out of the 
window, and said with intense surprise, " Why, mamma, mamma, ’t is n’t 
yainin’! There’s a little bit o’ sun ou’ doors. I sawed it! ” 

“ She’s a precious baby to tell the news,” cried Brother Phil, smothering 
her with kisses. “ I’ve a great mind to take her to Sabbath school. May 
I, mother ? She wants to see things as much as anybody else.” 

“ Well, if you take her, Philip, you must be responsible for her,” replied ’ 
the busy Mrs. Pardoe, who was at that moment tying the shoestrings of the 
next to the youngest Perhaps, with so much to do, her mind had slipped 
into a hard knot; it seems to me, if she had had full possession of her facul¬ 
ties, she would never have consented to let Miss Julia go out when the roads 
were scarcely navigable except for boys* boots. 

Dunie clapped her hands. 

“ O, will they let me in ? ” she asked; “ for, when I go to the school, 
then somebody comes that’s a teacher, and tells me ‘ Go home,* and says I 
must n*t stay.” 

Dunie was three years old, and the "committee-men,” overlooking her 
peculiar merits, had not considered her a scholar. But this was only a Sab¬ 
bath school; nobody would object to her going, just for one day. 

Then there was a scramble to get her ready ; but when she was fairly en¬ 
veloped in her Rob Roy cloak and red quilted hood a murmur of admiration 
ran round the room. Who so beautiful as our Dunie ? Such a splendid, 

" iulust complexion,** such wonderful " Indian-red ” eyes, shaded by the 
blackest of lashes ! She was a little sister to be proud of. Not one of the 
other ten had ever been so cunning or so fat 

Well, they took her^o church, and, in order to get there, they had to cross 
a bridge. They looked over the railing, and saw around the piers a few logs 
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floating in the high water, though they could not move far, being locked in 
with ice. 

“ I should n’t think,” said Mary, with mock gravity, “’t was proper for logs 
to go swimtning on Sunday.” 

“Nor I either,” said Phil; “they ought to be ‘taken up’ for it. But 
come, let’s hurry ; we ’re late.” 

“ Hurry! ” echoed four childish voices, — “ hurry with Dunie ! ” 

“ My shoes wofCt walk,” said the little one, by way of apology. It was her 
feet which were at fault. They were not large enough to carry her plump lit¬ 
tle body; and though she had now enlarged them with mud, that did not 
seem to help the matter at all. There was no way for it but to carry her in 
arms, “ for fear they might lose her in one of the holes.” 

They reached the main-land at last, and the church; and I believe Dunie 
only spoke in meeting once, and then she said “ I so tired.” Phil observed 
that afterward the clergyman preached faster, — from sheer pity, he pre¬ 
sumed. 

Dunie practised gymnastics just a little, and now and then opened her rosy 
mouth, inlaid with pearl, and very gently yawned. But soon the “ spirit of 
deep sleep ” fell upon her, and she lost the Sabbath-school exercises which 
followed the sermon. This would hereafter be a subject of regret to Dunie ; 
but it was just now a real relief to her five “ responsible ” brothers and sis¬ 
ters. 

After their lessons had been repeated, and school was out, the six Pardoes 
started for home. But a change had come over the weather. The wind had 
started up from a sound sleep, and was blowing as if all the people in the 
world were deaf, and must be made to hear. 

“Never mind,” said the eldest sister, cheerily, “it will blow us home. 
Dunie, what made you talk in church ? ” 

“ I never,” replied the young culprit, rubbing her eyes. “ But,” added she, 
indignantly, “ that man up in the box, he kep’ a talkin’ all the time.” 

“ But what made you go to sleep, dear, and lose the Sabbath-school ? ” 
said Moses, who was next younger than Phil, and, though kindly disposed, 
had a peculiar talent for making little ones cry. 

“ / went asleep in Sabber school ? ” sobbed Dunie, completely discour¬ 
aged, — “ in Sabber school 1 Where’d they put it ? / never sawed it” 

“ There, don’t you tease her, Moses,” said the youngest but two. 

“ We’ve got as much as we can do to get her home, — for I begin to be¬ 
lieve she’s chip-footed, — I do.” 

The next to the oldest was about to correct his brother, and say “ club^ 
footed,” when a frightful noise was heard, — not thunder, it was too pro¬ 
longed for that. It was a deep, sullen roar, heard above the wail of the wind 
like the boom of a cataract. 

The ice was going out. 

There is always more or less excitement to New England children in such 
an event. This was an unusually imposing spectacl^ for the ice was very 
strong, and the freshet was hurling it down stream with great force. 
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The white blocks, incrusted with snow, were as blue at heart as turquoise, 
and they trembled and crowded one another like an immense company of 
living things. The powerful tide was crushing them between vast masses of 
logs, or heaving them upward to fall headlong and sideways, and crumble 
themselves into smaller fragments. 

The sun came out of a cloud, and shone on the creamy, frozen waves in 
their mad dance. Theii they sparkled and quivered as if the river had thrown 
up from its unquiet bed a mine of diamonds. 

“ How splendid I ” exclaimed the children, lost in rapture. 

“ But it makes me scared,’’ said little Dunie, falling, face downward, into a 
mud-puddle. 

Why, what are you afraid of? ” said Moses, picking her up, and partially 
cleansing her with his pocket-handkerchief. “ The ice can’t touch us.” 

“ Hullo there ! ” screamed the toll-gatherer, appearing at the door of his 
small house with both arms raised above his head. “Children, children, 
stop ! Don’t go near the bridge for your lives ! ” 

“ O, it’s going off, it’s going off! ” screamed the five Pardoes in concert, 
joined by the terrified Dunie, who did not know what was “ going off,” but 
thought likely it was the whole world and part of the sky. 

The children forgot to admire any longer the magnificent white flood. 
The ice might be glorious in beauty, but, alas ! it was terrible in Strength. 
How could they get home ? What would become of them ? They saw their 
father’s house in the distance ; but when and how were they to reach it ? It 
might as well have been leagues away. 

“ ’T will be days and days,” cried Mary, “ before ever we ’ll be able to 
cross this river in boats. What will be done with us ? for we can’t sleep on 
the ground.” 

“ And nothing to eat,” wailed hungry Moses, tortured with a fleeting vis¬ 
ion of apple-pie and doughnuts. 

“ It a hard case,” said the toll-gatherer, compassionately, “ but you don’t 
want to risk your lives. Look at them blocks crowding up ag’inst the piers ; 
hear what a thunder they make ; and the logs coming down in booms. You 
step into our house, children ; and my wife and the neighbors, we ’ll contrive 
to stow you away somewhere.” 

Crowds of people were collecting on the bank, watching the ice “go out.” 
The Pardoes stood irresolute ; when suddenly there was a shout from the 
other end of the bridge, as loud and shrill as a fog-bell, “ Children, come — 
HOME!” 

It was Mr. Pardoe’s voice. 

“ What shall we do ? what shall we do ? said Philip, running round and 
round. 

“ ’T won’t do to risk it. Neighbor Pardoe,” screamed the toll-keeper. 

“ Children — run — there’s — time 1 ” answered the father, hoarsely. 

It was Mary who replied, “ Yes, father, we ’ll come.” 

“ He knows,” thought she. “ If he tells us to do it, it’s right.” 

Firm in obedience and faith, she stepped upon the shaking bridge. For an 
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instant Philip hesitated, looked up stream and down stream, then followed 
cautiously with Dunie. After him the three other children in all stages of 
fright, with white lips, trembling limbs, and eyes dilated w'ith fear. 

“ Quick ! quick ! ” screamed Mr. Pardoe. “ Run for your lives ! ” shouted 
the people on the bank. 

The roaring torrent and the high wind together were rocking the bridge 
like a cradle. If it had not been for Dunie! All the rest could nm. It 
seemed as if there was lead in the child’s shoes. She hung, a dead weight, 
between Philip and Mary, who pulled her forward without letting her little 
toddling feet touch the ground. 

The small procession of six! How eagerly everybody watched “ what 
speed they made, with their graves so nigh.” Only a few brittle planks 
between them and destruction ! More than one man was on the point of 
rushing after the little pedestrians, and drawing them back from their doom. 
Yet all the anxiety of the multitude could not have equalled the agonizing 
suspense in that one father’s heart. He thought he knew the strength of the 
piers, and the length of time they could resist the attack of the ice. But 
what if he had made a mistake ? What if his precious children were about 
to fall a sacrifice to their obedience ? Every moment seemed an age to the 
frantic father, while the little creatures ran for their lives. But it was over 
at last; the bridge was crossed, the children were safe ! 

The people on the opposite bank set up a shout; but Mr. Pardoe was 
speechless. He caught Dunie, and held her close to his heart, as if, in her 
little person, he embraced the whole six. 

‘‘ O father ! ” cried Philip, “ if you could know how we trembled ! ’T was 
like walking over an earthquake! ” 

“ With Dunie to drag every step ! ” added Moses. 

“ I ’ll tell you what I thought,” said Mary, catching her breath, — “I 
thought my father was a stone-mason, and ought to know more than a toll- 
keeper about bridges. But anyway, if he’d been nothing but a lawyer or a 
doctor, I’d have done what he said.” 

“ Bravo for my Mary ! ” said Mr. Pardoe, wiping his eyes. 

Five minutes after this the bridge was snapped asunder. The main body 
of it went reeling down stream, the sport of the ice. Mr. Pardoe closed his 
eyes, shuddering at the fancy of what might have been. 

Everybody fell to kissing Dunie, for this had long been a fiunily habit 
whenever there arose any feeling which was beyond the power of expression. 

“ I’m glad we got all home,” gasped Dunie, her eyes expanding with a 
perfectly new idea, as she watched the ruins from the window. “ That b’idge 
is a goin’ way off! The ice catched it! How I did yun on that b’idge, so 
the ice would n’t catch me / But,” added the little innocent, with a sudden 
play of fancy, “ I was n’t ’fwaid, mamma, for I looked up to the sky, and then 
God sended some booful clouds, and I fought I saw two little angels yidin* 
on ’em.” 

Sophie May. 
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LOST WILLIE. 

H allo, Uttle Willle boy ! — wandered away 

From the mother-fold, have yo« ? Now what will you do ? 
The night’s coming on, and there’s no place to stay. 

And darkness will soon cover city and you. 

Did the man with the music, and monkey so queer. 

Induce you to start on your travels alone ? 

Or was it the band of the circus just here. 

With its drum, and its fife, and its wheezy trombone ? 

Perhaps “ Punch and Judy,” fi-om over the sea. 

With their comical acts interrupted your play; 

If they did, older boys, like your fether and me. 

Won’t wonder at all at your strolling away. 

Or maybe “ Tom Thumb ” has come into the town 
To (^raze, with his ponies, a little boy’s wits ; 

Or the “ man with the dogs,” or some wonderful clown, 

The “ Japanese Jugglers,” or famed Signor Blitz. 

Cheer up, wandering Willie ! Some good hand will lead 
Her darling safe back to the mother so dear. 

The city is full of kind people to heed 
A little boy’s sorrows, so never you fear. 

Dry the tears on your cheeks, and smooth the wild hair. 

And stand like a man, confronting your fate. 

Remember, they win who will patiently bear 
The ills of this life, come they early or late. 

And Willie, dear Willie, ’t is better to be — 

Believe me, my boy — in the plight you are in 
Than adrift on the waste of that fathomless sea 
Whose great waves are drowning the children of sin. 

O better, fiur better, lost thus as you are. 

In the populous street, where you ’re sure to be found, 

Than lost to your Saviour, who loves you — afer 
From the beautiful home where His praises resound I 

C. A. Barry. 
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instant Philip hesitated, looked up stream and down stream, then followed 
cautiously with Dunie. After him the three other children in all stages of 
fright, with white lips, trembling limbs, and eyes dilated with fear. 

“ Quick ! quick! ** screamed Mr. Pardoe. “ Run for your lives ! ” shouted 
the people on the bank. 

The roaring torrent and the high wind together were rocking the bridge 
like a cradle. If it had not been for Dunie! All the rest could run. It 
seemed as if there was lead in the child’s shoes. She hung, a dead weight, 
between Philip and Mary, who pulled her forward without letting her little 
toddling feet touch the ground. 

The small procession of six! How eagerly everybody watched “what 
speed they made, with their graves so nigh.” Only a few. brittle planks 
between them and destruction! More than one man was on the point of 
rushing after the little pedestrians, and drawing them back from their doom. 
Yet all the anxiety of the multitude could not have equalled the agonizing 
suspense in that one father’s heart. He thought he knew the strength of the 
piers, and the length of time they could resist the attack of the ice. But 
what if he had made a mistake ? What if his precious children were about 
to fall a sacrifice to their obedience ? Every moment seemed an age to the 
frantic father, while the little creatures ran for their lives. But it was over 
at last; the bridge was crossed, the children were safe ! 

The people on the opposite bank set up a shout; but Mr. Pardoe was 
speechless. He caught Dunie, and held her close to his heart, as if, in her 
little person, he embraced the whole six. 

“ O father I ” cried Philip, “ if you could know how we trembled ! ’T was 
like walking over an earthquake! ” 

“With Dunie to drag every step! ” added Moses. 

“ I ’ll tell you what I thought,” said Mary, catching her breath, — “I 
thought my father was a stone-mason, and ought to know more than a toll- 
keeper about bridges. But anyway, if he’d been nothing but a lawyer or a 
doctor, I’d have done what he said.” 

“ Bravo for my Mary ! ” said Mr. Pardoe, wiping his eyes. 

Five minutes after this the bridge was snapped asunder. The main body 
of it went reeling down stream, the sport of the ice. Mr. Pardoe closed his 
eyes, shuddering at the fancy of what might have been. 

Everybody fell to kissing Dunie, for this had long been a family habit 
whenever there arose any feeling which was beyond the power of expression. 

“ I’m glad we got all home,” gasped Dunie, her eyes expanding with a 
perfectly new idea, as she watched the ruins from the window. “ That b’idge 
is a goin* way off! The ice catched it! How I did )run on that b’idge, so 
the ice would n’t catch me / But,” added the little innocent, with a sudden 
play of fancy, “ I was n’t ’fwaid, mamma, for I looked up to the sky, and then 
God sended some booful clouds, and I fought I saw two little angels yidin’ 
on ’em.” 

Sophie May, 
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LOST WILLIE. 

H allo, Uttle Wiine boy ! — wandered away 

From the mother-fold, have yo« ? Now what will you do ? 
The night *s coming on, and there’s no place to stay. 

And darkness will soon cover city and you. 

Did the man with the music, and monkey so queer. 

Induce you to start on your travels alone ? 

Or was it the band of the circus just here. 

With its drum, and its fife, and its wheezy trombone ? 

Perhaps “ Punch and Judy,” fi-om over the sea. 

With their comical acts interrupted your play; 

If they did, older boys, like your father and me. 

Won’t wonder at all at your strolling away. 

Or maybe “ Tom Thumb ” has come into the town 
To draze, with his ponies, a little boy’s wits ; 

Or the “ man with the dogs,” or some wonderful clown. 

The “ Japanese Jugglers,” or famed Signor Blitz. 

Cheer up, wandering Willie I Some good hand will lead 
Her darling safe back to the mother so dear. 

The city is full of kind people to heed 
A litde boy’s sorrows, so never you fear. 

Dry the tears on your cheeks, and smooth the wild hair. 

And stand like a man, confronting your fiite. 

Remember, they win who will patiently bear 
The ills of this life, come they early or late. 

And Willie, dear Willie, ’t is better to be — 

Believe me, my boy — in the plight you are in 
Than adrift on the waste of that fathomless sea 
Whose great waves are drowning the children of sin. 

O better, fiur better, lost thus as you are. 

In the populous street, where you ’re sure to be found. 

Than lost to your Saviour, who loves you — afer 
From the beautiful home where His praises resound ! 

C. A. Barry, 
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NAVIGATION AND DISCOVERY BEFORE COLUMBUS. 

I. 

INVENTION OF THE COMPASS. 

A PERSON does not need to go to sea in order to find out how lost and 
helpless a sailor would be in the midst of the ocean if he had no com¬ 
pass. A few summers ago I passed some days at one of the Isles of Shoals, 
a small rocky group in the Atlantic Ocean, ten miles from the coast of New 
Hampshire; and I used to go out almost every day in a boat, fishing for 
cod and haddock. One misty morning, I remember, I started with three 
or four others for one of the favorite fishing-places, about half a mile 
off. We had been there for an hour or two, and had caught a few 
very fine fish, when some one, looking up, cried out, “Where is the 
island ?» 

We all looked around, but the island was gone ! The mist had changed 
into a dense fog, which had gathered over our rocky abode, and hid it com¬ 
pletely from our view. Nor was there any object in sight, except another of 
the island boats, containing a fishing-party like ourselves. We called out to 
them, “ Where is the island ? ” 

To which one of them replied, “ It’s drifted out to sea.” 

Which, in fact, we might have done, if we had been a little further off. 

I cannot tell you how entirely lost we seemed for a few minutes. Every 
one gave his opinion as to the direction in which the island was; but, as our 
boat had been floating about without an anchor, and had consequently 
changed its position every moment, it was all guesswork, and we might have 
rowed about a whole day without finding it, and drifted out of sight of land. 
While we were talking the matter over, we heard the large bell of the hotel 
ring, which of course told us the way we were to go, in order to reach the 
island. So we kept on our fishing for two or three hours longer, and the 
mist soon rolled away, revealing to view the gray rock, the long white hotel, 
the ladies walking about, and the little boys fishing for perch along the 
shore. We afterwards learned that the regular frequenters of tliis island 
considered ik unsafe to go a hundred yards from the shore without a com¬ 
pass, and always took a pocket-compass with them in case a sudden fog 
should wrap the island from their sight 

I was telling this incident one evening, some time after dark, when I was 
out in a boat on Lake Champlain, the summer before last It was pretty 
dark, and I had been asking the boatman by what marks he was guided in 
steering the boat towards the little cove to which we were bound. He said 
he depended entirely on the outline of the shore, which he proceeded to ex¬ 
plain to us. After I had told my little story, he told a story which showed, 
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in a ^ more striking manner, what a handy thing it may be sometimes to 
have a compass in your pocket. 

He said that he had been a prisoner for eleven months in Andersonville 
daring the late war, and when he heard that General Sherman was at Atlan¬ 
ta, about two hundred and forty miles distant, he and his comrade deter¬ 
mined to try to escape, and make their way thither. One of them had an old- 
^hioned watch with a compass in the back of it; and by this they expected 
to direct their course, which was nearly northwest. But, as they expected 
to travel only by night, they resolved not to start until they could get a box 
of matches, so as to be able to strike a light now and then, to look at their 
compass. They delayed their departure for six weeks, trying to get a box of 
matches, for the purchase of which they gave one of their negro friends 
their last five-dollar bill. He could not buy a box of matches for five dol¬ 
lars, nor for any other number of dollars, and so at last they made up their 
minds to start without them. 

Assisted by their black fnend, they got away one afternoon, and lay hid¬ 
den until late in the evening, when they started at a great pace through the 
woods, and came about midnight to a road which seemed to go, as nearly as 
they could guess, exactly northwest Seemed^ I say; but it might not, 
and, if it did not, it would lead them to capture and death. The night was 
not very dark, but the stars were hidden by clouds ; else-the fiiendly North 
Star would have guided them upon their way. Anxious as they were to get 
on, they stood for several minutes comparing recollections, and debating the 
great question upon which their lives depended. But, the more they talked 
it over, the more uncertain they became; and now they bitterly regretted 
their impatience in coming away without matches. 

There were a great number of fireflies flying .about. A lucky thought 
occurred to one of them, — the boatman who told us the story. He caught 
a firefly, and, taking it between his thumb and finger, held it over his com¬ 
pass. Imagine their joy to find that the insect gave them plenty of light for 
their purpose ; and imagine thehr still greater joy to discover that the road 
kd straight to the Union army. Eight nights of travel brought them safely 
to it 

Admirable invention I I often wonder that a thing so valuable can be so 
small, simple, and cheap. It is nothing but a needle, a pivot, and a card, 
which you can buy for half a dollar, and carry in your pocket, or dangle at 
the end of a watch-chain. Yet, small and trifling as it is, a ship’s com¬ 
pany that should find themselves in the middle of the ocean without a com¬ 
pass would (Consider it a great fiivor to be allowed to buy one for many thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

But stop ; some of the Young Folks, who live far from the sea-coast, and 
have never seen the magnetic needle quivering in its box under its glass lid, 
may not know exactly what a compass is. 

Well, you must know there is a kind of iron ore, of a dark gray color, found 
in iron mines in many parts of the world, which is called loadstone, or natu¬ 
ral magnet It is a^ut as heavy as the common iron ore, and looks ]i]^ 
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it, except that it is a little more glistening. It has, however, most wonderful 
and mysterious properties. One is, that it attracts to itself iron and other 

metals. The smaller the magnet, the 
more power it usually has. There have 
been found magnets weighing a twen¬ 
tieth part of an ounce which could lift 
a piece of iron weighing two ounces, 
or forty times their own weight; and 
the story goes, that Sir Isaac Newton 
had a magnet set in a finger-ring which 
could lift a piece of iron of two hundred 
and fifty times its own weight. There 
is a famous magnet at Cadiz, which was 
presented by the Emperor of China 
to one of the kings of Portugal It 
weighs thirty-eight pounds, and can lift 
two hundred pounds. It is not common, however, for a loadstone to be 
capable of lifting more than ten times its weight This attractive power of 
the magnet is one of the most curious things in nature, and one which nobody 
has yet been wise enough to explain. 

Another property of the magnet is equally mysterious, and far more im¬ 
portant to man. If you take a bar of 
iron or steel, and rub it against a load¬ 
stone, and then suspend it carefully in 
the middle by a thread, it will always 
point north and south, or very nearly 
north and south. Now, .a compass is 
nothing more than a small steel needle, 
which, having been rubbed against a 
magnet in a certain manner, is balanced 
with great nicety upon a pivot, and 
the whole enclosed in a box. That 
needle points toward the North Star, 
and serves to guide the mariner over 
the trackless deep, when neither sun 
nor stars are visible. It does not tell him where he is ; but it tells him in 
what direction he is sailing, and it tells him, with the help of other instru¬ 
ments, in what direction he must sail to reach the haven where he would be. 

No one knows who invented the compass, nor precisely when it was in¬ 
vented, nor even who first found a natural magnet. The fanciful Greeks, 
who had a story about everything, used to say that a shepherd, named Mag- 
nes, was tending his sheep one day on Mount Ida, when he noticed that the 
iron crook at the end of his shepherd’s-staff was attracted by a piece of dark- 
colored stone, which he brought with him down the mountain. This is the 
reason, the Greeks say, why the magnet was called, in their language, Mag- 
f^s. The story is probably one of those pretty tales which the Greeks de- 
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lighted to invent respecting the origin of things. Be this as it may, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, and all the ancient civilized nations, knew 
something about the attractive power of the loadstone ; and the Chinese, it 
seems, employed the directing power of the magnetic needle, more than a 
thousand years ago, in their journeys across the wide, uninhabited plains of 
Asia. But the compass, such as we have it now, was unknown in Europe 
until about the year 1300. 

I was saying the other day to a gentleman well versed in the Bible, that 
the ancients did not possess the compass, but sailed the Mediterranean and 
other inland seas, or skirted along the coasts of the ocean, without the aid of 
this precious instrument 

^ But,” he asked, scratching his head with the end of his pen, ** does not 
St Paul say something about using the compass on one of his voyages in the 
Mediterranean Sea ? ” 

^ Impossible,” said I. “ There was not a compass in existence at that 
time in that part of the world.” 

“ I think you are mistaken,” he rejoined. 

I handed him a Bible, and asked him to find the passage ; which he pro- 
^ ceeded to do with the alacrity of a man who is about to win a victory. And, 
sure enough, he soon turned to Acts xxviiL verses 12 and 13, and read as 
follows; — 

“ And, landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three da3rs. And from thence 
we fetched a compass^ and came to Rhegium.” 

Here was triumph indeed. I must confess that for a moment I was puz¬ 
zled. But, being positive that the compass was not known either to the 
Greeks, the Romans, or the Jews, I thought that perhaps the translators had 
used the word “ compass ” for some other instrument which may have been 
> used by the ancient navigators. It then occurred to us to look up the passage 
in the Greek Testament, and ascertain what the word was which had been 
translated “ compass.” The mystery vanished at once ; for we found that St 
Paul had used the Greek verb which means to tack, to go about, to make a 
circuit, which sailors, in the days of King James I., when our translation was 
made, used to call fetching a compass. The passage, therefore, simply 
means this: “ And from Syracuse we made a circuit ” (round the island of 
Sicily) “ and so came to Rhegium ” (on the coast of Italy). 

The captain of the ship, then, that bore the valiant Apostle Paul to the 
mouth of the Tiber, had no compass on board his vessel, but was guided by 
the stars, the sun, and the bold outline of the shore. Nevertheless, it was 
from the native land of St. Paul that the Crusaders, about seven hundred 
3rcars ago, brought home to Europe specimens of the loadstone, and some lit¬ 
tle knowledge of its properties. The first Crusaders returned from Palestine 
about the year 1100, but the first mention which has been discovered of the 
directing power of the magnetic needle occurs in a book that bears date 
1180. In a French poem called The Bible,” published about 1250, there is 
a passage, too, in which the author expresses the wish that the Pope were as 
safe a point to look at as the North Star is to sailors, who can steer towards 
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that star by the direction of a needle floating in a straw on a basin of watery 
after being touched by the magnet And there is a still more interesting 
allusion to the needle in an account which has come down to us of a visit 
paid about the year 1258 by a learned Italian to Roger Bacon, the celebrated 
English philosopher, the fame of whose learning had spread over Europe. 

“I did not fail,” says the Italian 
scholar, “ to see Friar Bacon as soon 
as I arrived ; and, among other things, 
he showed me a black ugly stone 
called a magnet, which has the sur¬ 
prising property of drawing iron to it; 
and upon which if a needle be rubbed, 
and afterwards fastened to a straw, so 
that it shall swim upon water, the 
needle will instantly turn towards the 
Pole Star; therefore, be the night 
ever so dark, so that neither moon 
nor star be visible, yet shall the mar¬ 
iner be able by the help of this needle to steer his vessel aright.” 

It would have been difficult for a sailor, tossing upon the wild, tempestuous 
Atlantic, to keep a needle afloat upon a still surface of water, and I doubt 
very much whether it was often attempted. There was another reason why 
the captains of ships in that age would have hesitated to employ such a 
contrivance, which our Italian thus explains : — 

“This discovery, which appears useful in so great a degree to all who 
travel by sea, must remain concealed until other times, because no mas¬ 
ter-mariner dares to use it, lest he should fall under a supposition of his 
being a magician ; nor would even the sailors venture themselves out to sea 
under his command if he took with him an instrument which carries so great 
an appearance of being constructed under the influence of some infernal 
spirit.” 

Well might he say so in speaking of poor Friar Bacon, who, not many 
years after this visit, was imprisoned in his convent cell, while his works were 
condemned as dangerous and devilish. The ignorant monks of his time 
thought he must-have sold his soul to the Devil, because he said that he and 
other astronomers, by noting the movements of the heavenly bodies, might 
be able to foretell their future movements, especially such events as eclipses 
of the sun and moon. He was a prisoner for ten years, — he, the most val¬ 
uable and enlightened man of his age, — and was released only when his 
religious superiors thought he was too old and too infirm to write any more 
books, or make any more discoveries. He lived but a year after his release, 
during which time he often said he was sorry for having taken so much 
trouble on behalf of science. 

I have often thought, that, if Roger Bacon had not been himself a priest, 
the ignorant and timid priests of that day would have burnt him at the stake, 
and all because he knew more than* they 1 But you must remember, that, in 
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those days, people really thought that the Devil went secretly about the 
world, hungry for human souls, and that men often made compacts with him, 
agreeing to serve him forever, after their death, if in this world he would 
make them exceedingly wise, powerful, beautiful, or rich. Sailors have 
always been given to such fancies ; and, veiy likely, if a captain had in that 
* age dared to steer his ship by so simple a thing as a needle enclosed in a 
straw, and floating on a cup of water, the sailors would have thought him in 
league with the Devil, and tossed him overboard, another Jonah, to appease 
the tempest. 

Many a year passed away, therefore, before the magnetic needle was much 
used by sailors. Still it was used; for in an Icelandic book, written even 
before Roger Bacon was born, we read that the brave Norwegian chief who 
^ settled Iceland found his way thither ft-om Norway, a distance of seven 
hundred miles, guided by ravens ; “For,” says the author, “in those times, 
seamen had no loadstones in the northern countries.” These words are a 
positive proof that the directing power of the magnetic needle was known as 
early as the year 1150. 

But how could ravens direct a ship from Norway Jo Iceland ? Well, I 
, suppose that, when this brave navigator began to doubt whether he was sail- 
' ing in the right direction, he let loose one of his ravens, and, by watching 
which way it took to get back to its home, he could ascertain in what direc¬ 
tion Iceland lay. 

But the magnetic needle could never have been of very great use to sailors 
while it could only be used wrapped in a straw floating on the ^vater, or sus¬ 
pended by a string. Nevertheless, it was two centuries after the Crusaders 
brought home the first loadstone to Europe, before the compass, as we now 
have it, was invented. An Italian navigator, it seems, named Flavio Gioja, 
s who used to sail out of Naples (where, a friend tells me, the name is still 
common), was the man who first had ingenuity enough to mount the needle 
, upon a pivot, and enclose it in a box. In fact, he “ boxed the compass ” ; 
and this is the reason, I suppose, why the Italian word for compass is bos- 
soloy a box. In French, it is, as you know, boussole^ which is evidently de¬ 
rived from the Italian word. This boxing of the needle, or the invention of 
the compass, took place about the year 1300, five hundred and sixty-nine 
- years ago. 

Mark that date, boys and girls; for it is very convenient to have, well 
. fixed in your head, a few dates, — such as that the compass was invented 
about the year 1300, that Columbus discovered America in 1492, that print¬ 
ing was invented in 1438, and that Luther was born in 1483. 

Then the sailor needed no longer to creep timidly along the shore, and lie 
to whenever the sky was veiled with clouds, or a mist hung over the landmarks 
^ by which he was accustomed to steer. Much remained to be done before 
the broad ocean could be navigated with certainty and safety by an ordinary 
man ; but the first and greatest step was taken when the compass was in¬ 
vented. 

Still, you must not suppose that there were no adventurous navigators be- 
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fore that period, and no science of navigation. Why, at the very time when 
Captain Flavio Gioja invented the compass at Naples, the ship-yards of Ven¬ 
ice,employed sixteen thousand men, and the ships of Venice dotted every 
inland sea, and swarmed in every port of Europe, bearing to them the spices, 
fabrics, and jewels brought from India. And had not the Norwegians sailed 
to Iceland, seven hundred miles, and from Iceland to Greenland, two hun¬ 
dred miles, and afterwards from Greenland to Massachusetts, to cut fire¬ 
wood and ship-timber, and this seven hundred years before Columbus ? In 
the East Indies, too, they built long galleys and huge junks, some of which 
required a crew of three hundred men, carried six thousand bags of pepper, 
and had ten boats hung over the side, just where we hang them now. They 
built their vessels in compartments, too ; so that, if a ship sprung a leak, the 
water was kept out of all the hold except one small portion, from which the 
cargo could be quickly removed. There were map-makers then in the com¬ 
mercial cities, and a good many of them; for at that day, of course, every 
map was made by hand. And let me tell you that men who live much out 
of doors, and pass a part of every night under the stars, become extremely 
well acquainted with the heavens above, and with the objects around them, 
and can feel their way, in an astonishing manner, without chart or compass. 

Not the less does the invention of the compass make an era in the history 
of the human race. Bold and skilful as the ancient sailors were in navigating 
inland seas, and sailing along well-known coasts, it was a very different thing 
when they found themselves blown out upon the broad ocean. The Atlantic 
was then called the Sea of Darkness ; and many sailors supposed that if they 
should sail far enough down into the torrid zone they would come to where 
the waters of the ocean boiled continually, and that finally they would reach 
the fiery mouth of hell, into which they would be drawn, and be punished for 
their audacity in everlasting fire. 

It requires courage in a sailor to face the dangers which are real and un¬ 
derstood, such as tempests, hurricanes, rock-bound coasts, hostile savages, 
the sunken reef, the awful leak, and the wide, wide, pathless ocean. But I 
am to tell you of heroes who, besides such perils as these, went forth to meet 
imaginary ones much more terrible. It costs us no great effort to go into a 
house supposed by ignorant people to be “ haunted,** because we do not be¬ 
lieve in haunted houses. But suppose you did believe in such things ? Sup¬ 
pose you had no doubt that some houses were haunted, and that you were 
called upon to enter at midnight a house that had had the name of being 
haunted for many years, wherein you might see a horrid goblin, and that 
horrid goblin might carry you off to eternal flames ? That would be a brave 
lad who should go firmly into such a house, and walk into every room, and 
peep into every closet, and explore every part of the garret, and finish by 
rummaging about in the dark and cobwebbed cellar. In fret, no boy or girl 
could do it It would have to be done, as the first discoveries were made, a 
little at a time. One boy would muster up courage to go to the front door 
and look through the keyhole. Another might go so frr as to push open 
the door, and then run away as frst as his legs could carry him. A third. 
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findings that no ghost appeared, might walk a few steps into the entry; and 
so the work of exploration would continue, until the whole house had been 
gone over. After that, a family might be expected to move in. 

Just so it was with navigation and discovery, after the compass was in¬ 
vented. One bold sailor after another ventured forth upon the Sea of Dark¬ 
ness, each going a little farther than the last, until the whole round world 
had been gone over, except the parts locked in eternal ice. 

Before I close I have another curious thing to tell about the compass, 
which I heard of only the other day. It is said, above, that Roger Bacon’s 
way of showing the power of the magnetic needle was to enclose it in a 
straw, and let it float upon water. Would you believe that the best com¬ 
passes now in use are made on that very principle ? It is so. Ritchie’s 
patent “ Liquid Compass,” now used in the ships of the United States Navy, 
and by the Cunard line of steamships, has the needle enclosed, not in a straw, 
of course, but in a very thin, round case of metal, air-tight, which floats upon 
liquid in such a way as to steady the needle, and make it work much better 
than in the ordinary compass. The needle has the additional support of a 
pivot. You may understand this 
compass better by looking at the 
picture of it, and I believe you can 
generally see the compass itself in 
the oflice of the maker, in Tremont 
Street, Boston. You notice, in the 
picture, that there are two'cylin¬ 
ders which form a cross. The ob¬ 
ject of that arrangement is to af¬ 
ford a better support to the ring 
that rests upon the four ends of • 
the cross, upon which are marke<l 
the cardinal divisions. In this 
compass, the needle being sup¬ 
ported, in great part, by the liquid, it can be heavier, and thus have a stronger 
directing force, than the light needles which have no support but the pivot 
The navigators of whom we are to converse had no such excellent com¬ 
passes as this. But is it not curious that a device which was used six or 
seven hundred years ago, in the first rude compasses that Europe ever saw, 
should be imitated in the perfect instruments t^t guide the mariner now ? 

James Parton, 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 

A JUVENILE PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 

% 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

To THE Editors op *' Our Young Folks ”: — 

Several years since, the following Play was written by Mrs. Lewis Jervey of Charleston, S. C 
author of “Vernon Grove** and “Helen Courtenay’s Promise *’; and from time to time additioz 
were made to it, until it was completed in its present form. 

I’wo years ago it was performed in Roxbury, Mass., by about sixty children, and its success hj 
induced me to offer it to you for publication. 

Before proceeding to the play itself, it may be profiuble to give some hints in regard to the bcj 
manner of “bringing out** the piece. 

The force of sixty children —if so many be employed —is a pretty strong one, and I would advise 
our prospective stage manager to provide himself with much patience, and a sufficient number of ihi 
issue of “ Our Young Folks *’ to avoid the troublesome duty of copying the different parts of the acton 
1 shall mention all the characters in turn, with a slight description of dress, manners, etc. 

Tfu Chorus. One fierson must take charge of the young girls who are to perform this part. Thei 
ages may be from ten to sixteen years. They must be dressed as nearly alike as convenient, whit 
being the prettiest costume. They must be arranged according to height, and must bow to the audi 
ence before and after singing. The curtain rises after they are assembled, and falls before they leavi 
the stage. They must know the words of the songs, and sing them distinctly. A piano behind tbi 
scenes greatly helps them to keep time and tune. The trio of “ Home, svteet Home,’* sounds beq 
when the three children stand by the piano out of sight, with the Chorus on the stage. The Chorul 
appears four times. 

The Soldiers. The Soldiers consist of a company of thirty, if pyossible, with captain, lieutenants, etc 
and they must be thoroughly drifted by some one who will have the whole charge of them all througl 
the representation. At the appointed scene they are to come upon the stage in three squads, witi 
drums and a color-bearer. If a public room be used, the soldiers may remain in an ante-room, an^ 
march up the aisles of the hall, which has a good effect. The squads are drilled on the sUge, and ihe^ 
formed into a square, the captain desiring the standard-bearer — who must be chosen with regard i«| 
his voice — to stand forward and lead a suitable song that has been well practised, aft the buys joining 
in the chorus. At the end of the song any local interest may be cheered. As the last squad marched 
off, the Lost Children are to go after them, cheering and throwing up their hats, and the curtain falh 
on the empty stage. I 

The Ethiopians. This will probably be the most difficult part of the entertainment. 1 was fortunat^ 
in obtaining the services of four well-drilled bo>'s, whose capital rendering of their parts gave universal 
satisfaction and delight. The dress, instruments, and talk are as nearly like those of professiona.! 
Ethiopians as possible. The time allotted to them is about thirty minutes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manly are dressed as gentleman and lady in morning costume, — Mrs. Manly in ^ 
dress with a train ; Mr. Manly with mustache, cane, and beaver hat. Ages about sixteen and eighteen.! 
The most difficult part of their rble is the grief that they must show. 

The Children must be the smallest that can be found possessing the right capacity for assuming 
their parts. The real ages are necessarily greater than the assumed ones. The tom and soiled dresses 
in which they first appear may easily be dipped off by Bridget. In the evening scene, the boy must 
be lying with his head in Lily's lap: Lily may be sitting on a log to raise her somewhat, and she is to 
sing him a little home tune or hymn, after which the Sailor appears. Lily must drawl out the word^ 
“ down yonder'' and point with her hand. j 

The Sailor^s garb is the common United States marine dress. When noticing the weather, as he 
wonders what he can do for the children, he must use a good deal of action, and look up as if at the 
clouds. I 

The Sailor^s Mother*s dress is composed of a well-flowered chintz pattern, with a muslin apron, an4 
mob cap trimmed with ribbon. Her appearance when the curtain rises is that of deep dejection, and! 
the change is great as yach comes in. The song with the spinning-wheel lends a great charm to her 
part. When yack whistles and dances for the children, her singing “ Yankee Doodle " and clappine 
her hands helps the part Cake is handed to the children. 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 

A JUVENILE PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

To THE Editors of “Our Young Folks”; — 

Several years since, the following Play was written by Mrs. Lewis Jervey of Charleston, S. C., 
author of “Vernon Grove” and “Helen Courtenay’s Promise ”; and from time to time additions 
were made to it, until it was completed in its present form. 

Two years ago it was performed in Roxbury, Mass., by about sixty children, and its success has 
induced me to offer it to you for publication. 

Before proceeding to the play itself, it may be profitable to give some hints in regard to the best 
manner of “ bringing out ” the piece. 

The force of sixty children — if so many be employed — is a pretty strong one, and I would advise 
our prospective stage manager to provide himself with much patience, and a sufficient number of this 
issue of “ Our Young Folks ” to avoid the troublesome duty of copying the different parts of the actors. 
I shall mention all the characters in turn, with a slight description of dress, manners, etc. 

Ttu Chorus. Ons fierson must take charge of the young girls who are to perform this part. Their 
ages may be from ten to sixteen years. They must be dressed as nearly alike as convenient, white 
being the prettiest costume. They must be arranged according to height, and must bow to the audi¬ 
ence before and after singing. The curtain rises after they are assembled, and falls before they leave 
the stage. They must know the words of the songs, and sing them distinctly. A piano behind the 
scenes greatly helps them to keep time and tune. The trio of “ Home, sifreet Home,” sounds best 
when the three children stand by the piano out of sight, with the Chorus on the stage. The Chorus 
appears four times. 

The Soldiers. The Soldiers consist of a company of thirty, if possible, with captain, lieutenants, etc. ; 
and they must be thoroughly drilled by some one who will have the whole charge of them all through 
the representation. At the appointed scene they are to come upon the stage in three squads, with 
drums and a color-bearer. If a public room be used, the soldiers may remain in an ante-room, and 
march up the aisles of the hall, which has a good effect The squads arc drilled on the stage, and then 
formed into a square, the captain desiring the standard-bearer — who must be chosen witli regard to 
his voice —to stand forward and lead a suitable song that has been well practised, all the boys joining 
in the chorus. At the end of the song any local interest may be cheered. As the last squad marches 
off; the Lost Children are to go after them, cheering and throwing up their hats, and the curtain falls 
on the empty stage. 

Tho Ethiopians. This will probably be the most difficult part of the entertainment. 1 was fortunate 
in obtaining the services of four well-drilled boys, whose capital rendering of their parts gave universal 
satisfaction and delight. The dress, instruments, and talk are as nearly like those of professional 
Ethiopians as possible. The time allotted to them is about thirty minutes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mostly are dressed as gentleman and lady in morning costume, — Mrs. Manly in a 
dress with a train ; Mr. Manly with mustache, cane, and beaver hat. Ages about sixteen and eighteen. 
The most difficult part of their rble is the grief that they must sliow. 

The Children must be the smallest that can be found possessing the right capacity for assuming 
their parts. The real ages are necessarily greater than the assumed ones. The torn and soiled dresses 
in which they first appear may easily be slipped off by Bridget. In the evening scene, the boy must 
be lying with his head in Lily's lap: LUy may be sitting on a log to raise her somewhat, and she is to 
sing him a little home tune or hymn, after which the Sailor appears. LUy must drawl out the words 
** down yonder*' and point with her hand. 

The Sailor's garb is the common United States marine dress. When noticing the weather, as he 
wonders what he can do for the children, he must use a good deal of action, and look up as if at the 
clouds. 

The SaUor^s Mother^s dress is composed of a well-flowered chintz pattern, with a muslin apron, and 
mob cap trimmed with ribbon. Her appearance when the curtain rises is that of deep dejection, and 
the change is great as Jack comes in. The song with the spinning-wheel lends a great ch.irm to her 
part. When Jack whistles and dances for the children, her singing “ Yankee Doodle ” and clapping 
her hands helps the part. Cake is handed to the children. 
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The morning walk of the young BelU and Beau must b« done with many airs and graces, and a 
drawling style. Children not over fourteen take this part, as it is very cunning to see the mincing 
gait and foppish airs. The disgust expressed at the collision with the Town Crier must be very man> 
ifeat, and the young oouf^e walk oif arm in arm, ignorant that the Town Crier is watching and mim¬ 
icking them. Dress, walking costume. 

The IVeUckman appears after the curtain rises, calling the hour, and then, if it is thought b^, he 
sings a humorous but appropriate song. His dress is like a policeman^s. The Town Crier knocks 
against him as he enters. He must be provided with a bell and a placard with ** Loxt Children upon 
it, and be very rough in his manner. These two characters are between fourteen and sixteen years of 

Bridget^ the nuise, is to wear a bright pink calico dress, rather short, with high neck and long 
sleeves. She mnst be able to use the Irish brogj^ and act her part well in detail. 

In the final scene, be sure to have the Chorus all ready to say behind the scenes, “ They *re found,” 
at the right time. 

When Lily is to separate her father and the Sailor^ let them be directly in front of the stage. The 
whole of the last act must be performed deliberately, and each set of talkers must come forward and 
then retire. 

A Iways avoid having the childrens hacks to the as t d lence . 

At the end of the Fifth Act, the Ethiopians and Chorus come in to join in the last song. The Cho- 
rus stands behind, and the rest of the characters are arranged according to the taste of the manager. 
One singer leads in the song ** Come with me,” and all the rest join in the ” Tra la la.” The Prologue 
and Epilogue are said by the IValchmant as be has lees 10 do than the others; and he repeats the 
former before the first, and the latter after the last chorus. 

In regard to drilling the children, I would only suggest that they meet as often as twice a week, but 
that the whole company need meet but twice all together^ and then only when they all know their parts. 
The best way to dispose of the Chorus and Soldiers is for them to occupy the very front seats, so that they 
may see the play, and the girls may be easily called when they are wanted, and the Soldiers marched 
into their seats after the drill is over. The play can have a run of several evenings if desired, as the 
trouble will be well worth it With many kind wishes for the success of your young dUmtants^ 

I am, very truly, 

Mrs. Charles J. Bowen. 


THE PLAY. 


Persons represented. 


Mr. Manly, 

Mrs. Manly, 

Jamie and Lily {children), 
Bridget {the Nurse), 

Miss Fitzallen, 

Dick and Ethiopians, 


Town Crier, 
Watchman, 

Sailor’s Mother, 

Jack the Sailor, 

Mr. Bonville, a Dandy, 
Chorus of Girls, 


Soldiers. 


PROLOGUE. 

how glorioQS is the Histrionic Art I 
You Ml feel it more than ever ere we part 
Who like an actor smiles and tears can win, 

And point the path to virtue or to sin? 

I meant to say a Prologue long, sublime. 

Whose words would triumph o*er the wreck of time : 
I meant to utter axioms wise and true, — 

But I'm convinced that this would never do; 

For our stage manager bade me beware 
I did not take more time than was my share. 

Ah ! one thing more he bade me tutely say. 

Don't be too critical upon our Play, 

VOL. V. — NO. II. 8 
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(Turn to the audience.) (Stand opposite and address eadi other.) 



First voices From yonder costly dwelling 

address second voices. What floats upon the air? 

What sudden cry of sorrow? 

What accent of despair? 

Second voices In yonder costly dwelling, 

address first voices. There weeps, in anguish wild, 

A mother broken-hearted. 

Who cries, ** My lost, lost child I ** 

First voices What glimmering light approaches 

address second voices. Along the gloomy way ? 

What fearful words are spoken 
Before the dawning day ? 

Secoful voices The Watchman’s lantern glimmers 

address first voices. Amid the night so wild. 

And the Crier’s voice is shouting 
** Lost child I Lost diild I Lost duld 1 ** 


Chorus And now to you, dear Patrons, 

address audience. Old, young, the girls, the boys. 

Our Play will tell its story. 

Its sorrows and its joys. 

And when, returning homeward. 
You gather hand in hand. 

May no “ Lost Child ” be missing 
From out your household band. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. — A Chamber in Mr. Manly’s House, Mrs. Manly discov¬ 
ered reading a book, 

Mrs, Manly, Well, I declare, this everlasting thought about children gives 
one very little time for improving one’s mind. Ah for the days of girlhood 
once more, when I could devote at least half an hour to the morning’s paper, 
a day now and then to a novel (pointing to the book), and sometimes indulge 
— in doing nothing! Ah ! the times are changed. (Calling^) Bridget, bring 
the children. 

{Enter Bridget.) 

Bridget, And is it me that you ’re calling, ma’am ? 

Mrs, Manly, Yes, Bridget; I wish to send the children in the court to get 
some fresh air, it is so close here ; but we must have them looking neat, you 
know. 

Bridget, And it’s never neat that they be, Mrs. Manly, Master Jamie’s 
nose most especially* My ould father used to have a bit of a joke upon that* 
same subject, and, if ye ’ll not object, I ’ll jist enlighten you a bit con- 
saming it 

Mrs. Manly, Ah, Bridget, how many things that old father of yours has 
to answer for! Well, I suppose I must have patience and listen to you, for 
you are a good faithful creature. 

Bridget {bashfully). Ah, Misthress Manly, and is n’t it that you are blar¬ 
neying me this morning ? 

Mrs, Manly, By no means, Bridget: but quick, the story I 

Bridget, I was a going to fetch the childer jist, but here comes the dar- 
lints themselves. St Patterick, how soiled they,be I {Enter children in a 
soiled state, Bridget carries Jamie forward and'inspects him.) My ould 
father used to tell, that a Paddy, being asked why he wore his stockings 
wrong side out, replied, “ Becase there’s a hole on the ither side of them ”; 
so now. Master Jamie, I will \Mrtiyoi 4 r stocking. 

Mrs. Manly {holding up her hands). Alas ! there’s no denying that we 
poor mothers are a hard-used race ! Bridget, get the children ready. 

{The children's soiled appearance may be managed by putting old and tom 
garments upon them to cover the nice ones underneath^ and Bridget can 
easily slip them off while talking^ 

Bridget {dressing the children). Well, my lady, the story that I was about 
to tell you was the like of this. — Be quiet. Master Jamie {shaking him; 
Jamie makes a face at her), — My ould father used to tell me that he met me 
walking very fast in the street when I was a bit of a child, and he says to 
me, “ Well, Biddy,” says he, “ and what are you racing at that rate for, my 
girl ? ” — Master Jamie, be aisy, won’t you ? (Jamie shakes himself). — “ O 
father,” says I, “ and is n’t it me nose is a running, and it’s I that’s obliged 
to keep pace with it ? ” 
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Mrs, Manly {laughing). As usual, Bridget, your story about your old father 
is of a style peculiar to yourself. {Coming forward with the children and 
stooping to tie on their hats,) And now, Lily, you are going to play in the 
court; remember, you must take the best care in the world of Jamie, for 
you afe growing very old. You are four years old to-day. Don’t let the 
carriages run over him; don’t let him play in the dirt; don’t let him tumble 
down, — don’t—let me see ! are there any more don’ts 1 Yes, one more, — 
don’t follow the soldiers if they come. Do you hear ? Now give mother a 
kiss, and then you and Jamie say your little verses before you go. 

Children, “ 'My bird » dead,* said Nancy Ray,” etc. 

Mrs, Manly, Take them now, Bridget. They will be out of your way 
all the morning while you are washing, and you can accomplish a great 
deal. 

Bridget, O yes, Misthress Manly, — I will do a dale of that same when 
they are foment the house. My ould father used to say — 

Mrs, Manly, Never mind yotu: old father’s story now, Bridget; to¬ 
morrow will do as welL 

Bridget, And surely the time that’s convanient to you, Misthress Manly, 
will be jist as convanient to me. 

\Exeunt Bridget and children. Curtain falls. 


Scene II. — Room in Mr. Manly’s house. Enter Dick, a colored servanty 
to set the table^ during which operation he makes several mistakes, 

Dick {sy^mblin^. Half p^t two o’clock, and de knives no clean yet, and 
I has to set dis yere table. I wonder what white folks would say if dey was 
niggers and we de white folks. An’ only one bressed evenin’ in de week can 
I git to go out and sing ’wid de boys. I ’ll change my place, >^u see if I 
don’t. 

Mrs. Manly {from without), Dick, what are you doing ? make haste 1 

Dick, Yes, ma’am, I ’se coming. 


Scene III. — Mrs. Manly at work in another room, 

Mrs, Afanly, Where can Mr. Manly be ? O this horrid business, business 
all the time 1 I wish people could live like birds. 

{Enter Mr. Manly. Mrs. Manly rises) 

Mr, Manly, Well, wife, how goes the day with you here ? It was a 
bright morning enough, but these gathering clouds betoken a stormy, 
dismal night. 

Mrs, Manly, Good day to you, sir. May God help the poor, and all who 
may be exposed, then ! 

Mr, Manly, Well, words won’t help them at any rate, neither will they 
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altogether bring in dinner. Is it ready? And the children, where are 
they ? 

Mrs, Manly, They were playing awhile ago in the court with the neigh¬ 
bors* children; but as you always like to have a little frolic with them before 
dinner, and as the clouds threaten rain, I will send Bridget for them. (Gi//- 
ing) Here, Bridget. 

(Enter BRrooET.) 

Bridget And it *s here that I am, ma’am. 

Mrs, Manly, Bridget, go into the court and bring the children home. It 
is nearly dinner-time. 

Bridget, Yes, ma’am, they ’re dishing it up,.and it’s jist now that I left the 
wash-tub to go for the childer; and tossed enough it is that 1 shall find 
them, I warrant ye, which all comes of their playing in the court Nearly a 
week will it take me to scrub their hands and faces, and comb out their tan- 
glesome hair. 

Mr, Manly, Well, well, Bridget, bring them quickly, and tell Dick to bring 
up dinner at once. 

Bridget, Yes, sir, he’s a fetcliin’ it now. 

[Exit Bridget. 

Mr, Manly, Well, my dear wife, with due reverence for your opinions, 
pray permit me to say that I find your Bridget, whom you cry up to me as 
perfection, the veriest bore in creation. Somehow or other, one mmt listen 
to what she says; and, although she talks forever, all that she does say might 
generally be summed up in three words, — “ my ould father.” But I will for¬ 
give her all her hiults, if she will only hasten with the precious ones, for the 
hours have been very long since I saw them this morning. I declare it is 
worth a day’s toil to have a peep at them when I come home, wife. I hope 
that I am not too proud of the treasures, though. When I am most tired 
and puzzled with business, I have but to think of Lily’s bright eyes and 
Jamie’s lisping efforts to speak, and all goes right with me again. What 
with the thought of them, and of you too, dear wife (laying his hand affee- 
tionately upon her shoulder), I do believe that 1 am the happiest man in 
creation. But the children, where are they ? 

(Enter Bridget, sobbing and breathless) 

Bridget, Ma’am, the childer’s gone ! 

Mrs, Manly (quite composedly). Well, Bridget, they cannot be far off; go 
and bring them. They may be at Mrs. Smith’s or Mrs. Brown’s; be quick, 
for we are waiting. 

Bridget (still sobbing, I’ve been to both, ma’am, and they say they have 
not been there to-day, but they saw them playing in the court this morning, 
and if they ’re not in there, that they must have strayed out after the soul- 
diers. I was sure that some evil would come over them to-day, Mr. Manly, 
your honor, for I could not slape for dhraming of them last night My ould 
ffither used — 
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Mr, Manly, Hush, Bridget! This really looks serious, wife. I will go 
myself after the runaways. 

\Exit Mr. M.XSL.Y, followed by Bridget. 

Mrs. Manly, Well, after all, children are a trouble, from the first minute 
they enter the world till they fly from the paternal roof to matrimony. Talk 
of maternal pleasures to the winds I Nobody knows—ah, nobody knows 
the responsibilities of a mother, until the trial is really undertaken; what 
patching, what piecing, what lengthening, what shortening of little garments, 
what anxieties, what tears, what prayers I O children, children, you will be 
the death of me ! 

{Re-enter Mr. Manly, Bridget, and Dick.) 

Mr, Manly. Wife, the children are really nowhere to be found; quick, 
put on your bonnet and look for them at the east end of the town, while I 
will take the west, Dick the north, and Bridget the south ; then should our 
search prove unsuccessful, and the worst come to the worst, we will send 
for the Town Crier, and get the neighbors’ help. 

\Curtain falls. 


ACT II. 

Scene J. —A company of soldiers come upon the stage in three squads U 
form a square.^ and are drilled by the captain. The color-bearer^ who must 
be a singer, steps forward at the captain^s command, raises the flag, and 
sings a song, which has a chorus for the rest of the boys, such as “ Rally 
round the Flag, Boys.^"* The captain has then three cheers given him, the 
drummers roll their drums, and the soldiers are marched off' in squads. 
As the last man is going off, Jamie and Lily come from the opposite side 
and walk across the stage, hurrahing and tossing their hats, and follow the 
soldiers out, and are thus lost. 


Scene II. — Enter Dick Ethiopians. This band must consist of four 
boys who can play on the bones, banjo or guitar, tambourine, etc. They are 
to have songs and jokes of the negro order, according to their capacity, there¬ 
fore the whole scene is not written in full here. The Ethiopians come in 
one by one, and Dick does the honors, 

Dick {pearing a knocking). Come in, come in. Cuff, don’t be bashful. 

(They sit looking at one another, A nother knock 

Dick. Dat’s Bob. I knows him. How d’ ye do, Mr. Johnson. {As they 
shake hands, there are two very loud raps) 

Dick, Welcome, gemmen, — Mr. Scipio and Caesar. Make yourself at 
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home. Wc will sit round to de table Mr. Manly lef so sudden. Haw, haw ! 
Dey dnk dis boy is gone after de chillun what’s lost, — but not so I says. 
I can’t possibly go tell I have a good sing and supper. {They all gather 
round the table, etc,) 

[Curtain falls. 

Trio and Chorus.—“HO M E.*’ 
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Mrs. Manly {laughing. As usual, Bridget, your story about your old father 
is of a style peculiar to yourself. {Coming forward with the children and 
stooping to tie on their hats.) And now, Lily, you are going to play in the 
court; remember, you must take the best care in the world of Jamie, for 
you afe growing very old. You are four years old to-day. Don’t let the 
carriages run over him; don’t let him play in the dirt; don’t let him tumble 
down, — don’t—let me see ! are there any more don’ts ? Yes, one more, — 
don’t follow the soldiers if they come. Do you hear ? Now give mother a 
kiss, and then you and Jamie say your little verses before you go. 

Children. " * My bird is dead,* said Nancy Ray,** etc. 

Mrs. Manly. Take them now, Bridget. They will be out of your way 
all the morning while you are washing, and you can accomplish a great 
deal. 

Bridget. O yes, Misthress Manly, — I will do a dale of that same when 
they are foment the house. My ould father used to say — 

Mrs. Manly. Never mind yotu: old father’s story now, Bridget; to¬ 
morrow will do as well. 

Bridget. And surely the time that’s convanient to you, Misthress Manly, 
will be jist as convanient to me. 

[Exeunt Bridget and children. Curtain falls. 


Scene W.’^ Room in Mr. Manly’s house. Enter Dick, a colored servanty 
to set the tabUy during which operation he makes several mistakes. 

Dick {grumbling. Half p^t two o’clock, and de knives no clean yet, and 
I has to set dis yere table. I wonder what white folks would say if dey was 
niggers and we de white folks. An’ only one bressed evenin’ in de week can 
I git to go out and sing ’wid de boys. I ’ll change my place, you see if I 
don’t. 

Mrs. Manly {frotn without). Dick, what are you doing ? make haste I 

Dick. Yes, ma’am, I ’se coming. 


Scene III. — Mrs. Manly at work in another room. 

Mrs. Jffanly. Where can Mr. Manly be ? O this horrid business, business 
all the time ! I wish people could live like birds. 

{Enter Mr. Manly. Mrs. Manly rises) 

Mr. Manly. Well, wife, how goes the day with you here ? It was a 
bright morning enough, but these gathering clouds betoken a stormy, 
dismal night. 

Mrs. Manly. Good day to you, sir. May God help the poor, and all who 
may be exposed, then ! 

Mr. Manly. Well, words won’t help them at any rate, neither will they 
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altogether bring in dinner. Is it ready? And the children, where are 
they ? 

Mrs. Manly, They were playing awhile ago in the court with the neigh¬ 
bors’ children; but as you always like to have a little frolic with them before 
dinner, and as the clouds threaten rain, I will send Bridget for them. {Call¬ 
ing) Here, Bridget 

(Enter Bridget.) 

Bridget, And it’s here that I am, ma’am. 

Mrs, Manly, Bridget, go into the court and bring the children home. It 
is nearly dinner-time. 

Bridget, Yes, ma’am, they ’re dishing it up,.and it’s jist now that I left the 
wash-tub to go for the childer; and tossed enough it is that I shall find 
them, I warrant ye, which all comes of their playing in the court Nearly a 
week will it take me to scrub their hands and faces, and comb out their tan- 
glesome hair. 

Mr, Manly, Well, well, Bridget, bring them quickly, and tell Dick to bring 
up dinner at once. 

Bridget, Yes, sir, he’s a fetcliin’ it now. 

{Exit Bridget. 

Mr, Manly, Well, my dear wife, with due reverence for your opinions, 
pray permit me to say that I find your Bridget, whom you cry up to me as 
perfection, the veriest bore in creation. Somehow or other, one must listen 
to what she says ; and, although she talks forever, all that she does say might 
generally be summed up in three words, — “ my ould fether.” But I will for¬ 
give her all her f&ults, if she will only hasten with the precious ones, for the 
hours have been very long since I saw them this morning. I declare it is 
worth a day’s toil to have a peep at them when I come home, wife. I hope 
that I am not too proud of the treasures, though. When I am most tired 
and puzzled with business, I have but to think of Lily’s bright eyes and 
Jamie’s lisping efforts to speak, and all goes right with me again. What 
with the thought of them, and of you too, dear wife (laying his hand affee- 
tumately upon her shoulder), I do believe that I am the happiest man in 
creation. But the children, where are they ? 

(Enter Bridget, sobbing and breathless) 

Bridget, Ma’am, the childer’s gone ! 

Mrs, Manly (quite composedly). Well, Bridget, they cannot be far off; go 
and bring them. They may be at Mrs. Smith’s or Mrs. Brown’s ; be quick, 
for we are waiting. ' 

Bridget (still sobbing, I’ve been to both, ma’am, and they say they have 
not been there to-day, but they saw them playing in the court this morning, 
and if they ’re not in there, that they must have strayed out after the soul- 
diers. I was sure that some evil would come over them to-day, Mr. Manly, 
your honor, for I could not slape for dhraming of them last night My ould 
ftither used — 
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Mr, Manly, Hush, Bridget! This really looks serious, wife. I will go 
myself after the runaways. 

{Exit Mr. followed by Bridget. 

Mrs, Manly, Well, after all, children are a trouble, from the first minute 
they enter the world till they fly from the paternal roof to matrimony. Talk 
of maternal pleasures to the winds I Nobody knows — ah, nobody knows 
the responsibilities of a mother, until the trial is really undertaken ; what 
patching, what piecing, what lengthening, what shortening of little garments, 
what anxieties, what tears, what prayers ! O children, children, you will be 
the death of me ! 

{Re-enter Mr. Manly, Bridget, and Dick.) 

Mr, Manly, Wife, the children are really nowhere to be found; quick, 
put on your bonnet and look for them at the east end of the town, while I 
will take the west, Dick the north, and Bridget the south ; then should our 
search prove unsuccessful, and the worst come to the worst, we will send 
for the Town Crier, and get the neighbors’ help. 

{Curtain falls. 


ACT II. 

Scene J. —A company of soldiers come upon the stage in three squads to 
form a square^ and are drilled by the captain. The color-bearer^ who must 
be a singer^ steps forward at the captain's command^ raises the Jlag^ and 
sings a song, which has a chorus for the rest of the boys, such as “ Redly 
round the Flag, Boys," The captain has then three cheers given him, the 
drummers roll their drums, and the soldiers are marched off in squads. 
As the last man is going off, Jamie and Lily come from the opposite side 
and walk across the stage, hurrahing and tossing their hats, and follow the 
soldiers out, and are thus lost. 


Scene II. — Enter Dick Ethiopians. This band must consist of four 
boys who can play on the bones, banjo or guitar, tambourine, etc. They are 
to have songs andjokes of the negro order, according to their capacity, there¬ 
fore the whole scene is not written in full here. The Ethiopians come in 
one by one, and Dick does the honors, 

Dick {hearing a knocking. Come in, come in. Cuff, don’t be bashful 

(They sit looking at one another, A nother knock,) 

Dick, Dat’s Bob. I knows him. How d* ye do, Mr. Johnson. {As they 
shake hands, there are two very loud raps) 

Dick. Welcome, gemmen, — Mr. Scipio and Csesar. Make yourself at 
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home. Wc will sit round to de table Mr. Manly lef so sudden. Haw, haw ! 
Dey tink dis boy is gone after de chillun what’s lost, — but not so I says. 
I can^t possibly go tell I have a good sing and supper. {Xhey all gather 
round the table^ etc.) 

[Curtain falls. 

Trio and Chorus.—“HO ME.” 
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ACT III. 

Scene I.— A retired and silent lane in the neighborhood of the wharves. 

Lily, sitting upon the ground^ with Jamie asleep in her lap^ sings a lullaby. 

Lily. Poor Jamie. Jamie tired. Come, mamma. 

(Enter Sailor Bov, whistlings and stumbles truer them.) 

Sailor Boy. Hallo ! little people, what’s in the wind now ? I should think 
that it was bedtime for you both ; yes, quite time for you to turn in, for night 
is coming on, and the skies look mighty murky to leeward. I say, — you 
had better hoist sail and be gone. Hallo, young ones, where might you live ? 

Lily. Hush ! Jamie’s tired. 

Sailor Boy. But you must go home now, little people: don’t you see how 
fast the rain is coming down ? Tell me where you live, and what might be 
your names, and I will give you a lift myself, though the captain is a waiting 
for me. Now what might be your name, I say ? (Stooping over Lily.) 

Uly. My name is Lily. 

Sailor Boy. That’s only the beginning ; what’s the end ? I should n’t 
wonder if she did n’t know what her own name is. She’s a mighty little 
creature anyhow to know anything. And what might be t’other one’s name ? 
(Stooping over Jamie.) 

* The last part d*** Sweet Home '* ia here introduced. 
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f IMy, Jamie. Jamie’s tired. Come, mamma. 

Sailor Boy {^despairingly). Little girl, what is your Other’s name, then ? 
Can’t you tell a body that ? 

, Lily, His name is Papa, and mamma’s name is Mamma ; they live down 
yon-der. {Pointing in the distance^ 

► Sailor Boy {thoughtfully). What’s to be done ? Whew, how it rains 1 
*T is not in a sailor’s nature to leave them here to perish in this lonely place ; 

. if I did, I should expect to go to Davy Jones’s locker next voyage. Yes, 
what’s to be done ? that’s a poser. At any rate they sha’ n’t suffer from 
cold. {Takes off his jacketj and lays it over them,) If Jamie’s white face 
has n’t a look pf our baby that’s dead at home ! {Pacing up and down as if 
he were on shipboard^ Yes, here’s a regular blow, a stiff nor’easter. We 

> can’t stay here, that’s certain ; and, if I was to go to look for their where¬ 
abouts, the captain would think that I had deserted, and be as mad as blazes; 

^ and then again he said he would sail to-night, and he certainly will go when 
the blow is over; so here goes, — I won’t desert the little ones. I know 
somebody at home that will be glad enough to have them, — my dear moth¬ 
er, that buried her own little baby. But that’s neither here nor there. The 
captain’s a good man, and he ’ll help me out of this box. Come, little young 

' ones, I ’ll do my best by you, and carry you to my mother, and run and tell 
the captain. {Takes them by the hand^ and walks slowly out,) 

Scene II. — Watchman walking to and fro in a street. Sings a song. En¬ 
ter Town Crier with a bell. They run against each other. 

Watchman, Past two o’clock ! Past two o’clock. 

Town Crier, Hallo there ! Stop your clatter, and listen to a body. 

Watchman. What’s the row ? 

^ Town Crier, Children lost 

Watchman. Children been lost before to-night 

Town Crier. Know you naught about these ? 

Watchman, Describe ’em. 

Town Crier, Boy and girl; four years old and three years old ; had on hat, 
little aprons, and so forth ; strayed away to-day, it is supposed after the soldiers. 

Watchman, Never seed the like. Past two o’clock ! past two o’clock. 

Town Crier, Well, then, it is a gone case, and they must be where some of 
the folks think they are, — in the water. Hark’ee, old owl, if you should hear 
tell of anything about the babies, Mr. Manly will reward ye, ye know. {Going.) 

Watchman, Hold on a bit. Now I come to think on’t, Jem Slukes, him 
as was on guard before me here, did tell me that he caught a glimpse of a 
rather suspicious sight at dusk, — one of the sailor-boys of the Water Witch 
carrying two little children towards the ship ; but as he knows the boy, and 

k knows that he is a clever lad, he thought it was all right, and let him alone ; 
but if you are on that track, my boy, the scent is lost in the water, for the 
Water Witch put off to sea nigh two hours ago. 

Town Crier, Oho, oho ! that’s something, though ; perhaps a quarter 
of the money. {Exit^ running. 
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'Chorus.— LANTERN SONG. 


=1 


1. Dear neighbor, pray lend me your Ian - tern to - night; The 

2. Dear neighbor, pray lend me your Ian • tern to • night; If 

3. And, ahottld you e'er wan - der, to help yon I'll come^ And, 




1 would fain car - ry them back to their damn, 

mend it, and give it back per • feet to you. 

by your bright light we will bring them home warm. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. —Sailor Boy’s home* Picture of a skipy large skellsy &c.y lying 
about. Sailor’s Mother, spinning at a wheely sitting and singing 
When shall we meet again f'*'* 


WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 



X. When shall we meet a > gain, dear • est and best? Thou go - ing 

2. What will the is • sue be ? Cloud shad - ows faU; All is na> . 



East • er • ly, I to the West; Thou in whose love my heart 

oer • tain - ty; yet o • ver all. One guid - eth stead - i • ly ~ 



long > eth for rest; When shall we meet a ** gain, dearest and best ? 
things great and small What will tlie is > sue be? God guid - eth all 


Sailor^s Mother. It is of no use. The first evening that Jack leaves me I 
have to give up to my sorrow. (She puts the wheel aside.) What noise is 
that ? (Listens.) 

(Jack, enters with the two children^ 
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Sailor^s Mother. Why, Jack, my boy, what has brought you back, and at 
this time of night ? I was just thinking so sadly that I should not see you for 
many months, and here you are at my side again. What does it mean ? 
and who are these dear little children ? How pale and tired they look I 
Come here, little boy, and rest on my knee, and presently I will make up a 
bright fire again, and get you some supper ; for I know by your looks you are 
hungry as well as tired. But what is your name ? and what is your papa’s 
name ? and where do you live ? 

Uly. My name is Lily, and papa’s name is Papa, and mamma’s name is 
Mamma, and 1 live down yonder. 

Jamie. Please, good lady, take us home. We want to sleep in our own 
little beds. 

Sailor Boy. Make them as comfortable as you can, mother, and I will tell 
you all about it I was on my way to the ship; and found these poor little 
ones, wet and cold and hungry, in Wharf Lane, and it would have been too 
cruel to have left them there alone ; so I ran, as Cast as my legs would carry 
me, down to the boat, and rowed off to the ship, and asked the captain what 
I should do. He said he must sail at once, while the wind and tide served, 
but, rather than to have the poor children suffer, he would leave me behind 
to take care of them, — which I did, and I have brought them to you. 

Sailor*s Mother. And very glad I am that you did so. And now, my little 
children, eat some of this nice cake I have for you. 

Jamie. I like cake, but I want to go home. 

Sailor*s Mother. Poor little boy ! Can’t you amuse him by a dance, while 
1 sing for you ? {Jack dances the sailor*s hornpipe^ which he whistles^ and 
his mother sings.) And now, my little dears, will you go to bed ? I will 
make you a nice little bed, and, as soon as you wake. Jack and I will take you 
home to your papa and mamma. 

Scene II. — A street. Enter Miss Fitzallen. 

Miss Fitsallen. Ah, this early morning air refi-eshes one delightfully 
after the heated atmosphere of the ball-room! it is so health-giving, so in¬ 
vigorating ! 

(Enter Mr. Bonville.) 

Mr. Bonville. Good morning. Miss Fitzallen ; what brings you abroad at 
this early hour ? Ah ! I perceive you desire to plant deeper roses in your 
cheeks (pointing by a breezy promenade; you are politic, you are right, 
nothing makes conquest so easily as complexion, TcaAyourSy I must own — 

Miss Fitzcdlen. A truce to your compliments, Mr. Bonville, and tell me 
(archly) is your early walk to benefit your complexion ? 

Mr. Bonville. Upon my honor, no. I fancy I am irresistible without such 
aids (smoothing mustache). The truth is, I am bored past expression by the 
monotony of existence, and came hither to escape that old-fashioned inven¬ 
tion, sleep. Why, the cattle sleep, Adam and Eve slept, my butler sleeps ! 
O for an original idea to help one along in the hackneyed business of living. 
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Good morning, Miss Fitzallen. {Looking behind the scenes) There seems to 
be a crowd gathering,—nothing is so vulgar as a crowd. Adieu. {Going-.) 
{Enter Town Crier.) 

Town Crier, Children lost! children lost! {He stumbles against Mr. 
Bonville, who brushes his clothes in disgust,) 

Miss Fitzallen and Mr, Bonville, What children } Whose children ? 

Town Crier, Mr. Manly’s. Children lost ! children lost I 

Mr, Bonville. Manly, did you say ? My friend Manly ? I must go at 
once; it will be something new, a new-fashioned sensation in life’s weary 
round, to restore lost children to their parents ! 

Miss Fitzallen. And I too must hasten to dear Mrs. Manly, to see of what 
assistance I can be to her in her bereavement and distress. 

Mr, Bonville, Allow me to accompany you. 

{They walk off arm in arm) 

ACT V. 

Scene I. — Mr. Manly’s house, Mrs. Manly in a room, distracted with 

grief. 

Mrs. Manly. My children, my children ! has no one seen them, no one 
heard of them ? Are their little heads, that have so often lain upon my bosom, 
shelterless to-night ? are they shivering with cold in sogae lonely spot ? are 
they hungry and tired and sad 1 O my children, what would I not give to 
have you once more within these arms ! Perhaps I may never behold you 
again, never hear the sweet prattle of your lips or the gentle fall of your 
footsteps. My children 1 will no one bring to me my children ? {Enter Mr. 
Manly.) O, I know that you have come to tell me that they are found, 
that they are without the door! Stand aside, and let me behold my children. 

Mr. Manly {shaking his head mournfully'). Alas, poor wife ! they are not 
found; make up your mind for the worst {Aside) How can I tell her 
what we dread ? {Aloud) Our neighbors think that we shall see our little 
ones no more. We have come to the conclusion that they wandered 
towards the wharves, and — and — 

Mrs. Manly {frantically). Merciful Heaven I they are not drowned I 
Only say they are not drowned ; Oh ! not that, not that. Oh, no, no, no ! 

Mr. Manly. Alas, poor wife ! I fear it must be so. (Mrs. Manly sinks 
down upon a chair, and, covering her face with her hands, weefs bitterly) 

{Enter Miss Fitzallen and Mr. Bonville, who shake hands with Mr. 
and Mrs. Manly and retire with handkerchiefs to their eyes) 

{Enter Town Crier.) 

Mrs. Manly {hearing a noise without). The children I 

Town Crier. Alas, ma’am ! alas, sir ! 

Mrs, Manly {hoarsely). Are my children drowned ? 

Town Crier, Worse, ma’am. 

Mr, Manly {holding the Town Crier by the collar). Man, tell me instantly 
what you know about them, or you shall repent of your tardiness. — But I 
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fox^et myself: my grief makes a madman of me. {Cenify,) Will you tell 
your news; my good man ? 

Town Crier, *T ain’t much to tell, after all, sir. This is it. About dusk, 
^ last evening, a sailor was seen airrying them towards the Water Witch, and 
about twelve in the night she weighed anchor, and is now far out at sea. 

) Mrs. Manly (^starting up). With my children ? 

Town Crier. Just so, ma’am : and, if I could be allowed to speak my mind 
upon the subject, I’d have that young sailor hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
— the youthful villain ! I dare say he’s got his reasons for carrying them 
off, but he did n’t know at the same time that he’d have to die for it by the 
law. 

Bridget. Die for it! to be sure he will; but that’s not half, I hope. My 
^ ould ftither, him as lives in blessed Ireland, used to tell me a story of a boy 
who was twice kilt for that same thing, because, you know, Mlsthress Man- 
» ly, he took two children, and once killing was too good for him. 

Mr. Manly (in an excited manner). Bridget, hush, for Heaven’s sake! 
Wife (turning to Mrs. Manly), come, cheer up; while there’s life there ’s 
hope. I will follow the vessel to her port, and I hope yet to rescue them. 

Many voices without. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! They ’re found 1 they ’re 
* found ! they ’re found ! 

(Enter Sailor Boy and Mother, with children^ having shells and sea¬ 
weed in their hands. The parents rush to the children to embrace themj 
the Town Crier attempts to secure the Sailor Boy, and struggles to 
r hold him fast.) 

Sailor Boy. Unhand me, man ! unhand me ! 

Town Crier. Did n’t you steal the children, my boy ? and did n’t you mean 
^ to carry them off? and, if you did n’t carry them off (/« a low voice\ did n’t 
you mean to get the reward ? I tell you what, my boy, if you ’ll give me just 
half oi what you get, I ’ll not turn evidence against you, and mum (with a 
knowing wink) will be the word. 

Sailor Boy (freeing himself from his grasp). Ay, ay, man, that’s a bar¬ 
gain ; just halfoi what I take, you shall have. 

Town Crier. All’s right, then. 

Mr. Manly (coming forward and speaking sternly). Young lad, you, then, 
are the sailor boy of the Water Witch who wished to kidnap my poor little 
children. (To the Town Crier.) Town Crier, a cord, if you please ; such 
youthful villany it has seldom been my lot to witness. (Commencing to bind 
his anns.) 

Uly (rushing forward between them). Don’t, papa, he’s a good sailor boy. 

Mrs. Manly. Let this boy or his mother tell their story, good people alL 
; He does not look to me like a villain; there is something ftank and open 
about his countenance which scarcely betokens such deep depravity. 

Bridget. My ould father — 

Mr. Manly, Be quiet, if you please, Bridget; and you, good woman, tell 
your story. 
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Sailor^s Mother. Jack found them cold and wet in Wharf Lane, and, not 
knowing what to do with them, he ran first to the captain, and asked him if 
he would give him leave to find the children’s home. So he brought them 
to me, and I warmed them up and put them to bed ; and a friend of ours told 
us this morning that there was sorrow and mourning in this house, and so 
we brought them to you. And so good night, or rather good morning. 
Master Jamie and Miss Lily, I hope you will come and see old Susan and 
her son Jack, and get some more pretty shells. {Going away with Jack.) 

Mr. Manly. Stop, my lad, there’s a hundred dollars’ reward offered for the 
recovery of the children. Your mother has made a clear statement, and I 
believe every word that she says. Here is the money ready for you. {Offer- 
ing a purse) 

Sailor Boy. Not a cent, sir; not a cent My mother would cry shame 
upon Jack of the Water Witch, if I as much as touched the money. 

Mrs. Manly {advancing^ and shaking hands with him). Noble, generous 
boy, I knew that I was not mistaken in you. If you will not accept the 
money, then accept my everlasting thanks ; and be assured that many a gift 
will reach your home from our hands, and that you need not again leave 
your mother. 

Sailor^s Mother {courtesying). Thanks, my lady. 

Town Crier. And my share, my lady ? I half found them, you know. 

Bridget {shaking her fist at him). O you desaiver you; if my ould 
father — 

Mr. Manly. Bridget, will you be quiet ? You shall be amply rewarded, 
my man, and many thanks to you all, good neighbors and friends, for your 
interest; be assured that we will never forget your kindness while our 
hearts retain the memory of this night, and The Lost Children. 

{Enter Chorus of Girls, who stand behind the actors^ and all join in the 
farewell song, “ Come with me.^) 


Farewell Chorus Song. — ‘‘COME WITH ME.” 
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They have come. 
Now good night. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Friends, neighbors, ladies, gentlemen, and all. 

We come obedient to your hearty call; 

We come to thank you for your patience shown, 

And all our stage defects and foults to own. 

We know we are not Siddons, Tre«, or Kembles ; 

(Excuse us if our voice a little trembles :) 

We know we are not Mowatts, Keans, O'Neills; • 

Each of our corps his own demerits feels. 

To please you was our aim, our genial task. 

And if w hav<^ no more we wish or ask. 

Caroline Howard Jervey, 




RED RIDING-HOOD. 

TT TELL, Uttle Red Riding-Hood, 

VV Pleasant it was to play 

In the green fields and the shady wood 
Through a golden summer day. 

Wrong, was it, plucking the flowers, 

Watching the redbreast’s flight, 

All heedless of hurrying houra 

And grandmamma’s doleful plight ? 

Poor little Red Riding-Hood ! 

Wolves, and not babies, think ; 

Sturdier feet than yours have stood 
Careless on ruin’s brink. 

Buds over the door-sill twined 
Laugh in the breezeless blue; 

And wise fear ruffles not the mind 
Of a girl-bud young as you. 

Dear little Red Riding-Hood, 

Sorry enough you are ! 

Grandmamma ? O, she is kind and good ; 

And you did n’t stray so far ! 

Nevertheless, nevertheless. 

In this tangled world of ours, 

The end of wandering none can guess, 

And a wolf may Imk among flowers. 

Lucy Larcom, 
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Cake, bread, croes-buns, crackers,growing, 
All the trees profusely yield; 

Figs in all the hedges showing. 

Ananas in every field; 

Then you have no care of picking. 

Wish, and to your mouth they come; 

Is not that a land worth seeking? 

Shall we not make it our home? 

4 * 

Every road by which you travel 
Every alley, lane, and street. 

Paved with cream-cakes, and for gravel 
Sugar bonbons, nice and sweet; 


Bridges built with sticks of candy. 
Spanning every creek and stream. 
While beneath them, nice and handy. 
Boiled and fiied the fishes swim. 

5 - 

Truly, 'tis a realm enchanted. 

Filled with blessings rich and rare, 
But to few who seek ’tis granted 
To secure a dwelling there. 

Without wings none ever found it. 

You to get there needs must fly; 

For a range of hills surround it, 

Three m iles wide, of — pumpkin-pie 1 
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Sailor^s Mother. Jack found them cold and wet in Wharf Lane, and, not 
knowing what to do with them, he ran first to the captain, and asked him if 
he would give him leave to find the children’s home. So he brought them 
to me, and I warmed them up and put them to bed ; and a fiiend of ours told 
us this morning that there was sorrow and mourning in this house, and so 
we brought them to you. And so good night, or rather good morning. 
Master Jamie and Miss Lily, I hope you will come and see old Susan and 
her son Jaclq and get some more pretty shells. {Going away with Jack.) 

Mr. Manly. Stop, my lad, there’s a hundred dollars’ reward offered for the 
recovery of the children. Your mother has made a clear statement, and I 
believe every word that she says. Here is the money ready for you. {Offer- 
ing a purse.) 

Sailor Boy. Not a cent, sir; not a cent. My mother would cry shame 
upon Jack of the Water Witch, if I as much as touched the money. 

Mrs. Manly {advancing^ and shaking hands with him). Noble, generous 
boy, I knew that I was not mistaken in you. If you will not accept the 
money, then accept my everlasting thanks ; and be assured that many a gift 
will reach your home from our hands, and that you need not again leave 
your mother. 

Sailor^s Mother {courtesying). Thanks, my lady. 

Town Crier. And my share, my lady ? I half fowadi them, you know. 

Bridget {shaking her fist at him). O you desaiver you; if my ould 
father — 

Mr. Manly. Bridget, will you be quiet ? You shall be amply rewarded, 
my man, and many thanks to you all, good neighbors and friends, for your 
interest; be assured that we wll never forget your kindness while our 
hearts retain the memory of this night, and The Lost Children. 

{Enter Chorus of Girls, who stand behind the actors, and all join in the 
farewell song, “ Come with tne.^') 


Farewell Chorus Song. — “COME WITH ME.” 
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The Sail * or boy, tra la 
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Red Riding-Hood, 127 

EPILOGUE. 

Friends, neighbors, ladies, gentlemen, and all. 

We come obedient to your hearty call; 

We come to thank you for your patience shown, 

And all our stage defects and foults to own. 

We know we are not Siddons, Trees, or Kembles; 

(Excuse us if our voice a little trembles ;) 

We know we are not Mowatts, Keans, 0 *Neills: . 

Each of our corps his own demerits feels. 

To please you was our aim, our genial task. 

And if w€ Mave, no more we wish or tuk. 

Caroline Howard Jervey, 




RED RIDING-HOOD. 

“IT 7ELL, little Red Riding-Hood, 

Pleasant it was to play 

In the green fields and the shady wood 
Through a golden summer day. 

Wrong, was it, plucking the flowers. 

Watching the redbreast's flight, 

All heedless of hurrying hours 

And grandmamma's doleful plight ? 

Poor little Red Riding-Hood ! 

Wolves, and not babies, think ; 

Sturdier feet than yours have stood 
Careless on ruin's brink. 

Buds over the door-sill twined 
Laugh in the breezeless blue; 

And wise fear ruffles not the mind 
Of a girl-bud young as you. 

Dear little Red Riding-Hood, 

Sorry enough you are I 

Grandmamma ? O, she is kind and good ; 

And you did n't stray so far ! 

Nevertheless, nevertheless. 

In this tangled world of ours, 

The end of wandering none can guess. 

And a wolf may l^k among flowers. 

Lucy Larcom, 
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Cake, bread, cross-buns, crackers, — growing, 
All the trees profusely yield; 

Figs in all the hedges showing. 

Ananas in every field; 

Then you have no care of picking, 

Wish, and to your mouth they come; 

Is not that a land worth seeking? 

Shall we not make it our home? 


Every road by which you travel 
Every alley, lane, and street, 

Paved with cream-cakes, and for gravel 
Sugar bonbons, nice and sweet; 


Bridges built with sticks of candy. 
Spanning every creek and stream. 
While beneath them, nice and handy. 
Boiled and fiied the fishes swim. 


Truly, *tis a realm enchanted, 

Filled with blessings rich and rare. 
But to few who seek ’tis granted 
To secure a dwelling there. 

Without wings none ever found it. 

You to get there needs must fly; 

For a range of hills surround it. 

Three imles wide, of — pumpkin-pie I 
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ENIGMA. 

No. 7. 

I am composed of 16 letters. My 14, 16, 14, is what my 10 cannot wel 

My 3, 5, 10, I, often has my 9, 2, ii, 12, without. 

14, 6, in it. My 8, 5, 13, 14, is beneath your foot 

My II. 7, 3, 12, 13, 14, is what my 4, 14, My whole is a popular book written by 
9, does. popular author. 

My 4, 7, 16, is given to horses. XX. 

ILLUSTRATED REBUS. —Na 8. 
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CHARADES. 


No. 9. 

My friend, the loyal Isabel, 

Has wandered far and wide, 

Has clambered many a mountain’s height. 
And crossed the ocean’s tide. 

But of 411 scenes, she ofr has said. 

That on her vision burst. 

Naught had such blessedness to her. 

Or beauty, as my first. 

For once, while she an exile was 
From her own native land. 

My next was laid upon her frame 
With an unsparing hand. 

Added to all my stand's blight. 

Its sorrow and its pain, 

Was this dread thought, she ne’er might see 
Beloved ones again. 

And now our traveller felt my whole 
With deep, bewildering power. 

And thought herself most desolate 
In that grief-stricken hour. 

But, with returning vigor, quite 
Forgot was all the pain. 


And soon the roving Isabel 
Was venturing forth again. A. M. W. 

No. la 

My first but insect power enjoys. 

Yet takes the lead of clever boys; 

My second spans and bounds the earth, 
Can know no end, is nothing worth; 

My third is leader of a band, 

Yet lies within my hollow hand; 

My fourth in China city fair. 

You stay at home and have it there. 

One fourth cut out, I *m winged and fly; 
Otic half cut off, a man am I; 

Without my foot^ a serpent vast; 

Without my head^ a grain at last. 

My whole *s a toy in childhood’s hand ; 
Without me few would leave the land ; 

I skim the seas from brink to brink. 
Sometimes beneath the waves I sink; 
While slaves by me have freedom gained, 
I’m laden, lashed with ropes, and chained; 
Elscaped, I *m ruined; saved when found; 
Go where I may, I’m always bound. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. —No. ii. 
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CHARADES. 


No. 9. 

Hr fikad, the loyal Isabel, 

Hat wandered ^ and wide, 
%tdaSibered many a mountain’s height, 
Aad crossed the ocean’s tide. 

Bfi of ^ scenes, she oft has said. 

That on her Tision burst, 

521 ^ had such blessedness to her, 

Or beauty, as my first. 

For QBoe, while she an exile was 
From her own native land, 

Hjaicrf was laid upon her frame 
With an unsparing hand. 

Added to all my secand^s blight. 

Its sorrow and its pain, 

Was this dre2ul thought, she ne’er might see 
Beloved ones again. 

And now our traveller felt my whoU 
With deep, bewildering power. 

And thought herself most desolate 
In that grief-stricken hour. 

Bat, with returning vigor, quite 
Forgot was all the pain. 


And soon the roving Isabel 
Was venturing forth again. A. M. W. 

No. la 

My first but insect power enjoys, 

Yet takes the lead of clever boys; 

My second spans and bounds the earth, 
Can know no end, is nothing worth; 

My third is leader of a band, 

Yet lies within my hollow hand; 

My fourth in China city fair, 

You stay at home and have it there. 

One fourth cut out, I’m winged and fly; 
One half cut off, a man am I; 

Without my foot^ a serpent vast; 

Without my head^ a grain at last. 

My whole ’s a toy in childhood’s hand ; 
Without me few would leave the land ; 

I skim the seas from brink to brink. 
Sometimes beneath the waves I sink ; 
While slaves by me have freedom gained, 
1 *m laden, lashed with ropes, and chained; 
Escaped, I’m ruined; saved when found ; 
Go where I may, 1 ’m always bound. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADES. 


No. 12. 

FOUNDATION WORDS. 

1 PRESS the sod with noiseless feet; 

My life is full of voiceless praise, 

Of fleeting clouds and sunny days, 

Of warbling birds and flowerets sweet 

My life is ever dark and cold. 

But few bright, pleasant hours I claim; 
Yet there are some who love my name. 
And sigh that I must e'er grow old. 

CROSS WORDS. 

A plaything of the bitter wind ; 

The joy of every school-boy's heart, 

A pleasure to allay the smart 
Which punished failures leave behind. 

A noted tribe of ancient Gaul, 

Which dwelt beside the German Rhine, 
Whose waters in the bright sunshine 
With gentlest murmurs rise and fall. 

I ne’er grow old; in every age 
My calm, unchanging face is seen. 

Ever as placid and serene 
As when first named on printed page. 

A veil of thin and airy gray, 

A veil which Nature for us weaves; 

A robe which darkness often leaves 
When giving place to rosy day. 


Far from my kindred forced to fly, 

In stranger lands a home I seek; 

No old-time friends with me to speak. 
And stand beside me when I die. 

I smite whate’er is base and mean, 
Although *t is ancient and revered; 

I seize Oppression by the beard. 

And pluck from Vice the shadowy screen. 

Herbert. 

No. 13. 

FOUNDATION WORDS. 

Ye whom I sing are one and yet are two. 
We give you love, obedience, honor due. 

CROSS WORDS, 

Thou thy grateful shade doth spread 
O’er the weary pilgrim's head. 

Thou with glad prophetic fire 
Sangest of the new Messiah. 

Search me well and read me true. 

Clear the answer you shall view. 

Ere to slumber you repair 
Breathe me now in evening pra3rer. 

M. C. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
No. 14. 


What is the sharpest town in the Eastern 
States ? 

Which has the roughest roads ? 

W’hich is the most peaceful ? . 

What lake pretends to be level land ? 
What town in the Middle States is an ex¬ 
clamation ? 

Which town is the greasiest ? 


Which town is the best to spend a Satur¬ 
day in ? 

In what town would a criminal be un¬ 
safe ? 

What town is dangerous for animals with 
whiskers ? 

What town is dangerous far animals with 
fins ? 

W. S. J. 


ANSWERS. 


I. Way-ward. 

X Friendsbip often ends in love, but love in friend¬ 
ship never. [(Friends) (ship) of (ten) (ends m 
L ove) (butt) (Love m friendship) N (Eve) R.] 
3. A half-starved Arab bit and ate a chiseL 


[A (half-star) (Veda) (rabbit) and (eight H*s) 
L) 

4. Pur-chase. 5. Brummell. 

6. Sin in haste and repent at leisure. [(S inn iW 
hay) (stand) (re) (pen) TAT Oea^) (ewer).] 
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Hert is an article on Rebus-Making, by Willy 
Wisp,” which we do not like to have crowded out 
another month, and so make room for it in ” Our 
Letter Box.” Those of our readers who try for 
the prises offered in the January number may be 
aided by it in the construction of rebuses. 

One word to the competitors for those prizes. 
Do not make your rebuses too long. When we 
see one that would fill up half or two thirds of a 
page, we know that we cannot use it without leav¬ 
ing out much else that we wish to print; and so, 
however good it may otherwise be, its length may 
prevent its publication. 

If the subject is a quotation from some well- 
known writer, or a fiuniliar phrase or proverb (and 
<me of these is generally preferable), be sure to use 
the exact words. The point of a rebus or enigma 
is often lost by a failure in this respect 

But now for ” WiUy Wisp.” 

REBUS-MAKING.- 

Thb first step to%vards composing a good rebus 
is to provide one’s self with good symbols. For 
this purpose, take a common spelling-book, exam¬ 
ine the words page by page to see what can be 
used to advanuge, making a memorandum of them 
as they are found. Thus we observe that taper 
may be represented by tapir; pique^ by the peak 
of a mountain ; capsizet by caps and eyes; links^ 
by the detached pieces of a chain, or by a lynx, 
etc. When a number of available symbols are 
collected in this manner, some of them may be 
linked together to fimn a sentence, either original 
or chosen, as the rebus-maker may please. Of 
course, the greater the number of symbols collect¬ 
ed, the better the chances of constructing a good 
rebus from them. 

In preparing a rebus for publication, it is better 
to draw the symbols in full than to merely indicate 
them by writing, since the author may hit upon a 
manner of representing an object which will ren¬ 
der his efforts more acceptable. For instance, 
should you in a written rebus merely spell friir- 


^lass (eyes in glass), the editor would perhaps 
think that there was no way to represent g^Lus 
plainly enough, and discard the rebus in conse¬ 
quence ; whereas, by drawing a window-pane and 
a tumbler together, and placing an eye in each, 
you at least would add to the chances of its ac¬ 
ceptance. 

There seem to be five ways of representing 
words in rebuses, namely : i, by the sound of 
symbols; a, by the orthography of s3rmbols; 3, by 
the use of symbols whose sounds are the same as 
the sounds of the alphabetical names of the spell¬ 
ing letters; 4, by the direct indication of letters, 
as in music; and, 5, by the use of letters as sym¬ 
bols of their alphabetical names. 

If you are going, for instance, to represent cap- 
boardhj the (i) sound of symbols, you may draw 
a young bear, and next to him a bird (cub-bird), 
which will sufficiently well indicate the approved 
prommciation of the word in question. But if you 
wish to represent its (a) orthography, you may 
draw a cup and a board (cup-board). To make 
your puzzle a little blinder, you may, instead of 
drawing a cup^ spell (3) it by drawing a sea, a 
ewe, and a pea (sea-ewe-pea). This latter method 
of repmentation might be styled the baby-method, 
though the rebus-maker need not despise it, for all 
that The following letters are representable in 
this manner: B by a bee; C by a sea ; I by an eye 
of a pemon, animal, dress, needle, potato, peacock, 
etc.; J by a jay: L by an ell of a house or a 
measure; P by a pea: Q by a cue; T by some 
tea; and U by a ewe or yew. Sometimes more 
than one letter is represented by one symbol, as 
A-T represented by 80; I-V, by ivy; F-I-G, by 
effigy, etc. 

Many of Our - Young - Folks readers already 
know that the syllables Do^ Re^ Fa^ Sol, La^ 
Si, in the natural scale, are also designated by the 
seven first letters of the alphabet, C, D, E, F, G, 
A, B. These letters may therefore be represented 
in rebuses by notes on the mnsical staff The four 
spaces in the G-clef staff thus (4) spell FACE : 
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The longest word the writer at present thinks of 
that can be represented in this manner, is this: — 



Perchance a longer one may be found by some 
longer head. 

To illustrate the use of the sounds of the alpha* 
betical names of letters in rebuses, we will suppose 
Ellen sa3rs to Elsie, ** 1 am braiding, sister*'; and 
Elsie, looking up at the other, replies (5), ** I C U 
R, L N.” In this manner, tUUr-blow~tea may be 
spelled in four letters, LOOT; so also may ex- 
celkncy^ X L N C The following puzzle really 
belongs to the rebus £unily: — 

If the B m t, put: if the B . putting: 

The letters that may be used in this manner are 
B for be, bee ; C for see, sea; G fat gee ; I for eye; 
J fat jay ; L for ell; O for tme; Pfor /ea ; Q for 
cue; R for are ; T for tea ; U fat you, ewe, yew ; 
C C for seize, cease ; E E for ease ; K K for case ; 
L L for elu; T T for tease; U U for use; A A 
A A fat forays ; B B B B for for bees ; E E E E 
£ £ £ £ for a tease; etc. So X may stand for 
ex; accuse may be represented AC-Q Q, etc, 
etc 

No one is expected to Kroit himself to any one 
of these five methods in making a rebus: one may 
employ two or more, as circumstances may require. 
A very common way of representing the, for in¬ 
stance, is to represent the / by the ** baby ** meth¬ 
od (tea), and- he by the second method, since we 
do not here read the sound of the pronoun he, but 
its orthography. 

Which of the five methods of representation is 
the best it would be difficult to decide Ute first 
seems to afford the greatest scope for invention ; 
the second is the most accurate; while the other 
methods, though simple, are nevertheless all need¬ 
ed in their place, as assistants in blinding, or in 
covering up bare spaces, if for no better purpose. 

Without presuming to set himself up as authority | 
on the subject, the writer will now point oUt what 
in his opinion is lawful and allowable in rebus¬ 
making, and what, on the other hano, should be 
avoided. 

The prepositions, or parts of words, in, on, over, 
o*er, above, ujon, under, beneath, below, are easily 
represented by the relative position of two or more 
symbols. Thus, the drawn in a grate may stand 
for the ingrate **; OP in EYE on S may stand 
for opinions; M in D by its orthography may 
stand for mind; a bee on a net may stand for 


bormet; HMwrS,for 4 Mvrr; D #*rr S, for 
and so on; although it should be borne in mii 
that the use of Utters in illustrated rebuses is 
be avoided as much as possible, except where tin 
can be introduced in some original and ingeniot 
manner. Perhaps seme inventive brain mi^t mb 
represent, in a manner sufficiently plain, the pei 
positions behind and b^ore. 

The present tense, and present and past pa 
ticiples of a verb, with their subject, may be Tepr\ 
seated by some action taking, or having tnkei 
place in the picture Thus, S personified, wii 
tears in its eyes, may sUnd for stoeejs (S 
I or for sweejitig (S weeding ); but it can not proi 
erly stand for sweej (S weef ): and all such inai 
curacies the rebus-maker riiould be careful to ste< 
clear of We want as good grammar in a rebon i 
in sermons or conversation. An illustration of th 
use of the past participle may be found in drawin 
I a plank with A represented in holes in it, an sugc 
! standing in one at the lower end of the letter. 
bored thus stands for aboard Without the auk 
ject the present participle can very aptly be reprv 
seated, and the past participle with more or les 
difficulty. A person swimming may stand fo 
swimming; one or more rowing may stand fo 
rowing, and so on ; while a partridge slung up ij 
a snare may stand for caught. The present tens 
used in this manner would be, I fear, too obscure. 

An object may stand for its name simply, or fo 
this and the indefinite article also; as a gate ma; 
represent itself gate, or the precious stone, agut. 
(a gate). A symbol is more generally understood 
however, to stand for the name, exdusive of thi 
article. 

A boy broken into the ice for in, another lyinj 
flat on the ground for down, a horse lying in th« 
thills for cast, a roan without arms for armless 
and other similar representations, are allowable ii 
proportion as they are judiciously introduced ant 
skilfully drawn. 

The same letter sound between syllables ma^ 
now and then be doubled to represent a single let 
ter sound, as imj-pet-us for impetus, monk-key fa 
monkey. But we should guard against excess ii 
these things, and cat-tail-Ug for catalogue woulc 
doubtless be too much doubled for approvaL I 
single letter-sound may also, in rare cases, repre¬ 
sent a doable one (in reality single), as curHxn\ 
for currant. But one-S would not answer for one 
ness, where the n sound is actually doubled k 
pronunciation. 

With regard to running into eadi other the word 
represented by symbols, no rule can be definitely 
laid down. The license of the inventor, here 
mast depend entirely npon his skill. 

It is a common practice to make 50 stand for L| 
5 for V, etc. Is this justifiable ? If L stands m 
50, does it follow that 50 must stand for L ? W^ 
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define a hone a qoadniped, hot do we define a 
qaadrnped a hone? 

The use of the sign minus (—) to take away a 
letter from a symbohted word is certainly allow¬ 
able, adthoQgh its frequent use should be aroided. 

The aspirate when not silent, should not, in 
the use of a symbol, be considered sa Hand ibr 
oMd, hivt for ive, are not sufficiently accurate. 

Long o before r may sometimes stand for o in 
er ; but long a for short a, as for ka^pen^ 

and long e for r in rr, as Utt-dter for Undtr^ can 
scarcely be deemed admissible. 

We are at liberty to represent either the full or 
<foscttre sound of unaccented syllables. 

Circtunstances, however trifling, alter cases; and 
while a saw is not specific enough to stand for tool^ 
a saw and plane and hammer may very well sUnd 


for the plural of that word ; and while we should 
not use, in the phrase a haltt able mats, the sym¬ 
bols hay, label, we may use sill-label to express 
syllable, where the able is a part of the word and 
less prominent 

lu fine, the above remarks must be looked upon 
more as general guides than as infallible rules. 
What is ingenious and pleasing, if not too far¬ 
fetched, will be praised in spite of canons of criti¬ 
cism. Tall eurs for talkers, and other such happy 
devices, though they violate all rules, are by no 
means to be frowned upon, but are to be rather 
gladly welcomed under the head of, not the poet’s, 
here, but the rebus-maker's license. 

And here is a rebus which has two puzzling 
places in it Tlie answer may be found in next 
month’s “ Letter Box.” 



Gypsy inquires for some ” good subjects for pri¬ 
vate tableaux ” ; also, ” bow a little |^1 who is apt 
to be late at breakfast can get herself up in the 
morning.” Early risers, come to her aid 1 

Richard G. says; — 

I wish to know if you don't think it hard that 
the law will not permit you to throw snowballs in 
the street, — the best kind of sport for a boy.” 

Yes, if wn were boys, we should no doubt think 
so. But, being grown up, we know of something 


harder, — to be hit by a chance snowball when in 
a very unplayful mood. And the owners of houses 
and stores would doubtless think it harder still to 
see these white missiles coming through their ex¬ 
pensive plate-glass windows. Snowballing is a 
merry and healthful sport, but it requires an open 
field and fiur play. 

We have often wondered, when we have seen 
children sliding down steep city or village streets, 
covered so temptingly with snow and ice, whether 
they think how difficult it is for passers-by to get 
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out of the way of their sleds iu season to escape 
injury, and how dangerous the sidewalks are thus 
made for aged persons and invalids who must pass 
over them. 

We do not believe that many children are so 
selfish as willingly to amuse themselves by making 
other persons uncomfortable. But is not thought¬ 
lessness one form of selfishness ? Think about it, 
boys and girls* 

There is one paper printed in Boston which 
every boy in the country should read. It is called 
“ Our Dumb Animals,” and is published at No. 
46 Washington Street. Its motto is : — 

** We speak far those who cannot speak for them¬ 
selves ” ; 

and it purposes to call attention to the cruelties 
heedlessly or intentionally practised upon the crea¬ 
tures we call brutes, — creatures that often seem 
so much more human than their tormentora. 

This paper is published by the ” Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 
We wish there were such a society in every State 
in the Union, and that every man, woman, and 
child in each State belonged to it. 

Who can tell us what passage in Shakespeare t! 


Mrs. Stowe, in her “ Queer Little People,” — 
a book all about animals (and a very delightful 
book it is), — tells of a little girl who rescued a 
half-drowned kitten from some cruel boys who were 
amusing themselves by prolonging its death-strug¬ 
gles, and resolutely held it under water until it 
was out of misery ; and of a small boy who saved 
another kitten from some worrying dogs, almost at 
the risk of his own life. Here w-ere a true hero 
and heroine. No really noble boy or girl will see 
a weaker creature suffer, without an effort for iu 
relief, at whatever personal risk. 

Lulu and Frank want to know how “Yard 
Sheep ” and “ Prison Bar,” mentioned by some 
writer in a former number of “ Our Young Folks,’* 
are played. Can any one tell them ? 

A little girl, who lives at a long distance from 
Boston, asks what “ Cochituate “ is. She “ thought 
it was a place, but heard somebody read about it 
as if it were something to drink.” Then she 
looked in the dictionary, and found it defined as 
“ land near falls or rapids.” How many Boston 
children can give the full history of “Cochita- 
ate”? 

lis picture illustrates? 
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LEE & SHEFABD’S NEW BOOKS. 


FAMILY RFADINQ. 


“ A Grm for the Fireside.'^ 
Rommond Daytom. By Mrs. H. C. Oardxbr, 
AaUi<»r of ♦* Kusedalo • A Story of Solf-Deuial,’* 
Ac. 12 mo. Cloth, 81.60. 

‘•This frork Is emphatically a gem for the fireside. 
It is a delightfally written narratWe, in whicli the 
writer has successfully stri veu to teach one truth, — 
that accountable liuroan beings have no right to 
live just for themselve s.^ — B uffalo Po st, _ 

** This is not a love story ^ but a start; of love.” 
Dr. Howell’a Family. By Mrs. H. B. Oood- 
wiM, Author of ‘•Madge,'’ “Sherbrooke,” Ac. 
li no. Cloth, 8160. 

“ A hasty turning of the pages of this book leads 
ns to conun.^od It, f.w the few pages we read were 
filled with the sweet firagrance of a Christian spirit. 
We think the story must be one all lovers of heart 
religiuu will tuloy.”— Ladies* Repository. _ 

~ By the Author of “ IN TRUST.” 

Sydnie Adrlanoe t Or, Trying the World. By 
Miss Douglas, Author of “In Trust; or. Dr. 
Bertrand's lloa^sholl,” ‘‘ Stephen Dane,” “ Clau¬ 
dia,” Ac. limn. Cloth, 81.50. 

Kew American authors have produced books 
of so much real value. They are not sensational 
in the ordinary acce|>tation of the term, but they 
are deeply interestin/ and, what can be said of few 
novels, are really enuohling. No one ever read 
‘In Trust' without being the better f»r it, and 
Miss Douglas's later works have been of a similar 
class, though more out of the run of every-day , 
life.” — Free Pressy Northampton, __ ! 

“One of the mod enferfaining’ books of the season.” 
Hillsboro’ Farms. By Miss Sophia Dickix- 
sox CosD. liintL Cloth, 81.60. 

‘* It is a charming picture of oaintry lift*, drawn 
by a keen observer, with a true artist's hand. It 
Is a nicely printed bo<ik, well and neatly bound. , 
Destitute of any pretension, it yet inculcates, in a 
most fascinating, because life-like story, the highest 
and noblest priiiciples. We predict for it an im- 

meuse po pularity.” ■— Essex ^nner, _ ■ 

Life in the Golden State. 

GloToraom and His Silent Partners. By Ralph 
Kkklkk. 12mo. Cloth, 81-60. 

“ A vivaeiiais novel, with the scene laid in Cali¬ 
fornia, which will be new and entertaining to most 
reatlers. It is dedicated to the U m. Qeorge P. 
Marsh, United States Minister to Italy, and the 
author is a young man who made a ‘ barefooted ’ 
tour of Europe ou 8181 in currency.” — Rochester 
JoumoL _^_ 

A Companion to “ GOLDEN TRL’THS.” 
Words of Hope. Compiled by Mrs. C. H. 
Means, Author of “Gol<len Truths.” 4io. Tinted 
paper. Cloth. Price, 82.00. 

“ * Wools of Hope ’ is the title of a little volume 
compiled by Mrs. M'ans in the style of ‘Gulden 
Truths,* a book which wo noticed a year ago, and 
which has met with unexpected favor. It has been 
prepared for the use and comfort of those who have 
been bereaved, and comprises choice extracts from 
anthora, living and dead, — alternately po>se and 
poetry. The list of authors quotnl from will com- 
mend Itself to the coMvat*^ taste.” _ 

THE CROSS AND CROWN SERIES. 

Idfe’a Momlnjg, 

Idfe’a ETeninB, 

JLlfe'a Quiet Houra. 


THE “ BOV” BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


By the Author of “ ON THE CAM.” 
Chmn^inS Baae; What Edward Rice learnt. 
By William EvtaicTT. 16mo. Illustrated. 81.*26. 


By the Author of “ GOOD OLD TIMES.” 
Lion Ben of £lm laland. By llxv. Elijah 
Kellogg. 10mo Illustrated. 81.25. 


By the Author of “ 8PARTACCB.” 
Charlie Bell, The Waif of Elm Island. By Rev. 
Eujau Kellogg. lOmo. lilustruted. 81.'26. 


Oliver Optic's Latest and Best. 

Palace and Cottase j Or, Young America In 
France and Switzerland. Being the fifth volume 
of YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD SERIES, a 
Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands. Ifimo. Illustrated by Nast, Stevens, 
Perkins, and others. Per vd. 8160. 

First Series. 

Outward Bound ; Or, Young America Afloat. 

Shamrock and Thistle ; Or, Young America in Ire¬ 
land and Sc<g|and. 

Red Cross ; Or, Young America in Euglaod and 
Wales. 

Dikes and Ditches ; Or, Young America in Eollaud 
and ^gium. 

Palace and Cidtage ; Or, Young America in France 
and Switzerland. 


The Starry Flag Series Completed, 

Down the River) Or, Buck Bradford and his 
Tyrants. By Olivkr Optic. Being the sixth 
volume of THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 6 
vols. Dlustraied. 81.26 per vol. 

The SUrry Flag. Frenks of Fortune. 

Breaking Away. Make or Break. 

Seek and Find. Down the River. 


A new volume of'' Charming Dotty,” 

Dottv Dimple at Play. By Sophie Mat, 
Author of *• Llitle Prudy.” Being the fourth vol¬ 
ume of DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. To be com¬ 
pleted in Mx volumes, lllosirated. Per vol. 76 
cents. 

1. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother's. 

2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

8. Dotty Dimple out West. 

4. Dotty Dimple at Play. 


THE ''GIRL” BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 

The Proverb Series. By Mrs. M. K. Brad- 
let and Mrs. Kate J. Neilt. To be completed 
in six Tolumes. Illustrated, per voL 81.00. 
Now rouly: — 

1 Birds of a Feather. 

2. Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birda 

3. Handsome is that Handsome does. 


Oliver Optic's Next Story. 

Lightnins Fxpresai Or, The Rival Acade¬ 
mies. Just commenced in No. 105 (Jan. 2,1869) 
OUVER OPTIC'S MAGAZINE, 

OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. | 

The only weekly Illustrated Magazine for Young | 
People. Oliver Optic. K lltor. Terms, 82.60 jier j 
year; 81.25, 6 months ; 6 cents per number. 
Spedmeus furnished gratis. 


Each Toinme handsomely printed. Price, 81 50. 

Sold by aU Booksellers and Newsdealers^ and sent by maily post-paidy on receipt of price. 

T^F.'R ^ SHEPARD, Publishers, 148 Washington St, Boston. 
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EVERY e^TURE^Y: 

A Journal of Choice Seading, selected firom Foreign Current literature. 

This popular Weekly leprodaoM promptly for American readers the best and most readable portions 
of European periodicals. These embrace Serial Tales, Short Stories, Easa« s, — biofmiphkal and Descrip- 
tire, — Poems, Sketches of TraTel and Adrenture. Literacy Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. 
Translations from the admirable French periodicals are a proniiimt feature. 

Among the Periodicals from which Selections are frequently made are Onte a Vffth^ Ckamhfm's 
Jowmcd^ AU the Year Round, The Spectator^ The Leader, The Athenantm, The Examiner, Pall Mall 
Gazette, Vie London, Saturday, Fortni^ly, Contemporary, Imperial, and C^arterly Reviews: Fra¬ 
ser's, BtaekwoofTs, Macmillan's, Vietoria. London Society, Temple Bar, ComhiU, St. fmneee, CasselTs, 
Good Words, Belgravia, and Broadway Magazines ; Revue des Deux Mondes, V Evinenunt.^ Journal 
des Dibats, L'O^nion Nationale, Le Siiele, Die Gartenlaube, Daheim, HausbLtter. 

Among the anthors re pro eented in Etbbt Saturdat are many of the wUeet and wltdest writer* of 
Europe,— 

CviAKLES Dickens, Christina G. Rossetti, Robert Buchanan, 

Henry Kingsley, Author of “John Haufax,” Jean Ingelow, 

Charles Reade, George Sand, Mlss Thackeray, 

Anthony Trollope, Edmond About, James Greenwood, 

Matthew Arnold, Alexander Dumas, Jules Jaxin, 

Charles Kingsley, Mrs. Oliphant, Edward Dicet, and 


Frances Power Cobbe, A. C. Swinburne, 


Robert Buchanan, 

Jean Ingelow, 

Mlss Thackeray, 
James Greenwood, 
Jules Jaxin, 

Edward Dicet, and 


Gerald Massey. 


Encsr Saturdat is intended for Town end Country, for the Fireside, the Seaside, the Railway, and 
the Steamboat. The l\]blighen aim to commend it to all classee of cultivated and intelligent readers 
by the freshness end variety of its cooteote. 

TBR5IS. — Single Number, 10 cents } Yearly Subscription, f 5 00 in advance ; 8 4 00 a year to snb- 
seribera for any other periodical published by FIELDS. OSQOOD, & Co. Monthlv Parts, 60 cents 
a number. Yeariy snbscriptloo, same as for Weekly Pkrt. 

FIELDS, OSQOOD, & CO., Publishers, Boston, 

_ ^'CCESSORS TO TICK NOR AND FIELDS. 

“ THE PABAGOH OF ALMANACS."— JHew York Evening Post. 


THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC FCR 1869. 

Edited by XiONJbJLHD O. MITCHELL. 

LITERARY CONTENTS. 


Firrstdi. By the Editor. 

Round the World in a Hack. By Edward 
Everett Hale.. 

A Morning in Spring. Anonymous, 

Roadside. By the Editor. 

Tub Song-Birds op North America. By Thonuis 
M. Brewer. 

Brookside. By the Editor. 

Summer Rain. By George Cooper. 

Our Common Qarden Flowbrs. By Chades James 
S^rrague. 


Me Garden Aoquaintaxcb. By James Russell 
LowelL 

Side bt Side. By the Editor, 

What I^cturrs shall I bang on vt Walls ? By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Tub Middle States. By Josiah Quincy. 

Talk Concerni>o the Human Boot and ite Man¬ 
agement. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Thk Risks and Failures of Cut Life. By Rev. 
Joseph P. Thompson. 

The Nineteenth Century. By C. P. Cranek. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Almanac oootains Fonr Full-pege Illustrations, In colors, of the Seasons. In addition to these 
there are numerous Illustrations by the best American artists, such as Baricy, Uoppio, Wand, Fean, 
Kytinge, Hitchcock, Perkins, and White. 

The Calendars and Astronumfcal matter are fhmlshed by Mr. Charles S. Peirre. The Astronomical 
Department is una«ually full aud important, comprising an account of the Total Eclipse of the Sun which 
will occur in Augut, 1869. together with a nap showing the poitioDS of the United States where the 
eclipse will be visible. This rcli|>se will be of a more striking character than any that has oocoumd 
since 1806. In a beautiful Colored Cover. Price, 60 cents. 

Copies of the Almanac for 1868 can yei be procured. Price, 60 cents. 


%• For 
Publishers, 
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CHOICE NEW JUVENILES. 


CTast Away in the Cold. 

An Old Man^ Btorj of a Toang Han^s Adre&tares. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Uatbs, author of ** Arctic Boat 
Joaniey,"lso. With lUuBtrationi. SqoarolOmo. 
a 1.50. UnifurmiHth Queer little People.” 

“ A story eootaining a great many exciting ad- 
ventures wlioh are told In a very interesting man¬ 
ner. It is an exceedingly nsefhl botic.It is 

a ftrst-rtte book fur boys — old boys If &oy 
8«ch creatures there are, will find it very fine 
reading.” Tmoelier. 


The Kiaa^s Lily and Rowebod. 

By Mrs. Anxa M. Diaz. A charming fairy tale. 
Beautifully illustrated with 10 pictures by W. L. 
Sheppard Square lOmo. $1.60. Uniform 
srith “ Bed-Letter Days.” 

“ This Is a delightful fairy story, with the right 
to claim on Its title-page distinction of being 
* entertaining.* Tramurift, 


Fanning for Boys. 

By the Aathor of ** To Acms Enoogh.” 1 voL 
Small quarto. Illustrated. $ 1.50. 

This charming and usefUl little book ought to he 
in every house In the country. It is a delightful 
comldnatioo of story and nf suggestions for making 
fsnnliig proAtable and pleasant. 


Snow-Berries. 

By Alicb Cast. Illustraled. $ l.SOi 

A charming collectiou of forty-four stories and 
poems by one of the best writers for the young. 


Rainbows for Children. 

Bdited by Mrs. L. Maeia Child. With 28 Illus¬ 
trations. $1.50. 

“The liveliness and simplicity of these stories 
render thein great favorites with children, while 
more mature minds may perceive a wise signlA- 
oance within the poetic beauty of the style.*’ 


Child-PIctnres from Dickens. 

Selected by T. W. Ilioonisog. Dlustrated. 81 60 

The rare work of detaching these sketches from 
the main muralive h very skilfully done, and a 
very attractive compilation is the result.**—Com- 
wuweaith. 


The Flower and the Star and other 
Stories. ' 

By W. J. LiirroH. With niuslratlons, drawn and 
engraved by the author. Square 16mo. $ 1.50. 
Unifcmn with “ Red-Letter Days.” 

“ A book in which the stories and the pictures are j 
both so graceful and charming that It is impossible » 
to say which are the most attractive.'* — JV*np York I 
Sum, 


The Botterfly-Honters. | 

By Hblric 8 . Gokaxt. 1 voL SuiaU quarto. With | 
IliustratioDS. $ 1.50. 

** Mrs. Conant has given us lltlie less than a scten- 
ti&c treatise on the Butterfly fomily } l>ui it is done 
in a style so charming, and the natural history of 
the volume is so admirably mixed into the current 
of a pleasant and vivacious story, that the profit¬ 
able learning may often be settling Into the mind 
while the pealing laughter is breaking out from 
the Ups.”—Aforaia/^ar. 


Grimms Goblins. 

With niuttratioDs iu Colors. $ 1.50. • 

** The little folks who have not yet made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the gobUns of this charming volume 
will he delighted with this addition to their stock 
of pleasant reading.”—ATev York Ttmts. 


Queer Little People. 

By Mrs. H. B. Stowb. BeantifuUy Dlustrated. 
$1.50. 

A delightfol volume of stories and sketches told 
in Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable manner. 


Stories and Sights of France and 
Italy. 

By Obacb Grikhwood. Finely Illustrated. 81.60. 

“ Grace Greenwood has ha<l greater success than 
any other American author in writing for children.” 


A. Snmmer in Leslie Goldthwaiters 
Life. 

By Mas A. D. T. WmrsET. Author of “ Faith 
Oartney’s Girlhood.” With 7 Illustrations. 
Price, 81.76. 

“A lovely story, full of sweet and tender feeling, 
kindly Christian philosophy and noble teaching. 
It is pleasantly spicwl with quaint New England 
character, and odd, shrewd reflections.” 


ALL THE ABOVE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


For ude by all Booksellers. Sent^ post-paid^ on receipt of pricey by the PtMisherSy 

FIELDS OSGOOD, A CO., 

(Successors to Ticaxoa ahd Fields) Boston, and 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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COLGATE & CO’S «KEELEV ON 

Political C 4 ‘oii(»my* 

AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. GREEiers msTom of the war. 




mi 


Combined wth Glycerine, expresslv rocom- 
mended for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children. 


IPAXENT OFFTCE. 


Inventors who wish to ttdee out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


\TS/LXJ1SIN 8Cm\ 

gTPARK ROW,N.yJ 


PI\OPI\TETOI\S OF THE 


IStlBNTineAJVIESRIGAN 


Tfho have prosectred claims belurc tho Patent Oihee 
for over TA-enty Year^ I 

Their AND EUROPEAN PAT | 

ENT AGENCY Is the ino<»t exiensivo in the world. 
Charvos less than any other rehablo aaency. A 
Pamphlet containing full Instructions to inventors, 
is sent mils. 

DST A handeorno Round Volnme, containing 150 
Mecimnicnl engraving*, ind the United Htates Census 
by Counties, with Hints .and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The SciEitTiFio 
A.MBRiOAJf is tho best and cheapest Weekly Illns- 
trated Newspaper, devoled to Science, Art, an«i Me¬ 
chanics, published in tho world. Three dollars a 
vear. Specimens gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO.. 37 Pork Row. New Yo-k. 


«»-•«™' rop-'r. «"« Wo.. !N..-oiiic., 


can housewife. Contsiiuing practical hints and 
suggestions for the Vi randa, the Drawing-ltoom, 
the Dressing-ltooin, the Library, the Oouservatory, 
the Nursery, the Dis[>en8ary, the Kitchen, and the 
Parlor. Only §1 per year. Novemln-r aud De¬ 
cember Numbers fkkk t» new subscribers. Speci¬ 
men copies FRKE. Agents wanted. OEORQE K. 
CROWELL, Publisher, Braiileboro’, Vt. 


toration, give apin-tite, expel Impure matter, cleanse 
the system, and positively restore tlie patient, or no 
charge. Sample dose by mail free. Address Jas. 
Wyatt, Broadway and Fulton St,, N. Y. 


Mr. Qkkblbt purposes to write, during the 
year 1889, an elementary work on Political 
Economy, wherein tlie pi.ilcy of Protection to 
Home Industry will be explained and vindi¬ 
cated. This work will first be given to the 
public thnaigh successive issues of the New 
York Tribune, and will appear in all its 
editions — D.oly, Semi-Wekkly rikI Week¬ 
ly. This work uhll coniaiii the best resnlts 
of the observations and study of a lifetime, 
and, as the question of Protection to Aireri- 
cjin Industry concerns our entire people, it 
will be looked for with great interest. 

Tiik Tuibcnk also proposes to send “ The 
American Conflict,'* by Horack Grkf.ley, in 
2 vttls. of 648 and 7)?2 pages respectively, to 
clubs on terms stated bei«»w. Tlih history 
has received from all quarters tite higlie^t 
coir.mendaiioua for accuracy of statement 
and fnlntss of detail. It Is substantially 
bound, and must be de* med a valuable ail- 
ditlon to any library. Tliesc volumes should 
he placed in every School District library in 
the land, and eacli school contains u hulars 
who can, with a few hours of utteiiiion, 
raise a Tribunk club and secure the history. 
Aliiioet any one who wishes can now obtain 
it V»y giving a few hours to pmeuring sub¬ 
scriptions for Tuk Tkjbi ke among his friends 
and neighliors, and we hope many will be in¬ 
cited to do so. The work will be pr mptly 
forwarded, prepaitl, by express or by mail, 
on receipt of the required subscriptions. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Daily TaiBum. — Mail Subscribers, 810 
per annum. 

SfMi-WKtKLT Tbifunb. — Mail Subscrib¬ 
ers, S- 4 ]>er annum. Five copies or over, S 3 
each ; 18 copies. Ip 45. For S?36,10 copies 
and Greeley's History; for 9 63, 20 copies 
and Greeley's History f for §118,40 copies 
and Greeley's History. 

Wf tKLY TaiBiNK. — Mail Subscribers, § 2 
per aniium ; 6 copies, § 9 t 11 copies, to one 
address, § 15 ; 10 ctipies and Greeley's His- 
tetry, to one address^ §20 ; 21 copie», to one 


' _ ! _ - I address, § 25 ; 20 copies and the History, to 

O N TRIAL.— The Best Literary, Moral arnl ^ one address, 31 \ bO co\nf^, to one address, ^ 60\ 
Humorous pajair, sent 6 m<>ntli4 for 25 cents, n 50 copies and the History, to one eiddress, §66i 
It pleases everybody. Address Household 111 coines, fo names o/5i/5*cn6ers, §16; 10 copies, to 
Mkssksgkr, L'iu Ion lli lge, N. II. y names, with one copy of the llisPiry, § 21; 21 copies 

^ -- - ^ 1 jiir I to narrtes, §27; 20 copies to names, w ith on*- copy 

9I.UU. THl!. B j History, §33; 50 copies, to nantes, §65; 50 

IJ (^*1 TI j^TTT" I copies, to names, with one copy of History, §6L 

v.TS.hwnfTh. I ""'"'y 


I Friends uHshing to secure the History on these 
terms, must send the Clubs precisely as we hare 
stated them. Skmi-Wekkly and Wkekly subscrip¬ 
tions must not be mixed in one. Club. Terms, cash 
In advance. Address Thk Tribixb, New York . 

D KAPNES8, CATAR im. S'C ROFU- 

I,A. — A Laily who had sufftred for years 


W,r> ao,l„s.Lu,(EterlasCi,,s). Ad.lre.. 'n N ^ 

WlllTJJ WIRE CO.. 75 WilH»m ft., N. Y.. I >'"■ M L., - 

or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. j HATsf COUPON BONUS! 

--- X 11611 x6r U6ni Safe as L. 8. BONDS. 

/^KEAT CURE for Consomptios aud Initi- R j, ^ WIEKINS, Bond Broker, D» - 

ATORY Disordkrs. M nrrantcd to stop rxpec- H ^ ^ ^ ^ a Cirnilar. 

toration. give appetite, expel Impure matter, cleanse 3 . 

the system, and positively restore the patient, or no I Jk S 

charge. Sample dose by mail free. Address Jas. I W 

Wyatt, Broad way and Fulton Su , N. Y. _. I WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and Im- 

P EW HAT-RACK. — County Rights. Send I proved Farm?*, 40c. to § 100 per acre. K. 0 SHEP- 
for Circular to E. S. BLAKE, PilUburg, Penn. • PARD, 2 Bowling Green, N. York. P. O Box 408,i. 
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IGOMPANION 


Our Younz Folks Advertiser. 


SYSTEMATIC! PERSISTENT! JUDICIOUS! 

EVANS’S 

ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

106 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 

la conducted on the principle of recommendinp to 
ita patrons such papers as will repay their inveat- 
ment. Having; special arranfferoenta with all the 
lea^ling llollglous, Asriculturiil, and 
Literary Papers in the country, we are en¬ 
abled to offer SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to ad- 
vcriiaera to give us their orders. Send for ClrcuUr. 


>AIN KILLER Cures Sorb Throat. 


1 Favorite Medicine with all classes, 

V Is Davis’s Pain Killer. 

F you have Painters’ Colic, 

UsB THB Pain Killer. 
u 0 Medicine is so popular 
1 As TUB Pain Killer. 

^EEP the Pain Killer always at hand. 


F you have a Cough or Cold, 

L UsB THB Pain Killer. 

f OOK out and not be ennght without a 
! J Bottle of Pain Killer In the house, 

r ET everybody use the Pain Killer 
\j For Sprains and Bruises. 

^'VERY sailor should carry a bottle of 
j Pain Killer with him. 

)EMEMBER the Pain Killer is for 
A Both Internal and External use. 


niufttrated by Finely Executed Cut.s. 
It is an eight-page paper, and, without exception, 

the Largest and Cheapt'St Youth's Publication 
in the country. 

Some of the most Fascinating and Brilliant 
Writers contribute to its columns, among whom are 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 

K. STUART PHELPS, 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
PAUL DU CIIAILLU, and others. 

Its articles are mostly original, thtiroughly prac¬ 
tical in their character, wide awake, and entertain¬ 
ing. 

Subscription price, 8 1.50 a year. For sale by 
all Newsdealers. 

Price, 4 centa, Rlng:le copy. 

With a cirenlation of nearly 50,000 each 
week, the Companion is one of the best mediums 
for oitvertisin^ in New England For terms, ad- 
dreM T. C. Eva.nh, Advertising Agent, 106 Wash¬ 
ington Street, Boston. 

PERRY,_MA80N, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 

» TANTEI>—Amenta—S 75 to 8‘iOO 
per month, everywhere, mslennd female, to 
Introduce the UK.xriNE Improvkd Com¬ 
mon Sense Family Sewino Machine. 
This Machine will atltch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a 
moat auperior manner. Price only SIS. 
Fully warranted for Hve year*. We will pny 
11,000 for any machine that will sew n atrong- 
er, more beautiful, or moreclaatlc ocam than 
ouro. It makes tho “ElsaticLock Stitch." 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth'eannot be pulled apart without tearing 
It. We pay Agents from S75 to per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMU 
k CO., PITTSBURG, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or 
8T. LOUIS. MO. ^ ^ 

CAUTION. — Do not be Imposed upon by other par¬ 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufiictured. 


ACROSTIC. 

P aln Killer is worth what it weighs in gold, 

A 11 around the world are its praises tiiid ; 

1 t will Cholera cure, — scourge of southern climes, 
N o victim dies who takes it betimes. 

K eep Pam Killer— a true friend — by your side, 

I t will cure Cough or Gold, or Colic bi-side } 

L ook out to apply it for Bruise or for Sprain, 

L et It once be tried, — ’t xcill be used a^ain ; 

E very word I am telling you. Reader, is true, 

U emember that Pain Killer is good for you. 

ZSf" The Pain Killer is sold by all Druggists and 
dealers in Family Medicines. 


A1.L.EIV’$ LUIVG BALSAIVI. 

For the cure of CONSUMPTION, and all diseases 
that lead to it, such as Coughs, Neglecieil Cohls, 
Pains in the Chest, and all Diseases of the Langs. 
DR. NATHANIEL HARRIS, for many years 
a resident of Miildlebury, Vermont, recnmmemls 
ALLEN’S LUNQ BALSAM as being suiierior to 
all other remeilles for Bronchitis. He says; “ I 
have no doubt it will soon becomtra classical rem- 
eilial agent for the cure of all diseases of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tabes, and the Lungs.” 

DR. LLOYD of Ohio, surgeon in the army 
during the war, from exi>o.*ure contracteil con¬ 
sumption. He Raj'S: “I have no hesitancy in 
stating that it was by the use of ALLEN’S LUNG 
BALSAM that I am now alive and enjoying 
health.” 

DR. FLETCHER, of Missouri, says ; “ I recom¬ 
mend your Balsam In preference to any other 
medicine for Coughs, and it gives satisfaction.” 

DR. A. L. SCOVILL says: “I can truly say 
that it is by far the best exi>ectorant remedy with 
which I am acquainted. For Coughs and all the 
early stages of Lung complaints I believe it to be 
a certain cure ; ami if every family would keep It 
by them, ready to administer upon the first ap¬ 
pearance of disease about the Lungs, there would 
be very few cases of Consumption.” 

ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM is the remedy to 
cure all Lung and Throat dilficulties. It should 
be thoroughly tested before using any other Bal¬ 
sam. Sold by all druggists. 


W ANTED — AGENTS —To sell the Amkri- 
CAN Knitting Machinr. Price 8 25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever 
invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. 
Liberal imlurementa to Agents. Address, A.MEKI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., 
or 8 l Louis, Mo. 
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GfiO. P. ROWBLIi db CO.’S 

A.M:KjRIC-A.N- 

NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 

CORTAIlflJrO 

Accurate lists of all the Nevrspapers and Periodicals 
publiithe>l ill the United titates and Territories, 
auil the D uniuloa of Canada, ami British 
Colonies of North America ; together with 
adescripni m of the Toirns and Cities 
in vrhtoh they are published. 

New York : OK ). P. ROWELL h CO., Publishers 
and Newspaper Advei Using Agents, 40 Park Row. 
186). _ 

TABLE OP CONTENTS. 

L 

A list of the Newspapers and other Periodicals in 
the United States and T,;rriturie8, and the Do 
minion of Canada and British Coloniw; arranged 
alphtbtrtically by towns, giving name, days of 
issue, p »lili or general character, form, sise, suli* 
scripiinn price per year, date ot estahlirihment, 
editors' aud publishers' names, circulation, etc. 

A list of Towns and CtUes in the United States and 
Territories, and the D irainion of Canada and 
Britikh Oulnnies, in which newspapers and other 
perioilioali are pubiisheil} arrangdl alphabet¬ 
ically by counties, giving population, tooaUon, 
branch of industry flrom which it derives its Im- 
poitauoti, etc. 

IIL 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals haring more 
than 20,(100 circulation, with actual amount of 
circuitiion given in each case, acc<Mdiog to the 
best accessible authority. 

IV. 

A list of New«pap**r8 and Periodicals having more 
than 10,000 clrcolution each issue. 

V. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals having mmre 
than 6,000 circulaUon. 

VI. 

A list of Rdiglous Newspapers and Periodicals. 

VIL 

A list of Agricultural Newspapers and Periodicals. 

VIII. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals printed In 
other than the Knglish Language, arranged each 
language by itself. 

IX. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Medicine, Surgery, and other scleooes. 

X. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Comm ‘rce. Finance, Real Estate, Music, and 
other similar specialUes. 

XI. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Free-Masnnry, 0*1<UFellowship, Good Templars, 
aud other similar urginisatious. 

XIL 

A list of Newspapers aud Periodicala devoted to 
BducaliooHl matters. 

XIIT. 

A list of Netrgpapers and Periodicals devoted to 
the iustrucUou of children. 

XIV. 

Appendix. 

A handsome octavo \'oiume of 300 pages, bound 
In Cloth. Price, Five Dollars. A work of 
great value to Advertisers, Publishers, and others 
whodeiire information in relation to the Newspapers 
and Periodicals of North America. 

The edition will bo limited, and persons desiring 
copies will do well to send their orders immediately 
to ORO. P. ROWKI^Ij & €0., Pnh- 
Ushers and Advertising Agents, 40 Park Bovr, 
New York. 


Gio. P. Bowill h Co. offer to advertisers iht 
most complete method of reaching the public 
through the newspapers, of any agency in Uh, 
country.” — Spring/Md (0.) TrtuueripL 


IF YOU WANT TO ADVERTISE, 

IF YOU WANT TO ADVKRXLsS 
ADVERTISE, 

ADVERTISE, 

SEND A STAMP 
.SEND A STAMP 
FOR 
FOR 

OUR NEW CIRCULAR, 

OUR NEW CIRCULAR, 
CONTAINING Liters OF ALL 
CONTAINING LISTS OF ALL 
THE BEST ADVEKTlfilNO MEDIUMS 
TUB BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
IN EVERT STATE 
IN EVERY STATE 
AND 
AND 

CITY OF THE UNION. 

CITY OF THE UNION. 

DAILY newspapers, 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 
WEEKLIES, 

WKLKLIES, 

MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 

MONTHLY MAOAZINEJS, 

ALL THK BEST. 

ALL THE BEST. 

THE NAMES ARE GIVEN 
THE NAMES ARE GIVEN 
AND 
AND 

THE PRICES ARE GIVEN. 

THE PRICES ARE GIVEN. 

YOU CAN ISTIMATE THE COST 
YOU CAN ESTIMATE THE COST 
AND 
AND 

MAKE YOUR ORDER LARGE OR SMALL. 
MAKE YOUR ORDER LARGE OR SMALL. 
OUR LISTS OF 100 
OUR LISTS OF 100 
LOCAL PAPERS 
LOCAL PAPERS 

AND HIGH-PRICED WEKKLIF.a 
AND HIGH-PRICED WEEKLIES 
ARB LARGELY I BED BY ADVERTISERS, 
ARE LARGELY USED BY ADVEKTISEKS, ^ 
BECAUSE THK SPECIAL RATES 
BECAUSE TUB SPECIAL RATVA 

AND THE CHOICE IHISITION OFFERED 
AND THE CHOICE POSITION OFFERED 
MAKE THEM PAY. 

MAKE THEM PAY. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
TO 
TO 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

GEO. P. ROWELL k CO., 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 

NO. 40 PARK ROW, 

NO. 40 PARK ROW, 

NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. 


"The house of 0*o. P. Rowull k Co. Is the 
only erne in the bneiness that has itself used adver¬ 
tising to any great extent to advance its own 
interests. They spend large sams, and find by 
personal esqierienoe what advertising paya Uie 
best” —JV. r.Afai/. 
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Lynde Palmer writes charniog books. 

Geveland Leader. 


NEW BOOKS 


Dlckens^8 Christinas Carol. Illustrated. 
9 5 00 ; Morocco,!? 9 00. 

Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. Illustrated. 
3 00 *, Morocco, $> 5.50. 

Palmer’s Poetry of Compliment ami 
Courtship. Illustrated. $4.00; Morocco, 
8 6 50. 

AVhittier’s Amonc: the Hills. Cloth, 
81.50 ; Morocco, S4 50. 

Browning’s The King and The Book. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

Heavysege's Saul. S2 00. 

Longfellow's New Kngland Tragedies. 

Cloth, $ 1 50 ; Half Calf, S 3 00 ; M<.rocco, $ 4.60. 
Lucy Larc«im’s Poems. $1.50. 

Miss Phelps's The Gates i^\Jar. $1.50. 
Lowell’s Pnder the Willows. Cloth, 
$ 2.00 ; IlHir Calf, $ 3 75 ; Morocco, $ 5 00. 
Hawthorne’s American Note-Books. 

2 volB. Cloth, $ 4.00 ; Half Calf. $ 7.60. 
Hayes’s Cast Away in the Cold. S1.50. 
31 rs. Diaz’s King's Lily and Kosebud. 
j 81.60. 

I Linton's Flow’er and Star. $ 1.50. 
Anna Dickinson's What Answer ? 
81 50. 

Hale’s If, Yes, and Perhaps. $1 50. 
Gladden’s Plain Thouglits. 8 1.50. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post^aidy 
on receipt of pricey by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, 6o CO., 

8UCCESSOK8 TO TICKNOIt AND FIELDS, 

Boston, and 63 Bleecker St., New York. 


Volumes 1, 3 & 3, 


MAGNET 

STORIES, 


THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY! 


Notices of the Press: 

‘ Little Picket is posi¬ 
tively a new creation ” 
'This is one of the Capital 
Magnet Stories.” 

* W'e have seen a strong 
man weep over it.” 

‘ Grand Stories for Boys.” 

‘ Popular Juveniles.” 


The “MAGNET STO- 
RIKS” were planned as 
r juvenile books for the flre- 

side, and not especially as 
C Sunday School Library 

OOO^ Hooks, and although they 

have been received with 
unexi)ecte<l favor for that 

» purpose, the author and 

publishers have been grati¬ 
ded by seeing them, as 8o*>n 
as is!<ue<l, adopted quite 
generally for Suuday School 
Libraries. 

JL The Mass. S. S. Society, 

* the Am’n S. S Union, tin* 

r. —f ^ Pres. Pub. Committee, and 

Am’n Baptist Pub. So- 
iik ci* ty. having causeil their 

~ '■ ^CommiUees to read them, 
have aflopted them. They are also 8<»ld for 
the same purpose by Carter Bros., A. D. F. Ran¬ 
dolph A Co, Broughton k Wyman, II. Iloyt, 
Graves k Young, J. Garrlgues k Co., as well as 
by the trade generally. 


Cures Sore Thront, Cold*. Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
»i itting of Blood, and Pulmonary Afticti(*ns gciicrully. 
It is a remarkable remedy Ibr Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine \»/ree from anything r/r/cfen'oi/s, pleasant 


“ Poland's Wiiitk Pine Compound.— After having 
given It ft thoroufth trial, w'e can confidently rt-commona 
Poland's tf^htte Pine Comttottnd as a very valuable article for 
the cure of Cold*. Coughs, and Pulmonic Comiilaiiits gen¬ 
erally. In several cases we have known It to give prompt 
relleir when all other remedies which have been tried had 
failed. It is an article which. In a climate so promotive of 
sudden and severe colds as la that of New England, ought 
to be In every family t and we are sure that those who 
once obtain It and give It a fair trial, will not thereafter be 
willing to be without it." — Boston Journal, Jan. JS>, IfSJG. 


MOORE & NIMS, PubUshers, 

TROY, H. V. 
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\ Prang'S American Chromos. 


TRADii;-3IAR£. 



BOYHOOD OF IaINCOLN. <Jast PablUhed.) 

Wb have just Aetenuiaed to ilkue to the trade our Chromo of Eastman Johnson^s Botrood or Lut- [ 
COLN. We copy the rabjoined criticism of the original from an account of the exhibition : — [ 

Eastman Johnson stamls in the highest rank of American genre painters, lie is widely known from | 
his celebrated pictures of * The Old Kentucky Home ’ and * The ^refoot Boy,' both of wldch have j 
been reproduced in a popular form, as well as by numerous paintings with which every art-student in 
America Is familiar. His ' Pension-Agent,’ for example, a most masterly illustration of the war, has 
won the warmest praise from art-critics wherever it has been exhibited. ’ The Barefoot Boy ' (chromo- 
lithographed by Mr. Prang), an illustration of Whittier's celebrated poem with that title, is one of the 4< 
most popular pictures that has been issued for years, and is eulogised by tlie bard himself as a perfect 
representatiou of his idea. 

“ ‘ The Boyhood of Linoedn * is one of his master-pieces. It represents a young boy, coarsely clad In 
homespun clothes, and wearing cowhide boots, silting n ading a book by the light of a log-fire, at a big ' 
open fireplace, in a Western backwoods cabin ; everything around him rude and poor, — nothing to 
euc lunige him to devote himseir to study, that he may rise above the sphere in which he has been ,1 
placed \ but on his face, as it is brought into bright relief by ihc glow of the flames on the hearth, one 
sees the energy and intelligence which mark him os * the father of Uie’ coming 'man ’ of America. 1 

’‘This picture, apart from its associations, is full of artistic excellences. It is the only ’interior* of 
an Ameri^ log-cahin ever drawn with artistic fidelity by a competent painter. It is tme to Westeru 
life in U»minutest details. Observe, also, how admirably the diflScuIt task Is managed of llirowiug the j 
cabin into shade, and at the same time displaying everything in it, and bringing the figure into prom¬ 
inent and bright relief. The concentration of the light on tlie figure has a beautiful eflect, and gives a | 
brilliancy to the composition which irilll Insure its popularity among the people at large, ’who love 
bright pictures as they love bright days and bright eyes.’ Indeed, the crowning merit of the picture is, * 
that it throws a halo of poetiy around the rude cabin, and all that it contains, while It shows how and 1 
where our rulers are made, and ’ toughened for the heroic tasks ’ before them.” ' 

*’ Prang has chromoe<l this painting : what better picture to have constantly before the eyes of the 
rising generation ? It teaches that in America there is no social eminence impossible to the lowliest 
youth, who, by perseverance, study, and honesty of life and purpose, shall seek to reach the raoks of 
the ruhrs of the people.” ! 

Send for our iUualrated “ Art Journal,** which contains a full catalogue of our publications, besides a I 
great deal of other interesting reading matter. It will he mailed free to any address on receipt of stamp. 

Im prang & Chromo Publlshens Boaton, Mascu | 



A, IMonthly IVlavazine for YouncceBt Readers, 

Every number of which contains not less than Tvrenty-FIvo exquisite Bneisx’inga, in the 
highest style of art, with Tales, Poems, and Sketches prepared expressly for this work by writers of 
approved excellence in the cle|Wtment of juvenile literature. 

A monthly visit from this unique little magasine (which has now become a household Institution 
in thousands of our most intelligent families) will afford more amusement to a child than could possibly 
be obtained at so little cost in any other way | while the giKxl taste, good sense, and kindly and Christian 
spirit which pervade every one of its BRIGHT AND SPARKLING PAGRS cannot fail to 
implant in the youthful mind a solid and lasting benefit. 

TERMS. —91.50 a year, in advance ; 15 cents a single Number. A liberal discount to Hubs. 
A Samjde Number, with Pnapectus, giving Club Terms, Premium List, fcc., Ac., will be mailed for 10 
cents. Adfiress the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

FOR 1869. 


* HON- J» rjOTHHOP MOTLlEY) the eminent historian, will contribute a series of Histokical 
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the story of a bad boy. 

CHAPTER VI. 

UGHTS AND SHADOWS. 



HE first shadow that fell upon me in my new 
home was caused by the return of my parents 
to New Orleans. Their visit was cut short by 
business which required my father’s presence 
in Natchez, where he was establishing a branch 
of the banking-house. When they had gone, a 
sense of loneliness such as I had never dreamed 
of filled my young breast I crept away to the 
stable, and, throwing my arms about Gypsy’s 
neck, sobbed aloud. She too had come from 
the sunny South, and was now a stranger in a 
strange land. The little mare seemed to real¬ 
ize our situation, and gave me all the sympathy 
I could ask, repeatedly rubbing her soft nose 
over my face and lapping up my salt tears with 
evident relish. 

When night came, I felt still more lonesome. 
My grandfather sat in his arm-chair the greater 
part of the evening, reading the “ Rivermouth 
Barnacle,” the local newspaper. There was no 
gas in those days, and the Captain read by the 
aid of a small block-tin lamp, which he held in 
one hand. 1 observed that he had a habit of 
• r a doze every three or four minutes, and I forgot my 
capping off watching him. Two or three times, to my 
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vast amusement, he scorched the edges of the newspaper with the wick of 
the lamp ; and at about half past eight o’clock I had the satisfaction — I am 
sorry to confess it was a satisfaction — of seeing the Rivermouth Bama> 
cle ” in flames. 

My grandflither leisurely extinguished the fire with his hands, and Miss 
Abigail, who sat near a low table, knitting by the light of an astral lamp, did 
not even look up. She was quite used to this catastrophe. 

There was little or no conversation during the evening. In fact, I do not 
remember that any one spoke at all, excepting once, when the Captain re¬ 
marked, in a meditative manner, that my parents must have reached New 
York by this time ” ; at which supposition I nearly strangled myself in 
attempting to intercept a sob. 

The monotonous “ click click ” of Miss Abigail’s needles made me nervous 
after a while, and finally drove me out of the sitting-room into the kitchen, 
where Kitty caused me to laugh by saying Miss Abigail thought that what I 
needed was “ a good dose of hot-drops,” — a remedy she was forever ready 
to administer in all emergencies. If a boy broke his leg, or lost his mother, 
I believe Miss Abigail would have given him hot-drops. 

Kitty laid herself out to be entertaining. She told me several funny Irish 
stories, and described some of the odd people living in the town ; but, in the 
midst of her comicalities, the tears would involuntarily ooze out of my eyes, 
though I was not a lad much addicted to weeping. Then Kitty would put her 
arms around me, and tell me not to mind it, — that it was n’t as if I had been 
left alone in a foreign land with no one to care for me, like a poor girl whom 
she had once known. I brightened up before long, and told Kitty all about 
the Typhoon and the old seaman, whose name I tried in vain to recall, and 
was obliged to fall back on plain Sailor Ben. 

I was glad when ten o’clock came, the bedtime for young folks, and 
old folks too, at the Nutter House. Alone in the hall-chamber I had my 
cry out, once for all, moistening the pillow to such an extent that I was 
obliged to turn it over to find a dry spot to go to sleep on. 

My grandfather wisely concluded to put me to school at once. If I had 
been permitted to go mooning about the house and stables I should have 
kept my discontent alive for months. The next morning, accordingly, he 
took me by the hand, and we set forth for the academy, which was located at 
the further end of the town. 

The Temple School was a two-story brick building, standing in the centre 
of a great square piece of land, surrounded by a high picket fence. There 
were three or four sickly trees, but no grass, in this enclosure, which had been 
worn smooth and hard by the tread of multitudinous feet* I noticed here 
and there small holes scooped in the ground, indicating that it was the season 
for marbles. A better playground for base-ball could n’t have been devised. 

On reaching the school-house door, the Captain inquired for Mr. Grim- 
«haw. The boy who answered our knock ushered us into a side-room, and 
in a few minutes—during which my eye took in forty-two caps hung on 
forty-two wooden pegs — Mr. Grimshaw made his appearance. He was a 
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slender man, with white, fragile hands, and eyes that glanced half a dozen 
difierent ways at once, — a habit probably acquired from watching the boys. 

After a brief consultation, my grandfather patted me on the head and left 
me in charge of this gentleman, who seated himself in front of me and pro¬ 
ceeded to sound the depth, or, more properly speaking, the shallowness, of 
my attainments. I suspect my historical information rather startled him. 
I recollect I gave him to understand that Richard 111. was the last king of 
England. 

This ordeal over, Mr. Grimshaw rose and bade me follow him. A door 
opened, and I stood in the blaze of forty-two pairs of upturned eyes. I was 
a cool hand for my age, but I lacked the boldness to face this battery with¬ 
out wincing. In a sort of dazed way I stumbled after Mr. Grimshaw down a 
narrow aisle between two rows of desks, and shyly took the seat pointed out 
to me. 

The faint buzz that had floated over the school-room at our entrance died 
away, and the interrupted lessons were resumed. By degrees I recovered 
my coolness, and ventured to look around me. The owners of the forty-two 
caps were seated at small green desks like the one assigned to me. The 
desks were arranged in six rows, with spaces between just wide enough to 
prevent the boys’ whispering. A blackboard set into the wall extended clear 
across the end of the room; on a raised platform near the door stood the 
master’s table ; and directly in front of this was a recitation-bench capable 
of seating fifteen or twenty pupils. A pair of globes, tattooed with dragons 
and winged horses, occupied a shelf between two windows, which were so 
high from the floor that nothing but a giraffe could have looked out of them. 

Having possessed n&yself of these details, I scrutinized my new acquaint¬ 
ances with unconcealed curiosity, instinctively selecting my friends and pick¬ 
ing out my enemies, —and in only two cases did 1 mistake my man. 

A sallow boy with bright red hair, sitting in the fourth row, shook his fist 
at me furtively several times during the morning. 1 had a presentiment 1 
should have trouble with that boy some day, — a presentiment subsequently 
realized. 

On my left was a chubby little fellow with a great many freckles (this was 
Pepper Whitcomb), who made some mysterious motions to me. I did n’t 
understand them, but, as they were clearly of a pacific nature, I winked my 
eye at him. This appeared to be satisfactory, for he then went on with his 
studies. At recess he gave me the core of his apple, though there were sev¬ 
eral applicants for it 

Presently a boy in a loose olive-green jacket with two rows of brass but¬ 
tons held up a folded paper behind his slate, intimating that it was intended 
for me. The paper was passed skilfully from desk to desk until it reached 
my hands. On opening the scrap, 1 found that it contained a small piece of 
molasses candy in an extremely humid state. This was certainly kind. 1 
nodded my acknowledgments and hastily slipped the delicacy into my 
mouth. In a second I felt my tongue grow red-hot with cayenne pepper. 
My face must have assumed a comical expression, for the boy in the olive- 
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green jacket gave an hysterical laugh, for which he was instantly punished by 
Mr. Grimshaw. I swallowed the fiery candy, though it brought the water to 
my eyes, and managed to look so unconcerned that I was the only pupil in 
the form who escaped questioning as to the cause of Marden’s misdemeanor. 
C. Marden was his name. 

At recess several of the scholars came to my desk and shook hands with 
me, Mr. Grimshaw having previously introduced me to Phil Adams, charg¬ 
ing him to see that I got into no trouble. My new acquaintances suggested 
that we should adjourn to the playground. We were no sooner out of doors 
than the boy with the red hair thrust his way through the crowd and placed 
himself at my side. 

“ I say, youngster, if you ’re cornin’ to this school you ’ve got to toe the 
mark.” 

I did n’t see any mark to toe, and did n’t understand what he meant; 
but I replied politely, that, if it was the custom of the school, I should be 
happy to toe the mark if he would point it out to me. 

“ I don’t want any of your sarse,” said the boy, scowling. 

“ Look here, Conway I ” cried a clear voice fi-om the other side of the play¬ 
ground, “ you let young Bailey alone. He’s a stranger here, and might be 
afraid of you, and thrash you. Why do you always throw yourself in the 
way of getting thrashed ? ” 

I turned to the speaker, who by this time had reached the spot where vte 
stood. Conway slunk off, favoring me with a parting scowl of defiance. I 
gave my hand to the boy who had befriended me,— his name was Jack Har¬ 
ris,— and thanked him for his good-will. 

I tell you what it is, Bailey,” he said, returning my pressure good- 
naturedly, “ you ’ll have to fight Conway before the quarter ends, or you ’ll 
have no rest. That fellow is always hankering after a licking, and of course 
you ’ll give him one by and by; but what’s the use of hurrying up an un¬ 
pleasant job ? Let’s have some base-ball. By the way, Bailey, you were a 
good kid not to let on to Grimshaw about that candy. Charley Marden 
would have caught it twice as heavy. He’s sorry he played the joke on you, 
and told me to tell you so. Hallo, Blake! where are the bats ? ” 

This was addressed to a handsome, frank-looking lad of about my own 
age, who was engaged just then in cutting his initials on the bark of a tree 
near the school-house. Blake shut up his penknife and went off to get the 
bats. 

During the game which ensued I made the acquaintance of Charley Mar¬ 
den, Binny Wallace, Pepper Whitcomb, Harry Blake, and Fred Langdon. 
These boys, none of them more than a year or two older than I (Binny Wal¬ 
lace was younger), were ever after my chosen comrades. Phil Adams and 
Jack Harris were considerably our seniors, and, though they always treated 
us “ kids ” very kindly, they generally went with another set. Of course, 
before long I knew all the Temple boys more or less intimately, but the five 
I have named were my constant companions. 

My first day at the Temple Grammar School was on the whole satisfec- 
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tory. I had made several warm friends and only two permanent enemies, — 
Conway and his echo, Seth Rodgers; for these two always went together, 
like a deranged stomach and a headache. 

Before the end of the week I had my studies well in hand. I was a little 
ashamed at finding myself at the foot of the various classes, and secretly de¬ 
termined to deserve promotion. The school was an admirable one. I might 
make this part of my story more entertaining by picturing Mr. Grimshaw as 
a tyrant with a red nose and a large stick; but, unfortunately for the purposes 
of sensational narrative, Mr. Grimshaw was a quiet, kind-hearted gentleman. 
Though a rigid disciplinarian, he had a keen sense of justice, was a good 
reader of character, and the boys respected him. There were two other 
teachers, — a French tutor, and a writing-master, who visited the school twice 
a week. On Wednesdays and Saturdays we were dismissed at noon, and 
these half-holidays were the brightest epochs of my existence. 

Daily contact with boys who had not been brought up as gently as I 
worked an immediate, and, in some respects, a beneficial change in my char¬ 
acter. I had the nonsense taken out of me, as the saying is, — some of the 
nonsense, at least. I became more manly and self-reliant I discovered that 
the world was not created exclusively on my account In New Orleans I 
labored under the delusion that it was. Having neither brother nor sister to 
give up to at home, and being, moreover, the largest pupil at school there, 
my will had seldom been opposed. At Rivermouth matters were different, 
and I was not long in adapting myself to the altered circumstances. Of 
course I got many severe rubs, often unconsciously given; but I had the 
sense to see that I was all the better for them. 

My social relations with my new schoolfellows were the pleasantest possi¬ 
ble. There was always some exciting excursion on foot, — a ramble through 
the pine woods, a visit to the Devil’s Pulpit, a high cliff in the neighborhood, 
— or a surreptitious row on the river, involving an exploration of a group of 
diminutive islands, upon one of which we pitched a tent and played we were 
the Spanish sailors who got wrecked there years ago. But the endless pine 
forest that skirted the town was our favorite haunt There was a great green 
pond hidden somewhere in its depths, inhabited by a monstrous colony of 
turtles. Harry Blake, who had an eccentric passion for carving his name on 
everything, never let a captured turtle slip though his fingers without leaving 
his mark engraved on its shell He must have lettered about two thousand 
from first to last We used to call them Harry Blake’s sheep. These tur¬ 
tles were of a discontented and migratory turn of mind, and we frequently 
encountered two or three of them on the cross-roads several miles from their 
ancestral mud. Unspeakable was our delight whenever we discovered one 
soberly walking off with Harry Blake’s initials ! I’ve no doubt there are, 
at this moment, fat ancient turtles wandering about that gummy woodland 
with H. B. neatly cut on their venerable backs. 

It soon became a custom among my playmates to make our barn their ren¬ 
dezvous. Gypsy proved a strong attraction. Captain Nutter bought me a 
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little two-wheeled cart, which she drew quite nicely, after kicking out the 
dasher and breaking the shafts once or twice. With our lunch-baskets and 
fishing-tackle stowed away under the seat, we used to start off early in the 
afternoon for the sea-shore, where there were countless marvels in the shape 
of shells, mosses, and kelp. Gypsy enjoyed the sport as keenly as any of us, 
even going so far, one day, as to trot down the beach into the sea where we 
were bathing. As she took the cart with her, our provisions were not much 
improved. I shall never forget how squash-pie tastes after being soused in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Soda-crackers dipped in salt water are palatable, but 
not squash-pie. 

There was a good deal of wet weather during those first six weeks at Riv- 
ermouth, and we set ourselves at work to find some in-door amusement for 
our half-holidays. If was all very well for Amadis de Gaul and Don Quixote 
not to mind the rain ; they had iron overcoats, and were not, from all we can 
learn, subject to croup and the guidance of their grandfathers. Our case 
was different 

“ Now, boys, what shall we do ? ” I asked, addressing a thoughtful con¬ 
clave of seven, assembled in our bam one dismal rainy afternoon. 

“ Let ^s have a theatre,** suggested Binny Wallace. 

The very thing! But where ? The loft of the stable was ready to burst 
with hay provided for Gypsy, but the long room over the carriage-house was 
unoccupied. The place of all places ! My managerial eye saw at a glance 
its capabilities for a theatre. I had been to the play a great many times in 
New Orleans, and was wise in matters pertaining to the drama. So here, in 
due time, was set up some extraordinary scenery of my own painting. The 
curtain, I recollect, though it worked smoothly enough on other occasions, 
invariably hitched during the performances ; and it often required the united 
energies of the Prince of Denmark, the King, and the Grave-digger, with an 
occasional hand from “ the fair Ophelia ** (Pepper Whitcomb in a low-necked 
dress), to hoist that bit of green cambric. 

The theatre, however, was a success, as far as it went. I retired from the 
business with no fewer than fifteen hundred pins, after deducting the head¬ 
less, the pointless, and the crooked pins with which our doorkeeper frequently 
got “stuck.** From first to last we took in a great deal of this counterfeit 
money. The price of admission to the “ Rivermouth Theatre ** was twenty 
pins. I played all the principal parts myself, — not that I was a finer actor 
than the other boys, but because I owned the establishment 

At the tenth representation, my dramatic career was brought to a close by 
an unfortunate circumstance. We were playing the drama of “ William Tell, 
the Hero of Switzerland.** Of course I was William Tell, in spite of Fred 
Langdon, who wanted to act that character himself. I would n*t let him, so 
he withdrew from the company, taking the only bow and arrow we had. I 
made a cross-bow out of a piece of whalebone, and did very well without him. 
We had reached that exciting scene where Gessler, the Austrian tyrant, 
commands Tell to shoot the apple from his son*s head. Pepper Whitcomb, 
who played all the juvenile and women parts, was my son. To guard against 
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mischance, a piece of pasteboard was fastened by a handkerchief over the up¬ 
per portion of Whitcomb’s face, while the arrow to be used was sewed up in 
a strip of flannel. I was a capital marksman, and the big apple, only two 
yards distant, turned its russet cheek fairly towards me. 

I can see poor little Pepper now, as he stood without flinching, wanting for 
me to perform my great feat. I raised the cross-bow amid the breathless 
silence of the crowded audience, — consisting of seven boys and three girls, 
exclusive of Kitty Collins, who insisted on paying her way in with a clothes¬ 
pin. I niised the cross-bow, 1 repeat Twaing! went the whipcord; but, 
alas! instead of hitting the apple, the arrow flew right into Pepper Whit¬ 
comb’s mouth, which happened to be open at the time, aind destroyed my 
aim. 



1 shall never be able to banish that awful moment from my memory. Pep¬ 
per’s roar, expressive of astonishment, indignation, and pain, is still ringing in 
my ears. 1 looked upon him as a corpse, and, glancing not far into the dreary 
future, pictured myself led forth to execution in the presence of the very 
same spectators then assembled. 

Luckily poor Pepper was not seriously hurt; but Grandfather Nutter,, 
appearing in the midst of the confusion (attracted by the howls of young 
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Tell), issued an injunction against all theatricals thereafter, and the place was 
closed; not, however, without a farewell speech from me, in which I said 
that this would have been the proudest moment of my life if I had n’t hit 
Pepper Whitcomb in the mouth. Whereupon the audience (assisted, ! am 
glad to state, by Pepper) cried “ Hear ! hear! ” I then attributed the acci¬ 
dent to Pepper himself, whose mouth, being open at the instant 1 fired, acted 
upon the arrow much after the fashion of a whirlpool, and drew in the fatal 
shaft. I was about to explain how a comparatively small maelstrom could 
suck in the largest ship, when the curtain fell of its own accord, amid the 
shouts of the audience. 

This was my last appearance on any stage. It was some time, though, be¬ 
fore I heard the end of the William Tell business. Malicious little boys who 
had n’t been allowed to buy tickets to my theatre used to cry out after me in 
the street, — 

•• * Who kUlcd Code Robin ?» 

* I,' said the sparrer, 

‘With my bow and arrer, 

I IdUed Cock Robin 1 

The sarcasm of this verse was more than I could stand. And it made Pep¬ 
per Whitcomb pretty mad to be called Cock Robin, I can tell you ! 

So the days glided on, with fewer clouds and more sunshine than* fall to 
the lot of most boys. Conway was certainly a cloud. Within school-bounds 
he seldom ventured to be aggressive; but whenever we met about town he 
never foiled to brush against me, or pull my cap over my eyes, or drive me 
distracted by inquiring after my fomily in New Orleans, always alluding to 
them as highly respectable colored people. 

Jack Harris was right when he said Conway would give me no rest until I 
fought him. I felt it was ordained ages before our birth that we should meet 
on this planet and fight With the view of not running counter to destiny, I 
quietly prepared myself for the impending conflict The scene of my dra¬ 
matic triumphs was turned into a gymnasium for this purpose, though I did 
not openly avow the fact to the boys. By persistently standing on my head, 
raising heavy weights, and going hand over hand up a ladder, I developed 
my muscle until my little body was as tough as a hickory knot and as supple 
as tripe. I also took occasional lessons in the noble art of self-defence, un¬ 
der the tuition of Phil Adams. 

I brooded over the matter until the idea of fighting Conway became a part 
of me. I fought him in imagination during school-hours; I dreamed of 
fighting with him at night, when he would suddenly expand into a giant 
twelve feet high, and then as suddenly shrink into a pygmy so small that I 
could n’t hit him. In this latter shape he would get into my hair, or pop 
into my waistcoat-pocket, treating me with as little ceremony as the Lili- 
putians showed Captain Lemuel Gulliver, — all of which was not pleasant, 
to be sure. On the whole, Conway was a cloud. 

And then I had a cloud at home. It was not Grandfother Nutter, nor Miss 
Abigail, nor Kitty Collins, though they all helped to compose it It was a 
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vague, funereal, impalpable something which no amount of gymnastic train¬ 
ing would enable me to knock over. It was Sunday. If ever I have a boy 
to bring up in the way he should go, I intend to make Sunday a cheerful day 
to him. Sunday was not a cheerful day at the Nutter House. You shall 
judge for yoursel£ 

It is Sunday morning. I should premise by sa 3 dng that the deep gloom 
which has settled over eveiything set in like a heavy fog early on Saturday 
evening. 

At seven o’clock my grandfather comes smilelessly down stairs. He is 
dressed in black, and looks as if he had lost all his friends during the night 
Miss Abigail, also in black, looks as if she were prepared to bury them, and 
not indisposed to enjoy the ceremony. Even Kitty Collins has caught the 
contagious gloom, as I perceive when she brings in the coffee-um, — a sol¬ 
emn and sculpturesque urn at any time, but monumental now, — and sets it 
down in front of Miss Abigail. Miss Abigail gazes at the um as if it held 
the ashes of her ancestors, instead of a generous quantity of fine old Java 
coffee. The meal progresses in silence. 

Our parlor is by no means thrown open every day. It is open this June 
morning, and is pervaded by a strong smell of centre-table. The furniture 
of the room, and the little China ornaments on the mantel-piece, have a con¬ 
strained^ unfamiliar look. My grandfather sits in a mahogany chair, reading 
a large Bible covered with green baize. Miss Abigail occupies one end of 
the sofa, and has her hands crossed stifily in her lap. I sit in the comer, 
crushed. Robinson Crusoe and Gil Bias are in close confinement. Baron 
Trenck, who managed to escape from the fortress of Glatz, can’t for the life 
of him get out of our sitting-room closet Even the “ Rivermouth Bar¬ 
nacle” is suppressed until Monday. Genial converse, harmless books, 
smiles, lightsome hearts, all are banished. If I want to read anything, 
I can read Baxter’s Saints’ Rest I would die first So I sit there kicking 
my heels, thinking about New Orleans, and watching a morbid blue-bottle 
fly that attempts to commit suicide by butting his head against the window- 
pane. Listen ! — no, yes, — it is — it is the robins singing in the garden, 
— the grateful, joyous robins singing away like mad, just as if it was n’t 
Sunday. Their audacity tickles me. 

My grandfiither looks up, and inquires in a sepulchral voice if I am ready 
for Sabbath-schooL It is time to go. I like the Sabbath-school; there are 
bright young faces there^ at all events. When I get out into the sunshine 
alone, I draw a long breath ; I would turn a somersault up against Neighbor 
Penhallow’s newly painted fence if I had n’t my best trousers on, so glad am 
I to escape from the oppressive atmosphere of the Nutter House. 

Sabbath-school over, I go to meeting, joining my grandfather, who does n’t 
2 q>pear to be any relation to me this day, and Miss Abigail, in the porch. 
Our minister holds out very little hope to any of us of being saved. Con¬ 
vinced that 1 am a lost creature, in common with the human family, I return 
home behind my guardians at a snail’s pace. We have a dead cold dinner. 

1 saw it laid out yesterday. 
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There is a long interval between this repast and the second service, and s 
still longer interval between the beginning and the end of that service ; foi 
the Rev. Wibird Hawkins’s sermons are none of the shortest, whatever els< 
they may be. 

After meeting, my grandfather and I take a walk. We visit — appropri 
ately enough — a neighboring graveyard. I am by this time in a conditioi 
of mind to become a willing inmate of the place. The usual evening prayer 
meeting is postponed for some reason. At half past eight I go to bed. 

This is the way Sunday was observed in the Nutter House, and prett] 
generally throughout the town, twenty years ago. People who were pros 
perous and natural and happy on Saturday became the most rueful of humai 
beings in the brief space of twelve hours. I don’t think there was any hypoc 
risy in this. It was merely the old Puritan austerity cropping out once s 
week. Many of these people were pure Christians every day in the seven 
— excepting the seventh. Then they were decorous and solemn to th< 
verge of moroseness. I should not like to be misunderstood on this point 
Sunday is a blessed day, and therefore it should not be made a gloomy one 
It is the Lord’s day, and I do believe that cheerful hearts and feces are nol 
unpleasant in His sight 

” O day of rest I How beautiful, how fiur, 

How welcome to the weary and the old I 
Day of the Lord 1 and truce to earthly cares I 
Day of the Lord, as all our days should be I 
Ah, why will man by his austerities 
Shut out the blessed sunshine and the light. 

And make of thee a dungeon of despair I ** 

T. B. Aldrich. 


THREE IN A BED.*’ 


G ay little velvet coats. 
One, two, three ! 

Any home happier 
Could there be ? 

Topsey and Johnny 
And sleepy Ned, 

Purring so cosily. 

Three in a bed ! 

Woe to the stupid mouse 
Prowling about I 
Old Mother Pussy 
Is on the lookout 


Little cats, big cats, 

All must be fed. 

In the sky-parlor, 

Three in a bed ! 

Mother’s a gypsy puss,— 
Often she moves. 

Thinking much travel 
Her children improves. 
High-minded family, 

Very well bred ; 

No falling out, you see f 
Three in a bed I 

George Cooper. 
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GLASS CUTTING AND ORNAMENTING, 

WITH OTHER CURIOUS MATTERS. 

L awrence looked in through the wreaths of thin, undulating flames 
that poured out of the mouth of the oven, or flowed away in graceful 
waves and curves under the long, low vault within, and saw a thickly clus¬ 
tered row of glass articles stretching far away towards an opening where 
daylight shone at the opposite end of the leer. 


“Here are four leers,” said the gaffer, “two on each side of this pas¬ 
sage. From this end, where the glass goes in, to the other, where it is taken 
out, the distance is eighty feet. The glass is placed on pans, which are 
hooked together; so that, when one is drawn forward at the other end, that 
draws the whole string forward. When a pan is emptied at that end, it is 
sent back, and hooked on and filled again at this end. There is your little 
inkstand, beginning its journey in grand company,—fiiiit-dishes, and ruby 
and blue lamp-shades, which look pretty enough under the rolling flames. 
I ^11 put your ruby cups near them, and leave directions at the other end 
with the man who will take them out; he will bring them to me.” 

“ How long will it take them to go through ? ” 

“ About twenty-four hours. The fire is at this end of the oven. As the 
articles pass through, they cool very slowly, and come out almost cold at the 
other end. In this way we give the particles of glass time to get acquainted, 
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and to nestle together comfortably and contentedly before they harden. 
That makes them fast friends. Your cups and inkstand would be apt to 
break the first time you used them if they were not annealed.” 

“ I see you send nearly everything to the leers, except the lamp-chim¬ 
neys,” said the Doctor. 

“ Yes. The thinner the glass the less liable it is to crack from exposure 
to heat and cold. The lamp-chimneys are of such uniform thinness through¬ 
out that we don’t consider it necessary to anneal them.” 

“ I advise you to anneal them,” said the Doctor. “ I believe we have 
cracked half a dozen in my house within a week or two, and we are getting 
tired of them. I am quietly reading my newspaper of an evening, when — 
snap ! — another broken chimney.” 

“ That’s because you don’t buy your chimneys of us,” said the gaffer, 
laughing. 

Walking through the passage between the leers, they entered what is 
called the “ sloar-room,” where the glass was taken from the pans and put 
into boxes, to be sent up to the cutting-room. 

“ You must go up there now,” the gaffer said to Lawrence. “ As it is a 
separate department from mine, I will just go up and introduce you to the 
foreman and leave you. Thfs way ; we may as well ride.” 

He stepped on what appeared to be a trap-door, supported by strong up¬ 
rights. Lawrence and his uncle stepped on beside him. A bar was put up, 
and they were enclosed in a little square pen. The gaffer then pulled a lever 
beside one of the uprights, and the trap-door, little square pen, passengers 
and all, began to ascend towards an opening in the floor overhead ; having 
reached the level of which it stopped, the bar was let down, and Lawrence 
and his companions stepped off in the midst of the cutting-room. 

This was a long, large room, full of whirling wheels and the sound of 
grinding. Overhead, running the entire length of the building, was a power- 
shaft, which, with its many wheels and bands, set in motion a second range 
of wheels below, and at these a long line of workmen and workwomen 
were grinding various articles of glass. Over this lower range of wheels 
was a row of queer-looking, tunnel-shaped wooden tubs, called hoppers, 
set in a strong framework, and filled with water, or with sand and water, 
which dripped upon the wheels. 

The Doctor, looking at his watch, and remembering the business which 
had brought him to the vicinity of the glass-house, departed with the gaffer ; 
and Lawrence was left with the foreman of th'e cutting-room. 

“ But where do you cut the glass ? ” the boy inquired; for he had ex¬ 
pected to see diamonds employed in the operation. 

“ What is commonly called glass-cuttingl' replied the foreman, — a very 
obliging elderly person in shirt-sleeves and white apron, — “ is nothing but 
grinding in some shape. Cutting with diamonds is a very different thing ; 
we don’t do anything of that kind here. 

“ Regular glass-cutting,” he continued, “ is done by three processes. 
Here is the first” 
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He showed a man working at a wheel wet with sand and water dripping 
from its companion hopper. The wheel was of iron, and the sand made a 
sharp, rough grit upon it To this the man held with firm hands the stem 
of a goblet, very much as a knife is held to a grindstone. The stem was 
round as it came from the hands of the blower, and he was grinding it into 
angles. 

“ You notice,” said the foreman, “ that the edge of the wheel is shaped for 
the kind of work it is doing. We use iron and sand first, because they cut 
faster than anything else. But you see how rough they leave the surface. 
Now see the second process. This wheel is of fine stone, and only water 
drips on it from the hopper. This man takes the glass as the other leaves it, 
and grinds off the rough surface. But it still has a dull look, as you see ; 
and that brings us to the third process. Here the dull surface is polished 
on a wooden wheel, with pumice-stone and water. For the finest work, a 
cork wheel is used, with what we call putty, — a paste composed of lead and 
tin.” 

“ Hallo ! ” said Lawrence, “ this is what I wanted to see ! ” as he found a 
man finishing round facets that had been cut through the thin colored shell 
of a ruby lamp-shade into the transparent glass beneath. 

The foreman was now called away, and Lawrence was left to wander about 
as he pleased. He watched for a long time a number of men cutting caster- 
bottles, wondering at the rapidity with which they turned them from angle to 
angle on the stones. He saw one man fitting glass stoppers to decanters, — 
a simple process by which they were made air-tight The stopper, set fast 
in a lathe, was set whirling, and ground down roughly at first with a piece of 
sheet-iron in sand and water. It was then inserted in the neck of the de¬ 
canter, and ground on that until it fitted. Three or four workmen were cut¬ 
ting stars in the bottoms of preserve dishes, while others were simply taking 
off the rough spot left by the ponty on the bottoms of articles that had been 
blown. 

At one end of the room some women were at work on transparent lamp- 
globes, which had come up from below in a large packing-box. A globe was 
taken, attached to a lathe, and set whirling over a trough half filled with sand 
and water. In one hand the workwoman held a stiff wire brush, which she 
pressed upon the glass, while she applied to it sand and water, in profuse 
quantities, dipped up from the trough with the other hand. In this wky she 
ground thoroughly the glass about the two ends of the globe, rendering it 
white and opaque, but leaving a broad belt about the centre untouched. She 
then stopped the lathe, took off the globe, and rinsed it, showing the polar 
regions, so to speak, white with frost, which extended well down into the 
temperate zones, while the torrid zone remained crystal clear. She told Law¬ 
rence the process was called “ roughing.” 

He followed the globes from her hands to those of a workman sitting at a 
narrow-edged grindstone, on which he was ornamenting the transparent 
space between the ground parts. Now he was cutting buds and petals, now 
leaves, and now a waving stem surrounding the globe like a tipsy equator, 
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and to nestle together comfortably and contentedly before they harden. 
That makes them fast friends. Your cups and inkstand would be apt to 
break the first time you used them if they were not annealed.” 

** I see you send nearly everything to the leers, except the lamp-chim¬ 
neys,” said the Doctor. 

“ Yes. The thinner the glass the less liable it is to crack from exposure 
to heat and cold. The lamp-chimneys are of such uniform thinness through¬ 
out that we don’t consider it necessary to anneal them.” 

“ I advise you to anneal them,” said the Doctor. “ I believe we have 
cracked half a dozen in my house within a week or two, and we are getting 
tired of them. I am quietly reading my newspaper of an evening, when — 
snap ! — another broken chimney.” 

“ That *s because you don’t buy your chimneys of us,” said the gaffer, 
laughing. 

Walking through the passage between the leers, they entered what is 
called the “ sloar-room,” where the glass was taken from the pans and put 
into boxes, to be sent up to the cutting-room. 

“ You must go up there now,” the gaffer said to Lawrence. “ As it is a 
separate department from mine, I will just go up and infroduce you to the 
foreman and leave you. Thfs way; we may as well ride.” 

He stepped on what appeared to be a trap-door, supported by strong up¬ 
rights. Lawrence and his uncle stepped on beside him. A bar was put up, 
and they were enclosed in a little square pen. The gaffer then pulled a lever 
beside one of the uprights, and the trap-door, little square pen, passengers 
and all, began to ascend towards an opening in the floor overhead ; having 
reached the level of which it stopped, the bar was let down, and Lawrence 
and his companions stepped off in the midst of the cutting-room. 

This was a long, large room, full of whirling wheels and the sound of 
grinding. Overhead, running the entire length of the building, was a power- 
shaft, which, with its many wheels and bands, set in motion a second range 
of wheels below, and at these a long line of workmen and workwomen 
were grinding various articles of glass. Over this lower range of wheels 
was a row of queer-looking, tunnel-shaped wooden tubs, called hoppers, 
set in a strong framework, and filled with water, or with sand and water, 
which dripped upon the wheels. 

The Doctor, looking at his watch, and remembering the business which 
had brought him to the vicinity of the glass-house, departed with the gaffer ; 
and Lawrence was left with the foreman of the cutting-room. 

“ But where do you the glass ? ” the boy inquired; for he had ex¬ 
pected to see diamonds employed in the operation. 

“ What is commonly called glass-cuttingl'* replied the foreman, — a very 
obliging elderly person in shirt-sleeves and white apron, — “ is nothing but 
grinding in some shape. Cutting with diamonds is a very different thing ; 
we don’t do anything of that kind here. 

“Regular glass-cutting,” he continued, “ is done by three processes. 
Here is the first” 
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He showed a man working at a wheel wet with sand and water dripping 
from its companion hopper. The wheel was of iron, and the sand made a 
sharp, rough grit upon it To this the man held with firm hands the stem 
of a goblet, very much as a knife is held to a grindstone. The stem was 
round as it came from the hands of the blower, and he was grinding it into 
angles. 

“ You notice,” said the foreman, “ that the edge of the wheel is shaped for 
the kind of work it is doing. We use iron and sand first, because they cut 
^ter than anything else. But you see how rough they leave the surface. 
Now see the second process. This wheel is of fine stone, and only water 
drips on it from the hopper. This man takes the glass as the other leaves it, 
and grinds off the rough surface. But it still has a dull look, as you see; 
and that brings us to the third process. Here the dull surface is polished 
on a wooden wheel, with pumice-stone and water. For the finest work, a 
cork wheel is used, with what we call putty, — a paste composed of lead and 
tin.” 

“ Hallo ! ” said Lawrence, “ this is what I wanted to see ! ” as he found a 
man finishing round facets that had been cut through the thin colored shell 
of a ruby lamp-shade into the transparent glass beneath. 

The foreman was now called away, and Lawrence was left to wander about 
as he pleased. He watched for a long time a number of men cutting caster- 
bottles, wondering at the rapidity with which they turned them from angle to 
angle on the stones. He saw one man fitting glass stoppers to decanters, — 
a simple process by which they were made air-tight. The stopper, set fast 
in a lathe, was set whirling, and ground down roughly at first with a piece of 
sheet-iron in sand and water. It was then inserted in the neck of the de¬ 
canter, and ground on that until it fitted. Three or four workmen were cut¬ 
ting stars in the bottoms of preserve dishes, while others were simply taking 
off the rough spot left by the ponty on the bottoms of articles that had been 
blown. 

At one end of the room some women were at work on transparent lamp- 
globes, which had come up from below in a large packing-box. A globe was 
taken, attached to a lathe, and set whirling over a trough half filled with sand 
and water. In one hand the workwoman held a stiff wire brush, which she 
pressed upon the glass, while she applied to it sand and water, in profuse 
quantities, dipped up from the trough with the other hand. In this way she 
ground thoroughly the glass about the two ends of the globe, rendering it 
white and opaque, but leaving a broad belt about the centre untouched. She 
then stopped the lathe, took off the globe, and rinsed it, showing the polar 
regions, so to speak, white with frost, which extended well down into the 
temperate zones, while the torrid zone remained crystal clear. She told Law¬ 
rence the process was called “ roughing.” 

He followed the globes from her hands to those of a workman sitting at a 
narrow-edged grindstone, on which he was ornamenting the transparent 
space between the ground parts. Now he was cutting buds and petals, now 
leaves, and now a waving stem surrounding the globe like a tipsy equator, 
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uniting the whole in a graceful garland of flowers. His cuts on the glass 
were not afterwards polished, but were left white and opaque. 

Lawrence asked if he called his work engraving. 

“ It is a sort of coarse engraving ; but we call it simply cutting,” replied 
the man. The real engraving is done at the upper end of the room.” 

Thither Lawrence went, and saw the difference ; yet the engraving, too, 
was only a species of grinding. The engraver sat on a high stool before a 
swiftly whirling little copper wheel, not more than two inches in diameter. 
To the edge of this he touched occasionally a mixture of oil and emery, in a 
little shallow dish, then pressed firmly upon it the article he was engraving. 

He was ornamenting the sides of goblets and wineglasses. On one he 
was cutting an initial letter, encircled by a delicate wreath. Lawrence asked 
if he had a pattern to go by. 

“ I make my own patterns, and carry them in my head mostly,” replied 
the artist. “ For this design, I just make four marks for the top and bottom 
of the letter. The wreath I do without making any marks first.” 

As the side he was engraving was necessarily held fi'om him, and he could 
see where he was cutting only by looking through the glass from the other 
side, Lawrence wondered how he could do such fine work. The artist, see¬ 
ing him interested, showed him still finer specimens. One was a fairy-like 
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goblet, the surface of which was surrounded and filled up by the gracefully 
bending sprigs and drooping flowers of the fuchsia. Another was a land¬ 
scape, showing a hunter and his dog in natural attitudes, and a partridge 
rising on the wing before the uplifted gun; and there were many more 
equally beautiful. 

** Is it possible you do all this with a wheel ? ” 

“ I use a variety of wheels. Each has an edge shaped for the kind of work 
it does. Here is the smallest.” It was scarcely bigger than a pin-head. 
“ I *11 show you a design—this is it—that required nine different wheels in 
the cutting.** 

“ But you must understand drawing ? ** 

“ O yes. When I began as an apprentice, thirteen years ago, I was set to 
wor^L at first on broken glass, making dots and lines, like a school-boy learn¬ 
ing to write. Then I made them on whole glass which we were not very 
particular about. At the same time I gave my evenings to the study of 
drawing. I worked hard ; but a man can*t accomplish much in this world 
unless he does apply himself.’* 

“ Is it the copper wheel that cuts the glass ? ** 

“ No ; it is the emery we put on the wheel.** 

" Do you work nights ? ** 

“ Not often. But sometimes, when we have orders we are in a hurry to 
get done, I take a^little work home with me in the evening.** 

“ How do you do it at home ? Your lathes here go by steam-power, 
don’t they ? ** 

“ Yes ; but I have a foot-lathe at home I can do my work on, though it is 
harder. In some of the English factories glass-engravers use foot-lathes 
altogether. Labor is cheap there.” 

With the exception of this ornamental work, what is the great difference 
between cut glass and common glass ? 1 see they go to work and grind 
down the round stems and sides of blown goblets into just such shapes as 
they press other glass in.” 

“In the first place, blown glass is freer from waves and wrinkles; and 
the angles on cut glass are much sharper and cleaner than on pressed glass. 
Although,” added the engraver, admiring the perfection of a pressed goblet, 
“ they are getting to do some of their pressed work so well, that, with a lit¬ 
tle subsequent burnishing, it almost equals the cut It is not so apt to crack 
as the cut glass is, besides being so much cheaper. You may usually know 
pressed glass by this little seam on each side, left by the crease in the 
moulds ; though from some articles it is burnished off.” 

From the cutting-room Lawrence found his way to the lamp-room, where 
he saw a number of girls at work cementing the bodies and feet of lamps to¬ 
gether, and putting on the brass collars. Farther on he found men screwing 
the lamp-tops on, and fitting the metallic tops of other ware, such as pepper¬ 
boxes, “ mustards,” and sirup-pitchers; thence he went on to the mould- 
room, where the patterns were made and the moulds finished after they were 
brought from the foundry. 
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He finally inquired his way to the private room of the gaffer, whom he 
found sitting at a work-bench, watching what looked like a strip of copper or 
brass doubled up in a transparent bottle half filled with water. 

“ What are you doing to that old hoop ? ” asked Lawrence. 

“ That old hoop,” said the gaffer, “ is pure gold, enough to buy you a 
small farm. I am eating it up.” 

** Eating it up ? ” said Lawrence, laughing. “ I don’t see it” 

“ Eating it up with that preparation of nitric acid. Do you see it work ? ” 

Lawrence did see, to his surprise, that the liquid was beginning to bubble 
about it, like some brisk sort of wine, and that the old hoop was gradually 
sinking down into it 

“It looks,” he said, “as if the gold was on fire, and sending up fine vapor¬ 
ous flames through the liquor. But is n’t it a poor use to put gold to ? espe¬ 
cially at the present premium.” 

“We use gold in coloring ruby glass ; that is what makes ruby glass so 
expensive. We use old bones, or the phosphate of lime, as I told you, to 
make white glass, and the oxides of iron, copper, and silver to make other 
colors. The yellowish tint, with shades of green and opal, which you may 
have seen in Bohemian glass, is produced chiefly by uranium.” 

“ What is stained glass, such as we read of in descriptions of old cathedral 
windows 1 ” 

“ Staining is a kind of painting on glass. The colors are a mineral compo¬ 
sition ; and they are melted into the glass, so that nothing will ever fade 
them or wash them out Fancy articles of glass are often painted in the 
same way.” 

“ How is this silver glass made ? ” asked Lawrence, taking up a door-knob 
from the bench. “ It looks like silver, and it always keeps bright I have 
seen pitchers and sugar-bowls and lamp-reflectors made of it.” 

“ That is a new process, but quite simple. I ’ll tell you how we make a 
reflector, for instance. The glass is blown into a large bubble, which is 
worked flat across the top, and saucer-shaped at the bottom. Then the blow¬ 
er puts his mouth to the pipe, but, instead of blowing, he sucks, and draws 
the top in until it almost touches the bottom. Then you have something 
like a broad, shallow dish with a lining. Here are half a dozen of them. 
The hole in the bottom part is caused by the cracking off of the pipe after it 
is blown. You see there is a narrow space between the bottom part and the 
lining. Now I ’ll show you how the silvering is done.” 

The gaffer took a tall measuring-glass, and went into another room, where 
there were some jars of transparent liquid on a shelf. 

“ This jar,” said he, “ contains nitrate of silver ” ; and he poured a small 
quantity into the glass. Then he went to another jar. “ This is a solution 
of grape sugar, — nothing more nor less ” ; and he poured in a still larger 
quantity of that. He then went to a third jar. “ This is pure water ” ; and 
he filled the glass with it. 

He then turned the reflectors down on a counter, and filled the space be¬ 
tween the bottom part and the lining of each by pouring the mixed contents 
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of the glass in through the hole. When they were full, he took them to an 
oven, and placed them, on a pan of hot sand. 

“ That is all,’^ said he, shutting the oven. “ In half an hour I come again 
and take them, pour out the liquid, and find that the silver in it has com¬ 
pletely coated the inside of the glass. Pitchers and goblets are made in the 
same way, except that the lining, instead of being sucked in by the blower, 
is pushed in with a plug. After silvering, the stem and foot of the goblet are 
put on, and the hole in the bottom of the pitcher is closed up.” 

“ Now I know,” said Lawrence, “ how those fancy glasses are made that 
seem to be nearly full of wine, but when you go to drink it turns out to be 
only a little wine, or some other colored liquid, under the lining. You can 
fool a fellow by making believe you are going to throw it in his face. Do 
you make window-glass here ? ” 

“ O no ; blowing window-glass is another business entirely.” 

“ What! is window-glass blown ? ” 

“ Certainly. What is called English crown glass is made in this way. It 
is first blown into a large globe, then flattened and reversed on a ponty. 
' Where the glass breaks off from the pipe, a hole is left That side is then 
^ made melting hot before the furnace; it is whirled so swiftly that the cen¬ 
trifugal force given to it enlarges the hole, gradually at first, then faster and 
faster, then — flap! that whole side flies open, and what was a globe is a 
disk, or wheel, four or five feet in diameter. It is called a table. After 
annealing, it is cut up into panes. 

“ There is another process,” continued the gaffer, “ by which our common 
' window-glass is made. By the way, if ever you visit Pittsburg, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, you must go into the window-glass factories there ; you will find 
them very curious. Their furnace, in the first place, is built in the ancient 
- style: it has no chimney, and the smoke from the bituminous coal they burn 
pours out in a cloud into the room. There are openings in the roof for it to 
escape through, and a continual draught of air from the doors carries it up¬ 
ward, so that it is not so bad for the workmen as one would think. Besides, 
they do not begin to blow until the smoke is all burnt off*. 

“ There are five pots on each side of the furnace ; and you will see five 
men in a row, blowing all at once, with the regularity of a file of soldiers ex¬ 
ercising. Each gathers thirty or forty pounds of metal on his pipe, which is 
very long and strong. They stand on platforms, to get room to swing the 
glass, as they blow it. The five men begin to blow and swing all together. 
Each blows a great globe of glass, which is stretched out gradually by the 
swinging motion into a cylinder, or roller, as it is called, five feet long. Then 
. the five rollers are swung up towards the furnace-holes, and five other sol¬ 
diers spring forward with their guns, — which in this case are iron bars, that 
they set upright under the five blowing-pipes to support them while the roll¬ 
ers are being reheated in the necks of the pots. The blowers blow in the 
pipes with all their might, then clap their thumbs over the holes to pre¬ 
vent the air from rushing out again ; in the mean while the end of the roller 
is softened, so that at last the air, forced in and expanded by the heat, bursts 
f VOL. V. — NO. HL II 
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it outwards. The glass is then a cylinder, open at one end. It is whirled in 
the heat until the edges become true, then brought away, — the five iron sup¬ 
ports dropping to the ground with a simultaneous clang. The cylinders are 
laid on tables, where the imperfect spherical end about the blowing-pipe is 
cracked off from the rest by a stripe of melted glass drawn around it The 
cylinder is then cracked from end to end on one side by means of a red-hot 
iron passed through it 

“ In an adjoining building is what is called the flattening oven. The cyl¬ 
inders brought there are lifted on the end of a lever, passed in through a 
circular opening just large enough to admit them, and laid on flattening 
stones on the oven bottom, with the crack uppermost. The oven bottom 
is circular, and it revolves horizontally. As the glass softens, it separates at 
the crack, and lays itself down gently and gradually on the stone. The long 
cylinder is then a flat sheet, three feet wide and nearly five feet in length. 
There are four openings around the sides of the oven : at one the glass is 
put in, through another a workman sweeps the stone for it, a third work¬ 
man smooths it down with a block as it comes round to him, and a fourth, 
at the last opening, which is close to the one at which it was put in, lifts the 
sheet—partly cooled by this time — upon a carriage in the oven. This 
he does by means of a lever furnished with sharp, broad blades at the end, 
which he works in under the glass. When the carriage is full, it is run 
through an anneaUng oven beyond. 

“ The opposite end of the annealing oven opens into the cutting-room. 
There the carriages are pushed along a central track, and unloaded at the 
stalls of the cutters. The cutter has a table before him, with measure-marks 
on its edges. He lifts one of the sheets, lays it on the table, and commences 
ruling it faster than a school-boy rules his slate. His ruler is a wooden rod 
five feet long, and his pencil-point is a diamond. Every stroke is a cut 
Not that he cuts the glass quite apart; indeed, he seems scarcely to make 
a scratch. Yet that scratch has the effect of cracking the glass quite 
through, so that it breaks clean off at the slightest pressure. In this way 
the sheets are cut up into panes of the requisite size.^* 

“ I should think the diamonds would wear out,” said Lawrence. 

“ I remember,” replied the gaffer, “ one workman told me that a single 
diamond would last him two or three years. It has fifteen or sixteen differ¬ 
ent edges, and, when one edge is worn out, he uses another. South Amer¬ 
ican diamonds, such as he used, cost, he told me, from six to thirty dollars 
each ; and, when they are worn out for his purpose, he sells them for jewels 
to be put into watches.” 

“ What is plate-glass ? ” Lawrence asked. 

“ That is not blown, but cast. The pot, or cistern, containing the melted 
metal, is swung up by a crane over an immense polished metallic table, and 
tipped. The table is heated, of course; and there is a rim to keep the glass 
which is poured on from running over the sides. The glass is then rolled 
down to a uniform thickness by a heavy copper cylinder, reaching across the 
table, and resting on the rim, which is, of course, just as high as the plate 
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is to be thick. For bow-windows the plates are bent before cutting up into 
panes. For mirrors they are silvered in this way; —A sheet of tin-foil is 
spread on a table, and a thin coating of mercury is poured over it. Then the 
glass to be silvered — sometimes an immense plate, and it has been care¬ 
fully annealed, ground, and polished, of course — is slipped on in such a way 
as to exclude all the air from beneath it, the table being tipped just enough 
to let the superfluous mercury run off. When the plate is in its place on the 
table, it is kept for several hours under a press of heavy weights. The mer¬ 
cury and tin-foil combine to form what is called the amalgam, which coats the 
glass and makes the mirror.” 

Lawrence said he had read that glass mirrors were modem, and that the 
ancients used polished metal instead. “The Romans for window-panes 
used sheets of mica. Yet glass-making,” said he, “ was a very ancient art.” 

“ So ancient,” said the Doctor, coming in just then, “ that in Egypt glass 
ornaments have been discovered on mummies that were buried three thou¬ 
sand years ago ; and on their monuments are still to be seen hierogl 3 rphics, 
or picture-writings, which represent glass-blowers at work in the same way, 
and with the same kinds of tools, as modern glass-blowers. The inhab¬ 
itants of Tyre were famous glass-makers, aftet them the Romans, and after 
them the Venetians. It was the Venetians that introduced the art to mod¬ 
ern Europe.” 

“ The Germans brought it to this country,” said the gaffer. “ A company 
of them started a factory at Quincy, in Massachusetts, before the Revolution, 
but it did n’t succeed. Mr. Hewes, a Boston merchant, next tried it. His 
' glass-blowers were nearly all Hessians, deserters from the British army. He 
set up his works in the woods of New Hampshire, where fuel was cheap. 
But it was n’t till after the beginning of the present century that glass-making 
> began to prosper in this country. It has now become a very extensive and 
very profitable business. New England manufactures a good share of the 
flint-glass which is made in America, and which I may say, without boasting, 
is equal to any in the world. Our window-glass is made mostly in New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. It does n’t pay to manufacture that 
except where fuel is cheap.” 

“Is n’t it wonderful ? ” said Lawrence, taking up a goblet. “In that 
piece of glass are white sand, and red-lead, and pearlash, and saltpetre, nei¬ 
ther of them transparent by itself, and yet here they are all transparent! It 
does seem a sort of magic that has made them invisible ! ” 

“ There are many wonderful things connected with glass,” said the gaffer. 
“ It will not tarnish. Only one acid has any effect upon it. It is one of the 
most brittle substances, and yet one of the most elastic. A hollow glass ball 
can be made that will rebound half the distance to your hand if you drop it 
on an anvil.” 

Lawrence said he should like such a ball as that; but when told that it was 
pretty sure to break at the second or third rebound, he said “ Oh! ” and 
cheerfully gave it up. 

“It makes the finest sounding bells,” said the Doctor, “and musical 
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glasses are made of it that are played by merely nibbing them with the 
moist fingers. It will condense moisture from the air more quickly than any 
of the metals.” 

‘‘ There is another curious thing,” said the gaffer. “ Drop a ball of melted 
glass in water, and you *d think it would make a tremendous spluttering ; but 
it don’t at first After it has had time to cool a little, then it sets the water 
to bubbling.” 

They had now returned to the gaffer’s room, which they found so full of 
the fumes of the acid that Lawrence immediately began to cough. 

“ You see,” said the gaffer, “ the gold has disappeared. The acid has 
eaten it Come with me now, and I ’ll show you something that happened 
while you were in the cutting-room.” 

Locking the door behind him, he took his visitors once more to the cave, 
which they found full of smoke and steam and stifling heat There he showed 
them the astonishing spectacle of what seemed a cluster of icicles, some a 
yard in length, hanging from the grate under the big furnace. 

“ One of our melting-pots burst It was nearly full of metal, which ran 
down into the fire, of course. Some of it came through the grate, but the 
most of it rushed out through the teaze-hole in a perfect lava flood, which 
came near setting us on fire.” 

“ That must have been a serious loss,” said Lawrence. 

“ Yes. To say nothing of the pot, the glass in it was worth about a htm- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

“ Well,’’ said the Doctor, “ we began with the cave, and we may as well 
end with it.” And, taking leave of the gaffer, he departed with his nephew, 
who, he promised, should come in a few days for the inkstand and cups. 

“ How wonderful it all is ! ” said Lawrence, as they stood on the platform, 
waiting for the train. 

“It is truly wonderful,” replied the Doctor. “ When we consider the 
many uses to which glass is applied, its cheapness, its purity, its beauty, we 
find that it possesses the valuable qualities of nearly all the metals; — incor¬ 
ruptible as gold, clear as silver, useful as iron, what would our houses be 
without it ? It keeps the cold out, it lets the light in. We drink out of it, 
and we see ourselves in it Besides fulfilling a thousand common and do¬ 
mestic uses, it is made into gems that rival the brilliancy of the diamond, and 
into lenses which give new realms to human vision. It restores eyesight to 
the aged, and remedies the defective eyesight of the young. It magnifies 
objects invisible to the naked eye, so that they can be distinctly seen and 
studied; and it brings the heavens near. To it we owe our intimate 
acquaintance with the stars. The telescope is the father of modem astron¬ 
omy, and the soul of the telescope is glass.” 

J, T, Trowbridge, 
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LITTLE ESTHER. 

T he other day I saw a poor old woman in the street, and some children 
laughing at her and calling her names, as she trudged along with a great 
basket on her arm; and it reminded me of a story I had to tell “ Our Young 
Folks.” It is about a little girl, — such a one as goes to your school, perhaps, 
if there is a girl there who learns her lessons more quickly and recites them 
better than any of you, who is always ready to play at any game whenever you 
ask her, and who can run and laugh and shout with the best And if she is 
pretty, too,—very pretty, so that you like her all the better for being good to 
look at, — then you know what sort of girl little Esther Green was, and why 
all the children were so fond of her. Any one who passed the school-house 
at recess, or met the children going home, would hear her name oftener than 
any other, — a sure sign of popularity. “ O Esther, look here ! ”— “ Do 
come here, Esther ! ” — “ Esther’s asked to sit with me this afternoon,” 
— “ O, now, that’s real mean ! you said you *d sit with me, Esther,” — and 
so on. They did not care that her mother was almost the poorest person in 
the village. The fact is, no one was very rich, and if Mr. Taft lived in a 
white house two stories high, and Mrs. Green in a black one with but two 
rooms in it, it was doubtless only because people wanted more flour and meal 
and sugar than they did suits of clothes (for Mrs. Green was the tailoress); 
and that was no reason why Harry Taft should n’t find Esther the first spring 
flowers, and go shares with her in his berrying and nutting expeditions, and 
take her to school on his sled through the deep snows. 

One day, late in October, after school was dismissed, the children still lin¬ 
gered playing about the yard, and Esther had mounted the great wood-pile 
with Harry. She could go anywhere Harry went, for his hand was always 
ready to pull her over the difficult places, though he steadfastly discounte¬ 
nanced his sisters’ attempts at climbing, — saying he could n’t have a parcel 
of girls tagging after him. The wood-pile was nearly finished ; Harry was 
catching the sticks that the boys threw up to him of those that lay scattered 
around, and Esther walked about very much at her ease, calling to the chil¬ 
dren in the yard and chattering to him. 

“ O, I do believe it ’ll snow soon,—just look at the clouds ! Then you’d 
have out your sled, Harry, — would n’t you ? and O, if it should be a real big 
snow-storm like last winter, we’d all bring^our dinners to school and stay all 
day ; would n’t it be nice ? ” 

Harry looked up to answer, and saw her on the very edge of the wood-pile, 
and still stepping back. It was too late to save her ; in another moment 
she was lying on the ground among the loose sticks of wood. Now when a 
little girl has a fall, one of two things may generally be expected, — either that 
she will get up and laugh, or that she will get up and cry ; but Esther did 
neither. She just lay where she had fallen, her eyes half closed, her lips 
slightly parted, and her face as white as an image of her made in snow 
would be. The children were frightened; so was the master, who hurried 
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out of the school-house to see what had happened; and when the doctor 
came and found her lying on orte of the benches, and saying how dreadfully 
her back hurt her, he looked at her very seriously, and went out to see where 
she fell, and came in* and looked at her again, and finally they took her home 
in Farmer Handy’s wagon. 

, Then there were long days and nights when she knew nothing but pain, or 
else raved wildly in a burning fever. She was at school, learning her les¬ 
sons, playing with the children, talking to her mother; but now and 
then she would put out her arms with a great start, and the cry, “ O, I’m 
falling, — catch me! ” After that there was always a silence, as if she 
were really acting over again what had happened. Never since she was born 
had people talked about her so much as they did in the days that she lay so 
ill. The neighbors came in, one after another, to watch with her, or to bring 
her jellies and custards ; and they shook their heads and said they “ s’posed 
t* would be a dreadful loss, — an only child, and her mother thinking every¬ 
thing of her.” Half a dozen times a day, too, there would come gentle knocks 
low down on the door, and when it was opened some little voice would ask, 
breathless, “ O Mis’ Green, how’s Esther ? ” 

At last one day Esther opened her eyes after a long sleep, and began to 
ask all sorts of questions, — what was the matter with her ? how long had 
she been in bed 1 and what was this dreadful pain ? Then they told her that it 
vras because she fell on a sharp stick of wood, and that the doctor said she must 
lie perfectly still, and not try to move, or else she would n’t get well so fast. 

Now Mrs. Green had to be at work in the kitchen sometimes, and Esther, 
left all to herself, used to have very queer fancies. One was that she was 
going to die. Lizzie Strout had a fever last year and died, and now Esther 
had had a fever, so she would die too. But she would n’t say anything about 
it to mother till the time came; then she should put her arms around her 
neck and kiss her good by; and the tears began to come into her eyes think¬ 
ing of the sadness of that parting. She would say good by to Lucy Blake, 
her best friend and desk-mate, and to Harry, too, of course, — he would be 
sorry; and she would ask Lucy to forgive an)rthing she had ever done or 
said to her that was unkind. Then how would it be at school without her ? 
Lucy would have no one to share her desk, and she would be at the head of 
the spelling class when Esther was n’t there. And they would bring home 
her books and slate,— Lucy and she had carried home Lizzie’s; and moth¬ 
er would cry as Mrs. Strout had done, and ask if they missed her at schooL 
And she would be lying out in the graveyard with the stone at her head, 
marked “ Esther: Only child.” There was no long name to put on her 
gravestone: it would seem more like her than Lizzie’s did like Lizzie; for 
somehow she never could think that “ Elizabeth Parmenter, Youngest Daugh¬ 
ter of Jonathan Strout and Mary his Wife,” was the Lizzie slje knew so well. 
She would be lying there and mother at home alone, setting only one cup 
and plate on the table, and missing her little girl. The tears came in a great 
flood then, and she had to stifle her sobs in the pillow. 

When Mrs. Green came back, she wanted to know, “ What’s the matter 
with my Esther ? Is the pain very bad, dear ? ” 
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‘‘ Pretty bad,” Esther said. And then mother would sit down and talk to 
' her, or tell her stories. She had to spare a good deal of time from her work 
to niaJce herself entertaining. The school-children came in, though, every 
day or two, some of them, and Harry quite often at first. But it must be 
' confessed that his visits were not entirely satisfactory. Having asked 
, Esther how she did, and having said he hoped she would be better soon, 
he appeared to have nothing further to add, but would stand at the 
foot of the bed gazing at her and twirling his cap, with the occasional 
variety of dropping it and picking it up again, till it seemed that the silence 
could only be broken by Mrs. Green coming in, dishcloth or broom in hand^ 
to say, “ How’s your mother, Harry ? ” Then he would answer quite brisk- 
' ly, ^ Pretty well, thank you,” and in a minute, as if a bright thought had 
^ struck him, “Well, good by, Esther.” And Esther wondered at his si¬ 
lence, and Mrs. Green called him a mumchancej but I think she was a little 
. hard on him, for it must take one rather aback to go to see somebody who 
' has long brown curls, and pink cheeks, and a tongue of the kind supposed to 
be hung in the middle, and find her with all her hair cut oflf, and her face so 
white you can hardly tell it from the pillow, as she lies there looking at you 
with great eyes, and answering by “ yes ” or “ no,” or perhaps only by a little 
smile, when you speak to her. 

Lucy was the most frequent visitor. She used to sit on the edge of the 
bed and talk for an hour at a time, so that when she slipped down, saying 
she must go, and would come again soon, Esther’s “ O yes, do ! ” was quite 
fervent; but, as the pleasant spring weather came on, Lucy’s visits grew 
j few and far between, and when she did come she had a great deal to say 
about a certain Sarah Carroll, whom Esther didn’t know or care about, 
whose father had come to the village lately, and set up a shop where 
“ feshionable garments were cut and made at the lowest possible prices,” 

' as Lucy quoted from the placard in the window. 

“ Sarah is real nice. I wish you knew her, Esther,” she said. “ But she 
does n’t study a bit, and in the class, when she’s going to miss, she looks at 
Harry Taft, and he tells her. I think he likes her because she has your seat, 
— till you want it, you know.” 

' In all these long months that Esther lay in bed she came to forget the 
idea that she was going to die ; for the pain grew less day by day, and the 
doctor’s visits ceased, and now she took another fancy. She thought she 
was getting crooked with lying in bed. 

“ I must sit up, mother,” she would say, “ to get out straight I feel all 
hunched up, I ’ve been lying here so long.” 

“ Why, dear, I guess I would n’t,” her mother always said. “ I don’t be- 
' lieve you ’re strong enough yet.” 

However, she talked so much and so often about it, that one day Mrs. 
Green lifted her^p and put the pillows behind her. 

“ And now I want to see how I look. Will you bring me the glass, moth¬ 
er ? I have n’t seen myself since my hair was cut off,” said Esther. 

“ 0, I ’ll tell you how you look, dear.” But that would n’t do at all, so- 
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Mrs. Green took down the glass from its nail and held it before her. Esther 
was n’t particularly pleased with her appearance. 

“ How funny I look! ” she said. “ I Ve been real sick, —have n’t I ? and 
my shoulders just the way Jane Harmon has hers in school, and Master 
Brown tells her not to. Why, mother! ” she added, looking up quite 
startled ; “ I can’t put ’em down again. O, I ought to have sat up before ! ” 

“ That has n’t anything to do with it, dear,” said Mrs. Green. “ It’s where | 
you fell and hurt yourself. The doctor said you’d have to show it — some.” I 
“ Then I know what makes the pain in my back,” said Esther, suddenly. | 
“ There’s a hump coming there ; I told you it felt so.” | 

Mrs. Green turned away to hang up the glass, but she came back to the 
bed in a minute, and, stooping to kiss her, she said ; — | 

“ You must n’t think about it, my darling; nobody else will. The doctor 
was saying, at one time, that you would n’t get over it; so you and I must be 
very glad things have turned out as they have.” 

Esther said nothing more, except presently that she wanted to lie down 
again ; and, when she was comfortably settled, Mrs. Green went into the 
kitchen, shut the door, and, putting her face in her apron, cried as if her 
heart would break. She had done that a good many times before, thinking 
of the “ dearest, sweetest, prettiest child that ever lived,” — as she sobbed 
to herself, — who never again would stand up before her fair and straight and 
tall. Then, as she wiped her eyes, she wondered that Esther had taken it so 
quietly. However, when her mother lay down beside her that night, Esther 
seemed to have something on her mind. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ I’ve been thinking about old Betty Hoppin, — how 
the boys used to plague her and laugh at her. And the girls, too, sometimes, 
— I did once myself; but when I was sorry and went after her to give her 
half my gingerbread, she said, so cross, ‘ I don’t want your cake, child.’ ” 

“ Maybe she was n’c cross,” said Mrs. Green ; “ Betty had a gruff voice. ■ 
Poor soul! she’s well out of this world and gone to a better, I hope.” 

“ Well, mother, does there always have to be an old woman to go round 
for the cold victuals ? ” 

“ Why, no, there don’t have to be, dear; but, if there is an old woman that 
can’t work, she’s likely to want ’em, I suppose.” 

“ Because I was thinking, what if I should go about with a basket, some¬ 
time, as Betty did. I shall look like her, you know, — she was all crooked. 
And then if the children called after me, I could say: ‘ Why, you must n’t 
do so ; I’m Esther Green, who used to go to school with you ; don’t you 
remember ? ’ O, but they’d be grown up, too, would n’t they ? and those 
children would n’t know me ! They’d say, ‘ Hallo, little old woman ! ’ ” 

“ Why, Esther, child, you ’ll break my heart! ” cried Mrs. Green ; and then 
added gently, “ you must n’t talk so, I can’t bear to hear ^'ou. And what 
makes you think of such things, dear ? You won’t go round with a basket 
while you have mother to take care of you, — will you ? So she talked and 
comforted her; but long after Esther had fallen quietly asleep, trusting 
in “ mother’s ” ability to take care of her, Mrs. Green lay thinking that the 
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time might come when she would have to leave her, and praying that no one 
might ever be cruel to her girl, but that all might be more kind and gentle 
to her, just because of her sad infirmity, and for His sake who pitied the 
lame and the halt and the blind. 

The doctor said Esther was getting better, but still she suffered a good 
deal at times all through the summer and autumn; and when there was no 
pain she was very weak, so that the next winter found her only strong 
enough to sit up in bed. And in the first cold days of that cold winter 
the wolf came to the door. Not wolf, but the wolf; the one that goes 
ravening through the world, always devouring and never satisfied. He finds 
his prey among the poorest of the people who work with their hands for a 
living; and when such a one falls ill, or is disabled from any cause, he will 
howl and prowl about that house, almost sure of a victim there. The name 
of the wolf is Poverty. Now Mrs. Green had the rheumatism in one arm and 
hand so badly that she could n’t do any odd jobs of washing and ironing that 
might be offered her, nor finish the piece of homespun that Mr. Carroll had 
agreed to buy. Nobody had asked her to make it up into jackets and trou¬ 
sers, or coats and pantaloons, because every one preferred to be fashionably 
fitted ; which was rather bad for Mrs. Green, although it is delightful to think 
how elegant they must all have looked. 

“ And there’s my stockings,” said Mrs. Green, one day, looking at the blue 
yam and knitting-needles. “ I wish I’d begun ’em a little sooner.” 

“ Mother, why can’t I knit ? ” asked Esther. “ I should like to, and I 
have sometimes, for fun, you know.” 

Mother had no objections, so Esther began to knit in earnest^ and was 
highly delighted with her self-imposed task. 

“ I ’ll get ’em done for you this week, mother,” she promised. “ And then 
I shall want to make some more. You ’ll want two or three pairs, — won’t 
you ? I like to knit so ! ” 

“ I ’ll want as many as you ’ll make me,” said Mrs. Green, pleased to see 
her so happy. “ There’s plenty of yarn.” But Esther found another cus¬ 
tomer : the doctor came in and saw her at work. 

“ What! knitting stockings ! ” said he. “ They ’re for me, I suppose. 
For mother ? O, that’s too bad! Mother’s got enough, I know, and I ’ve 
no little girl to keep me tidy. Now won’t you make me some when you’ve 
finished that pair ? ” 

“ O yes, sir. Thank you,” said Esther. 

“ No, it’s I that ’ll thank you^'^ said the doctor; “ though I should n’t 
expect to pay for them that way. You can just calculate how much yarn 
there was in them, Mrs. Green, and how much time it took.” 

‘‘ Why, Doctor, Esther would be glad to make ’em for you for nothing ; 
she knows ly)w good you’ve been to her.” 

“ But I should n’t be glad to have her. I’ve never worn anything yet that 
was n’t paid for, Mrs. Green, and you would n’t advise me to begin now,— 
would you ? ” 

So it was settled that Esther should fit the doctor out with stockings ; and 
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she was very proud of helping mother by earning some money, though she 
did n^t know, and Mrs. Green would have been very sorry to have her know, 
how much it was needed. By and by people began to talk about it in the 
village, and some one would say : “ Mis’ Green’s Esther’s knitting stock¬ 
ings to sell. I should n’t wonder if she was poorly oflf just now, what with the 
rheumatism and all. Perhaps 1 ’d better get Esther to knit some for the 
boys, — my hands are full enough, goodness knows.” 

And then there were other people who “guessed Mis’ Green wasn’t 
very provident” They were the same persons, of course, who used to be 
“ afraid Mis’ Green was teaching Esther to think too much of her outside,” 
when she walked into church behind her mother, with new ribbons on her 
bonnet, and looking as sweet as a pink. 

However, Esther had plenty to do, and the wolf was fairly driven off that 
time by a little girl’s knitting-needle. Mrs. Green’s hands got well, and the 
doctor said Esther would be up before next summer, but I can’t tell about 
that, for my story ends here. Perhaps the doctor was mistaken. Perhaps — 
because, even if she were up, she never could be well and strong again— the 
Great Physician in mercy laid his hand upon her, and they put up a little stone 
in the graveyard, marked “ Esther: Only child.” Or perhaps the thread of 
life, though slender, was tenacious, and it is the mother who has slept this 
many a year, while the village has grown into a great city, where iron fingers 
are making hundreds of pairs of stockings fister than Esther could knit one. 
And Esther, little Esther (she would always be that, you know), lonely and 
old and poor, creeps about with a great basket on her arm, while the children 
— no, the children’s children of the boys and girls who went to school with 
her, point at her and shout after her in the streets, “ Hallo, old Polly ! how 
are all the folks ? ” — “ Going it two-forty to-day, are n’t you ? ” — “ What 
you got in your basket ? ” — “ Please give us some cold victuals ! ” 

G. Howard. 




THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 

THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF FLORIDA. 

F lorida is thrown out like a pier from our continent, —a breakwater, 
as it were, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico; and its 
geographical position has a direct bearing upon its structure. Indeed, it 
owes its existence, in part, to a great tropical current, which sweeps over 
from the western coast of Africa to the American shore, and pours a portion, 
of its warm tide into the basin, lying between Central America and the 
United States, known as the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is nothing you should study with more care, on your maps, than the 
ocean currents. They are far more interesting, and far more important in 
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their bearing on the history of the world and the condition of its inhabitants, 
than many of the local facts with which our geographies are filled. I would 
not undervalue the latter. It is well, perhaps, that you should know the 
names of all the counties and towns in the various States, their respective 
products, and the number of their inhabitants, — if you can remember them.* 
But, while details of this kind are learned to-day and forgotten to-morrow, 
there are physical facts too impressive to escape the memory when they 
have once been understood. Among them is the history of the Gulf Stream, 
of which I will say something here, because it is closely connected with that 
of Florida. 

From the western coast of Africa an immense body of water starts on a 
journey northward. Heated under a tropical sun, it goes laden with bene¬ 
dictions, carrying a softer atmosphere and a more genial climate to the cold 
and sterile countries toward which it travels. 

Crossing the Atlantic first in an almost westerly direction, though bear¬ 
ing slightly to the north, it reaches the coast of South America. There it 
meets the great headland of Cape St. Roque. The current breaks against 
this large promontory and becomes divided, a part turning southward along 
the Brazilian coast, while the remainder continues its course in a northwest¬ 
erly direction. Arriving on the shore of Central America, it finds the broad 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico open, and rushes in to fill that wide basin \ 
then with diminished bulk pursues its path along the Southern States. 

From this point it is known to us as the Gulf Stream, having received that 
name before the whole history of the current was understood. Indeed, fi-om 
a very early period, navigators had been familiar with a broad belt of warm 
water in the North Atlantic Ocean. They constantly crossed it in their voy¬ 
ages, and they named it the Gulf Stream, supposing that, as it issued from 
the Gulf of Mexico, it must originate there. 

But this stream, powerful though it be, cannot have undisputed possession 
of the road, any more than other great potentates. Leaving the Gulf of 
Mexico to travel up our coast, it meets a current of a very different charac¬ 
ter coming down from the north. This body of cold water has started fi-om 
the arctics, as the Gulf Stream has started from the tropics. Poured out 
through Baffin’s Bay, it hurries southward, following the line of our Atlantic 
States, and keeping close to the shore. Having thus got possession of the 
inside track, it crowds the warmer current out, until, in the neighborhood of 
Cape Cod, the Gulf Stream, fairly driven from the ground, turns more 
decidedly eastward, and finally crosses to the British coast 

* In this connection I cannot but call the attention of parents and teachers to Guyot*s admirable series 
of geographies, which are not so well known as they should be ; though Mr. Guyol’s own reputation as 
one of the first geographers now living is their best recommendation. The plan of these geographies 
is as simple as it is intelligent. They teach geography in its larger sense, —not as a mere inventory of 
countries, towns,*rivers, mountains, &c., but as a science treating of those physical laws which con¬ 
trol the climate and general conditions of the earth’s surface, determine its divisions into distinct 
r^poas, and influence the development and history of its inhabitants. Beginning with an elementary 
work for very young children, attractive to little folks from its abundant illustrations, clear maps, and 
simple text, this series is continued through a succession of , volumes, gradually adapted to the use of 
higher schools and more mature students. 
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You can easily understand how powerful must be the effect of this moving 
mass of heated water along its whole course. Indeed, its warm breath is felt 
for many miles on either side. It gives the pleasant climate to Newport 
which makes it such a favorite resort, and, condensing in vapors and clouds 
on the banks of Newfoundland, it hangs over that region in an ever-renewed 
curtain of fog. Even on the shores of southern England and Ireland, though 
in the long journey thitherward it has lost much of its tropical character, it 
still retains genial heat enough to soften the ocean mists which keep those 
countries always green and fertile. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, they chose a lati¬ 
tude in which, judging by the situation of the home they left behind, they had 
a right to expect a climate as warm as that of England, or even warmer, 
since the land lay farther south. They did not know, nor did any one, until 
long afterwards, that, in place of the warm current which flowed toward the 
British isles, a current bringing with it the very chill of the arctic ice bathed 
the coast of New England ; nor did they know that to the north of their 
new home lay open plains, unbroken by any great chains of mountains, over 
which swept southward the pitiless blasts from polar snow-fields. 

I suppose, when you boys and girls who live in our northern and eastern 
States hasten to school on some bitter January morning, running and sliding 
to keep yourselves warm, you do not stop to ask why our climate is so cold 
and our winter wind so strong and piercing. You are too busy stamping 
your feet, and blowing your fingers to keep the blood in circulation, for that; 
but perhaps when you reach the school-room, and are warming yourselves 
around the stove, you may like to hear a little physical geography which 
has a direct bearing on your own sensations. You may be interested to 
know that the high wind which almost blew you to school owed its un¬ 
broken force to the fact that America has no lofty chain of mountains to 
intercept the winter winds ifrom the north. 

The early settlers of New England were as ignorant of these facts as some 
of you may be ; but they learned from hard experience, though they could not 
explain the cause of the phenomenon, that the same latitudes often have very 
different climates. Only through later investigations of physical laws we have 
learned that mountain chains, acting as screens against the winds, and ocean 
currents, bringing warm or cold water to our shores, have as much to do with 
climate as degrees of latitude. 

Perhaps it is as well that our forefathers were not better informed; they 
might have turned aside from the granite rocks of New England, and have 
hesitated to expose their colony to the hardships and diflSculties which in the 
end made their best strength, and developed the finest qualities of their 
descendants. 

But to return to Florida. I have said that she owes her existence in great 
part to the influence of the Gulf Stream. This is true, though in an indi¬ 
rect sense, and only because the temperature of the warm water in which 
her shores are always steeping is favorable to the development of certain lit¬ 
tle animals, which, by simply growing, have built up a large portion, if not the 
whole, of the State of Florida, from the ocean bottom. 
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You are all familiar with the general outline of Florida ; but, that it may be 
present to your minds while you read, I subjoin a small map of the penin¬ 
sula, to which we may refer from time to time. 



Just outside its lower extremity are a number of islands, — the easternmost 
almost touching the main-land, while the western lie a little farther off. 

In consequence of this peculiarity in their disposition, the space left 
between these islands and the Florida coast, marked on the map as mud flats, 
is broad and open at the western outlet, but almost closed toward the east. 
It is important to remember the form of this broad intervening space, 
stretching between the keys and the main-land, because the narrower and 
more shallow end may easily be filled up with sand, mud, &c. If you will 
look at the map, you will see, by the flats at the eastern end of this once 
open channel, that such a process is actually going on. In fact, a current 
sets toward the channel, drifting into it sand, mud, and debris of all sorts. 

I hope to show you that these flats, being gradually consolidated into dry 
land, will at last make a bridge between the islands and the lower extremity 
of Florida, uniting them solidly together, so that the former will cease to be 
islands and will become part of the main-land. 

Indeed, we shall find that Florida herself, so far as her structure is known, 
is only a succession of such rows of islands as now lie outside her south¬ 
ern shore, united together by flats exactly like those accumulating at this mo¬ 
ment between the present islands and the coast These islands are called 
the Keys of Florida, and are distinguished from one another by a variety of 
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appellations, such as Sand Key, Key West, Indian Key, Long Key, and the 
like. They are of various sizes ; some — like Key West, for instance — are 
large, inhabited islands, planted with fruit and flower gardens, where cocoa- 
nuts and other palms, orange-trees, and bananas, grow in great luxuriance, 
while others are mere barren rocks scarcely rising above the surface of 
the ocean, washed over by the waves, and wholly destitute of verdure. 

Suppose now that in fancy we sail out from the keys on their seaward 
side, choosing a bright, calm day, when the surface of the ocean is still. The 
waters of that region are always remarkably clear; and under such influ¬ 
ences of sky and atmosphere they are so transparent that the bottom may 
be seen at a considerable depth, distinct as a picture under glass. 

Sailing southward to a distance of some four or five miles from the keys, 
we find ourselves in the neighborhood of a rocky wall rising from the ocean 
bottom. As we approach it, if we look over the side of the boat, we shall see 
that we are passing over a floating shrubbery, a branching growth spreading 
in every direction, its lighter portions swaying gently with the movement of 
the sea. It is not green, like land shrubbery, but has a variety of soft, bright 
hues, — purple, rosy, amethyst, yellow, brown, and orange. If circumstances 
are favorable, and the water crystal-clear, as it sometimes is, we shall have 
glimpses of bright-colored fishes swimming in and out amid this tangled 
thicket, or here and there we may discern a variety of sea-anemones, their 
soft feathery fringes fully expanded. 

This wonderful growth over which we have imagined ourselves to be sail¬ 
ing is the top of a coral walk Reaching the surface of the water at intervals, 
it forms little rocky islands here and there, divided from each other by open 
channels, through some of which vessels of considerable size may pass. 
This wall is in fact a repetition of the same process as that which has formed 
the inner row of keys, though in a more incomplete stage ; it is built up 
by the coral animals from the sea bottom. Wherever circumstances are 
most favorable to their development, there they grow most rapidly. In such 
spots they bring the wall to the sea level sooner than in others. 

This done, however, the work of the coral animals ceases, because they 
cannot live out of the water. But in consequence of a process of decay and 
decomposition, which I shall describe when we examine the structure and life 
of the animals themselves, such a wall — or coral reef, as it is called — is 
surrounded by coral sand and fragments worn away fron\ it by the action of 
the sea. 

Materials of this sort, mixed with sea-weed, broken shells, &c., soon gather 
upon the top of the reef wherever the coral growth has brought it to the sea 
level. By degrees a soil is collected upon such spots, raising them mqjre and 
more above the surface of the water. In this way the islands have been 
formed which we call the Keys of Florida; and in the same way the little 
patches now rising highest on the summit of the Reef will enlarge gradually 
into more and more extensive islands, though at present many of them are 
scarcely visible above the water level. 

Look now once more at the map, that 3roa may impress upon your minds 
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the relations of these different formations, which give such a peculiar charac¬ 
ter to the southern extremity of Florida. First you have the shore of the 
peninsula itself, then the mud flats, outside of which lie the keys, and beyond 
the latter, and divided from them by a channel, — the “ ship channel,” as it 
is called, — the ocean wall of which I have spoken. 

This outer wall of the Florida coast is the coral reef so dreaded by sea¬ 
men because it forms a complete trap for vessels. 

Coming to the surface, as I have said, only here and there, but stretching 
for a distance of some hvmdred and fifty miles, its long line of breakers is a 
terror and a snare to sailors. Neither is it easy to guard against these 
dangers, since, for reasons which you will understand when I have ex¬ 
plained more fully the nature of the reef, it has been very diflicult to estab¬ 
lish light-houses upon it There are active agencies at work in the substance 
of the wall, undermining it in such a manner that large portions may easily 
be tom oflfby storms. It has even happened that a light-house built upon 
the reef, in the hope of affording security to navigation, has been rent away 
with the very foundations on which it stood, and washed into the sea. 

Now that, through the labors of the Coast Survey, the position of the reef 
and its outline, as well as its structure and growth, are better understood, 
such accidents are less frequent, and there is good reason to believe that the 
present light-houses will stand securely for many years. 

In the present chapter I have described only the external appearance of 
those lighter branching kinds of corals which live in shallow waters and may 
be seen growing on the upper part of the reefl Were the whole wall, how¬ 
ever, composed of those more delicate species known as fan corals and the 
like, it would have little solidity, for they ofier a comparatively slight resist¬ 
ance to the action of the waves and storms. 

In my next article I shall tell you something of the internal structure and 
mode of growth of corals ; arid in the end you will see how wonderfully the 
different kinds are fitted into the various parts of the reef, the more massive 
ones below, the lighter above, so that finally a wall is formed more solid 
and more indestructible than any ever built by man. 

Elizabeth C, Agassiz, 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

NINTH PACKET. 

William Henry's Letter to Dorry, 
pvEAR DORRY,— 

^ I’m just as hungry as anything, now, about all the time. My grand¬ 
mother says she’s so glad to see me eat again ; and so am I glad to eat, my¬ 
self. Things taste better than they did before. Maybe I shall come back 
to school again pretty soon, my father says ; but my grandmother guesses 
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appellations, such as Sand Key, Key West, Indian Key, Long Key, and the 
like. They are of various sizes ; some — like Key West, for instance — are 
large, inhabited islands, planted with fruit and flower gardens, where cocoa- 
nuts and other palms, orange-trees, and bananas, grow in great luxuriance, 
while others are mere barren rocks scarcely rising above the surface of 
the ocean, washed over by the waves, and wholly destitute of verdure. 

Suppose now that in fancy we sail out from the keys on their seaward 
side, choosing a bright, calm day, when the surface of the ocean is still. The 
waters of that region are always remarkably clear; and under such influ¬ 
ences of sky and atmosphere they are so transparent that the bottom may 
be seen at a considerable depth, distinct as a picture under glass. 

Sailing southward to a distance of some four or five miles from the keys, 
we find ourselves in the neighborhood of a rocky wall rising from the ocean 
bottom. As we approach it, if we look over the side of the boat, we shall see 
that we are passing over a floating shrubbery, a branching growth spreading 
in every direction, its lighter portions swaying gently with the movement of 
the sea. It is not green, like land shrubbery, but has a variety of soft, bright 
hues, — purple, rosy, amethyst, yellow, brown, and orange. If circumstances 
are favorable, and the water crystal-clear, as it sometimes is, we shall have 
glimpses of bright-colored fishes swimming in and out amid this tangled 
thicket, or here and there we may discern a variety of sea-anemones, their 
soft feathery fringes fully expanded. 

This wonderful growth over which we have imagined ourselves to be sail¬ 
ing is the top of a coral walk Reaching the surface of the water at intervals, 
it forms little rocky islands here and there, divided from each other by open 
channels, through some of which vessels of considerable size may pass. 
This wall is in fact a repetition of the same process as that which has formed 
the inner row of keys, though in a more incomplete stage ; it is built up 
by the coral animals from the sea bottom. Wherever circumstances are 
most favorable to their development, there they grow most rapidly. In such 
spots they bring the wall to the sea level sooner than in others. 

This done, however, the work of the coral animals ceases, because they 
cannot live out of the water. But in consequence of a process of decay and 
decomposition, which I shall describe when we examine the structure and life 
of the animals themselves, such a wall — or coral reef, as it is called — is 
surrounded by coral sand and fragments worn away from it by the action of 
the sea. 

Materials of this sort, mixed with sea-weed, broken shells, &c., soon gather 
upon the top of the reef wherever the coral growth has brought it to the sea 
level. By degrees a soil is collected upon such spots, raising them mqjre and 
more above the surface of the water. In this way the islands have been 
formed which we call the Keys of Florida; and in the same way the little 
patches now rising highest on the summit of the Reef will enlarge gradually 
into more and more extensive islands, though at present many of them are 
scarcely visible above the water level 

Look now once more at the map, that you may impress upon your minds 
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the relations of these different formations, which give such a peculiar charac¬ 
ter to the southern extremity of Florida. First you have the shore of the 
peninsula itself, then the mud flats, outside of which lie the keys, and beyond 
the latter, and divided from them by a channel, — the “ ship channel,” as it 
is called, — the ocean wall of which I have spoken. 

This outer wall of the Florida coast is the coral reef so dreaded by sea¬ 
men because it forms a complete trap for vessels. 

Coming to the surface, as I have said, only here and there, but stretching 
for a distance of some hvmdred and fifty miles, its long line of breakers is a 
terror and a snare to sailors. Neither is it easy to guard against these 
dangers, since, for reasons which you will understand when I have ex¬ 
plained more fully the nature of the reef, it has been very difficult to estab¬ 
lish light-houses upon it There are active agencies at work in the substance 
of the wall, undermining it in such a manner that large portions may easily 
be tom off by storms. It has even happened that a light-house built upon 
the reef, in the hope of affording security to navigation, has been rent away 
with the very foundations on which it stood, and washed into the sea. 

Now that, through the labors of the Coast Survey, the position of the reef 
and its outline, as well as its structure and growth, are better understood, 
such accidents are less frequent, and there is good reason to believe that the 
present light-houses will stand securely for many years. 

In the present chapter I have described only the external appearance of 
those lighter branching kinds of corals which live in shallow waters and may 
be seen growing on the upper part of the reef Were the whole wall, how¬ 
ever, composed of those more delicate species known as fan corals and the 
like, it would have little solidity, for they offer a comparatively slight resist¬ 
ance to the action of the waves and storms. 

In my next article I shall tell you something of the internal structure and 
mode of growth of corals ; arid in the end you will see how wonderfully the 
different kinds are fitted into the various parts of the reef, the more massive 
ones below, the lighter above, so that finally a wall is formed more solid 
and more indestructible than any ever built by man. 

Elizabeth C, Agassiz, 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

NINTH PACKET. 

William Henry's Letter to Dorry, 
pvEAR DORRY,-- 

I’m just as hungry as anything, now, about all the time. My grand¬ 
mother says she *s so glad to see me eat again ; and so am I glad to eat, my¬ 
self. Things taste better than they did before. Maybe I shall come back 
to school again pretty soon, my father says ; but my grandmother guesses 
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not very, because she thinks I should have a relapse if I did. A relapse is 
to get sick again when you *re getting well; and, if I should get sick again, 
O what should I do ! for I want to go out-doors. If they’d only let me go 
out, I’d saw wood all day, or anything. There is n’t much fun in being sick, 
I tell you, Dorry ; but getting well, O, that’s the thing ! I tell you getting 
well’s jolly ! I have very good things sent to me about every day, and when 
I want to make molasses candy my grandmother says ye& every time, if she 
is n’t frj’ing anything in the spider herself; and then I wait and whistle to 
my sister’s canary-bird, or else look out the window. But she tells me to 

stand a yard back, because she 
says cold comes in the window- 
cracks : and my Uncle Jacob, he 
took the yardstick one day, and 
measured a yard, and put a chalk 
mark there, where my toes must 
come to, he said. If I hold the 
yardstick a foot and a half up 
from the floor, my sister’s kitty 
can jump over it tip-top. My sis¬ 
ter has made a Red-Riding-Hood cloak for her kitty, and a muflf to put her 
fore paws in, and takes her out. 

Yesterday Uncle Jacob came into the house and said he had brought a car¬ 
riage to carry me over to Aunt Phebe’s; and when I looked out it was n’t 
anything but a wheelbarrow. My grandmother said I must wrap up, for 
’t was the first time ; so she put two overcoats on me, and my father’s long 
stockings over my shoes and stockings, and a good many comforters, and 
then a great shawl over my head so I need n’t breathe the air ; and ’t was 
about as bad as to stay in. Uncle Jacob asked her if there was a Billy in that 
bundle, when he saw it. “ Hallo, in there ! ” says he. “ Hallo, out there ! ” 
says I. Then he took me 
up in his arms, and carried 
me out, and doubled me up, 
and put me down in the 
wheelbarrow, and threw the 
buffalo over me ; but one leg 
got undoubled, and fell out, 
so I had to drag my foot 
most all the way. Aunt 
Phebe undid me, and set me 
close to the fire; and Lucy 
Maria and the rest of them 
brought me story-books and 
picture-papers; and Tommy, 
he kept round me all the 
time, making me whittle him out little boats out of a shingle, and we had 
some fun sailing ’em in a milk-pan. Aunt Phebe had chicken broth for 
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dinner, and I had a very good appetite. She let me look into all her 
closets and boxes, and let me open all her drawers. But I had to have a lit¬ 
tle white blanket pinned on when 1 went round, because she was afraid her 
room was n’t kept so warm as my grandmother’s. Soon as Uncle Jacob 
came in and saw that little white blanket he began to laugh. So Aunt 
Phebe has got out the signal of distressf says he. He calls that blanket 
the “ signal of distress,.” because when any of them don’t feel well, or have 
the toothache or anything, she puts it on them. She says he shall have to 
wear it some time, and I guess he ’ll look funny, he’s so tall, with it on. The 
fellers played base-ball close to Aunt Phebe’s garden. I tell you I shall be 
glad enough to get out-doors. 1 tell you it is n’t much fun to look out the 
window and see ’em play ball But Uncle Jacob says if the ball hit me 
’t would knock me over now. Aunt Phebe was just as clever, and let me 
whittle right on the floor, and did n’t care a mite. And we made corn-balls. 
But the best fun was finding things, when I was rummaging. 1 found some 
pictures in an old trunk that she said I might have, and I want you to give 
them to Bubby Short to put in the Panorama he said he was going to make. 
He said the price to see it would be two cents. They are true ones, for they 
are about Aunt Phebe’s little Tommy. One day, when he was a good deal 
smaller feller than he is now, he went out when it had done raining one day, 
and the wind blew hard, and he found an old umbrella, and did just what is ^ 
in the pictures. The school-teacher that boarded there, O, she could draw 
cows and pigs and anything; and she drew these pictures, and wrote about 
them underneath. 

I wish you would write me a letter, and tell Benjie to, and Bubby Short 
From your aflectionate friend, 

William Henry. 

P. S. What are you fellers playing now ? 


TOMMY ON HIS TRAVELS. 

Tommy sets forth upon his travels aroxmd the house, taking with him his 
whip. 
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At the first comer he picks up an umbrella. A larger boy opens the \xx 
brella, and shows him the way to hold it. Being an old umbrella, it shu 
down again. But Tommy still keeps on in this way. 

At the second comer, a gust of wind takes down the umbrella, and bloii 
his cape over his head. He pushes on, however, whip in hand, dragging^ tl 
umbrella behind him. 



On turning the third corner, a hen mns between his legs, and throws hin 
down in the mud 
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He is taken inside, stripped and washed, and left sitting upon the floor 
in his knit shirt, waiting for clean clothes. He can reach the handle of 
the molasses-jug. He does reach the handle, and tips over the jug. His 
mother finds him eating molasses oflf the floor with his forefinger. Tommy 
looks up with a sweet smile. 

William Henry's Letter to his Grandmother. 

My dear Grandmother,— 

I’ve been here three days now. I came safe all the way, but that glass 
vial you put that medicine into, down in the comer of the trunk, broke, and 
some white stockings down there, they soaked it all up ; but I sha’ n’t have 
to take it now, and no matter, 1 guess, for I feel well, all but my legs feeling 
weak so I can’t run hardly any. When I got here, the boys were playing 
ball; but they all ran to shake hands, and slapped my shoulders so they 
almost slapped me down, 

X; 


and hollered out, “ How are 
you, Billy ? ” How fares 
ye ? ” “ Welcome back ! ” 

“ Got well ? ” “ Good for 
you, Billy! ” Gus Beals — 
he’s the great tall one we 
call “ Mr. Augustus ” — he 
called out, “ How are you, 
red-top ? ” And then Dor- 
ry called out to him, “ How 
are you, hay-pole ? ” Dorry 
and Bubby Short want me 
to tell you to thank Aunt 
Phebe for their doughnuts, 

and you, too, for that molasses candy. The candy got soft, and the paper 
jammed itself all into the candy, but Bubby Short sa 3 rs he loves paper when 
it has molasses candy all over it I gave some of the things to Benjie. 
Something hurt me all the way coming, in the toe of my boot; and when I 
got here I looked, and’t was a five-cent piece right in the toe ! I know who 

’t was ! ’T was Uncle Jacob when 
he made believe look to see if that 
boot-top wasn’t made of mighty 
poor leather. I went to spend it 
yesterday, down to the Two Bet¬ 
seys’ shop. Lame Betsey called 
me a poor little dear, and was just 
going to kiss me, but I twisted my 
fiice round. I’m too big for all 
that now, I guess. She looked 
for something to give me, and was 




just going to give me a stick of candy; but the other Betsey said ’t was 
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no use to give little boys candy, for they’d only swallow it right down; 
so she gave me a row of pins, for she said pins were proper handy things 
when your buttons ripped off. Just when I was coming back from the Two 
Betseys’ shop, 1 met Capper Skyblue. He goes about selling cakes now. 
A good many boys were round him, in a hurry to buy first, and all you 
could hear was, “ Here, Capper I ” “ This way. Capper 1 ” “ You know 
me, Capper!” “Me, me, me!” One boy—he’s a new boy—spoke up 
loud and said, “Mr. Skyblue, please attend to me, if you please, for I 
have five pennies to spend! ” He came from Jersey. The fellers call him 
“Old Wonder Boy,” because he brags and tells such big stories. But 
now, just as soon as he begins to tell, Dorry begins too, and always tells the 
biggest, — makes them up, you know. O, I tell you, Dorry gives it to him 
good! You’d die a laughing to hear Dorry, and so do all the fellers. W. 
B.,—that’s what we call Old Wonder Boy sometimes, — W stands for 
Wonder, and B stands for Boy, — he says cents are not cents; says they 
are pennies, for the Jersey folks call them pennies, and he guesses they 
know. He says he gets his double handful of pennies to spend every day 
down in Jersey. But Bubby Short says he knows that’s a whopper, for he 
knows there would n’t anybody’s mother give them their double handful of 
pennies to spend every day, nor cents either, nor their father either. And 
then Dorry told Old Wonder Boy that he supposed it took his double hand¬ 
ful of pennies to buy a roll of lozenges down in Jersey. Then W. B. said 
that our lozenges were all flour and water, but down in Jersey they were 
clear sugar, and just as plenty as huckleberries. Dorry said he did n’t be¬ 
lieve any huckleberries grew out there, or, if they did, they’d be nothing but 
red ones, for the ground was red out in Jersey. But W. B. said no matter if 
the ground was red, the huckleberries were just as black as Yankee huckle¬ 
berries, and blacker too, and three times bigger, and ten times thicker. 
Said he picked twenty quarts one day. 

Dorry said, “ Poh, that was n’t much of a pick 1 ” Says he, “ Now I ’ll tell 
you a huckleberry story that’s worth something.” Then all the boys began 
to hit elbows, for they knew Dorry would make up some funny thing. Says 
he: “ I went a huckleberrying once to Wakonok Swamp, and I carried a four- 
teen-quart tin pail, and a great covered basket, besides a good many quart 
and pint things. You’d better believe they hung thick in that swamp ! I 
found a thick spot, and I slung my fourteen-quart tin pail round my waist, and 
picked with both hands, and ate off the bushes with my mouth all the while. 

I got all my things full without stirring two yards from the spot, and then I 
did n’t know what to do. But I ’ll tell you what I did. I took off my jacket, 
and cut my fishing-line, and tied up the bottom ends of my jacket sleeves, and 
picked them both full. And then I did n’t know what to do next. But I ’ll 
tell you what I did. I took off my overalls, and tied up the bottoms of their 
legs, and picked them so full you would n’t know but there was a boy stand¬ 
ing up in ’em 1 ” Then the boys all clapped. 

“ Well,” Old Wonder Boy said, “ how did you get them home ? ” 

“ O, got them home easy enou^” Dorry said. “ First I put the overalls 
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over my shoulders, like a boy going pussy-back. I slung all the quart and 
pint things round my waist, and hung the covered basket on one arm, and 
took the fourteen-quart tin pail in that same hand. Then I tied my jacket to 
the end of my Ushing-pole, and held it up straight in my other hand like — 
Hke a flag in a dead calm! ” 

O, you ought to Ve seen the bo 3 rs, — how they winked at one another and 
puiFsd out their cheeks ; and some of ’em rolled over and over down hill to 
keep from laughing 1 Bubby Short got behind the fence, and put his face be¬ 
tween two bars, and called out, “ S — e—double 11 ” But Dorry says they 
don’t know what a “ s — e — double 1 ” is down in Jersey. But I don’t be¬ 
lieve that W. B. believes Bony’s stories; for I looked him in the face, and he 
had a mighty sly look when he asked Dorry how it was he got his huckle¬ 
berries home. 

To-day they got a talking about potatoes. Old Wonder Boy said that 
down in Jersey they grow so big you have to pry ’em up out of the hill, and 
it don’t take much more than two to make a peck. Dorry told him that down 
in Mmne you could stand on top the potato-hills and look all round the 
country, they were so high; and he asked W. B. how they planted ’em in 
Jersey, with their eyes up or down. He said he did n’t know which way they 
did turn their eyes. Then Dorry told him the Yankees always planted pota¬ 
toes eyes up, so they could see which way to grow. Said he planted a hill 
of potatoes in his father’s garden, last summer, with their eyes all down, and 
waited and waited, but they did n’t come up. And when he had waited a 
spell longer, he raked off the top of that hill of potatoes, and all he saw was 
some roots sticking up. And he began to dig down. And he kept digging. 
Followed their stems. But he never got to the potato-tops; and says he, 
“ I never did get to those potato-tops! ” O, you ought to’ve heard the 
boys ! 

Old Wonder Boy wanted to know where Dorry thought they’d gone to. 
Dorry diought to h^self a minute, and looked just as sober, and then says 
he, just like a school-teacher, “ The earth, in the middle, is afire. I think 
when they got deep enough to feel the warm, they guessed’t was the sun, and 
so kept heading that way.” 

Is the world afire in the middle ? Dorry told me that part of his story 
was really true. How Uncle Jacob would laugh to sit down and hear Dorry 
and Old Wonder Boy tell about whales. W. B. calls ’em wales. His uncle 
is a ship-captain, he says, and once he saw a wale, and the wale was making 
for his ship, and it chased ’enL And, no matter how they steered, that wale 
would chase. And by and by, in a calm day, he got under the vessel and 
boosted her up out of water, when all the crew gave a yell,—such a horrid 
yell that the wale let ’em down so sudden that the waves splashed up to the 
tops of the masts, and they thought they were all drowned. 

“ O, poh ! ” Dorry cried out. “ My uncle was a regular whaler, and went 
a whaling for his living. And once he was cruising about the whaling- 
grounds and ’twas in a place where the days were so short that the nights 
lasted almost all day. And they got chased by a whale. And he kept chas- 
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ing them. Night and day. And there came up a gale of wind that laste 
three days and nights ; and the ship went like lightning, night and day, th 
whale after them. And, when the wind went down, the whale was so tucl 
ered that he could n’t swim a stroke. So he floated. Then the cap’n sai^ 
out to ’em to lower a boat. And they did. And the cap’n got in and took I 
couple of his men to row him. The whale was rather longer than a libert 
pole. About as long as a liberty-pole and a half. He was asleep, and the 
steered for the tail end. A whale’s head is about as big as the Two Betseys 
shop, and’t is filled with clear oil, without any trying out The cap’n laxide 
on the whale’s tail, and went along up on tiptoe, and the men rowed the boa 
alongside, and kept even with him; and, when he got towards her ears, h 
took off his shoes, and threw ’em to the men to catch. After a while he go 
to the tip-top of her head. Now I ’ll tell you what he had in his hand. Hi 
had a great junk of cable as big round as the trunk of a tree, and not qmte ; 
yard long. In one end of it there was a point of a harpoon stuck in, and thi 
other end of it was lighted. He told the men to stand ready. Then he tool 
hold of the cable with both hands, and with one mighty blow he stuck tha 
pointed end deep in the whale’s head, and then gave one jump into the boat 
and he cried out to the men, ‘ Row I Row for your lives I To the tail end 
If you want to live, row! * And before that whale could turn round thei 
were safe aboard the ship 1 But now I ’ll tell you the best part of the ivhoh 
story. They did n’t have any more long dark nights after that They kep 
throwing over bait to keep her chasing, and the great lamp blazed, and as fast 
as the oil got hot it tried out more blubber, and that whale burned as long a^ 
there was a bit of the inside of him left. Flared up, and lighted up the sea, 
and drew the fishes, and they drew more whales ; and they got deep loaded, 
and might have loaded twenty more ships. And when they left they took a 
couple in tow, — of whales, — and knocked out their teeth for ivory, and then 
sold their carcasses to an empty whaler.” 

Dorry says some parts of this story are true. But he did n’t say which 
parts. Said I must look in the whale book and find out^ 

Your affectionate grandchild, 

William Henry. 




P. S. I wish you would 
please to send me a silver 
three-cent piece or five-cent. 
Two squaws have got a 
tent a little ways off, and 
the boys are going to have 
their fortunes taken. But 
you have to cross the squaws’ 
hands with silver. 

W. H. 
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Georguumcts Utter to William Henry, 

I My uEJiSL Brother Billy,— 

O Bniy, my pretty, darling little bird is dead ! My kitty did it, and O, I 
don’t know what I shall do, for I love my kitty if she did kill my birdie ; but 
I don’t forget about it, and I keep thinking of my birdie every time my kitty 
comes in the room. I was putting some seeds in the glass, and my birdie 
boked so cunning ; and 1 held a lump of white sugar in my lips, and let him 
peck it. And while 1 was thinking what a dear little bird he was, I forgot he 
j oonld fly out; but he could, for the door was open, and he flew to the 
window. I did n’t think anything about kitty. It flew up to that bracket 
you made, and then it went away up in the corner just as high as it could, on 
I a wooden peg that was there. I did n’t know what made it flutter its wings 
\ and tremble so, but grandmother pointed her finger down to the corner, on 
the floor, and there was my kitty stretching out and looking up at my bird. 
And fliat was what made poor birdie tremble sa And it dropped right 
down. Before we could run across to catch kitty, he dropped right down 
into her mouth. 1 never thought she could get him. I did n’t know what 
made grandmother hurry. I did n’t know that kitties could charm birds, but 
they do. She didn’t have him a minute in her teeth, and 1 thought it 
could n’t be dead. But, O Billy, my dear birdie never breathed again 1 I 
wanned him in my hands, and tried to make him stir his wings, but he never 
breathed again. Now the tears are coming again. I thought I was n’t go¬ 
ing to cry 2 my more. But they come themselves ; when I don’t know it, they 
come; and O, it was such a good birdie 1 When 1 came home from school 
I used to run to the cage, and he would sing to meet me. And I put chick- 
weed over his cage. 

Grandmother has put away that empty cage now. She’s sorry, too. 

I Did you think a grandmother would be sorry about a little bird as that ? 
But she’d rather give a good deal When she put the plates on the ta¬ 
ble, and rattled spoons, he used to sing louder and louder. And in the 
morning he used to wake me up, singing rfway so loud 1 Now, when I 
first wake up, I hsten. But O, it is so still now 1 Then in a minute I 
remember all about it Sometimes kitty jumps up on the bed, and puts her 
nose close down, and purrs. But I say, “ No, kitty. Get down. You killed 
Mtfle birdie. I don’t want to see you.” But she don’t know what I mean. 
She rubs her head on my face, and purrs loud, and wants me to stroke her 
back, and don’t seem as if she had been bad. She used to be such a dear 
fitdc kit^. And so she is. She’s pretty as a pigeon. Aunt Phebe says 
she never saw such a pretty little gray and white kitty as she is. I was go¬ 
ing to have her drowned. But then I should cry for kitty too. Then I 
ihottld think how she looked all drowned, down at the bottom, just the same 
I way I do now how my birdie looked when it could n’t stir its little wings, and 

I its eyes could n’t move. My father says that kitty did n’t know any better. 

I hope so. I took off that pretty chain she had round her neck. But grand- 
niothcr thinks I had better put it on again. Aunt Phebe’s little Tommy says 

I 
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** Don’t kye, Dordie, 1 ’ll dun^ dat tat I ’ll take a tick and dung dat tat 1 
He calls me Dordie. 1 guess I rather have kitty alive than let her b 
drowned, don’t you ? Grandmother wants you not to catch cc^d and b 
sick. 

From your affectionate sister, 

Georgianna. 

P. S. Granchnother showed me how to write this letter. 

Mrs, A. M, Dias. 


WHO FIRST USED THE MARINERS COMPASS. 

W HEN I was a school-boy and studied geography, I used to wonder 
sometimes, as I was poring over a large map of the world, how it 
came to pass that such a country as Portugal had so many possessions in 
distant parts of the earth. It is a little kingdom, about as large as our State 
of Indiana, and contains only about as many people as the State of New 
York; and those people, travellers tell us, are not very industrious, skilful, 
or enterprising. And yet the old map which I used to look at seemed to be 
dotted all over with places marked,** Belongs to Portugal” 

It is not so surprising that this small kingdom, this odd comer of Europe, 
this narrow, oblong slice of Spain, should have gained possession of most of 
those islands off the African coast, — the Azores, Madeiras, and the Cape 
Verdes, — because they are not very far from Portugal, and because there is 
no other Christian country from which they can be so conveniently reached. 
Most of those islands are within seven or eight hundred miles of its south¬ 
western comer. But away down the African coast, in what is called Lower 
Guinea, the land of ivory, gold dust, and precious gums, we find a great 
region of country belonging to Portugal, with a Portuguese town in it, a 
Portuguese governor-general, and churches conducted by Portuguese priests, 
in which crowds of half-naked negroes and mulattoes bow low before the 
cross and the image of the Virgin. 

And then, on the other side of Africa, there is another extensive region, 
called Mozambique, which also belongs to Portugal. Here Portugal has a 
territory as large as the State of Virginia, from which are exported plenty of 
indigo and rare dmgs, fine woods for furniture, elephants’ tusks, the teeth of 
the hippopotamus, and the horns of the rhinoceros ; to say nothing of com¬ 
mon things, such as rice, sugar, spice, coffee, and coal. Here again we find a 
Portuguese city of considerable size, with great barracks for soldiers, with 
storehouses and wharves, a splendid palace for the governor-general, a 
cathedral, and several smaller churches and convents. In this city, which 
consists of palaces for the Portuguese and huts for the natives, there are a 
Portuguese bishop, Portuguese priests, nuns, and monks, Portuguese judges 
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and courts. The Portuguese have been so long established in that country 
that one of their towns there has had time to go to decay. It is called Me¬ 
linda, and you may see there the ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, 
store-houses, wharves, and palaces, which were built three centuries ago. 

But this is not all. If you should sail from the ruined walls and wharves 
of Melinda two thousand miles to the westward, across the ocean, and enter 
the harbor of Goa, on the coast of India, you would find a Portuguese settle¬ 
ment and city that would fill you with still greater astonishment Neither 
the English, nor the French, nor the Dutch have ever built in that part of 
the world cathedrals or palaces so splendid as those with which the Portu¬ 
guese have adorned this city, so far from their native land. One church 
there is decorated with beautiful paintings brought from Italy; and the 
cathedral is so exceedingly gorgeous, and so vast in extent, that it would 
not be thought out of place in one of the principal cities of Catholic Eu¬ 
rope. These buildings, it is true, are going to decay ; but they show what 
power the Portuguese must have had in India, when they could spend the 
revenue of an Indian province upon one convent or one church. To this 
day there is a Portuguese viceroy resident there, and a Portuguese archbish¬ 
op ; and there is also a Portuguese seminary for the education of priests. 

Then there is Macao, a Portuguese city in China, where again we find 
amazing evidences, in the form of churches, convents, and seminaries, of the 
power once possessed in this part of the world by the Portuguese. Indeed, 
it was at this city of Macao that Camoens, the only Portuguese poet known 
to the rest of the world, composed the only famous poem which that country 
has produced. Macao was given by the Emperor of China to the mighty 
King of Portugal, in return for some assistance which the Portuguese King 
had rendered him in driving pirates from the Chinese seas. 

Why, two hundred years ago, there was not a head in all the Eastern 
world that would not bow low to the Portuguese uniform; and millions of 
dusky human beings in Asia and Africa toiled from youth to old age to en¬ 
rich that small and distant kingdom. In America, too, there is Brazil, a 
country containing nearly four millions of square miles, — larger than the 
United States, — which belonged to Portugal until a few years ago. Here 
the Portuguese language is still spoken, Portuguese laws and customs still 
prevail, and it is governed by an emperor sprung from the royal family of 
Portugal. 

I used to wonder at these things when I had but a slight knowledge of them 
at school; but in later )rears I found out the reason. I said in my last num¬ 
ber that the mariner’s compass, very much as we have it now, was invented 
about the year 1300 , and that I was going on to tell what was done with it 
after it was in the hands of navigators. Well, the reason why Portugal, a 
little, insignificant kingdom, held possessions so valuable and numerous in 
those distant parts of the world, is simply this: the Portuguese were the 
first to turn the compass to account in navigating the ocean. 

But, after all, this does not quite explain the mystery. The compass is a 
delicate instrument, and one which lazy and ignorant people would be very 
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unlikely to take an interest in, and still more unlikely to use in exploring un¬ 
known seas. From what we know of the Portuguese of the present day, we 
should not suppose them to have been at any time very energetic, very en¬ 
terprising, or very intelligent Indeed, I was told only last week by a New 
York merchant who has lived twenty years in India and China, that many of 
the Portuguese in Macao, Goa, Mozambique, and Angola, are more deeply 
sunk in vice, ignorance, and superstition than the natives themselves. I 
think we may say that it never would have occurred to such men as most of 
the Portuguese now are to take a needle in a box on board a ship, and 
go forth to discover and to conquer on the other side of the globe. It Is 
only virtuous and intelligent people who do great and heroic things. You 
may well ask, therefore, how it came to pass that the Portuguese, of all the 
nations of Europe, should have been among the first to understand, and the 
first to use, the compass in navigating the broad ocean. 

People used to laugh at the ancient historians, because they began their 
histories, even of insignificant states or men, by relating the creation of the 
world. But, in truth, events are so linked together, or so grow out of one 
another, that, in trying perfectly to imderstand the most trifling occurrence, 
you find yourself led back from one thing to another, until you are groping 
in the darkness of the most distant ages. I have found it so in this instance. 
In order to tell you how Portugal, in the fourteenth century, came to know 
enough to understand the compass, and to be brave enough to use it, it is 
positively necessary to explain to you how there came to be such a kingdom 
as Portugal at all; for the very circumstance which caused Portugal to be 
sliced off from Spain, and made into an independent State, was the reason of 
its taking the lead of Europe in navigating the sea. 

But don’t be alarmed. I am not going to begin at the creation of man, 
nor even at the Deluge ; nor am I going to tell a long and tedious story of 
the origin of Portugal I wish merely to tell enough to enable you to under¬ 
stand clearly what is to follow. 

And I must confess I wonder that more has not been written upon this 
subject of the first use of the compass by the Portuguese. I hear a great 
deal about Columbus and his mighty achievement in discovering America, 
and I do not wish to deny that Columbus was a great, resolute, and valiant 
hero. But he was only one of a long line of great navigators, of whom he 
was certainly the most fortimate, but perhaps not the greatest. And was not 
Columbus himself a pupil of the Portuguese ? Did he not learn much of 
ocean navigation in Portuguese ships, under Portuguese captains, sailing to 
Portuguese possessionsDid he not carry on in Portugal the business of 
map-making and globe-making ? Was he not inspired with a passion for dis¬ 
covery by listening to the very stories which I am going, by and by, to tell 
you, — stories of Portuguese adventure and discovery ? Certainly he was. 
Do not wonder, then, at my being desirous that you should know something 
more about the great kings, princes, and people of a kingdom to which the 
world is more indebted than to any other modem nation. 

If you look upon a map of Spain, in the southwestern comer of it you 
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will find, near the coast, a place named Xeres. On that spot in the year 711 
a great battle was fought, — one of those battles which change all the future 
of nations. Roderick was then King of Spain, — that Don Roderick about 
whom Robert Southey wrote one of his long poems. And I may just men¬ 
tion here that the poet Southey was one of the few men of his time who knew 
what great benefits Portugal once conferred on mankind; and he was hop¬ 
ing, all his life, to get time to write a history of that country. 

Well, in April of the year 717 , while Don Roderick, King of Spain, was 
away in the north, reducing to subjection some troublesome rebels in that 
quarter, there was brought to him the news that a mighty host of Arabs, un¬ 
der one of their bravest chiefs, Tarek by name, had crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and marched sixty miles up the coast, to the plains of Xeres, hav¬ 
ing defeated one of the King’s generals on the way. Like a brave king as 
he was, he gathered all the nobles and fighting men of his country about him, 
and marched southward to drive these Mahometans from the soil which they 
had invaded. Three months after the landing of the Arabs, Roderick 
attacked them, himself commanding the centre of his army. All day long the 
battle raged without result Renewed each morning, the contest was con- 
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Don’t kye, Dordie, 1 ’ll bung dat tat. 1 ’ll take a tick and bung dat tat 1 ** 
He calls me Dordie. I guess 1 rather have kitty alive than let her be 
drowned, don’t you ? Grandmother wants you not to catch cold and be 
sick. 

From your affectionate sister, 

Georgianna. 

P. S. Granchnother showed me how to write this letter. 

Mrs, A, M, Diaz. 


WHO FIRST USED THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 

W HEN I was a school-boy and studied geography, I used to wonder 
sometimes, as I was poring over a large map of the world, how it 
came to pass that such a country as Portugal had so many possessions in 
distant parts of the earth. It is a little kingdom, about as large as our State 
of Indiana, and contains only about as many people as the State of New 
York; and those people, travellers tell us, are not very industrious, skilful, 
or enterprising. And yet the old map which I used to look at seemed to be 
dotted all over with places marked,“ Belongs to Portugal.” 

It is not so surprising that this small kingdom, this odd comer of Europe, 
this narrow, oblong slice of Spain, should have gained possession of most of 
those islands off the Afncan coast, — the Azores, Madeiras, and the Cape 
Verdes, — because they are not very far from Portugal, and because there is 
no other Christian country from which they can be so conveniently reached. 
Most of those islands are within seven or eight hundred miles of its south¬ 
western comer. But away down the African coast, in what is called Lower 
Guinea, the land of ivory, gold dust, and precious gums, we find a great 
region of country belonging \o Portugal, with a Portuguese town in it, a 
Portuguese governor-general, and churches conducted by Portuguese priests, 
in which crowds of half-naked negroes and mulattoes bow low before the 
cross and the image of the Virgin. 

And then, on the other side of Africa, there is another extensive region, 
called Mozambique, which also belongs to Portugal. Here Portugal has a 
territory as large as the State of Virginia, from which are exported plenty of 
indigo and rare dmgs, fine woods for furniture, elephants’ tusks, the teeth of 
the hippopotamus, and the horns of the rhinoceros ; to say nothing of com¬ 
mon things, such as rice, sugar, spice, coffee, and coal. Here again we find a 
Portuguese city of considerable size, with great barracks for soldiers, with 
storehouses and wharves, a splendid palace for the governor-general, a 
cathedral, and several smaller churches and convents. In this city, which 
consists of palaces for the Portuguese and huts for the natives, there are a 
Portuguese bishop, Portuguese priests, nuns, and monks, Portuguese judges 
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and courts. The Portuguese have been so long established in that country 
that one of their towns there has had time to go to decay. It is called Me¬ 
linda, and you may see there the ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, 
store-houses, wharves, and palaces, which were built three centuries ago. 

But this is not all. If you should sail fh>m the ruined walls and wharves 
of Melinda two thousand miles to the westward, across the ocean, and enter 
the harbor of Goa, on the coast of India, you would find a Portuguese settle¬ 
ment and city that would fill you with still greater astonishment Neither 
the Elnglish, nor the French, nor the Dutch have ever built in that part of 
the world cathedrals or palaces so splendid as those with which the Portu¬ 
guese have adorned this city, so far from their native land. One church 
there is decorated with beautiful paintings brought from Italy; and the 
cathedral is so exceedingly gorgeous, and so vast in extent, that it would 
not be thought out of place in one of the principal cities of Catholic Eu¬ 
rope. These buildings, it is true, are going to decay; but they show what 
power the Portuguese must have had in India, when they could spend the 
revenue of an Indian province upon one convent or one church. To this 
day there is a Portuguese viceroy resident there, and a Portuguese archbish¬ 
op ; and there is also a Portuguese seminary for the education of priests. 

Then there is Macao, a Portuguese city in China, where again we find 
amazing evidences, in the form of churches, convents, and seminaries, of the 
power once possessed in this part of the world by the Portuguese. Indeed, 
it was at this city of Macao that Camoens, the only Portuguese poet known 
to the rest of the world, composed the only famous poem which that country 
has produced. Macao was given by the Emperor of China to the mighty 
King of Portugal, in return for some assistance which the Portuguese King 
had rendered him in driving pirates from the Chinese seas. 

Why, two hundred years ago, there was not a head in all the Eastern 
world that would not bow low to the Portuguese uniform; and millions of 
dusky human beings in Asia and Africa toiled from youth to old age to en¬ 
rich that small and distant kingdom. In America, too, there is Brazil, a 
country containing nearly four millions of square miles, — larger than the 
United States, — which belonged to Portugal until a few years ago. Here 
the Portuguese language is still spoken, Portuguese laws and customs still 
prevail, and it is governed by an emperor sprung from the royal family of 
Portugal. 

I used to wonder at these things when I had but a slight knowledge of them 
at school; but in later years I found out the reason. I said in my last num¬ 
ber that the mariner’s compass, very much as we have it now, was invented 
about the year 1300 , and that I was going on to tell what was done with it 
after it was in the hands of navigators. Well, the reason why Portugal, a 
little, insignificant kingdom, held possessions so valuable and numerous in 
those distant parts of the world, is simply this: the Portuguese were the 
first to turn the compass to account in navigating the ocean. 

But, after all, this does not quite explain the mystery. The compass is a 
delicate instrument, and one which lazy and ignorant people would be very 
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unlikely to take an interest in, and still more unlikely to use in exploring un¬ 
known seas. From what we know of the Portuguese of the present day, we 
should not suppose them to have been at any time very energetic, very en¬ 
terprising, or very intelligent Indeed, I was told only last week by a New 
York merchant who has lived twenty years in India and China, that many of 
the Portuguese in Macao, Goa, Mozambique, and Angola, are more deeply 
sunk in vice, ignorance, and superstition than the natives themselves. I 
think we may say that it never would have occurred to such men as most of 
the Portuguese now are to take a needle in a box on board a ship, and 
go fbrth to discover and to conquer on the other side of the globe. It is 
only virtuous and intelligent people who do great and heroic things. You 
may well ask, therefore, how it came to pass that the Portuguese, of all the 
nations of Europe, should have been among the first to understand, and the 
first to use, the compass in navigating the broad ocean. 

People used to laugh at the ancient historians, because they began their 
histories, even of insignificant states or men, by relating the creation of the 
world. But, in truth, events are so linked together, or so grow out of one 
another, that, in trying perfectly to understand the most trifling occurrence, 
you find yourself led back from one thing to another, until you are groping 
in the darkness of the most distant ages. I have found it so in this instance. 
In order to tell you how Portugal, in the fourteenth century, came to know 
enough to understand the compass, and to be brave enough to use it, it is 
positively necessary to explain to you how there came to be such a kingdom 
as Portugal at all; for the very circumstance which caused Portugal to be 
sliced off from Spain, and made into an independent State, was the reason of 
its taking the lead of Europe in navigating the sea. 

But donH be alarmed. I am not going to begin at the creation of man, 
nor even at the Deluge ; nor am I going to tell a long and tedious story of 
the origin of Portugal. I wish merely to tell enough to enable you to under¬ 
stand clearly what is to follow. 

And I must confess I wonder that more has not been written upon this 
subject of the first use of the compass by the Portuguese. I hear a great 
deal about Columbus and his mighty achievement in discovering America, 
and I do not wish to deny that Columbus was a great, resolute, and valiant 
hero. But he was only one of a long line of great navigators, of whom he 
was certainly the most fortunate, but perhaps not the greatest. And was not 
Columbus himself a pupil of the Portuguese ? Did he not learn much of 
ocean navigation in Portuguese ships, under Portuguese captains, sailing to 
Portuguese possessions ? Did he not carry on in Portugal the business of 
map-making and globe-making ? Was he not inspired with a passion for dis¬ 
covery by listening to the very stories which I am going, by and by, to tell 
you, — stories of Portuguese adventure and discovery ? Certainly he was. 
Do not wonder, then, at my being desirous that you should know something 
more about the great kings, princes, and people of a kingdom to which the 
world is more indebted than to any other modern nation. 

If you look upon a map of Spain, in the southwestern comer of it yoU' 
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will find, near the coast, a place named Xeres. On that spot in the year 711 
a great battle was fought, — one of those battles which change all the future 
of nations. Roderick was then King of Spain, — that Don Roderick about 
whom Robert Southey wrote one of his long poems. And I may just men¬ 
tion here that the poet Southey was one of the few men of his time who knew 
what great benefits Portugal once conferred on mankind; and he was hop¬ 
ing, all his life, to get time to write a history of that country. 

Well, in April of the year 717 , while Don Roderick, King of Spain, was 
away in the north, reducing to subjection some troublesome rebels in that 
quarter, there was brought to him the news that a mighty host of Arabs, un¬ 
der one of their bravest chiefs, Tarek by name, had crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and marched sixty miles up the coast, to the plains of Xeres, hav¬ 
ing defeated one of the King’s generals on the way. Like a brave king as 
he was, he gathered all the nobles and fighting men of his country about him, 
and marched southward to drive these Mahometans from the soil which they 
had invaded. Three months after the landing of the Arabs, Roderick 
attacked them, himself commanding the centre of his army. All day long the 
battle raged without result Renewed each morning, the contest was con- 
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tinued during eight days, and the victory was still undecided. On the ninth 
day the Spanish anny gave way; Roderick was killed, sword in hand, by 
the leader of the Arab host, who from that hour was master of the Penin¬ 
sula. He had but to march on and take possession. The Spaniards fled 
toward the Pyrenees on the northern boundary of Spain, whither the con¬ 
queror did not care to pursue them, and where their very poverty and help¬ 
lessness protected them. 

It took nearly eight hundred years to undo the work of those nine bloody 
days. 

The Arabs continued their victorious march until all the fairest portions of 
Spain were occupied by them, and the Spaniards could call nothing their 
own except the rocks, and the hidden valleys and lofty peaks of the moun¬ 
tains which divide their country from France. Other hosts from Africa 
poured into the conquered country. Moorish cities were built, wherein 
Mahometan mosques pointed their minarets to the skies, and where, five 
times a day, the followers of Mahomet turned to the east and said their 
prayer. Spain, in fact, was doubly conquered; for the invaders who had 
stolen her lands and captured her cities had also driven out her priests and 
profaned her temples, and brought in a religion which the Christians of that 
day held in such abhorrence as we of the present age can hardly understand. 

But the Spaniards were not destroyed. Under princes of their roy 2 l 
house they were reorganized ; and they increased ih numbers, until, from be¬ 
ing just able to defend their mountain homes, they had become strong enough 
to descend into the plains, and wrest from the invader some of the territory 
which he had conquered. After four hundred years of almost ceaseless con¬ 
test, Spain was half Moorish and half Spanish, — half Christian, half Mahom¬ 
etan, — each division of the people still hating the other with indescribable 
animosity. 

You all know, I suppose, that in barbarous ages and countries nothing so 
sets man against his brother as a difference of religion; and to this was 
added, in the case of the Moors and Spaniards, a difference of race and color, 
as well as that natural hatred which men who stand in the relation of con¬ 
querors and conquered bear to one another. During all this long time, 
every patriotic Spaniard cherished in his heart one great desire, and that was 
to see the Moors driven away forever from the soil which he felt they pol¬ 
luted ; while, on the other hand, every zealous Mahometan longed to sec the 
day when every Christian church in Spain should be changed into a mosque, 
and the Christians should all be driven over the mountains into France. 

Would you like to know why it was that this struggle between the Moors 
and the Spaniards lasted 781 years ? I can tell you in four words : Neither 
party was united. The Moors were divided into many tribes and kingdoms, 
each under its own chief, and these tribes could be made to act together only 
when a great danger threatened them all, or when a powerful leader held out 
to them hopes of great conquests. The Spaniards, too, had their dissen¬ 
sions, and could seldom be brought to act as one nation. It was not until, 
by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, nearly the whole of Christian 
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Spain became one kingdom, that the Christians finally triumphed, and drove 
the hated “ infidels ” back into Africa- This occurred in 1492, the year which 
Columbus made forever memorable by the discovery of America. 

Now, at last, I come to Portugal. It was about the year 1100, seven hun¬ 
dred and sixty-nine years ago, when, as 1 have just said, Spain was half 
Christian and half Mahometan, that the events occurred which led to the for¬ 
mation of that little kingdom. As yet there had been no thought of such a 
division ; alth9ugh, perhaps, that part of Spain may have already been called 
Porto-galle^ which, I believe, means the port-country; that is, the country 
about the mouth of the Douro, which forms the harbor of Oporto. It seems 
that, about 1090, Alphonso VI. the most powerful of the Christian kings 
of Spain, led a great army against the Moorish city and province of 
Toledo, fifty miles south of Madrid. He captured the city, drove the 
Moors out of the province, and added both to his own dominions. When 
he had time to reflect, he was actually frightened at his own success. The 
loss of such a province, he thought, would unite the Moors, and bring the 
whole host of them down upon his own dominions. 

So he sent word to his father-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, of the danger 
he had brought upon himself by winning too splendid a victory over the in¬ 
fidels, as the Mahometans were then called throughout Europe; and he 
begged the duke to send to his assistance some of the valiant knights and 
squires of Christian Burgundy. He sent also a similar message to Philip I, 
King of France. Soon there came trooping down across the southern 
plains of France, and winding through the passes of the Pyrenees, a band of 
gallant French and Burgundian knights and men-at-arms, to join in defend¬ 
ing Alphonso against his enemies and the enemies of the common faith of 
Europe. They were commanded by two Burgundian princes, one of whom 
' was the brave and noble Prince Henry, a younger brother of the Duke of 
Burgtmdy. 

They remained in Spain for nearly three years, and greatly distinguished 
themselves in many a wild foray and desperate fight Of such assistance 
were they to King Alphonso, that he not only secured his old conquests, but 
added others to them. One of these, an especially fine province, lay to the 
north of the river Douro, and now forms the most northern province of Port¬ 
ugal, having Oporto for its capital and seaport This province he presented 
to Henry of Burgundy as a reward for the services which that noble Prince 
had rendered him ; and, besides that, he gave him his daughter Theresa in 
marriage. Henry was then called the Count of Portugal, and he went to live 
in a town to the north of the Douro river, where the ruins of an ancient pal¬ 
ace built by him or his sons may be seen to this day. 

This was th^ beginning of the kingdom of Portugal, once so renowned 
and powerful, through which the two halves of the earth were one day to be 
brought to know each other. 

It was no holiday sport to be* a king or a nobleman in those wild times. 
It was no affidr of mere ceremony and luxury, of gay hunting in the forest, 
hawking on the plain, and feasting in a grand banquet-hall when the sport 
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was done. A prince then was understood to be the principal or best man 
in his dominions, around whom naturally gathered the valiant, the noble, and 
the wise. 

Kings and nobles are not very much thought of in America at present, and 
this is very proper; for they appear to have done nearly all the good they 
had to do in the world. But the time was, let me tell you, when kings and 
nobles were worth all they cost, and when they greatly assisted the nations 
in coming out of barbarism and ignorance. If kings had not ^en necessary 
to mankind, mankind would not have had kings so long. 

Now, one of the ways in which kings and princes helped to civilize nations 
was by marrying into families better than their own, and thus bringing into 
a country powerful persons who had more knowledge, more sense, or better 
feeling than before existed in it 

And it seems to me that the reason why this little kingdom of Portugal 
for two centuries took the lead in exploring and subduing unknown regions 
is that it had a royal family which was a great deal better and wiser than 
the race over which it ruled. Henry of Burgundy, Count of Portugal, be¬ 
sides being himself a valiant and high-minded prince, was also wise enough 
to rear a son worthy to fill his place and able to continue his work. That 
son, in honor of his benefactor, he named Alphonso Henry. He it was who 
defeated the Moors in one of the fiercest battles ever fought in the Penin¬ 
sula. Five Moorish kings, it is said, led against him an army of two hundred 
thousand men, while he could muster but thirteen thousand troops for the 
defence of his dominions. From morning until evening, upon the plains of 
Ourique the battle was fought ; and at sunset the Moors took to flight, and 
their army was totally destroyed. At the close of this bloody day. Count 
Alphonso was proclaimed king by his victorious soldiers ; and this title being 
ratified by the pope, as well as by his own valor and goodness, he held it to 
his dying day, and transmitted it to sixteen successors of his name and blood. 

His wife Matilda was a woman worthy to be the mother of a royal line. 
It was this noble pair who set the example of bringing up the royal children 
of Portugal in those habits of temperance and study which caused so many 
of them to be distinguished for virtue and knowledge. Fortunate was it, 
too, for Portugal, that Alphonso I. and Matilda, his queen, had a large fam¬ 
ily of sons and daughters, who, marrying into other noble and princely fam¬ 
ilies, passed on the good qualities and good habits of their parents to their 
own children. 

Two things you who wish to understand this matter will please to bear in 
mind until next month. One is, that the compass was ready for navigators 
about the year 1300. The other is, that the Portuguese royal femily, founded 
by Henry of Burgundy, and enriched by some of the best blood of Europe, 
had in it a great deal of intellect and goodness. People of intellect, you 
know, have plenty of curiosity. Such kings and princes as Portugal then 
had— Portugal with five hundred miles of sea-coast and several good har¬ 
bors — could not look upon such an instrument as the compass, could not 
hear of it, without wishing to understand it and put it to use. 

James Parton, 
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THE LITTLE CULPRIT. 

F rom the school-house old and gray, 
Under branches pink with May, 
Qatter, patter, all together. 

Little feet have hurried out. 

Echoing, with their noise and rout, 
Through the brooding spring-time weather 
Poised uncertainly between 
April cloud and summer sheen, 

Half enamored of delay. 

Only one poor little drone, 

Silent, sullen, stays alone. 

With his book unheeded lying 
Near the useless, broken slate 
In a storm of rage and hate 
Flung at random on the floor. 

Proud, rebellious, obstinate, 

For a weary while before. 

He has waited, vainly trying 
To repress the tears that rise 
In the angry baby eyes. 

Well enough it is to play 
All the golden hours away ; 

Well enough, unlucky scomer 
Of the school-room’s common law. 

Idle curve and line to draw 
While the classes read and spell ; 

But when work is fairly done. 

To be left, the only one, 

In a dark and dusty comer. 

Surely is not quite as well I 

Naught for note of time has he 
Save a neighboring apple-tree. 

That a lengthened shadow swinging 
Nearer, clearer, through the hour. 

Tracery of leaf and flower 
Marks upon the wall so plain. 

Almost seems it he can see. 

On the bough the eager bee 
To the shaken blossom clinging, 

*Mid the breezy petal-rain. 
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O you naughty little elf, 

Punishing your silly self, 

While the sun is wellnigh setting ! 

Do you fancy Rob will wait 
All the evening by the gate. 

With his boat upon the shelf? 

Let the ready tears have way ; 

Seek forgiveness while you may, 

Lest you find yourself regretting 
A repentance come too late. 

Kate Putnam Osgood, 


THE WHITE GIANT. 



O NE afternoon, about a hundred years ago, a boy was sitting in his 
grandmother’s kitchen, apparently doing nothing in particular, but 
really holding a very remarkable conversation with —whom do you think? 
— a white giant! 
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Now on the &ce of it, nothing would seem more unlikely than diat a giant 
should be found in a plain little Scotch kitchen not more than eight feet high 
from the bare floor to the unplaned rafters ; all the more so when a horse¬ 
shoe hung by the chimney-side» and the old lady’s Bible, with her silver- 
bowed spectacles on the top of it, lay on the shelf. Nevertheless, there 
was the giant; and there, gazing intently on the place of his imprisonment, 
were the only two eyes in all Scotland that were able to And him out 

Indeed I must tell you that the giant in his proper state was quite invisi¬ 
ble ; but when he did appear in plain view, it was in the shape of a very old 
man with long white hair and beard, which seemed to encircle him like a gar¬ 
ment, unless, indeed, they flowed down and mingled with his garment; and 
all — hair, beard, and robe — were whiter than snow. Therefore he is called 
the white giant 

And this is the way in which he made himself known to the boy. 

Sitting by the fire, James had noticed that the lid of the teaketUe was in a 
singular state of agitation. It would rise and fall, and flutter up and down in 
a very excited manner; and, coming as he did of a race that had believed for 
centuries in witches and goblins, and many supernatural creatures, the boy 
naturally began to suspect that some imprisoned force or other was beneath 
it, struggling to get free. 

“ Who are you ? ” said he, very quietly, and what do you want, that you 
are so restless and excited ? ” 

^ Space, freedom, and something to do 1 ” cried the captive giant from 
within. 

“ Softly ! you have not told me yet who you are,” said James. 

“ No matter who I am. I’m pressed down here into nothing at all, and I 
am a great strong giant that wants room to work and be free. 

^ Well, well! there’s work enough to be done,” said James. ‘‘ Never was 
a race that wanted more done for it But what can you do ? ” 

“ Try me and see. No one can do more. I will carry your ships, draw 
your carriages, and lift all your weights. I will plough your fields, sow the 
grain, and reap and thresh the harvests. I will hew away mountains and 
build roads. I will turn all the wheels in all your factories. I will weave 
your cloths and print your books, and carry them to the ends of the earth. 
In short, I will do everything that strength can do, and you shall be the brain 
that directs. I will be the faithful servant to fulfil all your commands.” 

“ Here’s a singular treasure-trove to be found in an old copper teaket¬ 
tle ! ” cried James, rubbing his eyes to be sure he was not dreaming. 

“ Only shows the use of having your eyes open,*’ replied his strange com¬ 
panion. “lam one of the forces that were created to work for you; but you 
have a fancy for drudgery, it seems, and prefer to dig and weave for your- 
aelves.” 

“ Indeed, we prefer no such thing,” said James, laughing. “ We are told 
that it is one of our great vices to require other people to work for us while 
we sit idle.” 

“ That is very true when it is your brethren that you are enslaving,” re- 
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pKed the giant; “ but you have not found out half the servants that were 
ordained to work for you since the foundation of the world, or else you 
would not be delving in the ditches and drudging with your hands, instead 
of letting your brains grow, that you may direct us. What do you mean by 
letting little children toil in your miserable factories, and become dwarfed in 
body and soul, when here am I, and a hundred other giants like myself^ 
any one of whom could do the work of ten thousand of those babies, and 
never feel it, — and you give us no work to do ? ” 

“ You are a kind-hearted old genie, I am sure,” said the boy ; “ and, if I 
live, my work shall be to introduce you to the acquaintance of men. But teD 
me something of your histor}% Where have you been, all these years, that 
no one has found you out ? ” 

“ Where I am now, and in similar places, though not always so tightly 
pressed. And indeed I have not been idle, though my appetite for work has 
never been half supplied. I am one of the elder children of the' flood, and 
began my work in the world before your race appeared upon it Before the 
rain began her ministry, I arose from my hidden retreats in the earth, and 
watered the earliest of gardens. Ever since then I have been carrying on a 
great system of irrigation ; rising from the ocean into the sky, sailing in great 
fleets laden with treasure toward the mountain-sides where my bounties have 
been bestowed ; sinking then, in a slightly altered form, into the earth, and 
visiting the roots of all the trees with supplies of food, — creeping up through 
all their veins and into their broad green leaves, whence I escape into the air 
again. You see I have had something to do. But all this quiet work is only 
half enough for me. Work is my nature; so do not be afraid of overtasking 
me. I cannot have too much.” 

“ Indeed you are a grand old fellow, and I am proud of your acquaintance,” 
cried James. “Now I seem to remember having seen you in April days, or 
sometimes in August or September, floating in the sky, but I never thought 
to become so much better acquainted with you in my grandmother’s 
kitchen.” 

“ James, James ! what are ye doing ? ” cried the old lady, from her 
straight-backed chair. “ Here ye Ve done naething a’ the day but tilt the 
cover of the kettle, like a lazy lout that ye be. Gae to your tasks noo, like a 
mon, and be of some use in the world.” 

“ Ah, grandam,” said James, “ I have been doing a thousand days’ work, 
sitting here by the ingleside.” 

“ Dinna be fooling, bairn ! Dinna be fooling, ye idle dreamer! Wark 
and ye ’ll thrive ; be lazy and ye ’ll come to naught” 

Nevertheless, James’s dreams came to more use than many another man’s 
work, because he had the faculty of thinking to a purpose ; and in the many 
talks he held with the friendly old giant he learned one after another the 
secrets of his power. When lessons were over, the giant told wonderful 
stories to his young disciple ; and perhaps I can repeat one of them in a few 
words: — 

“In old times, there was a long-continued contest between the land and the 
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sea. At first the sea had been the monarch, and ruled over the whole sur¬ 
face of the globe. At length the land appeared, claiming a large part of his 
domain, and this enraged the sea, who beat wrathfully with whole armies of 
billows upon her shore and threatened to conquer back all that he had lost. 

“ Presently came the children of the land: first the little grasses, that, 
tenderly embracing their mother, protected her from being quite carried away 
by the rude invading sea; and at length the taller trees, the great pines 
and oaks, that added greatly to her beauty and glory. 

“ Then a new thought occurred to the land, and she sent out these her 
greater children to subdue the sea on his own domains. They rode trium¬ 
phantly over the billows, and, aided by the friendly winds, plied diligently 
from place to place, increasing everywhere the wealth and glory of their 
mother. But the sea arose in his wrath, and often ingulfed these faithful 
children of the land, or broke their bones, and cast them up upon her lap in 
bitter scorn and defiance. 

“ Then the land resolved to take a more exquisite revenge than ever be¬ 
fore. And she called forth a mighty spirit from the bosom of the sea him¬ 
self, — a weird, white, gigantic genie who had been the eldest child of the 
flood. She gave him an armor of iron scales which the sea could not break, 
and upon him she laid her spells, and he went obediently to and fro at her 
bidding. Thus the land was at last triumphant, as organized brain always 
will be over brute natural force; and the children of men passed over land 
and sea in safety toward their goal of perfect knowledge. 

“ But part of that is prophecy,” said the white giant, when he had finished 
the story. 

“It shall be fact before many years,” said James. “And you, my good 
giant, are the genie who shall finish the tale.” 

Soon swift cars were running to and fro the whole length of the kingdom, 
propelled by the giant’s arms. Soon, too, the tasks of the little children at 
the factories were done by the same old worker, who could drive a million 
spindles at a stroke quite as easily as a child could move one; and if the 
children were still employed, it was only to keep the giant supplied with work 
enough, which indeed was no easy task. 

His good-nature was equal to all the tasks which could be imposed upon 
him. If you have ever seen his white beard rising above the chimney of 
some factory on a winter morning, or pufiing out of the escape-valve of some 
little tug, you may almost have mistaken him, in the wavy, graceful lines of 
his white drapery, for a sunny cloud, — which, indeed, would not be the 
greatest of mistakes. 

Before long the great ocean-going ships had the giant established in their 
holds, and their ponderous wheels moved by his iron arms, so that, inde¬ 
pendently of wind or tide, they could hold their course night and day, and 
like swiftly moving shuttles weave the continents together with bands of 
neighborly good-wilL 

Elsie Teller, 
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HANNIBAL AT THE ALTAR. 

T he last rays of the setting sun lingered on the towers of Carthage, an< 
tinged with a warm flush the snowy crests of the waves that flung theL 
gray foam to its very ramparts. 

Laughing maidens, bearing their pitchers from the fountains, assembled a 
the gates ; tired camels, that all day long had borne from distant and tribu 
tary realms vestments of purple, fragrant gums, and dust of gold, releasee 
from their burdens, were feeding beneath the walls, — while from the deck o 
many a galley the slave’s rude song floated on the evening air, 

In a quiet vale, secluded, yet not distant from the city, beneath the shadov 
of a palm, reclines a lovely woman ; the low-voiced summer wind, stirring th< 
citron groves, has lulled her to rest The ripe grapes from a pendent vin< 
almost touch her swelling breast. The spray of a neighboring fountain falls 
in minute drops, like tears of pearl, on her cheek; while a beautiful boy, tirec 
with play, has nestled to her side, half hidden by her flowing locks. Hurriec 
footsteps are heard in the distance, a heavy hand puts aside the branches, 
and Hamilcar, the chieftain of the Carthaginian armies, stands beneath the 
shadow of the palm; as he bends forward to look upon his slumbering wife 
a ripe grape, shaken by the plume of his helmet from the cluster, Ms upor 
the face of the sleeper, and she awakes. Bright tears of pride and joy glittei 
in her dark eyes, as, seated at his feet among the flowers, her white anr 
flung in careless happiness across his sinewy knees and throbbing in his 
gauntleted grasp, she gazes on the towering form and noble brow on which 
the stem traces of recent conflict still linger. Tempests have bronzed his 
cheek, desperate and bloody conflicts left their scars upon him, yet is he not 
less dear to her than when in joy of youth they crowned the altars of the 
gods with flowers, sporting among the sheaves at harvest home. She 
speaks : “ My lord, is it disaster or business of the state that brings you 
here ? Your eye is troubled, and these iron fingers too rudely press my 
flesh, as though your thoughts were dark and fraught with doubt or dan¬ 
ger.” 

“ I have left the camp to make good a purpose long since known to thee, 
to devote with sacred rites this boy at the alt^ of Mars, and pledge him 
to eternal enmity with Rome.” 

“ Is this the weighty business which brings thee at this unaccustomed 
hour, thine armor soiled with dust, thy brow with sweat, in such fierce haste 
to pluck this fair child from his mother’s breast, and train him up to slaugh¬ 
ter ? Strange that this great empire, so full of men and arms and fleets of 
war, should need the arm of childhood to protect it Stem man, thou lov- 
est me not” 

“Why question thus my love? for as this breastplate does my heart 
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ddend, so have I cherished and protected thee, while in thy fragile beauty 
hast clung around the warrior’s stubborn strength, even as that wreath- 
bg vine doth yonder citron clasp, adorning its protector. But little dost 
t!iou know, frir wife, of the affrdrs of nations and of camps. Beneath these 
sbdes where the cool zephyr from Trinacrian hills breathes through the 
s?cygroves, thou hast reposed; no tear has stained thy cheek except 
fountain’s pearly drops that glistened there when I thy sleep disturbed. 

Too well I know the Roman’s iron strength : in times of truce and inter- 
^ of conflict I have seen his daily life, and marked his customs well. 
Tbe water of the brook to quench his thirst, the dry leaves for his bed, and 
of simplest preparation supply his wants. Then, as the fierce she-wolf 
raven for her whelps, so goes he forth to plunder and to prey among 
tbe nations, and, for the sake of stealing that which stolen is not worth the 
keeping, will life and fortune set upon a cast Show to a Roman senate 
sorae patch of sand within mid-Africa, some waste of Alpine rocks, white 
eternal snows, where femished peasants watch their starving flocks and 
^tlewith the avalanche for life; — did Phlegethon with all his burning 
^ves the wretched pittance guard, and fierce Eumenides beleaguer all the 
skiore, yet would a Roman consul dare the flood, do battle with the lion for 
bs sands, and slay the shivering goatherd for his rocks. 

The Romans turn their greedy eyes toward these feir realms: they 
to lay in ashes these ancestral towers, where whatsoever piety reveres, 
^okl affection cherishes, is garnered and bestowed. Nor will they pause till 
^ wave of this encircling sea, crimsoned with the gore of matrons and 
^ men, and even of the laughing and unconscious babe, shall roll its 
burden to the shore. 

And most unequal is the conflict The men who reared these towers 
^ moistened with their blood these battlements are not: in their stead 
kas come a race of petty shopkeepers and sycophants, having no generous 
no strength to keep what their forefathers won. The streets are 
with youths whose dainty limbs are clad in flowing and embroidered 
whose jewelled fingers are skilful to touch the lyre, but not to press 
^war-horse through ranks of thronging spear-men, to draw the Numidian 
to the head, and dip its thirsty point in hostile blood. The rest are 
gray with years, and most unfit for service, as the shepherd’s dog, 
*^with age and pampered with good living, erects his hair and shows his 
^thless jaws, making in vain a noble front before the gaunt and wiry wolf. 

^ Oct only hope is in the legions I have drawn from Spain, and trained in 
wars to conflict But my step, once lighter than the brindled 
on the Libyan sands, grows heavy with the weight of years and 
^hips. Were I to fell, armies would lack a leader, my country one 
kves her better than himself, or wife, or child. But the blood that 
^tles in this boy’s cheek is that of heroes ; thy ancestors and mine were 
^ otains of the olden time, and when the lion shall breed sheep will I 
that any of our race and lineage can ever fail their country in her 
^ of need. Therefore, despite thy tears^ mine own aflPection, and his 
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tender age, from off thy bosom will I take this child, and as the lion brings 
his whelps afield with claws half grown, and trains them on the hunters, so 

will I him. It is not what we choose, but what our country needs 

and sacred liberty requires, that we must do, though in the conflict our 
own heart-strings break. He shall be the enemy of Rome in soul and body, 
and in secret thought .... He shall not feed on dainties and sleep 
on Tyrian purple till he becomes the object of men’s sneers. The panther’s 
shaggy hide, the forest leaves, shall be his couch, while on my corselet 
scales his cheek shall rest, — the soldier’s iron pillow; and when with 
growing strength and hardihood his bones endure the harness, behind his 
father’s buckler he shall learn to fight, and bathe his maiden sword in blood.” 

At the altar of Mars, surrounded by a vast throng of citizens, soldiery, and 
the chief estates of the realm, stands Hamilcar; his helmet down, liis fea¬ 
tures concealed from the crowd. On the opposite side of the altar are his 
wife and her maidens ; at his side the child. Placing his little fingers on the 
yet quivering flesh of the victim, he said, “ Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, swear 
by this consecrated blood, and in the presence of that dread God of battles 
on whose altar it smokes, that you will neither love nor make peace with 
any of Roman blood ; should fortune, fnends, and weapons fail, you will still 
live and die the inexorable enemy of Rome.” 

As he paused, the clear tones of a childish voice, answering, “ I swear,” 
rose upon a stillness so deep that the low crackling of the flames that fed 
the altar-fires was distinctly audible. 

It was broken by one wild shriek of agony, as the fistic mother fell faint¬ 
ing into the arms of her maidens. 

The stern chieftain spake not, but, as he stooped to raise the child, a single 
tear, falling between the bars of his helmet upon the upturned face of the 
wondering boy, told of the agony within. 

Elijah Kellogg, 

Note. — The Publishers of ** Our Young Folks are obliged, by their arrangement with the author 
•f the foregoing declamation, positively to prohibit its republication. 


HOW TO DO IT. 

I. TALK. 

I WISH the young people who propose to read any of these papers to 
understand to whom they are addressed. My friend, Frederic Ingham, 
has a nephew, who went to New York on a visit, and while there occupied 
himself in buying “ travel-presents ” for his brothers and sisters at home. 
His funds ran low; and at last he found that he had still three presents 
to buy and only thirty-four cents with which to buy them. He made the 
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requisite calculation as to how much he should have for each,—looked 
in at Ball and Black’s, and at Tiffany’s, priced an amethyst necklace, which 
he thought Clara would like, and a set of cameos for Fanfan, and found them 
beyond his reach. He then tried at a nice little toy-shop there is a little 
below the Fifth Avenue House, on the west, where a “ clever ” woman and 
a good-natured girl keep the shop, and, having there made one or two vain 
endeavors to suit himself asked the good-natured girl if she had not “ got 
anything a fellow could buy for about eleven cents.” She found him first 
one article, then another, and then another. Wot bought them all, and had 
one cent in his pocket when he came home. 

In much the same way these six articles of mine have been waiting in the 
bottom of my inkstand and the front of my head for seven or nine years, 
without finding precisely the right audience or circle of readers. I explained 
to Mr. Fields — the amiable Sheik of the amiable tribe who prepare the 
“ Young Folks ” for the young folks — that I had the six articles all ready to 
write, but that they were meant for girls say from thirteen to seventeen, and 
boys say from fourteen to nineteen. I explained that girls and boys of this 
age never read the “ Atlantic,” O no, not by any means ! And I supposed 
that they never read the “ Young Folks,” O no, not by any means! I 
explained that I could not preach them as sermons, because many of the 
children at church were too yoimg, and a few of the grown people were too 
old. That I was, therefore, detailing them in conversation to such of my 
young friends as chose to hear. On which the Sheik was so good as to pro¬ 
pose to provide for me, as it were, a special opportunity, which I now use. 
We jointly explain to the older boys and girls, who rate between the ages of 
thirteen and nineteen, that these essays are exclusively for them. 

1 had once the honor — on the day after Lee’s surrender — to address the 
girls of the 12th Street School in New York. “ Shall I call you ‘ girls ’ or 
‘ young ladies ’ ? ” said I. “ Call us girls, call us girls,” was the unanimous 
answer. I heard it with great pleasure; for I took it as a nearly certain 
sign that these three hundred young people were growing up to be true 
women, — which is to say, ladies of the very highest tone. 

“ Why did I think so ? ” Because at the ages of fifteen, sixteen, and sev- 
teen they took pleasure in calling things by their right names. 

So far, then, I trust we understand each other, before any one begins to 
read these little hints of mine, drawn from forty-five years of very quiet lis¬ 
tening to good talkers; which are, however, nothing more than hints 

How TO TALK. 

Here is a letter from my nephew Tom, a spirited, modest boy of seven¬ 
teen, who is a student of the Scientific School at New Limerick. He is at 
home with his mother for an eight weeks’ vacation; and the very first even¬ 
ing of his return he went round with her to the Vandermeyers’, where was 
a little gathering of some thirty or forty people, — most of them, as he con¬ 
fesses, his old schoolmates, a few of them older than himself. But poor 
Tom was mortified, and thinks he was disgraced, because he did not have 
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tender age, from off thy bosom will I take this child, and as the lion brings 
his whelps afield with claws half grown, and trains them on the hunters, so 

will I him. It is not what we choose, but what our country needs 

and sacred liberty requires, that we must do, though in the conflict our 
own heart-strings break. He shall be the enemy of Rome in soul and body, 
and in secret thought .... He shall not feed on dainties and sleep 
on Tyrian purple till he becomes the object of men’s sneers. The panther’s 
shaggy hide, the forest leaves, shall be his couch, while on my corselet 
scales his cheek shall rest, — the soldier’s iron pillow; and when with 
growing strength and hardihood his bones endure the harness, behind his 
father’s buckler he shall learn to fight, and bathe his maiden sword in blood.” 

At the altar of Mars, surroimded by a vast throng of citizens, soldiery, and 
the chief estates of the realm, stands Hamilcar; his helmet down, his fea¬ 
tures concealed from the crowd. On the opposite side of the altar are his 
wife and her maidens ; at his side the child. Placing his little fingers on the 
yet quivering flesh of the victim, he said, “ Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, swear 
by this consecrated blood, and in the presence of that dread God of battles 
on whose altar it smokes, that you will neither love nor make peace with 
any of Roman blood ; should fortune, friends, and weapons fiiil, you will still 
live and die the inexorable enemy of Rome.” 

As he paused, the clear tones of a childish voice, answering, “ I swear,’* 
rose upon a stillness so deep that the low crackling of the flames that fed 
the altar-fires was distinctly audible. 

It was broken by one wild shriek of agony, as the fistic mother fell faint¬ 
ing into the arms of her maidens. 

The stern chieftain spake not, but, as he stooped to raise the child, a single 
tear, falling between the bars of his helmet upon the upturned face of the 
wondering boy, told of the agony within. 

Elijah Kellogg, 

Notk. — The Publishers of “ Our Young Folks ’* are obliged, by their arrangement with the author 
•f the foregoing declamation, positively to prohibit its republicatum. 


HOW TO DO IT. 

I. TALK. 

I WISH the young people who propose to read any of these papers to 
understand to whom they are addressed. My friend, Frederic Ingham, 
has a nephew, who went to New York on a visit, and while there occupied 
himself in buying “ travel-presents ” for his brothers and sisters at home. 
His funds ran low; and at last he found that he had still three presents 
to buy and only thirty-four cents with which to buy thentL He made the 
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requisite calculation as to how much he should have for each, — looked 
in at Ball and Black’s, and at Tifhiny’s, priced an amethyst necklace, which 
he thought Clara would like, and a set of cameos for Fanfan, and found them 
beyond his reach. He then tried at a nice little toy-shop there is a little 
below the Fifth Avenue House, on the west, where a “ clever ” woman and 
a good-natured girl keep the shop, and, having there made one or two vain 
endeavors to suit himself asked the good-natured girl if she had not got 
anything a fellow could buy for about eleven cents.” She found him first 
one article, then another, and then another. Wot bought them all, and had 
one cent in his pocket when he came home. 

In much the same way these six articles of mine have been waiting in the 
bottom of my inkstand and the fi'ont of my head for seven or nine years, 
without finding precisely the right audience or circle of readers. I explained 
to Mr. Fields — the amiable Sheik of the amiable tribe who prepare the 
“ Young Folks ” for the young folks — that I had the six articles all ready to 
write, but that they were meant for girls say fi*om thirteen to seventeen, and 
boys say firom fourteen to nineteen. 1 explained that girls and boys of this 
age never read the “ Atlantic,” O no, not by any means I And I supposed 
that they never read the “ Yoimg Folks,” O no, not by any means! I 
explained that I could not preach them as sermons, because many of the 
children at church were too young, and a few of the grown people were too 
old. That I was, therefore, detailing them in conversation to such of my 
young friends as chose to hear. On which the Sheik was so good as to pro¬ 
pose to provide for me, as it were, a special opportunity, which I now use. 
We jointly explain to the older boys and girls, who rate between the ages of 
thirteen and nineteen, that these essays are exclusively for them. 

I had once the honor — on the day after Lee’s surrender — to address the 
girls of the 12th Street School in New York. Shall I call you ‘ girls ’ or 
‘young ladies’ ?” said I. “ Call us girls, call us girls,” was the unanimous 
answer. I heard it with great pleasure; for I took it as a nearly certain 
sign that these three hundred young people were growing up to be true 
women, — which is to say, ladies of the very highest tone. 

“ Why did I think so ? ” Because at the ages of fifteen, sixteen, and sev- 
teen they took pleasure in calling things by their right names. 

So far, then, I trust we understand each other, before any one begins to 
read these little hints of mine, drawn from forty-five years of very quiet lis¬ 
tening to good talkers; which are, however, nothing more than hints 

How TO TALK. 

Here is a letter from my nephew Tom, a spirited, modest boy of seven¬ 
teen, who is a student of the Scientific School at New Limerick. He is at 
home with his mother for an eight weeks’ vacation; and the very first even¬ 
ing of his return he went round with her to the Vandermeyers’, where was 
a little gathering of some thirty or forty people, — most of them, as he con¬ 
fesses, his old schoolmates, a few of them older than himself. But poor 
Tom was mortified, and thinks he was disgraced, because he did not have 
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anything to say, could not say it if he had, and, in short, because he does 
not talk welL He hates talking parties, he says, and never means to go 
to one again. 

Here is also a letter from Esther W., who may speak for herself, and 
the two may well enough be put upon the same file, and be answered 
together: — 

Please listen patiently to a confession. I have what seems to me very 
natural, — a strong desire to be liked by those whom I meet around me in 
society of my own age; but, unfortunately, when with them my manners have 
often been unnatural and constrained, and I have found myself thinking of 
myself, and what others were thinking of me, instead of entering into the 
enjoyment of the moment as others did. I seem to have naturally very 
little independence, and to be very much afraid of other people, and of their 
opinion. And when, as you might naturally infer from the above, i often 
have not been successful in gaining the favor of those around me, then I 
have spent a great deal of time in the selfish indulgence of ‘ the blues/ and 
in philosophizing on the why and the wherefore of some persons’ agreeable¬ 
ness and popularity and others’ unpopularity.” 

There, is not that a good letter from a nice girl ? 

Will you please to see, dear Tom, and you also, dear Esther, that both of 
you, after the fashion of your age, are confounding the method with the 
thing. You see how charmingly Mrs. Pallas sits back and goes on with her 
crochet while Dr. Volta talks to her; and then, at the right moment, she 
says just the right thing, and makes him laugh, or makes him cry, or makes 
him defend himself, or makes him explain himself; and you think that there 
is a particular knack or rule for doing this so glibly, or that she has a par¬ 
ticular genius for it which you are not bom to, and therefore you both 
propose hermitages for yourselves because you cannot do as she does. 
Dear children, it would be a very stupid world if anybody in it did just as 
anybody else does. There is no particular method about talking or talking 
well. It is one of the things in life which “ does itself.” And the only reason 
why you do not talk as easily and quite as pleasantly as Mrs. Pallas is, that 
you are thinking of the method, and coming to me to inquire how to do 
that which ought to do itself perfectly, simply, and without any rules at all 

It is just as foolish girls at school think that there is some particular 
method of drawing with which they shall succeed, while with all other meth¬ 
ods they have failed. “ No, I can’t draw in india-ink [pronoimced in-jink], 
’n’ I can’t do anything with crayons, — I hate crayons, — ’n’ I can’t draw 
pencil-drawings, ’n’ I won’t try any more; but if this tiresome old Mr. 
Apelles was not so obstinate, ’n’ would only let me try the ‘ monochromatic 
drawing,’ I know I could do that ’T so easy. Julia Ann, she drew a beau¬ 
tiful piece in only six lessons.” 

My poor Pauline, if you cannot see right when you have a crayon in your 
hand, and will not draw what you see then, no " monochromatic system ” is 
going to help you. But if you will put down on the paper what you see, as 
you see it, whether you do it with a cat’s tail, as Benjamin West did it, or 
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■with a glove turned inside out, as Mr. Hunt bids you do it, 3rou will draw 
welL The method is of no\ise, unless the thing is there; and when you 
have the thing, the method will follow. 

So there is no particular method for talking which will not also apply to 
swimming or skating, or reading or dancing, or in general to living. And 
if you ^1 in talking, it is because you have not yet applied in talking the 
simple master-rules of life. 

For instance, the first of these rules is, 

Tell the Truth. 

Only last night I saw poor Bob Edmeston, who has got to pull through 
a deal of drift-wood before he gets into clear water, break down com¬ 
pletely in the very beginning of his acquaintance with one of the nicest girls 
1 know, because he would not tell the truth, or did not I was standing 
right behind them, listening to Dr. Ollapod, who was explaining to me the 
history of the second land grant made to Gorges, and between the sen¬ 
tences I had a chance to hear every word poor Bob said to Laura. Mark 
now, Laura is a nice clever girl, who has come to make the Watsons a visit 
through her whole vacation at Poughkeepsie ; and all the young people 
are delighted with her pleasant ways, and all of them would be glad to know 
more of her than they do. Bob really wants to know her, and he was really 
glad to be introduced to her. Mrs. PoUexfen presented him to her, and he 
asked her to dance, and they stood on the side of the cotillon behind me 
and in firont of Dr. Ollapod. After they had taken their places. Bob said: 
“Jew go to the opera last week, Miss Walter?” He meant,.“Did you 
go to the opera last week ? ” 

“ No,” said Laura, “ I did not.” 

“ O, ’t was charming! ” said Bob. And there this effort at talk stopped, 
as it should have done, being founded on nothing but a lie ; which is to say, 
not founded at all. For, in fact, Bob did not care two straws about the opera. 
He had never been to it but once, and then he was tired before it was over. 
But he pretended he cared for it He thought that at an evening party he 
must talk about the opera, and the lecture season, and the assemblies, and a 
lot of other trash, about which in fact he cared nothing, and so knew nothing. 
Not caring and not knowing, he could not carry on his conversation a step. 
The mere foct that Miss Walter had shown that she was in real sympathy 
with him in an indifference to the opera threw him off the track which he 
never should have been on, and brought his untimely conversation to an end. 

Now, as it happened, Laura’s next partner brought her to the very same 
place, or rather she never left it, but Will Hackmatack came and claimed 
her dance as soon as Bob’s was done. Dr. Ollapod had only got down to 
the appeal made to the lords sitting in equity, when I noticed Will’s begin¬ 
ning. He spoke right out of the thing he was thinking of. 

“ I saw you riding this afternoon,” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Laura, “ we went out by the red mills, and drove up the hill 
by Mr. Pond’s.” 
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^ Did you ? ” said Will, eageiiy. “ Did yon see the beehives ? ” 

“ Beehives ? no ; — are there beehives ? ” ' 

‘‘ Why, yes, did not you know that .Mr. Pond knows more about bees than 
all the world beside ? At least, I believe so. He has a gold medal from Paris 
for his honey or for something. And his arrangements there are very curious.” 

“ I wish I had known it,” said Laura. “ I kept bees last summer, and they 
always puzzled me. I tried to get books ; but the books are all written for 
Switzerland, or England, or anywhere but Orange County.” 

“ Well,” said the eager Will, “ I do not think Mr. Pond has written any 
book, but I really guess he knows a great deal about it Why, he told 
me — ” &c., &c., &C. 

It was hard {or Will to keep the run of the dance ; and before it was over 
he had promised to ask Mr. Pond when a party of them might come up to 
the hill and see the establishment; and he felt as well acquainted with 
Laura as if he had known her a month. All this ease came from Will’s not 
pretending an interest where he did not feel any, but opening simply where 
he was sure of his ground, and was really interested. More simply. Will 
did not tell a lie, as poor Bob had done in that remark about the opera, but 
told the truth. 

If I were permitted to write more than thirty-five pages of this note-paper 
(of which this is the nineteenth), I would tell you twenty stories to the same 
point. And please observe that the distinction between the two systems of 
talk is the eternal distinction between the people whom Thackeray calls 
snobs and the people who are gentlemen and ladies. Gentlemen and ladies 
are sure of their ground. They pretend to nothing that they are not. They 
have no occasion to act one or another part It is not possible for them, 
even in the choice of subjects^ to tell lies. 

The principle of selecting a subject which thoroughly interests you re¬ 
quires only one qualification. You may be very intensely interested in some 
affairs of your own; but in general society you have no right to talk of 
them, simply because they are not of equal interest to other people. Of 
course you may come to me for advice, or go to your master, or to your 
fiither or mother, or to any friend, and in form lay open your own troubles or 
your own life, and make these the subject of your talk. But in general 
society you have no right to do this. For the rule of life is, that men and 
women must not think of themselves, but of others: they must live for 
others, and then they will live rightly for themselves. So the second rule 
for talk would express itself thus: — 

Do NOT TALK ABOUT YOUR OWN AFFAIRS. 

I remember how I was mortified last summer, up at the Tiptop House, 
though I was not in the least to blame, by a display Emma Fortinbras made 
of herself. There had gathered round the fire in the sitting-room quite a 
group of the different parties who had come up from the different houses, 
and we all felt warm and comfortable and social; and, to my real delight, 
Emma and her father and her cousin came in,—they had been belated som^ 
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where. She is a sweet pretty little thing, really the belle of the village, if we 
had such things, and we are all quite proud of her in one way; but I am 
sorry to say that she is a little goose, and sometimes she manages to show 
this just when you don’t want her to. Of course she shows this, as all other 
geese show themselves, by cackling about things that interest no one but 
herself. When she came into the room, Alice ran to her and kissed her, and 
took her to the warmest seat, and took her little cold hands to rub them, and 
began to ask her how it had all happened, and where they had been, and all 
the other questions. Now, you see, this was a very dangerous position. 
Poor Emma was not equal to it The subject was given her, and so far she 
was not to blame. But when, from the misfortunes of the party, she rushed 
immediately to detail individual misfortunes of her own, resting principally on 
the history of a pair of boots which she had thought would be strong enough 
to last all through the expedition, and which she had meant to send to Spar- 
hawk’s before she left home to have their heels cut down, only she had for¬ 
gotten, and now these boots were thus and thus, and so and so, and she had 
no others with her, and-.f^ was sure that she did not know what she should 
do when she got up in the morning, — I say, when she got as fer as this, in all 
this thrusting upon people who wanted to s)rmpathize a set of matters which 
had no connection with what interested them, excepting so far as their per¬ 
sonal interest in her gave it, she violated the central rule of life; for she 
showed she was thinking of herself with more interest than she thought of 
others with. Now to do this is bad living, and it is bad living which will 
show itself in bad talking. 

But I hope you see the distinction. If Mr. Agassiz comes to you on the 
Field day of the Essex Society, and says: “ Miss Fanchon, I understand that 
you fell over from the steamer as you came from Portland, and had to swim 
half an hour before the boats reached you. Will you be kind enough to tell 
me how you were taught to swim, and how the chill of the water affected you, 
and, in short, all about your experience ? ” he then makes choice of the sub¬ 
ject. He asks for all the detail. It is to gratify him that you go into the de¬ 
tail, and you may therefore go into it just as far as you choose. Only take 
care not to lug in one little detail merely because it interests you, when there 
is no possibility that, in itself, it can have an interest for him. 

Have you never noticed how the really provoking silence of these brave 
men who come back from the war gives a new and particular zest to what 
they tell us of their adventures ? We have to worm it out of them, we drag 
it from them by pincers, and, when we have it, the flavor is all pure. It is 
exactly what we want, — life highly condensed; and they could have given 
us indeed nothing more precious, as certainly nothing more charming. But 
when some Bobadil braggart volunteers to tell how he did this and that, how 
he silenced this battery, and how he rode over that field of carnage, in the 
first place we do not believe a tenth part of his story, and in the second place 
we wish he would not tell the fraction which we suppose is possibly true. 

life is given to us that we may learn how to live. That is what it is for. 
We are here in a great boarding-school, where we are being trained in the 
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use of our bodies and our minds, so that in another world we may know how 
to use other bodies, and minds with other faculties. Or, if you please, life is 
a gymnasium. Take which figure you choose. Because of this, good talk, 
following the principle of life, is always directed with a general desire for 
learning rather than teaching. No good talker is obtrusive, thrusting for¬ 
ward his observation on men and things. He is rather receptive, trying to 
get at other people’s observations ; and what he says himself falls from him, 
as it were, by accident, he unconscious that he is saying anything that is 
worth while. As the late Professor Harris said, one of the last times I saw 
him, “ There are unsounded depths in a man’s nature of which he himself 
knows nothing till they are revealed to him by the plash and ripple of his 
own conversation with other men.” This great principle of life, when ap¬ 
plied in conversation, may be stated simply then in two words, — 

Confess Ignorance. 

You are both so young that you cannot yet conceive of the amount of 
treasure that will yet be poured in upon you, by all sorts of people, if you do 
not go about professing that you have all you want already. You know 
the story of the two school-girls on the Central Railroad. They were 
dead faint with hunger, having ridden all day without food, but, on con¬ 
sulting together, agreed that they did not dare to get out at any station to 
buy. A modest old doctor of divinity, who was coming home from a meet¬ 
ing of the “ American Board,” overheard their talk, got some sponge-cake, 
and pleasantly and civilly offered it to them as he might have done to his 
grandchildren. But poor Sybil, who was nervous and anxious, said, “ No, 
thank you,” and so Sarah thought she must say, ‘‘ No, thank you,” too ; 
and so they were nearly dead when they reached the Delavan House. Now 
just that same thing happens, whenever you pretend, either fi-om pride or 
from shyness, that you know the thing you do not know. If you go on in 
that way, you will be starved before long, and the coroner’s jury will bring in 
a verdict, “ Served you right.” I could have brayed a girl, whom I will call 
Jane Srtiith, last night at Mrs. PoUexfen’s party, only I remembered, 

‘‘ Though thou bray a fool in a mortar, his foolishness will not depart from 
him,” and that much the same may be said of fools of the other sex. I could 
have brayed her, I say, when I saw how she was constantly defrauding her¬ 
self by cutting off that fine Major Andrew, who was talking to her, or trying 
to. Really, no instances give you any idea of it. From a silly boarding- 
school habit, I think, she kept saying “ Yes,” as if she would be disgraced by 
acknowledging ignorance. ‘‘You know,” said he, “what General Taylor 
said to Santa Anna, when they brought him in ? ” “ Yes,” simpered poor 
Jane, though in fact she did not know, and I do not suppose five people in 
the world do. But poor Andrew, simple as a soldier, believed her and 
did not tell the story, but went on alluding to it, and they got at once into 
helpless confusion. Still, he did not know what the matter was, and before 
long, when they were speaking of one of the Muhlbach novels, he said, 

“ Did you think of the resemblance between the winding up and Redgaunt- 
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let ? ” O yes,” simpered poor Jane again, though, as it proved, and as 
she had to explain in two or three minutes, she had never read a word of 
Redgauntlet She had merely said “Yes,” and “Yes,” and “Yes,” not 
with a distinct notion of fraud, but from an impression that it helps conversa¬ 
tion on if you forever assent to what is said. This is an utter mistake ; for, 
as I hope you see by this time, conversation really depends on the acknowl¬ 
edgment of ignorance, — being indeed, the providential appointment of God 
for the easy removal of such ignorance. 

And here I must stop, lest you both be tired. In my next paper I shall 
begin again, and teach you, 4. To talk to the person you are talking with, 
and not simper to her or him, while really you arc looking all round the room, 
and thinking of ten other persons ; 5. Never in any other way to underrate 
the person you talk with, but to talk your best, whatever that may be; and, 
6. To be brief, —a point which I shall have to illustrate at great length. 

If you like, you may confide to the letter-box your experiences on these 
points, as well as on the three on which we have already been engaged. 
But, whether you do or do not, I shall give to you the result, not only 
of my experiences, but of at least 5,872 years of talk — Lyell says many 
more — since Adam gave names to chattering monkeys. 

Edward Everett Hale. 


A MORNING SUNBEAM. 

A NESTLING in the Httle crib, 

A soft hand laid upon my head, 

A gentle whisper in my ear, — 

“ Mamma, I’m turnin’ into bed ! ” 

“ O no ! ” I said, “’t will never do; 

Now shut those little peepers tight. 

And sleep and dream till morning breaks ; 

Then you may come, — when comes the light” 

Again a nestling in the crib. 

As down to rest my birdie lay ; 

I listened, for I thought she spoke ; — 

^ Huddy up. Light I ” I heard her say. 

Then all was still. We slept again 
Till dawn lit up the eastern sky ; 

Then sang my birdie sweet and clear, 

“ Now light has Uim, and so has 1 ! ” 

A. j 2 . G. 
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CHARADE. 


My first a revolver you ’ll find ; 

My secondy if placed in your way, 

Might hinder your taking a part in my third; 
And if you get hurt in the fray, 


* 5 - 

You ’ll have, I am sure, but yourself to 
upbraid. 

Should you need, in my whoU^ to be home¬ 
ward conveyed 

Hautboy. 


DOUBLE ACROS 

No. i6. 

FOUNDATION WORDS. 

Without my firsts my second"'% an empty 
thing. 

But from us both great social evils spring. 
CROSS WORDS. 

In nearly all petitions I appear. 

One whom our patriot soldiers did not fear. 
An awful curse : recall that word so dread! 
A classic youth, — alas for his poor head! 
By tens of thousands I can count my slain. 
The lover begs to hear me once again. 

Beacon Street. 


TIC CHARADES. 

No. 17. 

FOUNDATION WORDS. 

The name of a distinguished traveller 
and author. 

CROSS WORDS. 

What we should not do. 

A province of ancient Greece. 

What we shall never see again. 

A sea in Western Asia. 

A hero of Shakespeare. 

A river of Russia. 

Herbert. 
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ENIGMAS. 


No. 19. 

I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 8, 12, II, 3, is what pretty girls are 
apt to be. 

My 5, 9, I, is the life of vegetation. 

My 2, 8, 11, 7, is not good. 

My I, 12, II, 4, is hard to bear. 

My I, 2, 10, 4, 6, is an American coin. 

My whole is one of the United States. 

Allie H. C. 

No. 20. 

I am composed of 32 letters. 

My 28, 19, 6, 31, 27, 13, is a county in 
New York. 

My 8, 18, 3, 23, 32, 8, 21, 6, 24, is the 
capital of one of the Western States. 
My 16, 27, 30, 31, 4, 27, is a lake in the 
State of New York. 

My 30, 6, 15, I, 4, 27, is a county in the 
southern part of New York. 

My II, 17, 32, 27, is a natural division of 
water. 

My 8, 10, 14, 26, 24, is a river in Georgia. 
My 13, 2, 10, 27, is a river in Africa. 

My 24, 22, 26, 14, 12, is a division of 
Africa. 

My 9. 12, 14, 7, is one of the grand di¬ 
visions of the earth. 

My 12, 2, 20, 2, 11, 25, is a large island 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

My 14, 24, 5, 10, 29, is a division of 
Europe. 

My whole is a place of great resort. 

Lulu & Franjc. 

No. 21. 

Borne by a bird I’m seen, ] 

Worn by a jewelled queen. 
Headless, and mouthless, and toothed like 
a shark. 

Workmen have fashioned me. 
Insects have toiled for me. 

Made me of hexagons framed in the dark. 

Formed of chelonian shell, 

Formed of baleen as well, 


Elephant's tusk or the sap of a tree ; 
Keeping the locks in sheen, 

Hiding the hills between,— 

How many little folks ever saw me ? 

No. 22. 

POETICAL. ■ 

I am composed of 62 letters. 

My 36, 6, 62, 19, 32, is an Italian poet. 

My 18, 53, 32, 50, 40, 21,9, is an English 
poetess. 

My 38, 5 «. 34. 50. 24, 16.6t, 27,4,28,39, 

is a Siamese poet. 

My 52,13,37,43, 55,58, is a German poet. 

My 46, 54 . 14, 3 o» L 25, 3, 35, is the 

birthplace of an English poet 

My 25, 12, 44, 2, 7, 50, 37, 46, is an 
American poet. 

My 49. 3 L 60, 50, 23, 33, 45, 9, presided 
over poetry. 

My 4, 57, 48, II, is a Latin poet 

My 59, 47, 3, 40, 62, 22, 28, 41, is a 
French poet 

My 8, 42, 17, 29, 20, 26, 56, was beloved 
by a poet. 

My 5, 48, 37, 8, 15, 46, is a poet whose 
name is well known to “ Our Young 
Folks.’* 

My whole is a well-known couplet written 
by a leading poet of New England. 

No. 23. 

ZOOLOG IC AL. 

I am composed of 9 letters. 

My I, 6, 7, is a quadruped with parted 
hoofr. 

My 2, 6, 2, is a bird that feeds chiefly on 
insects. 

My 3, 6, is a quadruped with long claws. 

My 4, 8, 2, is a gnawing quadruped. 

My 5, 3, 9, is the biped that makes a fire. 

My 7, 8, 4, is a fish found on our coast 

My 8, 9, 2, is a stinging insect 

My 9, 3, 7, is a whole-hoofed quadruped. 

My whole is a bird that inhabits Arctic 
regions. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 24. 



Willy Wisp. 


ILLUSTRATED REBU SES.—Na 25. 


NAMES OF XNSTINGUISHSD PERSONS. 



ANSWERS. 


7. Nicholas Niddeby. 

& Ladies if love should duusce to break your 
heart, a rose in your bosom will take away the 
smart [(Ladies) if (Loves) (hood) (chants) (tub) 
(rake) (ewer) (heart) A (rose m ewer) (bosom) W 
(hUt) A (key) (weight) (he) SM (heart).] 

9. Home-sick-ness. 
la Boat 

SI. This is not to represent a round-robin, but 
Round the Evening Lamp and Our Letter Box. 
[(This is not to represent a round-robin but) round 
(tea) (he) (Eve) (N in G) (lamp) & (hour) Oetter) 
(box).] 


SnoW, 

13. PalM, 


XJbil, 

AmiA, 


MooN, 

ProbleM, 

MisT, 

Ave MariA 

ExilE, 

RefonneR. 



Keene. 

O-we-ga 

Lynchboi]^ 

Rut-land. 

Oil aty. 

CatskiH 

Concord. 

Holidaysboig, 

FishkiU. 
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Our readers will be saddened to hear of the 
death of Mrs. Anna Maria Wells, whose beau¬ 
tiful child-poems have so often appeared in this 
Magazine. She had lived to quite an advanced 
age, but her last illness was brief, and her de¬ 
parture seemed sudden to her friends. Her resi¬ 
dence of late years was at Roxbury, Mass. She 
died in the month of December. 

She loved children dearly : one need only read 
her verses to know thaL We have lost with her 
one of our best contributors. Several of her 
poems are yet to be given to the readers of “ Our 
Young Folks ’*; and the following sweet and 
thoughtful lines of hers, which have been lying 
for some months in our drawer, will not be out of 
place here, as a remembrancer of one who surely 
has not lived in vain. 

LET LITTLE CHILDREN COME. 

To the restless couch where Jamie, 

Half waking, half slumbering, lay. 

Lighting the sick-room feebly. 

Stole the first dawn of day. 

‘‘Has the morning come, dear mother? 

Then why is it not more bright? 

Last night little angels came here 
And filled the whole room with light. 

“ Those beautiful angel children I 
Perhaps I was dreaming then. 

1 wish it were night and not morning. 

To dream of the angels again. 

“ They smiled, and they spoke so softly; 
Their voices were sweet and low; 

They showed me green fields and bright rivers, 
And asked me with them to go. 

“ Lean over my pillow and kiss me. 

The angel children are fiiir. 

Don’t turn away from me, mother; 

Mother, are you there? 

VOL. V. — NO. III. 14 


“ Come closer, that I may see you, — 

Nearer, — more near, more near ; 

I hear them again ; they are coming; 

They call to me, —do you hear? 

“ O beautiful ones I O voices 1 
O heavenly sounds of song I 

O white wings folding about me. 

Tender and swift and strong 1 

“ Far through the golden gateway. 

Beyond and beyond I see ; 

I go with the angel-children; 

Mother, be glad for me.*’ 

The mother, she kissed his pale lips. 

And all through tears she smiled. 

And her heart to heaven uplifting, 

“God keep thee,” she said, “my child.” 

Happy is the child who loves a picture-book, 
and who has parents able and willing to gratify his 
taste. For picture-books are growing prettier every 
year, —at least it seems so to us, fresh from a tour 
among the bookstores, where so many exquisite 
gleanings yet remain from the late holiday-harvest. 

And what a nice thing it is, that Christmas and 
blessed old Santa Claus come early in the winter, 
so that when the last fringed gentian has faded 
from the brook-side, and the last fiery maple-leaf 
has burnt itself out to the color of the dry grass 
where it fell, and the little folks can no longer have 
the freedom of the woods, they can ramble away 
into picture-land and story-land, those wide, airy 
regions where frost never falls. For the charm of 
a good picture, whether written or painted, is that 
it takes us out of ourselves, and leads us into a 
new world, — a recreation that we all feel the need 
of sometimes, though we may be inclosed within 
the very pleasantest four walls. 

To begin as children prefer to begin (whether it 
is good for them or not is another matter), with what 
we like best “The Story without an End” has 
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taken us entirely captive. It is more of a dream 
than a story, amd the pictures arc the blossoms 
of the dream. A dream-child appears in them, 
wandering on firom page to page among real morn¬ 
ing-glories and violets and hepaticas, between the 
stars of earth and the stars of heaven, and is last 
seen as a small, shrouded chrysalis, so light as not 
to bend the grass-blades where it hangs, under the 
smile of the blue, eternal skies. 

This lovely picture-book is one of the things that 
eUmost make us wish ourselves children again. 
Not because we should have been likely to own it, 
had it been written or translated then, — for Santa 
Oaus was hardly acclimated in cold New England 
during our childhood, and, had he been, he would 
have brought no book so costly as this down our 
humble, old-fashioned chimney, — but because the 
story haunts us like a memory that slips away and 
returns again in glimpses and flashes. It is the 
poem that every imaginative child’s heart sings to 
itself, — the vision that ^its before every newly 
opening life, seen more or less dimly by each and 
by alL If not fully understood, (and what grown¬ 
up child understands his own life ?) it cannot fail 
to bring beautiful dreams ; and that is much, in 
a world where there are so many realities which 
are not beautiful 

The book is a translation from the German, and 
is published by Scribner, Welford, & Co., New 
York. 

Next to this, we have been interested in **Miss 
Lily’s Voyage round the World.” Here, also, 
the pictures tell their own tale in a very spirited 
manner. The story is a natural and childlike one. 
Miss Lily, in her mamma’s absence, has great 
dreams of adventure, with which she inspires her 
little cousins, Paul and Toto. With the assistance 
of little Peter, a peasant child, they undertake a 
boat-voyage in search of Robinson Crusoe’s Island, 
Miss Lily acting as admiral of the expedition. 
They pass through the perils of storm and ship¬ 
wreck, and land upon an island, which, being new 
to them, answers their purpose as well as if it 
were really Juan Fernandez. It is, however, in 
their own river, and only a few miles from their 
home; and they find it not entirely desolate, but 
occupied by a friendly artist, who returns them in 
safety to their parents. 

The adventures of these little Frencli children, 
particularly of the baby Toto and his dear Mr. 
Punchinello, who was unfortunately left adrift on 
the unknowm waters, are very amusing. They all 
taste the river-water and pronounce it salt; they 
scorn little Peter’s suggestion that the giant they 
have discovered on the strange island is only a 
scarecrow in a cornfield; and they are sure that the 
artist under his parasol in the distance, if not a sav¬ 
age, is Robinson Crusoe himself. You will al¬ 
most believe with them, little readers, when you 


follow them through the lifelike pictures which 
illustrate their adventures. 

It is a great art, — this of making children really 
live on the pages of a book. The artist who does 
it in this case is Lorenz Frblich ; and the transla¬ 
tion is published by Roberts Brothers of Boston. 

The same publishers give the children three 
smaller volumes, illustrated by the same artist: — 
’’Boasting Hector,” ’’Foolish Zoc,” and ’’Mis¬ 
chievous John.” In these very practical picture- 
books, the faults in question are made ridiculously 
true to life. Many a vain little girl must see her¬ 
self in Foolish Zoe’s portrait, unless, like some of 
us who are older, she is so vain as not to know 
that she is vain, and is only reminded of some¬ 
body else that the pictures exactly describe. 
Whether the very little men the other tw-o books 
are written for will treat Hector and John in the 
same way, we are not sure. Tell us, boys, do you 
think you see your faults more easily than girls do 
theirs? 

Another delightful little book is Mr. W. J. Lin¬ 
ton’s ” Flower and Star,” published by Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. It was one of the holiday gems. 
The illustrations and the stories both have that 
delicate airiness of frtney which the child-heart 
delights in, whether it throbs in a form three years 
old, or seven, or seventy. Those who are familiar 
with this Magazine already know something of 
Mr. Linton, both as a writer and as an artist. 

But all the picture-books are not made in this 
hemisphere. We have just been looking over 
some splendidly-illustrated Chinese and Japanese 
books, which ” Carleton ” has brought home with 
him: — our readers will be glad to know that 
” Carleton ” has returned safe and sound 6t>ra 
his journey round the world. We doubt w'hether 
the boy-and-girl antipodes are often allowed to 
turn the leaves of fine rice-paper volumes like 
these. But children on this side of the world 
would certainly be interested in them. They de¬ 
scribe the ailtivation of silk, and paint the sad 
history of the Chinese opium-eater's life, with 
Epeat vividness. In one picture, a young man who 
has evidently exchanged a large part of his cloth¬ 
ing for the intoxicating poison, is brought to his 
mother for punishment. And very foolbh and 
miserable he looks, with his wife holding his hands 
to prevent his escape, while his sister is cutting a 
bamboo with which his mother means to impress 
the severe lecture she is giving him. 

We had supposed the ’’sensation novel” to be 
an unhealthy growth peculiar to the English lan¬ 
guage, but it seems that it is not unknown to the 
Orientals. We would not punish ourselves so 
severely as to read a ’’sensation novel,” even in 
Japanese, — supposing we could,—but we have 
found it very entertaining to look through the 
pictures of one or two. The entire want of per- 
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spective, and the outlandish faces and costumes, 
make scenes which were intended to be tragical 
seem ludicrous to American eyes. But, sharing 
with children their fondness for bright colors, we 
have turned these curious pages with a child’s 
delighu We should like to peep into a Chinese 
or Japanese paint-box, for certainly the brilliancy 
of their colors is something wonderful. 

It would be impossible for us to mention half 
the interesting things “Carieton” has brought 
home; but we hope that among them be has 
brought some memories for the especial benefit 
of ** Our Youx^ Folks.” 

Wb print this little note just as it came to us, 
because it is a specimen of many which testify to 
the growing interest in our Magaxine, and because 
it contains a question about one of our most val¬ 
uable contributors. 

Dear Young Folks : — 

” Papa made Jamie and me a Christmas pres¬ 
ent of ” Our Young Folks” for 1869; and, as we 
have the January and February numbers, we want 
to tell you how delighted we are with our Magazine. 

” 1 like to read Mr. Trowbridge’s pieces on 
Glass-Making, because I have often wondered 
how glass was made, and 1 never could under¬ 
stand bow they could use potash and sand in 
making it, as I have been told they did. 

” Jamie thinks Tom Bailey is going to be the 
right sort of a boy after all, and I like to read 
about such a boy too. Jamie is 12 and I am 14. 

” Jamie wants me to ask who Mr. Aldrich is, 
and if he is Tom Bailey; and where Riverroouth 
is. We can’t find it at all, and we have looked 
on our map all along the coast of Massachusetts.” 

We thank our little friend for her kind words, 
and we are grati^ed to know that she is pleased 
with the stories she mentions. 

When Mr. Trowbridge comes to speak of Coal- 
Mining and Ship-Building, we have no doubt that 
she and many besides will be as much interested 
as they have been in Glass-Making. Before pre¬ 
paring hie papers on Coal-Mining, which are soon 
to appear, he visited the coal regions of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and saw the miners at their work. In de¬ 
scribing the manner of carrying on this great 
business, he will have much to tell about these 
miners, and the little “slate-pickers,” and the 
cats and rats in the mines, and other curious and 
interesting things. 

But about Mr. Aldrich and his story. — Well, 
Mr. Aldrich is widely known as a poet. Those 
who do not own the dainty blue-and-gold volume 
of his poems may yet remember the graceful 
sweetness of his ** Babie Bell,” which so delighted 
both children and grown-up people a few years 
since. He writes prose sketches, as well as poems, 


for the ” Atlantic.” ” A Young Desperado,” pub¬ 
lished in that Magazine for December, 1867, is 
probably not unknown to some of our readers. 
Mr. Aldrich is also the Editor of ” Every Satur¬ 
day.” 

In proposing to write a story for ” Our Young 
Folks,” he said he wanted to give the history of a 
real, natural boy, such as all wide-awake, hearty 
boys are, everywhere, and asked if he could have 
the liberty of doing so. He was assured that he 
could. 

“Well,” said Mr. Aldrich, “such a story as I 
have in' mind will be ‘an honest one, but do you 
think it will do to publish?” “Why not?” he 
was asked. “ Because the boy I am thinking of 
is not what is called a good boy. He is full of 
mischief and fond of fun ; and, what is worse, 
perhaps he will fight, if it is necessary for him to 
fight. On the other hand, he is generous and 
honest, and won’t do a mean thing. And,” said 
he, “1 don’t think such boys are fully appre¬ 
ciated.” 

The Editors, bearing in mind the thousands of 
brave, generous boys who constantly read this 
Magazine, — boys not impossibly faultless, but 
who hate meanness as thoroughly as they love 
fun, — replied, “ It is just the story we want.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Aldrich, “you shall have 
it on this condition, that you call it *The Story 
of a Bad Boy ’; for I don’t vdsh any one to read 
it under false impressions.” 

So you see, dear young folks, why Tom Bailey 
is called a bad boy. 

We don't wonder that many of our friends have 
hunted over their maps in vain for Rivermouth. 
It would be hardly fair play on our part to tell the 
reader what town is really meant by Rivermouth. 
It may be Lynn, or Portsmouth, or Newburyport, 
— our correspondent “ Edgar ” positively declares 
it is Salem, —but we are not going to settle the 
question. Every boy or girl who knows anything 
about our New England coast will see at a glance 
that Rivermouth is a faithful picture of a real sea¬ 
port town, and that must suffice for the present 

In answer to several questions, we will say that 
Enigmas are mcluded under the general head of 
“Puzzles” in our offer of prizes. Conundrums 
are also de.sired. If anybody will send us an en¬ 
tirely new species of puzzle, better than all the 
I rest, we will give its author a separate prize, laiger 
than those already named. 

We are glad to have the children try for these 
prizes, and we mention it particularly here, be¬ 
cause a number of our subscribers have asked 
permission to do so. The offer was meant for them 
at first, and for anybody else who might choose to 
try. Here is “ Enoch’s ” request: — 

“ May 1 try to gain a prize ? Please say yes. 
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Our Letter Box. 


[March, 


O, I would 80 like to get one! for I love books, — 
grown-up books, toa Papa says I read too much; 
but what can 1 do ? I hurt my leg when I was so 
little that I can just remember it, and 1 have been 
lame ever since. But 1 am not so badly off as 
some persons, for 1 can walk (or hobble, papa 
calls it) a little bit whh my cane. 1 have not 
many books, and would like ever so much to get 
some nice poetry to call my own. I sign my name 
* Enoch,* because I liked * Enoch Arden * so 
much when I read it.** 

There are many ways of giving variety to the 
Enigma, the easiest form of puzzle for a child 
to imdertake. It can be put into rhyme, or be 
made to tell a story. It can be all about history, 
poetry, trades, games, animals, plants, — indeed, 
about almo^ anything. We consider those the 
best, in which the words are all on one subject 
But Enigmas must not be too long. We have 
printed a long one this month, because it is par¬ 
ticularly good. A single word of some length, or 
any proper name, is generally the best to take. 

And, now that we are upon the subject, would 
not the boys and girls like to find out something 
about the history of riddles, and tell us what are 
the oldest ones on record ? We will make all pos¬ 
sible room for their answers in '*Our Letter Box.’* 

Thb colored print which was promised to our 
last year *8 subscribers is now ready to send, and 
we expect that all will be supplied with it by the 
time this number of the Mag^ne is received. 
The pictures were so closely glued together by 
the heat of last summer, that it was impossible to 
separate them until the fieezing weather came. 

Wk print these questions, which we find in Our 
Letter-Box, partly to show what a variety we re¬ 
ceive, and partly because many of them can be best 
answered by our subscribers or by some of their 
older finends. 

First, about books: — 

“ What nice, instructive book has been written 
about California ? ** " What is the best poem Ten¬ 
nyson has written ? ** “ What good works are there 


on Drawing, Water-Colors, Oil-Painting, Cray¬ 
ons?” “What is the best Phonc^taphic Text- 
Book for beginners, and by whom is it published ? ** 
“ What is the best Chemistry for self-instruction ? 
The best Geology and Mineralogy?” “ Is there a 
Catalogue of works upon Experimental Chemis¬ 
try ? *’ “ Is there a publication which includes all 
the gold, silver, and copper coins in the world ? ” 
**What is the best work on the Art of Illumi¬ 
nation?** “Is there a Child*8 History of the 
German Confederation?** “What book is there 
containing Lives of Eminent Naturalists?** 
“ What grammar would you recommend to a per¬ 
son wishing to study German without a teacher?** 
“What is the best Hand-Book of Etiquette?** 
“ Is there any book that tells all about pigeons?** 

And here are some miscellaneous inquiries: — 

“What was the cause of the Mexican War?** 
“When was gold first discovered in Australia?** 
“Where and by whom was the first newspaper 
printed?’* “ Who invented wedding-cake ? ** “I» 
there any word to rhyme with chimney?** “ Who 
was the first to fall at the Battle of Lexingt<Mi ? ’* 
“ What is the proper length of a base-ball bat for 
a boy of thirteen years?” “What is the cost of a 
small printing-press, and the best place to buy 
one?” “ Where is the best place (in New York) 
to buy a good violin?” “Do apples and pears 
grow in the southern part of California?*’ 

But these are sufficient to make it plain that it 
needs more than two heads to answ'er Our Young 
Folks* questions. Not that they ask too many. 
Only let everybody that sends a question see if he 
cannot send with it an answer to some other one. 
Is not that fair ? 

Wb must ask our friends to wait patiently a 
little longer for the promised Charades and Dia¬ 
logues. They have been unavoidably delayed. 
But we hope soon to be able to furnish some 
excellent ones, from various hands well skilled in 
such matters. 

Erraium, —On page 73, line 15, in OuR Young 
Folks for February, read Joseph's for “Jacob’s.** 


Answer to Rebus in Letter Box. — What saw you on Mount Washington ? I saw on its summit 
ten men and eight women. [(Double ewe) (hat) (saw) (ewe on mow NT) (Washington) ? (Eye) (saw 
on ITS) (sum) (mitten) (men) & A two (men).) 

The answer to the Shakespeare puzzle in our last number is the last line in the Fourth Act of 
Macbeth : “ The night (knight) is long that never finds the day (Dey).” 

Here is a proverb-puzzle, in a language not foreign, nor yet generally understood m America.^ 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


FAMILY HEADING. 

“ The Woman Question.'^ 

The True Woman. A Series of Discourses, 
by Rev. J. D. Fcltox (Tremont Temple, Boston). 
16mo. Cloth, 81.00 ; Paper, 50 cte^_ 

“A Gem for the Fireside.'^ 
Rosamond. Dayton. By BIrs. II. C. Gardhrr, 
Author of “ Kosedale: A Story of Self-Denial,” 
Ac. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50. 

This work is emphatically a gem for the fireside. 
It is a delightfully written narrative, in which the 
writer has successfully striven to teach one truUi, — 
that accountable human beings have no right to live 

just for themselves.^__ 

“ This is not a love story^ but a story of love.'' 
Dr. Howell’s FamUy. By Mrs. H. B. Good¬ 
win, Author of “Madge,” “Sherbrooke,” Ac. 
12mo. Cloth, 81.50. * 

“ A hasty turning of the pages of this book leads 
ns to commend it, for the few pages we read were 
filled with the sweet fragrance of a Christian spirit 
We think the story must be one all lovers of heart 

religion w ill eq)oy.” — Ladies' Repository. _ 

“ By the Author of “ IN TRUST.” 

.Sydnie Adrlance t Or, Trying the World. By 
lljss Douglas, Author of “In Trust; or. Dr. 
Bertrand’s Household,” “ Stephen Dane,” “ Clau¬ 
dia,” Ac. 12 mo. Cloth, 81.50. 

“ Few American authors have produced books of 
so much real value. They are not sensational in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but they are deep¬ 
ly interesting, and, what can be said of few novels, 
are really ennobling. No one ever read ' In Trust ’ 
without being the better for it. and Miss Douglas’s 
later works have been of a similar class, though 
more out of the run of every-day life.” — Free Press, 

Northampton. ___ 

“One of the most entertaining books of the season." 
Hillsboro’ Farms. By Hiss Sophia Dickin¬ 
son CuBB. 12mo. Cloth, 8 1.50. 

“ It is a charming picture of country life, drawn 
by a keen observer, with a true artist’s hand. It is 
a nlody printed book, well and neatly bound. Des¬ 
titute of any pretension, it yet inculcates, in a most 
fascinating, because life-like story, the highest and 
noblest principles. We predict for it an immense 

popularity.” — Es s ex Banner. _ 

Life in the Golden State. 
Oloverson and His Silent Partners. By 
Ralph Krblku. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50. 

“ A vivacious novel, with the scene laid in Cali¬ 
fornia, which will be new and entertaining to most 
readers. It is dedicated to tiie Hon. George P. 
Marsh, United States Minister to Italy, and the 
authtsr is a young man who made a ‘ barefooted ’ 
tour of Europe on 8181 in currency.” — Rochester 

Journal. __ 

A Companion to “GOLDEN TRUTHS.” 
Words of Hope. Compiled by Mrs. C. M. 
Mians, Author of “GoldenTruths.” 4to. Tinted 
paper. Cloth. 82.00. 

“ ‘ Words of Hope ’ is the tlUe of a lltUe volume 
compiled by Mrs. Means in the style of ‘ Golden 
Tmihsi a book which we noticed a year ago, and 
which has met with unexpected favor. It has been 
prepm^d for the use and comfort of those who have 
been bereaved, and comprises choice extracts from 
authors, living and dead, — alternately prose and 
poetry. The list of authors quoted from will com¬ 
mend itself to the cultivated taste.” 


N EW JUVENILE BO OKS. 

Twelve Hlffbts iu the Hunter’s 
Camp. By Rev. W. Dabbows, D. D. 16mo. 
Cloth, Ulustrated. 81..*^). 

Alice’s Adventiares In Wonder hand. 

Reprinted from the Original. Illustrated Edi¬ 
tion. 4to. Tinted paper, 81.50. 

By the Author o/“ON THE CAM.” 

Chnn^ng; Base ; What Edward Rice learnt. 
By WiLLLAM Evebbtt. lOmo. Illustrated. 
81.25. 

By the Author of “ GOOD OLD TIMES.” 

lilon Ben of Flm Island. By Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg. 16mo Illustrated. 81.25. 

^ ^ By the Author of “ 8PARTACU8.” 

CMlrlle Bell, The WAif of Elm Island. By Rev. 
Elijah Kbllogo. 16mo. Illustrated. 81.26. 

Oliver Optic's Latest and Best. 

Palace and Cottage) Or, Young America fn 
France and Switserland. Being the fifth volume 
of YOUNG AMERICA ABRO.AD SERIES, a 
Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreigu 
Lands. lOmo. Illustrated by Nast, Stevens, 
Perkius, and others. Per vol. 81.50. 

First Series. 

Outward Bound; Or, Young America Afloat 

Shwrock and Thistle ; Or, Young America in Ire¬ 
land and Scotland. 

Red Cross; Or, Young America in England and 
Wales. 

Dikes and Ditches; Or, Young America in Holland 
and Belgium. 

Palace and CoUage ; Or, Young America in France 
and Switxerland. 

T7ie Starry Flag Series Completed. 

Down the River t Or, Buck Bradford and his 
Tyrants. By Olivkb Optic. Being the sixth 
volume of THE STARRY FLAG SERIES, fi 
vols. Hlustrated. 8 L25 per voL 
The Starry Flag. Freaks of Fortune. 

Breaking Away. Make or Break. 

Seek and Find. Down the River. 

A new volume of ^'Charming Dotty." 

Dotty Dimple at Play. By Sophib Mat, 
Author of “ Little Prudy.” Being the fourth vol¬ 
ume of DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. To be com¬ 
pleted in six volumes. Illustrated. Per voL 76 
cents. 

1. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother’s. 

2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

3. Dotty Dimple out West. 

4. Dotty Dimple at Play. 

THE "GIRL" BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 

The Proverb Series. By Mrs. M. E. Brad- 
let and Mrs. Kate J. Neily. To be completed in 
six volumes. lUustVated, per vol. 81*00. Now 
r^y: — 

1. Birds of a Feather. 

2. Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds. 

8 . Handsome is that Handsome does. j 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 149 Washington St., Boston^ 
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Our Letter Box, 


[March 


O, I would so like to get one I for I love books, — 
grown-up books, too. Papa says I read too much; 
but what can I do ? I hurt my leg when I was so 
little that 1 can just remember it, and I have been 
lame ever since. But 1 am not so badly ofif as 
some persons, for 1 can walk (or hobble, papa 
calls it) a little bit wHh my cane. 1 have not 
many books, and would like ever so much to get 
some nice poetry to call my own. I sign roy name 
* Enoch,' because I liked ' Enoch Arden' so 
much when 1 read it." 

There are many ways of giving variety to the 
Enigma, the easiest form of puzzle for a child 
to undertake. It can be put into rhyme, or be 
made to tell a story. It can be all about history, 
poetry, trades, games, animals, plants, — indeed, 
about almost anythiug. We consider those the 
best, in which the words are all on one subject 
But Enigmas must not be too long. We have 
printed a long one this month, because it is par¬ 
ticularly good. A single word of some length, or 
any proper name, is generally the best to take. 

And, now that we are upon the subject, would 
not the boys and girls like to find out something 
about the history of riddles, and tell us what are 
the oldest ones on record ? We will make all pos- 
ttble room for their answers in "Our Letter Box." 

Thb colored print which was promised to our 
last year's subscribers is now ready to send, and 
we expect that all will be supplied with it by the 
time this number of the Magazine is received. 
The pictures were so closely glued tc^elher by 
the heat of last summer, that it was impossible to 
separate them until the fi^ezing weather came. 

Wb print these questions, which we find in Our 
Letter-Box, partly to show what a variety we re¬ 
ceive, and partly because many of them can be best 
answered by our subscribers or by some of their 
older friends. 

First, about books: — 

" What nice, instructive book has been written 
about California ?" ** What is the best poem Ten¬ 
nyson has written ? " ‘‘What good works are there 


on Drawing, Water-Colors, Oil-Painting, Cray¬ 
ons?" ‘‘What is the best Phonographic Text- 
Book for beginners, and by whom is it published? ’* 
‘‘What is the best Chemistry for self-instruction? 
The best Geology and Mineralogy?" "Is there a 
Catalogue of works upon £lxperimental Chemis¬ 
try ?" " Is there a publication which includes all 
the gold, silver, and copper coins in the world?" 
‘‘What is the best work on the Art of Illumi¬ 
nation?" ‘‘Is there a Child's History of the 
German Confederation?" "What book is there 
containing Lives of Eminent Naturalists?" 
" What grammar would you recommend to a per¬ 
son virishing to study German without a teacher?" 
"What is the best Hand-Book of Etiquette?" 
" Is there any book that tells all about pigeons?" 

And here are some miscellaneous inquiries: — 

“What was the cause of the Mexican War?" 
"When was gold first discovered in Australia?" 
"Where and by whom was the first newspaper 
printed ? " " Who invented wedding-cake ? " " la 
there any word to rhyme with chimney? " " Who 
was the first to fall at the Battle of Lexington ? " 
" What is the proper length of a base-ball bat for 
a boy of thirteen years? " " What is the cost of a 
small printing-press, and the best place to buy 
one?" “ Where is the best place (in New York) 
to buy a good violin?" "Do apples and pears 
grow in the southern part of California?" 

But these are sufficient to make it plain that it 
needs more than two heads to answer Our Young 
Folks' questions. Not that they ask too many. 
Only let everybody that sends a question see if lie 
cannot send with it an answer to some other one. 
Is not that fair ? 

Wb must ask our fnends to wait patiently a 
little longer for the promised Charades and Dia¬ 
logues. They have been unavoidably delayed. 
But we hope soon to be able to furnish some 
excellent ones, firom various hands well skilled in 
such matters. 

ErrtUmn. —On page 73, line 15, in Our Young 
Folks for February, read Joseph's for “Jacob's." 


Answer to Rebus in Letter Box. — What saw you on Mount Washington ? I saw on its summit 
ten men and eight w'omen. [(Double ewe) (hat) (saw) (ewe on mow NT) (Washington) ? (Eye) (saw 
on ITS) (sum) (mitten) (men) & A two (men).] 

The answer to the Shakespeare puzzle in our last number is the last line in the Fourth Act of 
Macbeth : " The night (knight) is long that never finds the day (Dey)." 

Here is a proverb-puzzle, in a language not foreign, nor yet generally understood m America.^ 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


FAMILY HEADING. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


“ Tke Woman Question.'^ 

Tbe True Woman. A Series of Biscoarses, 
by Rev. J. D. Fcltox (Tremont Temple, Boston). 
16mo. Cloth, 81.00 *, Paper, 50 cte. 


Gem for the Fireside.'^'* 

Bosamond Dayton. By Mrs. H. C. GARDitKB, 
Author of “ Kosedale; A Story of Self-Denial,” 
Ac. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50. 

** This work is emphatically a gem fbr the fireside. 
It is a delightfully written narrative. In which the 
writer has successfully striven to teach one truth, — 
that accoantsJ>le human beings have no right to live 
Just for themselves.” — Bmff'alo Post. 


** This is not a love story^ but a story of love.'* 
Dr. Howell’g Family. By Mrs. H. B. Good¬ 
win, Author of “Madge,” “Sherbrooke,” Ac. 
12mo. Cloth, 81.50. f 

“ A hasty turning of the pages of this book leads 
os to commend it, for the few pages we read were 
filled with the sweet fragrance of a Christian spirit. 
We think the story must be one all lovers of heart 
religion will enjoy.” — Ladies' Repository. _ 


By the Author q/" “ IN TRUST.” 


' ,8ydnie Adrlance I Or, Trying the World. By 
Miss Douglas, Author of “In Trust; or. Dr. 
Bertrand’s Household,” “ Stephen Dane,” “ Ciau- 
1 dia,” Ac. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50. 

“ Few American authors have produced books of 
I so much real value. They are not sensational in the 
I ordinary acceptation of the term, but they are deep¬ 
ly interesting, and, what can be said of few novels, 
are really ennobling. No one ever read * In Trust 
without being the better for It. and Miss Douglas’s 
later works have been of a similar class, though 
more outof the run of every-day life,” — Free Press^ 
I Northampton, ____ 


j “ One of the most entertaining hooks of the season." 
I Hillaboro’ Farms. By Miss Sophia Dicein- 
80 N CuBB. 12mo. Cloth, S 1.50. 

“ It is a charming picture of country life, drawn 
by E keen observer, with a true artist’s hand. It is 
j a nicely printed book, well and neatly bound. Des¬ 
titute of any pretension, it yet Inculcates, in a most 
1 f^inatiag, because life-like story, the highest and 
, noblest principles. We predict fbr it an immense 
I popularity.” — Es s ex Bann er, _ 


Life in the Golden State. | 

Oloverson and His Silent Partners. By j 
Ralph Ksblbb. 12mo. Cloth, 8150. 

“ A vivacious novel, with the scene laid in Cali¬ 
fornia, which will be new and enteitainlng to most 
readers. It is dedicated to the Hon. George P. 
Marsh, United States Minister to lUly, and the 
author is a young roan who made a ’ barefooted ’ 
tour of Europe on 8181 in currency.” — Rochester 

Journal. ___ 

A Companion to “GOLDEN TRUTHS.” 
Words of Hope. Compiled by Mrs. C. M. 
Means, Author of “Golden Truths.” 4to. Tinted 
paper. Cloth, 82.00. 

“ ‘ Words of Hope ’ U the title of a lltUe volume 
compiled by Mrs. Means in the style of ‘Golden 
Truths^ a book which we noticed a year ago, and 
which nas met with unexpected favor. It has been 
prepared for the use and comfort of those who have 
been bereaved, and comprises choice extracts from 
authors, living and dead, — alternately prose and 
poetry. The list of authors quoted from will com¬ 
mend itself to Uie cultivated taste.” 


Twelve Nlfflsts in the Hunter’s 
Camp. By Rev. W. Dabbows, D. D. 16mo. 
Cloth, Illustrated. 8 l..‘H). 


Alice’s Adventures In Wonder Lend. 

Reprinted from the Original. Illustrated Edi- 
tiou. 4to. Tinted paper, 81.50. 


By the Author of “ ON THE CAM.” 
f!lMsiigtng> Base t What Edward Rice learnt. 
By WiLUAM Evebbtt. Ifimo. Illustrated. 
81.25. 


By the Author of “ GOOD OLD TIMES.” 
lion Ben of Flm Island. By Rev. Eujab 
Kellogg. 16mo. Illustrated. 81.25. ' 


^ ^ By the Author of “ 8PABTACU8.’» 
IMlrUe Belly The WAif of Elm Island. By Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg. 16mo. Illustrated. 81.25. 


Oliver Optic's Latest and Best. 

Palace and Cottagre) Or, Young America in 
France and Switzerland. Being the fifth voliune 
of YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD SERIES, a 
Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreigu 
Lands. lOmo. Illustrated by Nast, Stevens, 
Perkins, and others. Per vol. 81-50. 

First Series. 

Outward Bound ; Or, Young America Afloat 

Shamrock and Thistle ; Or, Young America in Ire¬ 
land and Scotland. 

Bed Cross; Or, Young America in England and 
Wales. 

Dikes and Ditches; Or, Young America in Holland 
and Belgium. 

Palace and Cottage ; Or, Young America in France 
and Switzerland. 


ITie Starry Flag Series Completed. 
Down the Blver) Or, Buck Bradford and his 
Tyrauts. By Oliver Optic. Being the sixth 
volume of THE STARRY FLAG SERIES, fi 
vols. Hlustrated. 81.26 per voL 
The Starry Flag. Freaks of Fortune. 

Breaking Away. Make or Break. 

Seek and Find. Down the River. 


A new volume of ^'Owarming Dotty." 

Dotty Dimple at Play. By Sophie Mat, 
Author of “ Little Prudy.’’ Being the fourth vol¬ 
ume of DOTTY DIMPLB STORIES. To be com¬ 
pleted in six volumes. Hlustrated. Per vol. 76 
cents. 

1. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother’s. 

2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

8. Dotty Dimple out West 

4. Dotty Dimple at Play. 


THE "GIRL" BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 

The Proverb Sorfea. By Mrs. M. E. Brad¬ 
ley and Mrs. Kate J. N eily. To be completed in 
six volumes. Hlusthiled, per vol. 81-00. Now 
ready: — 

1. Birds of a Feather. 

2. Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds. 

3. Handsome is that Handsome does. j 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers^and sent by mail^ post-paid., on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 149 Washington St., Bostoiu_ 
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VICK'8 FLORAL eUlOE FOR 1869.1 AIUU6AL BOX FOB ORE DOLLAR. 


T he first edition of Oiri Hundred Thousand 
or Tick's Illustrated Cataloooi or Skeds 
and Guide in tbs Flower Garden is now published. 
It makes a work of 100 pagesJ^eautiruIIy illustrated, 
with about 150 Fine Wood Bnirravings of Flowers 
and Yefcetables, and an Elegant Colored Plate, A 
BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. It is the moat beau¬ 
tiful, as well as the most instructive Floral Guide 
published, giving plain and thorough directions for 
the Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 

THE FLORAL GUIDE is pubUshed for the bene¬ 
fit of my customers, to whom it Is sent without 
application, but will be forwarded to all who apply 
by mail, for TEN GENTS, which is not half the 
cost. Address 

JAS. TICK, Rochester^ N. T. 


T he herald of HEALTBL This 

Monthly should be in the hands of every fam¬ 
ily who would know how to live well and rear health¬ 
ful and beautifhl children. The Scientific American 
says: *<The Herald or Health Is a journal which 
contains more sensible articles on subjects of a prac¬ 
tical moral bearing than are to be found in pww 
other monthly that comes to our sanctum.” dRk 
year*, 20 cents a number. We give an Elliptio 
Sewing Machine worth S 65 for 30 subscribers and 
860, or the American Encyclopedia in 20 volumes, 
worth 8100, for 60 subscribers and 8120. 

MILLER, WOOD, & CO., 

No. 15 LaightSt., New York. 


A gents, farmers, gardeners, 

and FRUIT-GROWERS.—Send for 
particulars of Best's Improved Fruit-Tree and 
Vint Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.'^ Samples 
to test will be forwarded to any part of the United 
States and perfect satisfaction gmranUed, Good 
Agents are wanted in every county in the United 
States. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 

T he “PARLOR FAVORITB.” The immense 
demand for this popular instrument has in¬ 
duced us to make its manufacture a specialty, and 
we are consequently enabled to offer them at much 
lower rates than are charged for similar instruments 
by other makers. Inquire of resident dealers, or 
send for our illustrated catalogue and price list. 
Address OEO. IKE. OlJIIiR & CO., 
PiANO-roRTB Manuf’rs, R«at«ii, Rfuii. 

T hirty years’ experience and all mod¬ 
em improvements in Brick Machines, Machin¬ 
ery and Castings of all kinds. Send for CircuUns 
to Pbekskill Manupaoturinq Co., Peekskill, New 
York. P.O.Box 111. 

I j^ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and 
li Foreign Spring W'heats, Oats, Barley, Com, 
Clover-Seeds, Grass-Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Best Fodder 
Cutter. Send for the Experimental Farm Jour¬ 
nal, only 20 cents. Address GEO. A. DEITZ, 

Chambersburg, Fla. 

Wanted! Wanted! 

A gents of either sex, in every town and vil¬ 
lage, for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in 
the country. The smallest article sold can be ex¬ 
changed for a Silver-Plated five-bottled Revolving 
Caster, or yonr choice of 200 articles upon exchange 
list. Commlssioaslo Agents larger than ever. Send 
for Circular. 8. C. THOMPSON A CO., 

136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


T ele French Great Sensation t novelty, cheap¬ 
ness, durability, in highly polished case, 
metalHo tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best con¬ 
struction, with the most recent improvementa, new 
keyless pattern. EIGHT SELECT AIRS. Emi¬ 
nently adapted for the drawing-room table. Guar¬ 
anteed of the best workmanship and performance. 
No. 1 siEe, 8 airs, 81} No 2, 16 airs, 82; No. 3, 
24 airs, 83. All sent prbb by mail on receipt of 
the amount. Address PAUL A PAUL, No 4 New 
Chambers Street, New Y^k. All parties who can 
couvenientiy send Post-office orders are requested 
to do so. 

GUNS, REVOLVERS, &c. 

D ouble Barrel Shot-Guns, 89 to 850 *, Single 
Shot-Guns, Men and Boys, 8 8 50 to 8 20 ; 
Musket Shot-Guns, using small caps, warranted to 
shoot shot close and kill 60 yards, 8 2.60; Floe 
Sporting Rifies, any sise, 812 to 8 4o. Pocket and 
Belt Revolvers, all sizes, 8 & to 8 20. Wanted.— 
Second-hand Army or Navy Rifles, Carbines, Re¬ 
volvers, Ac. For priced catalogue send stamp to 
the GK At WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Liberal discount to AgenU, Dealei^ or Clubs. 
Terms, C. 0. D. 


CDII CDQV ^ CURED. Those hav- 
Isr ILCi Of IdK friends afflicted areeamestlj 
solicited to send fur a Circular Letter of References 
and Testimonials, which will convince the moet 
sceptical of the curability of the disease. Addrm 
TAN BUREN LOCKROW, BL D., 86 Great Jones 
St., New York City. 

S TAMMERING cured by Bates's Appliances. 

For descriptive pamphlet address SIMPSON A 
CO., Box 6,076, New York. 


OBATS PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 

Send for Circular to WASHINGTON IRON 
WORKS, Newburg, N. Y., Sole Manufiaoturers 
for the United States. 


A gents wanted in every town to sell the 
celebrated Clipper Mowers and Reapers^ — 
Lightest draft and most durable machines made. 
Send for circular. Ci.ippia Mower A Rbapbb 
Co., 12 Cliff St., New York. 


GEO. P. ROWELL A CO.'S 
CIRCULAB TO ADVEBTISEBB, 

Sent free to any address, containing 

A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
Advertising mediums subdivided into more 
than 60 small lists, with Price Cards show¬ 
ing the cost of any advertisement from one 
line to one column. 

A List of the leading Daily papers in all the 
large towns and cities oi me United States 
and Canada. 

A List of Two Hundred leading Weekly and 
Monthly publications, with estimates show¬ 
ing the cost of an advertisement of from 5 
to 25 lines, from one week to two tbonths. 

A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patronized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerning the advantages it offers. 

Addren GEO. P. ROWELL A CO., Advertising 

Agents, 40 Park Row, New York. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser. 


1867. Crowning Triumphs! 1868. 

S TEINWAY SONS have bren awarded the First 

Grand Gold 3Iedal of Honor and Merit. 

UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. This medal la 
distinctly classified first in order of Merit, over all other 
American Exhibitors, and over more than 400 Pianos entered 
by nearly all the celebrated manufacturers of Euroi)e. In 
proof of which the following Oi^PlCIAL CERTIFI¬ 
CATE of the President and Members of the International Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is 
subjoined : — Paris, July 20,1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. First on the list in Class X. 

Georges Kastnbr, Ed. Hanslick, ) Members 'MKLl'SEH., President qf InternationalJury. 

Ambrose Tuom AS, F. A. Oevabrt, > of the FEIlSj Reporter “ “ 

J. ScHiKDMATER 1 International Jury. 

Extract from Olllrlal Report of the International Jury (published by the Imperial Com¬ 
mission a few months since) comparing the relative merits of the pianos of the two great American ex¬ 
hibitors : ** The pianos of Messrs. Steinway ir Sons are equally endowed with the splendid sonority of their 
eompetit^ f they also po.isess that seizing largeness and volume of tone hitherto unknown^ which fills the 
greatest space. BrUliant in the treble^ singing in the middle^ and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In regard to expression, delicate shading, variety of 
accentuation, the instruments of Messrs. Steinway have over those cf their Jimeriean competitor an ad¬ 
vantage which cannot be conte.sUd. The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the pianist feels under 
his hands an action pliant and easy, which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehement and grace¬ 
ful. These pianos are at the same time the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by the ielat 
qfhis ereeution, and of the artist who applies his talent to the music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious maders ; in one word, they are at the same time Uu pianos for the concert-room 
cud the parlor, possessing an unexceptionable sonority.*^ 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Steinway k Sons have been awanle<l THE grand annual 

TESTIMONIAL MEDAL AND HONORARY MEMBERSHIP FROM SOCifeTfe DE.S BEAUX ARTS, 
PARIS, 1867. Also the GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF MERIT from his Majesty King Charles XV., 
bearing the highly honorable inscription of “To those whose Works deserve It.” 

THE ROYAL ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, Berlin (Prussia), and Stockholm (Sweden), 
have bestowed ac^emical honors upon Theodore and William Stki.vway, for their valuable inventions 
and numerous improvements. FIRST PRIZE MED AL at the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
THIRTY-FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS, from 1855 to 1862, Inclusive, since which time Steiuway k Sous 
have not entered their Piano-fortes at any local fair In th« United States. > 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed upon application to any part of the country. 

Warerooms — Steinway Hall, Noa. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





■nATENT STUDDED BOOTS AND SHOES are 
Y now offered to the public by first claw nhoo dealers, 
^th the ftill aaaurancc that they «upply a long arknoicl- 
ed^ed demand, and are stronger ana better than any 

^ They^^ laced by aimply winding the string firom one 

■lod to another, aa ehown in the illurtmtion. , 

The atudi are turned from wire, and have •olid ncaai 
and ahanke. . „ , 

Manufacturer* can obtain Stud* and Selling Mwnme*, 
aiui Dealer* all «tyle* of Studded Good*, by addressing 


BOSTON SHOE STUD & BUHON CO. 

99 Milk and 2 Pearl Street, Boaton. 


A merican Educational Monthly, 
Devoted to Popular Instruction and Literature. 
Contents, No. 1. Vol. VI, January, 1869. 

I. Tub Roman Catholic View ok Educatio.s 
IN thk United Status : presenting the ne¬ 
cessity of Religious Culture ; the claims of 
the Church for Separate Schools, and the 
reasons therefor. 

n. The Nominal School and the School of 
TUB World scholastic culture and busi¬ 
ness culture contrasted. 

III. School Commissioners- Dcties in connec¬ 
tion with Teachers’ Institutes *, an ex- 
posi of the outrageous conduct of certain 
Commissioners at a recent Institute. 

IT. The Text-Book Despotism : how a servant 
is made a master. 

V. Webster Revised : uses and abuses of cer¬ 
tain words. 

VI. Easy SrAR-SirDits; how to gain a sight- 
acquaintance witli the ]irincipal stars. 

VII. Richard Grant White's “ Rkliability ” ; 
showing the shallowness of Mr. M bite’s crit¬ 
icisms on the word Reliable. 

Vm. The Ventilation and Wahmiso of School- 
IIoLSKS : how to secure warmth aiid pure 
air in the school-room. 

IX. The Y'ear : a review of the condition and 
progress of Education, at home and abroad, 
during 1868. 

X. The Month : personal matters, plans and 
promises. 

XT. Educational Intelligence. 

XII. Reviews of Current Publications. 

It is a neat 8vo. of from forty to forty-eight pages 
a month, with occasional illustrations, making a 
yearly volume of about 600 pages. 

Price, S'1.50 per Annum. Single Number, iScts. 
J. W. SCHERMERIIORN k Co., Publishers, 

14 Bond Street, New York, 
ty* A Catalogue of “ Everything for Schools ’* 
" sent on demand. 
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GEO. P. ROWELli A CO.’8 

-A.IMTGRIC^N’ 

NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 

CONTinfllVO 

Accurate lists of all the Netrspapers and Periodicals 
publUhed in the United Slates and Territories, 
and the Dominion of Canada, and British 
Colonies of North America ; toifetlier with 
a description of the Towns and Cities 
in which they are published. 

New York : GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers 
and Newspaper Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row. | 
1869. _ I 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

L 

A list of the Newspapers and other Periodicals In 
the United Stales and Territories, and the Do- 
minionof Canada and BrlUsh Colonies; arranged 
alphabetically by towns, giving name, days of 
issue, polities or general character, form, size, sub* 
scription price per year, date of establishment, 
editors* and publishers* names, circulation, etc. 

II. 

A list of Towns and Cities in the United States and 
Territories, and the Dumiuion of Canada and 
British Colonies, in which newspapers and other 
periotlicals are published; arranged alphul>et- 
ically by counties, giving populaition, location, 
branch of industry from which It derives its im¬ 
portance, etc. 

III. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals having more 
than 20,<J00 circulation, with actual amount of 
circulation given in each case, according to the 
best accessible authority. 

IV. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals having more 
than 10,000 circulation each issue. 

V. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals having more 
than 5,000 circulation. 

VI. 

A list of Religious Newspapers and Periodicals. 

VIL 

A list of Agricultural Newspapers and Periodicals. 

VIII. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals printed In 
other than the English language, arranged each 
language by itself. 

IX. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Medicine, Surgery, and other scieuces. 

X. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Commerce, Finance, Real Estate, Music, and 
other similar specialties. 

XI. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Free-Masonry, Odd-Fellowship, Good Templars, 
and oUier similar organizations. ' 

XII. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Educational matters. 

xin. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
the Instruction of children. 

XIV. 

Appendix. 

A handsome octavo volume of 300 pages, bound 
in Cloth. Price. Five Dollarfi. A work of 
great value to Advertisers, Publishers, and others 
who desire information In relation to the Newspapen 
and Periodicals of North America. * 

The edition will be limited, and persons desiring 
copies will do well to send their orders immediately 
to GEO. P. ROWEEE A CO., Pub¬ 
lishers and Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row, 
New York. 


“ Geo. P. Rowell & Co. offer to advertisers the 
most complete method of reaching the public, 
through the newspapers, of any agency In the 
country.” — Spr'mgJUld (0.) TratucripL 


IF YOU WANT TO ADVERTISE, 

IF YOU WANT TO ADVERTISE. 
ADVERTISE, 

ADVERTISE, 

BEND A STAMP 
BEND A STAMP 
FOR 
FOR 

OUR NEW CIRCULAR, 

OUR NEW CIRCULAR, 
CONTAINING LISTS OF ALL 
CONTAINING LISTS OF ALL 
THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
TUE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
IN EVERY Sl’ATK 
IN EVERY STATE 
AND 
AND 

CITY OF THE UNION. 

CITY OF THE UNION. 

DAILY NKM'SPAPKRS, 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 
WEEKLIES, 

WKEKUK8, 

MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 

MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 

ALL TUB REST. 

ALL THE BEST. 

THE NAMES ARE GH’EN 
THE NAMES ARE GIVEN 
AND 
AND 

THE PRICES ARE GIVEN. 

THE PRICES ARE GIVEN. 

YOU CAN ESITMATK THE COST 
YOU CAN ESTIMATE TUE COST 
AND 
AND 

MAKE YOUR ORDER LARGE OR SMALL. 
MAKE YOUR ORDER LARGE OR SMALL. 
OUR LISTS OP 100 
OUR LISTS OF 100 
LOCAL PAPERS 
LOCAL PAPERS 

AND HIGH-PRICED WEEKLIES 
AND HIGH-PRICED WEEKLIES 
ARE LARGELY USED BY ADVERTISERS, 
ARE LARGELY I'SKD BY ADVERTISERS, 
BECAUSE TUE SPECIAL HATES 
BECAUSE THE SPECIAL HATES 

AND THE CHOICE POSITION OFFERED 
AND TUE CHOICE POSITION OFFERED 
MAKE THEM PAY. 

MAKE THEM PAY. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
BEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
TO 
TO 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

GEO. P. ROWELL k CO., 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 

NO. 40 PARK ROW, 

NO. 40 PARK ROW, 

NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. 


“The house of Gbo. P. Rowell k Co. is the 
only one In the business that has itself used adver¬ 
tising to any great extent to advance Its own 
interests. They spend large sums, and find by 
personal experience what advertising pays the 
besL**--JV. r.MaU. 
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A CfIflA " ^ made by lire agents, 

w OvvU 8<^IHnS my neto and valuabie in- 
renit^ Address J. AHBARN, 

63 Second Street, BalUmore, Md. 


Amateur Ooltlvatoi’s Guide 

TO THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 

Tlie twenty-third edition of this pc^ular and useful 
work, which has met with so great lavor in the past, 
much enlarged and improved, containing descriptive 
lists of all Ftower and Garden Seeds worthy of cuftiva- 
don, embracing over 2AOO varieties i to which is added 
all the novelties in Flowers and Vegetables for 18IB i also 
SUO varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
[From J. Honnins, M. D., Madison, Wls., Pres. Wis. 
State Hor.. Soc., and Cor. Member of the Royal Hort. 
Soc. of England.) 

** Please accept my thanks for your * Guide.' I think 
you ought to cul It ‘ The Garden Companion.' It is at 


and always at hand.” 

[From Ajtdbbw S. Fuller, Hort. Ed- of “ N. Y. Sun.'^ 
“ There it no use In denying the fket that Washburn’s 
Oatalogne is the handsomest thing of the kind ever got 
np in this country 

The above work comprises 150 pages. Tastefully 
bound in cloth, with two h^utiful Colored Plates, — one 
steel, —besides one hundred other engnivinn. Price, 50 
cents, post-paid. Paper Cover, one Colored Plate, one 
hundred Engravings, post-paid, 25 cents. Address, 

WASHBURN A CO., lortieiltinl Hall BosIoDf Mass. 


« ANT£D—Agrents—975 to 9 *>200 
per month, ere^where, male and fomale, to 
Introduce the GrKuihb Improved Com¬ 
mon Serse Family Sswiiro Machirb. 
This Machine wiU stitch, hem, foil, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$ 1,000 for any machine that will sewastrong- 
er, more beautiful, or more clastic seam than 
ours. It makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch." 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
It. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission fVom which 
twice that amount cm Iw made. Address 8ECOMB 
A CO.. PITTSBURG, PA | BOSTON, MASS., or 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. — Do not bo imposed upon by other par¬ 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours Is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufiictured. 


PAinr-KILLER. 

A n External and Internal Remedy for the cure 
of Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, Bruiies, 
Bumg, and S^Ids, Sprains, Swelling of the Jolnti, 
Toothache, Pain in the Face, Neuralgia, and Rheu¬ 
matism, and for Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, Coughs, 
and Fever and Ague. It is the meet Popular Medi¬ 
cine extant Its effect is instantaneous. Direc¬ 
tions accompany each bottle. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that they get the Genuine Pain- 
Killer, made by Perry Davis & Son, and not allow 
worthless imitations to be palmed upon Uicm by 
unprincipled dealers. Peny Davis’s Pain-Killer, 
as an internal remedy, has no equal. In cases of 
cholera, sununer complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, 
asthma, it cures in one night, by taking it inter¬ 
nally, and bathing with it freely. It is the best 
liniment in America. Its action is like magic, 
when externally applied to bad sores, bums, scalds, 
and sprains. For ^e sick headache and toothache, 
don’t fail to try it. In short, it is a Pain-Killer. 

The “Biblical Recorder,’’ in speaking of the 
Paln-KIlIer, says: “We believe the public gen¬ 
erally have great confidence in this medicine. The 
numerous testimonials in its favor from well-known 
clergymen and missionaries are well calculated to 
convince any but the mc»st sccpticitl. If there be 
any of our readers who still doubt touching the 
magic powers of Perry Davis’s Pain-Killer to relieve 
pain, we advise them to buy one l>ottle, and give 
it a trial. We never knew it to fail.’’ 

The Pain-Killer is sold by druggists everywhere; 
prices: 25 eta. and 50 cts per bottle. 

PERRY DAVIS A SON, Proprietors. 

74 High Street, Providence, R. I. 

878 St. Paul StKet, Montreal, C. £. 

17 Southampton Row, Loudon, England. 


W ANTED — AGENTS — To sell the Ameri¬ 
ca x K!inn.vo Machixb. Price, S 25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever 
invented. WiU knit 20,000 stitches per minute. 
Uberal Inducements to Agents. Address, AMERI¬ 
CAN KNirriNQ MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 

BOYS!~BOYS I !~BOYS I M 

O NLY 2S cents for a whole year’s subscrip¬ 
tion to THE TOMAHAWK, a neatly printed 
monthly paper, devoted to the interests and amuse¬ 
ment of everybody. Splendid Stories, Wit, Hu¬ 
mor, Fud, and Wisdom. February number Just 
out. Twenty-four columns and eight pages cram 
full of splendid reading. And by sending NOW 
you can get Tbk Tomahawk the whole of 1866 for 
25 cents. All can afford it—all will like it. Speci¬ 
mens 5 cents—none fiw. Send along your quar¬ 
ters to A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, CL 


CATARRH I CATARRH11 

TTTHY will you suffer with this loathsome dls- 
T ? case when a never-failing remedy is at 
hand. Dr. WadswortlCs Dry Up has cur^ thou¬ 
sands of cases of Catarrh, and numberless Colds 
in the head, during the past eight years. Pam¬ 
phlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 
pay postage. H. H. Bcrrisoton, Proprietor, Provi¬ 
dence, IL I., also for sale by O. 0. Ooonwis A Co., 
33 Hanover Street, Boston. 



ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM. 

The great remedy tor the cure of Consumption 
and Diseases of the Lungs. The result of its use is 
a proof of its great value. The extraordinary heal¬ 
ing properties of this remedy are experienced by 
all those who have used it. Their testimony will 
be found in a pamphleL which can be had of the 
agents where the medicine is for sale. Coughs and 
Colds, however distressing, are broken up in an in¬ 
credibly short time, by causing a specific influence 
on the lungs, so that the matter and phlegm are 
easily expectorated. 

Allen’s Lung Balsam contains no opium in any 
form. It is p^ectly harmless tor the most delicate 
child. It is everywhere in good demand and gives 
good satisfaction. 

Physicians who have failed to cure their patients 
should try this medicine before they give the case 
up, as we know very many valuable lives have been 
saved by being persuaded to give it a trial. 

DON’T DESPAIR because all other remedies 
have failed, but try this remedy, and you will not 
be deceived. 

The proprietors of this valuable Balsam take 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of ail medicine 
dealers, desiring that they procure a supply of it, 
and recommend it to their afflicted patrons and 
friends. It will stand the test tor merits, as has 
the celeb rated Pain-Killer. 

For sal€ by all Drug gists. __ 
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CHOICE NEW JUVENILES. 


Cast Away ia the Cold. 

An Old Man’s Story of a Young Man’s Adventures. 
By Dr. Isaac I. UAVtSf author of Arctic Boat 
Journey,” &c. With Illustrallons. Square ISmo. 
81.60. Uniform with “ Queer Little People.” 

“ A story containing a great many exciting ad¬ 
ventures, which are told in a very interesting mari¬ 
ner. It is an exceedingly useful book.It Is 

a flrst-rate bo<ric (br boys, — and old boys, If any 
such creatures there are, will And it very fine 
reading .”—Boston TYoveUer. 


The Klngf’s Uly and Rosebud. 

By Mrs. Axxa M. Duz. A charming fairy tale. 
Beautifully illustrated with 16 pictures by W. L. 
Sheppard. Square 16ino. 81.60. Uniform 
with ” Red-Letter Days.” 

** This is a delightful fairy story, with the right 
to claim on its title-page the distinction of be^ 
’entertaining .*”—Boston Transeript, 


Farming for Boys. 

By the Author of ** Taw Acrss Bnouoh.” 1 vol. 
Small quarto. Illustrated. 81.60. 

This charming and useful little book ought to be 
in every house in the country. It is a delightful 
combination of story and of suggestions for making 
farming profitable and pleasant. 


Snow-Berries. 

By Aucx Cart. Illustrated. 81.50. 

A charming collection of forty-four stories and 
poems by one of the beet writers for the young. 


Rainbows for Children. 

Edited by Mrs. L. Maria Child. With 28 nias- 
trations. 81.60. 

’’The liveliness and simpUdQr of these stories 
render them great fkvorites with children, while 
more mature minds may perceive a wise signifi¬ 
cance within the poetic beauty of the style.” 


Child-PIctnres firom Dickens. 

Selected by T. W. Hiogiitsoh. Dlustrated. 8160. 

The rare work of detaching these sketches from 
the main narrative is very skilfully done, and a 
very attractive compilation is the result.” — Co«- 
monvMlth. . 


The Flower and the Star and other 
Stories. 

By W. J. licrroH. With Dhistrafions, drawn and 
engraved by the author. Square 16mo. 81.60. 
Uniform with “ Red-Letter Days.” 

“ A book in which the stories and the pictures are 
both so graceful and cimnning that It is impossible 
to say which are the most attractive.”—Ak» York 
Sun, 


The Butterfly-Hunters. || 

By Hxlrh 8. Coxaxt. 1 vol. Small quarto. WiUi i 
niustratloDS. 81.60. || 

*’ Mis. Conant has given us little less than a scien- i 
tiflc treatise on the Butterfly family ; but it is done j 
in a style so charming, and the natural history of 
the Tolnme is so admirably nixed into the current ' 
of a pleasant and vivacious story, that the profit- j 
able learning may often be settling into the mind ' 
while the pealing laughter is breaking out from I 
the Ups.” — Morning Star, 


Grlmm^ Goblins. 

With Illustrations in Colon. 81-60. 

’’The little folks who have not yet made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the goblins of this charming volume 
will be delighted with this addition to their stock 
of pleasant reading.” — Jfew York Times, 


Queer Idttle People. 

By Mn. H. B. Brows. Beautifully Illustrated. 
81.60. 

A delightful volume of stories and sketches told 
in Mrs. ^we’s inimitable manner. 


Stories and Sights of France and 
Italy. 

ByGaAOBGaxnnrooD. Finely Illustraied. 81.50. 

” Grace Greenwood has had greater success than 
any other American author in i^ting for children.” 


A Summer In Leslie Goldthwaite^s 
Life. 

By Mrs A. D. T. Whxtjtxt. Author of “ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood.” With 7 Illustrations. 
Price, 81.75. 

”A lovely story, full of sweet and tender feeling, 
kindly Christian philosophy and noble teaching. 
It is pleasantly spiced with quaint New England 
character, and odd, shrewd reflections.” 
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Greene’s American Sevolntioil 

HISTORICAL VIEW of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution* Bj Georoe Wash¬ 
ington Greene, Author of “ Historical 
Studies,Biographical Studies/* etc. 
N&b Edition. 1 voL 12mo. $ 1.50. 

COITEENTS. —The Censes of the Rerohitlon; 
Its Phases } Congress and the State Oovemments *, 
Finanoes } Diplomacy } Army } Campaigns } For¬ 
eign Element ', Martyrs ; Literature } with an Ap¬ 
pendix containing a Chronological Outline, Statis¬ 
tical Tables, and an Address to General Greene. 

** A most admirable volume. It Is written with a 
sererely good taste, in a spirit of candor and gen¬ 
erosity, with stern Sdelity to truth in relating 
things honorable and humiliating } and it wiU 
surely exdte to wide and diligent reading those 
who through its pages make their first acquaint¬ 
ance with its subject.” — Rav. Da. Gao. E. Ellis, 
in Atiantic Monthly. 

** So thoroughly has the anther mastered the fimts 
and principles of the Revolution, and so succinctly 
has he here displayed them, that if asked to name, 
to one ignorant of both the history and philosophy 
of that struggle, a book that would best inform him, 
we should unhesitatingly mention this.” — Hart¬ 
ford Press. 

*,* For sale by nil Booksellers. 5cn/, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, 6u CO., 

Boston, and 53 Bleecker St., New York. 

A Semarkable Book. 

THE GATES AJAR. By E. Stuart 
Phelps. Sixth Edilion. $ 1.60. 

This powerful and original story has excited 
general interest, both by the novel views pre¬ 
sented concerning the future life, and by the 
fascinating style in which the story is told. 

”The Gates Ajar is the title of a small but sig¬ 
nificant volume. On a slender thread of incident, 

— the story of a great sorrow and of its gradual con¬ 
solation, told in the form of a journal, — a theory 
of life in heaven Is set forth, and the common notions 
entertained of it by Christians are severely crit¬ 
icised . The whole volume is full of life. It 

is a work of genius.” — Sramtiur and Oironiete 
(Neto York). 

Of all the books which we ever read, calculated 
to shed light upou the utter darkness of sudden 
sorrow, and to bring peace to the bereaved and soli¬ 
tary, we give — in many important respecta — the 
preference to The Gates Ajar.” — Congregational- 
ist (Boston). 

** &ich an appeal to what is deepest, tendercst, 
and holiest in the human heart hu been rarely 
made. Only a woman who has known sorrow and 
been sanctified by it could hare conceived such 
a book as this ; only a woman of the rarest men¬ 
tal gifts, and of eminent symmetry and whole¬ 
ness of being, could have wrought out the concep¬ 
tion as it is embodied in this volume.” — Morning 
Star. 

V* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, Su CO., Boston. 

Wheeler’s Dictionary of Fiction. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED 
NAMES OF FICTION. By William 
A. Wheeler. IvoL 12mo. $2.60. 

i This Dictionary has been welcomed by 

critics as a work of very great value and 
interest both to scholars and general readers. 
It explains many of the allusions so 
quently occurring in modem literature, —the 
names of the week, Roman, Norse, and 
Hindu Mythologies; noted Fictitious Persons 
and Plac4», so interwoven with the best re¬ 
cent literature of England and America, and 
those of most general interest in the litera¬ 
ture of other modem nations; Nicknames of 
eminent characters in political and literary 
history, and those applied to parties and 
> sects. 

** It is a work swi generis ; all the flowers firom 
the field of romance mingled together.” — H. W. 
Longfellow. 

*^Ia treatment of the names, the necessary In¬ 
formation Is supplied in a way which fully unites 
the great requisltee of accuracy, perspicuity, and 
compactness.” — Pbop. Jaxss Hadlbt, Yale Col- 
f lege. 

As a book for mtscdlaneous reading, it is full of 
pleasant surprises ; as a book of reference, it b dif¬ 
ficult to conceive how any lover of literature can 
do without iU*— Boston TranseripL 
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AMONG THE HILLS, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By John G. Whittier. With three Illus- 
tratioDS. Cloth, $ 1.60 ; Morocco, $ 4.60. 

“True poet of the American people Whittier 
must ever be acknowledged. His voice rings forth 
clear and pare and strong, giving glad utterance to 
the poet’s broad faith in humanity, to his deep 
love for all human beings, and boundless faith in a 
glorious future. Whittier's verse is as clear and 
sharply defined as a rock crystal, and as melodious 
as a shepherd's horn heard among the mountains ; 
and into this body, strong and sweet, flows spon¬ 
taneously the hopeful, loving, potent spirit of his 
verse. The whole of his philosophy is summed up 
in the prelude to this choice little volume, ‘ Among 
the fflUs.' And what could be more admirable, or 
give a better idea of Whittier's peculiar character¬ 
istics than its opening strains? With what brief, 
simple, and sure strokes the pictures are drawn ! 
and how clearly they present themselves to the 
mind like objects seen finm a hlU-top In the pellu¬ 
cid atmosphere of a matchless summer’s day ! ” — 
New York Evening Post. 

“ < Among the Hills, and other Poems,* by John 
Greenleaf Whittier will be welcomed by all loveii 
of the freshness, the music, and the pearl-like 
purity which always pervade the poetry of Whitti¬ 
er. like the sunshine, his muse delights to glorify 
and transfigure the ooromooest objects. Those 
who consider rural life commonplace should read 
* Among the Hills' and the * Clear Vision.'” — 
American Presbyterian. 
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Microscopical Examinations by Dr. H. I. Bo^r- 
ditch of the matter deixwited on the teeth have 
proved that these only who used soap as a denti¬ 
frice were free from accumulations of animal and 
vegetable parasites upon the teeth and gums. The 
addition of Camphor strengthens and relieves sore¬ 
ness of the gums and teeth, and maintains them 
constantly in a healthy state. Used dally, as a 
preventive for the toothache, it is invaluable. 

For cleansing and whitening the teeth and cor¬ 
recting the breath it is 

THE BEST. 

Be sure to obtain the right arUqie: ** Brownes 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice*' made only 

bj 

JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, 

. BOSTON, 

and sold by most dealers eyerywhere at 25 cents. 


POEMS. 

By Lucy Larcom. 1 vol. 16mo. 31.50. 


“ I do not hesitate to predict for the book a per¬ 
manent popularity. Its author holds in rare com¬ 
bination the healthfulness of simple truth and com¬ 
mon sense with a fine and delicate fancy and an 
artist’s perception of all beauty. Wholly without 
cant, affectation, or imitation, the moral tone of the 
more serious poems is noteworthy. Tlie religious 
sentiment of New England never had a more win¬ 
ning and graceful interpreter, for she has sucoeeded 
in reconciling Puritanism with the liiMjral yet rev¬ 
erent spirit of modern inquiry. Her ballads have 
the true flavor and feeling of the breezy New Eng¬ 
land sea-coast.’’ — J. O. Whittier. 

“Tlie vivacious, healthfhl, unaffected, graceful, 
and often kindling gems of versification that hiive 
for years been circulating through our current liter¬ 
ature, bearing this pretty and musical name as 
author, have been thoroughly popular. It is a fit¬ 
ting thing that has been done in bringing together 
the sweetest voiced among tliese songs, and setting 
them to make more decided and abiding harmony 
asUiey will henceforth do in the tasteful orchestra 
afforded them by this volume.” — Morning Star. 
Dover, N. H. 

“ W'holesome in sentiment, and pointed in their 
application of munil truth, they arc at the same 
time charming in the delicate play of fancy and in 
the melody of their rhyme.”— Providence Jour¬ 
nal. 
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Whittier^s poetic productions.’* — Providmce Press. 
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Henry W. Longfellow. 

The New England Tragedies. 16mo. Cloth, 
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Edward Everett Hale. 
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J. W. Palmer. 
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Selected and arranged bv J. W. Palmer. 
Illustrated with 10 Steel Vignettes. Cloth, 
$4.00; Morocco, $ 6.60. 
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more graceful gift, or one more satisfactory to the 
purest taste and the truest heart.” — New York 
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Washington Gladden. 

Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living. 16mo. 
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There is more solid, practical advice to young 
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and girls ever receive from parents, teachers, and 
t preachers.”— Catholic Telegraph. 

E. Stuart Phelps. 

The Gates Ajar. 16mo. $ 1.60. 

** It would be difficult for the great and simple truths 
of Christianity to be made more living and attractive 
than in the expression that they receive in this book.” 
— New York Evening Post. 

Lucy Larcom. 

Poems. 16mo. $ 1.60. 

“The religious sentiment of New England never 
had a more winning and graceful interpreter, for she 
has succeeded in reconciling Puritanism with the 
liberal yet reverent spirit of modern Inquiry. Her 
ballads have the true flavor and feeling of the breezy 
New England sea-coast.”—J. G. WBrmKR. 
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Complete Poetical Works. Diamond Edition. 
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HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

Unifonn, Compact, Legible, Handsome, and Cheap. 


Mmsba. Fieuos, Osgood, & Co. hare just published this issue of the Novels of Mb. | 
Charles Reads to meet the popular demand for an edition at once complete, uniform, 
compact, handsome, and cheap. Mr. Eeade is generally acknowledged to be one of the J 
greatest living masters of fiction; he is one of the very few whoso genius wins universal \ 
recognition, like that accorded to Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens. j 

Hitherto Mr. Reade's Novels have been issued in various shapes, not uniform in size, 
style, or price. The present is a favorable occasion for offering to the public a new edi* 
tion which shall answer all reasonable demands. 

The Household Edition is desirable for the following reasons:— 


1. It is a Uniform Edition. 

2. It is printed from clear, good-sized type. 

3. It is portable and compact. 

4. It is handsomely bound in cloth. 

6. It is very moderate in price. 


.1 


The Household Edition is published with, the authors sanction. It consists of eight hand¬ 
some volumes, as follows:— i 

Foul Play. ^ 

Hard Cash* I 

White Lies. 

Orilfilh Gaunt. 

liove me LittlCf Love me Long. 

Never too Late to Heud. (: 

The Cloister and the Hearth. | 

Peg WolBiigton, Christie Johnstone^ f 
and Other Stories. | 

^ PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A VOLTOIE. ^ 


“ Charles Readers position and popularity as one of the very foremost of story-tellers has created the deckled 
want of a good edition of his works, — one combining uniformity, convenient size, good type, neat binding, and 
cheapness. Fields, Osgood, U Co. have done an excellent thing in undertaking to meet and fully supply this 
want. They issue to-day, as the first instalment of their ' Household Edition,* two rolumes, comprising * Fool 
Play * and * Hard Cash,* which possess all the qualities we have named as desirable. This enterprise cannot 
fall of meeting with a remunerating success.” — Boston Tramseript. 

These are admirably printed books, and altogether neat and pleasant to see and read. The publishers 
have done their part well, and as for Mr. Keade, we have .only to say that there are no more interesting novels 
than bis. Not always original, but always full of life^ spirit, and a succession of admirably arranged incidents 
culminating generally in the most artistic manner, his tales are read almost as extensively as those of Dickens.” 
— Philadelphia Po.H. 

“Neatly printed, and of convenient else.**— New York Evening Post, 

“ Promises to be a most popular series.*’ — Philadelphia Press. 
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THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER VII. 

ONE MEMORABLE NIGHT. 

|WO months had elapsed since my arrival at River- 
mouth, when the approach of an important cele¬ 
bration produced the greatest excitement among 
the juvenile population of the town. 

There was very little hard study done in the 
Temple Grammar School the week preceding the 
Fourth of July. For my part, my heart and brain 
were so full of fire-crackers. Roman-candles, rock¬ 
ets, pin-wheels, squibs, and gunpowder in various 
seductive forms, that I wonder I did n’t explode 
under Mr. Grimshaw’s very nose. I could n’t do 
a sum to save me; I could n’t tell, for love or 
money, whether Tallahassee was the capital of 
Tennessee or of Florida; the present and the 
pluperfect tenses were inextricably mixed in my 
memory, and I did n’t know a verb from an ad¬ 
jective when I met one. This was not alone my 
condition, but that of every boy in the school 
Mr. Grimshaw considerately made allowances 
for our temporary distraction, and sought to fix 
our interest on the lessons by connecting them 
directly or indirectly with the coming Event. 
The class in arithmetic, for instance, was re¬ 
quested to state how many boxes of fire-crackers, 
each box measuring sixteen inches square, could 
be stored in a room of such and such dimensions. 
He gave us the Declaration of Independence for 

Tn l fw d acconfing to Act of Coogress, in the year 1869, by Fields, Osgood, & Co., in the Qeric’t 
Oflke of tbe District Court of die District of Massachusetts. 
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a parsing exercise, and in geography confined his questions almost exclu¬ 
sively to localities rendered femous in the Revolutionary war. 

“ What did the people of Boston do with the tea on board the English 
vessels 1 ” asked our wily instructor. 

“ Threw it into the river! shrieked the boys, with an impetuosity that 
made Mr. Grimshaw smile in spite of himself. One luckless urchin said, 
‘^ighucked it,” for which happy expression he was kept in at recess. 

. ^Notwithstanding these clever stratagems, there was not much solid work 
done by anybody. < The trail of the serpent (an inexpensive but dangerous 
fire-toy) was over us all. We went round deformed by quantities of Chinese 
crackers artlessly concealed in our trousers-pockets ; and if a boy whipped 
out his handkerchief without proper precaution, he was sure to let off two or 
three torpedoes. 

Even Mr. Grimshaw was made a sort of accessory to the universal demor¬ 
alization. In calling the school to order, he always rapped on the table with 
a heavy ruler. Under the green baize table-cloth, on the exact spot where 
he usually struck, a certain boy, whose name I withhold, placed a fat tor¬ 
pedo. The result was a loud explosion, which caused Mr. Grimshaw to look 
queer. Charley Marden was at the water-pail, at the time, and directed gen¬ 
eral attention to himself by strangling for several seconds and then squirting 
a slender thread of water over the blackboard. 

Mr. Grimshaw fixed his eyes reproachfully on Charley, but said nothing. 
The real culprit (it was n’t Charley Marden, but the boy whose name I with¬ 
hold) instantly regretted his badness, and after school confessed the whole 
thing to Mr. Grimshaw, who heaped coals of fire upon the nameless boy’s 
head by giving him five cents for the Fourth of July. If Mr. Grimshaw had 
caned this unknown youth, the punishment would not have been half so 
severe. 

On the last day of June, the Captain received a letter from my father, en¬ 
closing five dollars “ for my son Tom,” which enabled that young gentleman 
to make regal preparations for the celebration of our national independence. 
A portion of this money, two dollars, I hastened to invest in fireworks ; the 
balance I put by for contingencies. In placing the fund in my possession, 
the Captain imposed one condition that dampened my ardor considerably, 

I was to buy no gunpowder. I might have all the snapping-crackers and tor¬ 
pedoes I wanted; but gunpowder was out of the question. 

I thought this rather hard, for all my young friends were provided with 
pistols of various sizes. Pepper Whitcomb had a horse-pistol nearly as large 
as himself, and Jack Harris, though he to be sure was a big boy, was going 
to have a real old-fashioned flint-lock musket. However, I did n’t mean to 
let this drawback destroy my happiness. I had one charge of powder stowed 
away in the little brass pistol which I brought from New Orleans, and was 
bound to make a noise in the world once, if I never did again. 

It was a custom observed from time immemorial for the towns-bo 3 rs to 
have a bonfire on the Square on the midnight before the Fourth. I did n’t 
ask the Captain’s leave to attend this ceremony, for I had a general idea 
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that he would n’t give it. If the Captain, I reasoned, does n’t forbid me, I 
break no orders by going. Now this was a specious line of argument, 
and the mishaps that befell me in consequence of adopting it were richly 
deserved. 

On the evening of the 3d I retired to bed very early, in order to disarm 
suspicion. I did n’t sleep a wink, waiting for eleven o’clock to come round 
and I thought it never would come round, as I lay counting from time tq 
time the slow strokes of the ponderous bell in the steeple of the Old North 
Church. At length the laggard hour arrived. While the clock was striking 
I jumped out of bed and began dressing. 

My grandfather and Miss Abigail were heavy sleepers, and I might have 
stolen down stairs and out at the front door undetected; but such a common¬ 
place proceeding did not suit my adventurous disposition. I fastened one 
end of a rope (it was a few yards cut from Kitty Collins’s clothes-line) to the 
bedpost nearest the window, and cautiously climbed out on the wide pedi¬ 
ment over the hall door. I had neglected to knot the rope ; the result was, 
that, the moment I swung clear of the pediment, I descended like a flash of 
lightning, and warmed both my hands smartly. The rope moreover was four 
or five feet too short; so I got a fall that would have proved serious had I 
not tumbled into the middle of one of the big rose-bushes growing on either 
side of the steps. 

I scrambled out of that without delay, and was congratulating myself on 
my good luck, when I saw by the light of the setting moon the form of a man 
leaning over the garden gate. It was one of the town watch, who had prob¬ 
ably been observing my operations with curiosity. Seeing no chance of es¬ 
cape, I put a bold flice on the matter and walked directly up to him. 

“ What on airth air you a doin’ ? ” asked the man, grasping the collar of 
my jacket 

“ I live here, sir, if you please,” I replied, “ and am going to the bonfire. 
I did n’t want to wake up the old folks, that’s all.” 

The man cocked his eye at me in the most amiable manner, and released 
his hold. 

“ Boys is boys,” he muttered. He did n’t attempt to stop me as I slipped 
through the gate. 

Once beyond his clutches, I took to my heels and soon reached the 
Square, where I found forty or fifty fellows assembled, engaged in building a 
pyramid of tar-barrels. The palms of my hands still tingled so that I 
could n’t join in the sport I stood in the doorway of the Nautalis Bank, 
watching the workers, among whom I recognized lots of my schoolmates. 
They looked like a legion of imps, coming and going in the twilight, busy in 
raising some infernal edifice. What a Babel of voices it was, everybody 
directing everybody else, and everybody doing everything wrong! 

When all was prepared, somebody applied a match to the sombre pile. A 
fiery tongue thrust itself out here and there, then suddenly the whole fabric 
burst into flames, blazing and crackling beautifully. This was a signal for 
the boys to join hands and dance around the burning barrels, which they did 
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shouting like mad creatures. When the fire had burnt down a little, fresh 
staves were brought and heaped on the pyre. In the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment 1 forgot my tingling palms, and found myself in t^e* thick of the 
carousal. 

Before we were half ready, our combustible material was ^^xpended, and a 
disheartening kind of darkness settled down upon us. Tl^e boys collected 
together here and there in knots, consulting as to what should be done. It 
yet lacked four or five hours of daybreak, and none of us were in the humor 
to return to bed. I approached one of the groups standing near the town- 
pump, and discovered in the uncertain light of the dying brands the figures 
of JackJHarris, Phil Adams, Harry Blake, and Pepper Whitcomb, Sieir feces 
streaked* with perspiration and tar, and their whole appearance suggestive 
of New ZeaSand chiefs. 

“Hullo ! here*s Tom Bailey ! ” shouted PepperrWhitcomb ; “he’ll join 
in!” ' 

Of course he would. The sting had gone out of my hands, and I was ripe 
for anything, — none the less ripe for not knowing what was on the tapis. 
After whispering together for a moment, the boys motioned me to follow 
them. 

We glided out from the crowd and silently wended our way through a 
neighboring alley, at the head of which stood a tumble-down old bam, owned 
by one Ezra Wingate. In former days this was the stable of the mail-coach 
that ran between Rivermouth and Boston. When the railroad superseded 
that primitive mode of travel, the lumbering vehicle was rolled into the bam, 
and there it stayed. The stage-driver, after prophesying the immediate 
downfall of the nation, died of grief and apoplexy, and the old coach followed 
in his wake as fast as it could by quietly dropping to pieces. The bam had 
the reputation of being haunted, and I think we all kept very close together 
when we found ourselves standing in the black shadow cast by the tall gable. 
Here, in a low ^ice. Jack Harris laid bare his plan, which was to bum the 
ancient stage-coach. 

“ The old {mndle-cart is n’t worth twenty-five cents,” said Jack Harris, 
“ and Ezra Wingate ought to thank us for getting the mbbish out of the way. 
But if any fellow here does n’t want to have a hand in it, let him cut and mn, 
and keep a quiet tongue in his head ever after.” 

With this he pulled out the staples that held the msty padlock, and the big 
bam-door swung slowly open. The interior of the stable was pitch-dark, of 
course. As we made a movement to enter, a sudden scrambling, and the 
sound of heavy bodies leaping in all directions, caused us to start back in 
terror. 

“ Rats I ” cried Phil Adams. 

“ Bats ! ” exclaimed Harry Blake. 

“ Cats I ” suggested Jack Harris. “ Who’s afraid ? ” 

Well, the tmth is, we were all afraid ; and if the pole of the stage had not 
been lying close to the threshold, I don’t believe anything on earth would 
have induced us to cross it We seized hold of the pole-straps and succeed- 
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ed with great trouble in dragging the^ cfoach out The two fore wheels had 
rusted to the axle-tree, and refused to revolve. It was the merest skeleton 
of a coach. The cushions had long since been removed, and the leather 
hangings had crumbled away from the worm-eaten frame. A load of ghosts 
and a span of phantom horses to drag them would have made the ghastly 
thing complete. * 

Luckily for our undertaking, the stable stood at the top of a very steep 
hilL With three boys to push behind, and two in front to steer, we started 
the old coach on its last trip with little or no difficulty. Our speed increased 
every moment, and, the fore wheels becoming unlocked as we arrived at the 
foot of the declivity, we charged upon the crowd like a regiment of cavalry, 
scattering the people right and left Before reaching the bonfire, to which 
some one had added several bushels of shavings, Jack Harris and Phil Ad¬ 
ams, who were steering, dropped on the ground, and allowed the vehicle to 
pass over them, which it did without injuring them ; but the boys wl\o were 
clinging for dear life to the trunk-rack behind fell over the prostrate steers¬ 
men, and there we all lay in a heap, two or three of us quite picturesque with 
the nose-bleed. 

The coach, with an intuitive perception of what was expected of it, plunged 
into the centre of the kindling shavings, and stopped. The flames sprung 
up and clung to the rotten woodwork, which burned like tinder. At this 
moment a figure was seen leaping wildly from the inside of the blazing coach. 
The figure made three bounds towards us, and tripped over Harry Blake. It 
was Pepper Whitcomb, with his hair somewhat singed, and his eyebrows 
completely scorched off! 

Pepper had slyly ensconced himself on the back seat before we started, in¬ 
tending to have a neat little ride down hill, and a laugh at us afterwards. 
But the laugh, as it happened, was on our side, or would have been, if half a 
dozen watchmen had not suddenly pounced down upon us, as we lay scram¬ 
bling on the ground, weak with our mirth over Pepper’s misfortune. We 
were collared and marched off before we well knew what had happened. 

The abrupt transition from the noise and light of the Square to the silent, 
gloomy brick room in the rear of the Meat Market seemed like the work of 
enchantment We stared at each other aghast 

" Well,” remarked Jack Harris, with a sickly smile, this is a go! ” 

“ No go, I should say,” whimpered Hariy Blake, glancing at the bare brick 
walU and the heavy iron-plated door. 

“ Never say die,” muttered Phil Adams, dolefully. 

The bridewell was a small, low-studded chamber built up against the rear 
end of the Meat Market, and approached from the Square by a narrow pas¬ 
sage-way. A portion of the room was partitioned off into eight cells, num¬ 
bered, each capable of holding two persons. The cells were full at the time, 
as we presently discovered by seeing several hideous faces leering out at us 
through the gratings of the doors. 

A smoky oil-lamp in a lantern suspended from the ceiling threw a flicker¬ 
ing light over the apartment, which contained no furniture excepting a couple 
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of stout wooden benches. It was a dismal place by night, and only litde less 
dismal by day, for the tall houses surrounding “ the lock-up ” prevented the 
feintest ray of sunshine from penetrating the ventilator over the door, — a 
long narrow window opening inward and propped up by a piece of lath. 

As we seated ourselves in a row on one of the benches, I imagine that our 
aspect was anything but cheerful. Adams and Harris looked very anxious, 
and Harry Blake, whose nose had just stopped bleeding, was mournfully 
carving his name, by sheer force of habit, on the prison-bench. I don’t 
think I ever saw a more “ wrecked ” expression on any human countenance 
than Pepper Whitcomb’s presented. His look of natural astonishment at 
finding himself incarcerated in a jail was considerably heightened by his lack 
of eyebrows. As for me, it was only by thinking how the late Baron Trenck 
would have conducted himself under similar circumstances that I was able 
to restrain my tears. 

None of us were inclined to conversation. A deep silence, broken now 
and then by a startling snore from the cells, reigned throughout the chamber. 
By and by. Pepper Whitcomb glanced nervously towards Phil Adams and 
said, “ Phil, do you think they will— hang us f ” 

“Hang your grandmother!”'returned Adams, impatiently; “what I’m 
afniid of is that they ’ll keep us locked up until the Fourth is over.” 

“ You ain’t smart ef they do I ” cried a voice from one of the cells. It was 
a deep bass voice that sent a chill through me. 

“ Who^ are you ? ” said Jack Harris, addressing the cells in general; for 
the echoing qualities of the room made it difficult to locate the voice. 

“ That don’t matter,” replied the speaker, putting his face close up to the 
gratings of No. 3, “ but ef I was a youngster like you, free an’ easy outside 
there, with no bracelets * on, this spot would n’t hold me long.” 

“ That’s so ! ” chimed several of the prison-birds, wagging their heads 
behind the iron lattices. 

“ Hush ! ” whispered Jack Harris, rising from his seat and walking on tip¬ 
toe to the door of cell No. 3. “ What would you do ? ” 

“ Do ? Why, I’d pile them ’ere benches up agin that ’ere door, an’ crawl 
out of that ’ere winder in no time. That’s my adwice.” 

“ And wery good adwice it is, Jim,” said the occupant of No. 5, approv- 
ingly. 

Jack Harris seemed to be of the same opinion, for he hastily placed the 
benches one on the top of another under the ventilator, and, climbing up on 
the highest bench, peeped out into the passage-way. 

“If any gent happens to have a ninepence about him,” said the man in cell 
No. 3, “ there’s a sufferin’ family here as could make use of it Smallest 
favors gratefully received, an’ no questions axed.” 

This appeal touched a new silver quarter of a dollar in my trousers-pock- 
et; I fished out the coin from a mass of fireworks, and gave it to the pris¬ 
oner. He appeared to be such a good-natxired fellow that I ventured to ask 
what he had done to get into jail. 

* HaxMlcufit. 
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“ Indrely innocent. I was clapped in here by a rascally nevew as wishes 
to enjoy my wealth afore I’m dead.” 

“ Your name, sir ? ” I inquired, with a view of reporting the outrage to my 
grandfather and having the injured person reinstated in society. 

“ Git out, you insolent young reptyle ! ” shouted the man, in a passion. I 
retreated precipitately, amid a roar of laughter from the other cells. 

Can’t you keep still ? ” exclaimed Harris, withdrawing his head from the 
window. 

A portly watchman usually sat on a stool outside the door day and night; 
but on this particular occasion, his services being required elsewhere, the^ 
bridewell had been left to guard itself. 

“ All clear,” whispered Jack Harris, as he vanished through the aperture 
and dropped gently on the ground outside. We all followed him expedi¬ 
tiously, — Pepper Whitcomb and myself getting stuck in the window for a 
moment in our frantic efforts not to be last 

“ Now, boys, everybody for himself 1 ” 


CHAPTER .VIII. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A FOURTH. 

The sun cast a broad column of quivering gold across the river at the foot 
of our street, just as I reached the doorstep of the Nutter House. Kitty 
Collins, with her dress tucked about her so that she looked as if she had on 
a pair of calico trousers, was washing off the sidewalk. 

“ Arrah, you bad boy I ” cried Kitty, leaning on the mop-handle, “ the 
Capen has jist been askin’ for you. He’s gone up town, now. It’s a nate 
thing you done with my clothes-line, and it’s me you may thank for gettin’ 
it out of the way before the Capen come down.” 

The kind creature had hauled in the rope, and my escapade had not been 
discovered by the family ; but I knew very well that the burning of the stage¬ 
coach, and the arrest of the boys concerned in the mischief^ were sure to 
reach my grandfather’s ears sooner or later. 

“ Well, Thomas,” said the old gentleman, an hour or so afterwards, 
beaming upon me benevolently across the breakfast-table, “ you did n’t wait 
to be called this morning.” 

No, sir,” I replied, growing very warm, “ I took a little run up town to 
see what was going on.” 

I did n’t say anything about the little run I took home again ! 

“ They had quite a time on the Square last night,” remarked Captain Nut¬ 
ter, looking up from the “ Rivermouth Barnacle,” which was always placed 
beside his coffee-cup at breakfast 

I felt that my hair was preparing to stand on end. 

“Quite a time,” continued my grandfather. “Some boys broke into 
Ezra Wingate’s bam and carried off the old stage-coach. The young ras-^ 
cals ! I do believe they’d bum up the whole town if they had their way.” 
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With this he resumed the paper. After a long silence he exclaimed, 
" Hullo 1 ” — upon which I nearly fell off the chair. 

* Miscreants unknown,’ ” read my grandfather, following the paragraph 
with his forefinger; “ ‘ escaped from the bridewell, leaving no clew to their 
identity, except the letter H, cut on one of the benches.’ ‘Five dollars 
reward offered for the apprehension of the perpetrators.’ Shol I hope 
Wingate will catch them.” 

I don’t see how I continued to live, for on hearing this the breath went 
entirely out of my body. I beat a retreat from the room as soon as I could, 
and flew to the stable with a misty intention of mounting Gypsy and escap¬ 
ing from the place. I was pondering what steps to take, when Jack Harris 
and Charley Marden entered the yard. 

“ I say,” said Harris, as blithe as a lark, “ has old Wingate been here ? ” 

“ Been here ? ” I cried. “ I should hope not! ” 

“ The whole thing’s out, you know,” said Harris, pulling G)rpsy’s forelock 
over her eyes and blowing playfully into her nostrils. 

“ You don’t mean it! ” I gasped. 

“ Yes, I do, and we ’re to pay Wingate three dollars apiece. He’ll make 
rather a good spec out of it” 

“ But how did he discover that we were the — the miscreants ? ” I asked, 
quoting mechanically from the “ Rivermouth Barnacle.” 

“ Why, he saw us take the old ark, confound him I He’s been trying to 
sell it any time these ten years. Now he has sold it to us. When he found 
that we had slipped out of the Meat Market, he went right off and wrote the 
advertisement offering five dollars reward; though he knew well enough who 
had taken the coach, for he came round to my father’s house before the paper 
was printed to talk the matter over. Was n’t the governor mad, though! 
But it’s all settled, I tell you. We ’re to pay Wingate fifteen dollars for the 
old go-cart, which he wanted to sell the other day for seventy-five cents, and 
could n’t It’s a downright swindle. But the funny part of it is to come.” 

“ O, there’s a funny part to it, is there ? ” I remarked bitterly. 

“ Yes. The moment Bill Conway saw the advertisement, he knew it was 
Harry Blake who cut that letter H on the bench; so off he rushes up to 
Wingate — kind of him, was n’t it?—and claims the reward. ‘Too late, 
3K>ung man,’ says old Wingate, ‘ the culprits has been discovered.’ You see 
Sly-boots had n’t any intention of paying that five dollars.” 

Jack Harris’s statement lifted a weight from my bosom. The article in 
the “ Rivermouth Barnacle ” had placed the affair before me in a new light 
I had thoughtlessly committed a grave offence. Though the property in 
question was valueless, we were clearly wrong in destroying it At the same 
time M[r. Wingate had tacitly sanctioned the act by not preventing it when 
he might easily have done so. He had allowed his property to be destroyed 
in order that he might realize a large profit 

Without waiting to hear more, I went straight to Captain Nutter, and, lay¬ 
ing my remaining three dollars on his knee, confessed my share in the pre¬ 
vious night’s transaction. 
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The Captain heard me through in profound silence, pocketed the bank¬ 
notes, and walked off without speaking a word. He had punished me in his 
own whimsical fashion at the breakfast-table, for, at the very moment he was 
harrowing up my soul by reading the extracts from the “ Rivermouth Bar¬ 
nacle,” he not only knew all about the bonfire, but had paid Ezra Wingate 
his three dollars. Such was the duplicity of that aged impostor ! 

I think Captain Nutter was justified in retaining my pocket-money, as ad¬ 
ditional pimishment, though the possession of it later in the day would have 
got me out of a difficult position, as the reader will see further on. 

I returned with a light heart and a large piece of punk to my friends in the 
stable-yard, where we celebrated the termination of our trouble by setting off 
two packs of fire-crackers in an empty wine-cask. They made a prodigious 
racket, but failed somehow to fully express my feelings. The little brass pis¬ 
tol in my bedroom suddenly occurred to me. It had been loaded I don’t 
know how many months, long before I left New Orleans, and now was the 
time, if ever, to fire it off. Muskets, blunderbusses, and pistols were bang¬ 
ing away lively all over town, and the smell of gunpowder, floating on the 
air, set me wild to add something respectable to the universal din. 

When the pistol was produced. Jack Harris examined the rusty cap and 
prophesied that it would not explode. “ Never mind,” said I, “let’s try it” 

1 had fired the pistol once, secretly, in New Orleans, and, remembering the 
noise it gave birth to on that occasion, 1 shut both eyes tight as I pulled the 
trigger. The hammer clicked on the cap with a dull, dead sound. Then 
Harris tried it; then Charley Marden ; then I took it again, and after three 
or four trials was on the point of giving it up as a bad job, when the obsti¬ 
nate thing went off with a tremendous explosion, nearly jerking my arm from 
the socket. The smoke cleared away, and there I stood with the stock of 
the pistol clutched convulsively in my hand, — the barrel, lock, trigger, and 
ramrod having vanished into thin air. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” cried the boys, in one breath. 

^ N—no,” I replied, dubiously, for the concussion had bewildered me a little. 

When I realized the nature of the calamity, my grief was excessive. I 
can’t imagine what led me to do so ridiculous a thing, but I gravely buried 
die remains of my beloved pistol in our back garden, and erected over the 
mound a slate tablet to the effect that “ Mr. Barker, formerly of new 
Orleans, was Killed accidentally on the Fourth of july, 18— in the 2nd 
year of his Age.” * Binny Wallace, arriving on the spot just after the disas¬ 
ter, and Charley Marden (who enjoyed the obsequies immensely), acted with 
me as chief mourners. I, for my part, was a very sincere one. 

As I turned away in a disconsolate mood from the garden, Charley 
Marden remarked that he shouldn’t be surprised if the pistol-but took 
root and grew into a mahogany-tree or something. He said he once plant¬ 
ed an old musket-stock, and shortly afterwards a lot of shoots sprung up | 

* This inscription is copied from a triangular-shaped piece of slate, still preserved in the garret of 
the Nutter House, together with the pistol-but itself which was subsequently dug up fior a posi-mor^ 
Um examination. 
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Jack Harris laughed; but neither I nor Binny Wallace saw Charley’s wicked 
joke. 

We were now joined by Pepper Whitcomb, Fred Langdon, and several 
other desperate characters, on their way to the Square, which was always a 
busy place when public festivities were going on. Feeling that I was still in 
disgrace with the Captain, 1 thought it politic to ask his consent before 
accompanying the boys. He gave it with some hesitation, advising me to be 
careful not to get in front of the firearms. Once he put his fingers mechan¬ 
ically into his vest-pocket and half drew forth some doUar-bills, then slowly 
thrust them back again as his sense of justice overcame his genial disposition. 
I guess it cut the old gentleman to the heart to be obliged to keep me out of 
my pocket-money. I know it did me. However, as I was passing through the 
hall, Miss Abigail, with a very severe cast of countenance, slipped a bran-new 
quarter into my hand. We had silver currency in those days, thank Heaven ! 

Great were the bustle and confusion on the Square. By the way, I don’t 
know why they called this large open space a square, unless because it was 
an oval,—an oval formed by the confluence of half a dozen streets, now 
thronged by crowds of smartly dressed towns-people and country folks; for 
Rivermouth on the Fourth was the centre of attraction to the inhabitants of 
the neighboring villages. 

On one side of the Square were twenty or thirty booths arranged in a semi¬ 
circle, gay with little flags, and seductive with lemonade, ginger-beer, and 
seed-cakes. Here and there were tables at which could be purchased the 
smaller sort of fireworks, such as pin-wheels, serpents, double-headers, and 
punk warranted not to go out. Many of the adjacent houses made a pretty 
display of bunting, and across each of the streets opening on the Square was 
an arch of spruce and evergreen, blossoming aU over with patriotic mottoes 
and paper roses. 

It was a noisy, merry, bewildering scene as we came upon the ground. 
The incessant rattle of small arms, the booming of the twelve-pounder firing 
on the Mill Dam, and the silvery clangor of the church-bells ringing simul¬ 
taneously, — not to mention an ambitious brass-band that was blowing itself 
to pieces on a balcony, — were enough to drive one distracted. We amused 
ourselves for an hour or two, darting in and out among the crowd and set¬ 
ting off our crackers. At one o’clock the Hon. Hezekiah Elkins mounted a 
platform in the middle of the Square and delivered an oration, to which his 
fellow-citizens did n’t pay much attention, having all they could do to dodge 
the squibs that were set loose upon them by mischievous boys stationed on 
the surrounding house-tops. 

Our little party, which had picked up recruits here and there, not being 
swayed by eloquence, withdrew to a booth on the outskirts of the crowd, 
where we regaled ourselves with root-beer at two cents a glass. 1 recollect 
being much struck by the placard surmounting this tent:— 

Root Beer 
Sold Here. 
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It seemed to me the perfection of pith and poetry. What could be more 
terse ? Not a word to spare, and yet everything fully expressed. Rhyme and 
rh3rthm faultless. It was a delightful poet who made those verses. As for 
the beer itself, — that, I think, must have been made from the root of all evil I 
A single glass of it insured an uninterrupted pain for twenty-four hours. 
The influence of my liberality working on Charley Marden, — for it was I 
who paid for the beer, — he presently invited us all to take an ice-cream 
with him at PettingiPs saloon. Pettingil was the Delmonico of Rivermouth. 
He furnished ices and confectionery for aristocratic balls and parties, and 
did n’t disdain to officiate as leader of the orchestra at the same ; for Pettingil 
played on the violin, as Pepper Whitcomb described it, “ like Old Scratch.” 

PettingiPs confectionery store was on the comer of Willow and High 
Streets. The saloon, separated from the shop by a flight of three steps lead¬ 
ing to a door hung with faded red drapery, had about it an air of mystery and 
seclusion quite delightful. Four windows, also draped, faced the side- 
street, affording an unobstructed view of Marm Hatch’s back yard, where a 
number of inexplicable garments on a clothes-line were always to be seen 
careering in the wind. 

There was a lull just then in the ice-cream business, it being dinner-time, 
and we found the saloon unoccupied. When we had seated ourselves 
around the largest marble-topped table, Charley Marden in a manly voice 
ordered twelve sixpenny ice-creams, “ strawberry and verneller mixed.” 

It was a magnificent sight, those twelve chilly glasses entering the room 
on a waiter, the red and white custard rising from each glass like a church- 
steeple, and the spoon-handle shooting up from the apex like a spire. I 
doubt if a person of the nicest palate could have distinguished, with his 
eyes shut, which was the vanilla and which the strawberry; but, if I could at 
this moment obtain a cream tasting as that did, I would give five dollars for 
a very small quantity. 

We fell to with a will, and so evenly balanced were our capabilities that we 
finished our creams together, the spoons clinking in the glasses like one 
spoon. 

“ Let’s have some more ! ” cried Charley Marden, with the air of Aladdin 
ordering up a fresh hogshead of pearls and rubies. “ Tom Bailey, tell Pet¬ 
tingil to send in another round.” 

Could I credit my ears ? I looked at him to see if he were in earnest He 
meant it In a moment more I was leaning over the counter giving direc¬ 
tions for a second supply. Thinking it would make no difference to such a 
gorgeous young sybarite as Marden, I took the liberty of ordering nine- 
penny creams this time. 

On returning to the saloon, what was my horror at finding it empty! 

There were the twelve cloudy glasses, standing in a circle on the sticky 
marble slab, and not a boy to be seen. A pair of hands letting go their hold 
on the window-sill outside explained matters. I had been made a victim. 

I could n’t stay and face Pettingil, whose peppery temper was well known 
among the boys. I hadn’t a cent in the world to appease hinL What 
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should I do ? I heard the clink of approaching glasses, — the ninepenny 
creams. I rushed to the nearest window. It was only five feet to the 
ground. I threw myself out as if I had been an old hat. 

Landing on my feet, I fled breathlessly down High Street, through Wil¬ 
low, and was turning into Brierwood Place when the sound of several voices, 
calling to me in distress, stopped my progress. 

Look out, you fool! the mine ! the mine ! ” yelled the warning voices. 

Several men and boys were standing at the head of the street, making in¬ 
sane gestures to me to avoid something. But I saw no mine, only in the 
middle of the road in front of me was a common flour-barrel, which, as I 
gazed at it, suddenly rose into the air with a terrific explosion. I felt myself 
thrown violently off my feet. I remember nothing else, excepting that, as I 
went up, I caught a momentary glimpse of Ezra Wingate leering though his 
shop window like an avenging spirit 

For an account of what followed, I am indebted to hearsay, for I was in¬ 
sensible when the people picked me up and carried me home on a shutter 
borrowed from the proprietor of Pettingil’s saloon. I was supposed to be 
killed, but happily (happily for me, at least) I was merely stunned. I lay iu 
a semi-unconscious state until eight o’clock that night, when I attempted to 
speak. Miss Abigail, who watched by the bedside, put her ear down to my 
lips and was saluted with these remarkable words: — 

“Root Beer 
Sold Here I ” 

71 B, Aldrich. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 

WHAT ARE CORALS? 

B efore telling you what corals are, I will tell you what they are not, 
because a very mistaken impression prevails about their nature. It is 
common to hear people speak of coral insects ; and coral stocks with their 
innumerable little pits and partitions have been compared to a honeycomb.* 
This is a mistake. There is no such animal as a coral insect; and the coral 
stock, instead of being, like the honeycomb, a kind of house so constructed 
that the creature inhabiting it can pass in and out at will, consists of the 
solid parts of the coral animals themselves. A coral can no more separate 
itself from the structure of which it forms a part than a bird can fly 
away from its bones. 

But, though the coral is no insect, it resembles very closely a kind of ani¬ 
mal which is familiar, I have no doubt, to such of my young readers as live 
on the searshore. To those whose home is in the inland country, or in the 
iw West, where the prairie and its distant boundary line are the substitutes 
for our great ocean plain and its horizon, I shall find it more difficult to ex¬ 
plain my subject Yet even they may know the sea-anemone, at least by 
name. 

It is not strange that this animal should have been called afrer a flower, 
though it bears no especi^ resemblance to an anemone. Yet when all its 
feelers are spread, forming a thick wreath around the summit of the body, 
it may well remind one of any cup-shaped flower surrounded by a crown of 
finely-cut colored leaves. In the different anemones these feelers are of very 
various tints ; in some they are pure white, in others pink, orange, purple, 
violet, or variegated, as the case may be. They differ in intensity of color in 
proportion as they are more or less open. 

1 wish with all my heart that, instead of talking to you about them, I could 
take you to a grotto I know very well, on East Point, at Nahant It is a little 
difficult of approach, only visible at low tide ; and, to reach it, you must clam¬ 
ber over steep, slippery rocks, covered with sea-weed. 

This grotto is a nook in the rocks, some five or six feet long, and perhaps 
about three feet in height, and open from end to end. In order to have a 
good view of the interior, you must stoop down in front of the opening, and 
then, if the sun is shining through, you will see a wonderful display of color. 
The walls and roof are closely studded with sea-anemones, and when they 
are all expanded the grotto seems lined with a close mosaic work of every 
hue. At first sight, you may think this living inlaid work on wall and ceil¬ 
ing as motionless as the inanimate rock on which it rests. Watch it for a 
little while. You will find that these soft, many-colored wreaths of feelers 
stir: they contract and expand at the will of the animal, are sensitive to 

* Even so leaned n authority as Sir John Herachel, in his ** Familiar Lectorea on Scientific Sub- 
jecta,*’ speaks of the work done by the ** coral insects.** See Sec. i, p. la. 
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influences from without, feel the warmth of the sunshine and the coolness of 
the fresh wave as it breaks over them, are conscious of the approach of dan¬ 
ger or of anything floating in the water which may serve them as food. 
When all the conditions are genial to them, and they feel animated and ac¬ 
tive, they stretch their bodies to their full height, expand all their feelers, and 

In Figure i you have the picture of a 
sea-anemone when he looks his best The 
centre of the space lying amid the wreath 
of feelers represents the mouth. Through 
that the animal receives its food, and drops 
it into a kind of sac which hangs in the mid¬ 
dle of the body and into which the mouth 
opens. That sac has a hole in the bottom, 
through which the food then passes into 
the main body and circulates all through it, 
nourishing every part. This sac is called 
the digestive sac, and serves as a stomach. 

In Figure 2 you have the same animal 
closed, — with all his feelers drawn in and 
snugly packed away. In the latter condition he is a very ugly fellow, a 
dingy lump of jelly-like substance ; but with his 
feelers expanded, and his body erect, he is, on the 
rf)ntrary, a very beautiful object, and well deserves 
his name. 

The internal structure of this animal is very 
curious. He is divided from top to bottom by 
partitions, and, if you were to cut him across, you 
would find that these partitions extend from the centre of the body out¬ 
ward, like the spokes of a wheel. Imagine a wheel, instead of being a sim¬ 
ple circle, to be a round box open at the top and standing on the lower end, 
the spokes dividing it just as they now do, except 
that they would also extend from the top to the bot¬ 
tom of the box. Such a figure gives you a rough 
idea of the internal structure of a sea-anemone, only 
that in the centre of the wheel, instead of what we 
call the hub, you must put an open-mouthed bag, 
hanging between the spokes or partitions. 

Figure 3 represents a cut across the body of a 
sea-anemone. The circular space in the centre rep- 
Fignre 3. resents the opening of the bag which is the diges¬ 

tive sac or stomach; the spokes represent the partitions which run from 
the summit to the base of the animal, and fi-om his outer surface inward. 

Figure 4 represents a cut through the body of the same animal, as seen 

Figure i. Sea-anemone, open. Figure 3. Transverse cut of Sea-anemone. 

** a. Sea* anemone, closed. 




seem to enjoy their Ihe. 



Figure 1. 
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from top to bottom; the lines continued from the feelers downward repre¬ 
sent the partitions. In Figure 3 you see the 
thickness of the partitions, the width of the 
spaces between them, and the opening of the 
digestive sac; in Figure 4 you see the length 
of the partitions and of the spaces between them, 
with the digestive sac hanging within. If you 
examine Figure 4 carefully, you will see that all 
parts of the body communicate, so that any food 
taken in at the mouth may circulate in every di¬ 
rection throughout the interior. The partitions 
do not start exactly from the middle of the body ; Figure 4. 

they leave, on the contrary, a free space in the centre. In this space the 
sac hangs to a certain distance, as you see. Below the sac the space is 
quite unoccupied, and the hole in the digestive sac opens into it. Thus all 
food taken into the mouth after being digested is dropped through the bot¬ 
tom of the sac into the lower part of the body. Thence it passes, not only 
in and out between the partitions, but up into the feelers also; for the 
feelers are hollow, and are, indeed, merely continuations of the spaces 
divided off by the partitions. 

In Figure 3 you see only a few partitions, and when the animal is young 
their number is very limited. But as he grows older they increase in¬ 
definitely, so that they cannot be counted. You may judge how numerous 
they are, if you remember that every feeler or tentacle composing the thick 
wreath on the top of the body is hollow, and opens into one of the spaces 
lying between t^vo partitions. 

I have been so minute in describing the sea-anemone because very few if 
any of you can have seen a living coral, and I could think of no other animal, 
closely resembling the coral, with which some of my readers at least were 
likely to be familiar. I would advise those who live near the sea-shore, and 
can easily obtain specimens, to keep one or more sea-anemones alive during 
the summer, and watch them. Do not think that for this object it is neces¬ 
sary to have an elaborate aquarium: a glass bowl, of about the size of an ordi¬ 
nary salad-dish, is all you need. A jar with a fiat bottom is, however, better 
than a bowl with sloping sides. You can easily separate a sea-anemone from 
the rock by passing a knife under him. Be careful not to cut into the sub¬ 
stance of the animal; you can force the knife along the surface of the rock 
between it and the anemone without injuring the latter in the least. Then 
fill your glass jar with fresh sea-water, put a piece of rough stone in the bot¬ 
tom, and place your anemone upon it. Add a few bits of floating sea-weed, 
and you have all you need to keep your specimen alive for a number of days 
or even for weeks, if you change the water often enough. You can watch 
him as he contracts and expands his feelers. You can feed him with bits of 
oysters or mussels or common cockles, and see how he catches his food be¬ 
tween his feelers, carries it to his mouth, and gradually absorbs it. 

Figure 4. View of the internal •tructnre of a Sea*anemone, seen from base to summit. 
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lliere are a j^eat many animals made upon the same plan as the sea- 
anemone, — most of them inhabiting the sea or living along the coast They 
differ very much from one another in external appearance. Some of them 
you would hardly distinguish from sea-weeds ; such is the little branch taken 
from a colony of sertularians represented in Figure 5.* These animals es¬ 
tablish themselves on the broad blades of some of our common sea-weeds, 
where they grow and multiply with great rapidity. They are often found on 
those huge, ugly sea-weeds known as “ the Devil’s apron-strings.” Their 
color is usually a pale yellow, though sometimes they are pure white ; and 
when first taken from the water a fragment from such a colony has a glit¬ 
tering look, such as a white frost leaves on a spray of grass. 

This seeming branch, which looks so like a twig broken from some delicate 
plant, is made up of hundreds of living beings, who lead a common life, and 
whose bodies open into each other. Tiny as they are, they all have their 
digestive sacs in the centre of the body, and their wreath of feelers above. 

Figure 6 shows you a little piece, highly magnified, from the branch repre¬ 
sented in Figure 5, These colonies have such a complicated existence that 
it would not be easy to make you understand all their parts without long 
and tiresome explanations. But if you will look at Figure 5 with me for a 
moment, I will say one word about it Do you see that on the left-hand 
side is a cup-shaped bud (naturalists call them buds because they look like 
buds on a stem), and that it is filled with little round balls ? Those are 
eggs; that bud will burst, the eggs will escape into the water, and will, in 
due time, develop into animals. On the right-hand side of the stem is an¬ 
other of the members of this little conununity, with all its feelers spread, 
while between the two, that is, between the one which holds the eggs and 
the one with its feelers extended, is the central animal into which both the 
others open. The last two, the central one, and the one with feelers, will 
never produce any eggs, because that work does not belong to them. 

It is a curious thing that in these communities the work of life is distrib¬ 
uted among the different members. In some of them this division of work 
is carried very far ; certain individuals lay the eggs, others seem to be chiefly 
mouths and stomachs, and they receive and digest the food, and circulate it 
among the rest; others catch the food and pass it on to the open-mouthed 
individuals. All have their special work, and no one interferes with his 
neighbor. 

There are many such communities living about our sea-shore, differing 
somewhat in the little beings which compose them, but all agreeing in their 
general structure. I think it would interest those of you who like to watch 
animals to keep one or two such branches with your sea-anemone. Or 
it would be still better to have a fragment in a separate glass bowl; a white 
glass finger-bowl would be just the thing. It is easier to keep your speci¬ 
mens apart If you combine them all in one aquarium, unless you understand 
perfectly how to arrange it, the water soon becomes thick, and then, in order 
to change it, you must move all your animals. We are apt to be too elab- 

* Colony of Dynamena /umila; natunl sue. 
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Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 


Figure 5. Branch from a colony of 5 ^rtulanans. natural size. 

(k Fragment of the same colony, magnihed. 

** 10. Asirangia stock. 

** ri. Portion of an Astrangia stock, ni.^gnified. 

** 12. Single animal from an Astrangia stock, highly magnified. 
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orate in our arrangements for studies of this kind. A table in a window, with 
a few glass jars upon it, gives you all you need for a summer^s observation. 
If you can add a small microscope to your establishment, and have some 
fnend to teach you how to use it, it will be of great service. Without that, 
you cannot examine the different members of your community of sertula- 
rians, though you may be able to distinguish them from each other with the 
naked eye. 

Next among the animals which are allied to the sea-anemones by their 
structure are the jelly-fishes. They are not fishes, and do not resemble 
them in the least, but are so called because they consist of a jelly-like sub¬ 
stance and live in the sea. They are semicircular or hemispherical in shape, 
their body forming a gelatinous transparent disk, from the margin of which 
hang more or less numerous feelers. Sometimes these feelers grow so 
thickly that they resemble a delicate fringe all around the edge of the body. 
In other kinds they are not nu¬ 
merous, but they exist in all. 

In Figure 7 you have a picture 
of a jelly-fish which is very 
common in Massachusetts Bay. 

We have a great variety of 
jelly-fishes living about our 
coast; they differ greatly in 
size and general appearance. Figure 7. 

In some, the disk never grows to be larger than a thimble or a walnut; 
in others, it measures two or three feet across, and the feelers hanging 
from it are many 3rards in length. When bathing or swimming, it is 
sometimes dangerous to be caught in these long feelers ; they have a sting¬ 
ing quality like nettles, and if entangled in them you may become so be¬ 
numbed as to be unable to extricate yourself. 

Curious to relate, these jelly-fishes, even the larger among them, are the 
offspring of small creatures similar to those which compose the communities 
we have been talking about Do you remember the eggs with which one of 
the animals in Figure 5 is filled? Those eggs will not grow into beings 
like those from which they were born. They will develop into jelly-fishes, 
— the jelly-fishes in their turn will lay eggs, and those eggs will grow into 
communities like the one which produced the jelly-fishes. 

Next comes a group of animals aUied to all those described above, though 
so unlike in appearance that I dare say you will find it difficult to believe the 
statement Some of them have the outline of a star ; and perhaps you may 
know them as the so-called star-fishes.* We have a picture of one in Fig¬ 
ure 8. Others are round, and from their shape are called sea-eggs. They 
are known also by the name of sea-urchins. Such an animal is represented 
in Figure 9. 

* They are not fishes any more than the jelly-fishes; bat both received the name when their nature 
spas not understood and all beings living in the sea were called alike. 

Figure 7. Jelly-Fish, — Aurelia. 
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You see from these few specimens 
how greatly these animals differ in as¬ 
pect But, however various their exter¬ 
nal appearance may be, they all agree 
in this ; namely, that the different parts 
of the body spread or radiate from the 
centre outward, and for this reason all 
animals constructed in this way are 
called Radiates. One of these days 
some of my readers may be naturalists; 
at all events, I hope that many of them 
will care to know something of nature 
and of the animals by which they are 
surrounded. On this account, and be¬ 
cause it will make the study much easier, I want 
them to remember, that, while the animals living 
upon the earth are innumerable, the patterns, or 
plans of structure on which they are built, are 
very few. Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and fishes 
are made according to one pattern, and the body 
of man himself is constructed in the ssine way. 

They all have a backbone, built of separate 
pieces called vertebras, and for this reason natu¬ 
ralists call them Vertebrates. They all have a 
bony arch above and another below that back- Figun 9. 

bone, enclosing cavities which contain certain organs. 

If you compare these animals for yourselves, you will find that the resem¬ 
blance is carried out in all the different parts, — that, for instance, the front 
fin of a fish, the front paw of a reptile, the wing of a bird, the fore limb of a 
quadruped, and the arm of a man, are built up of similar parts. These parts 
are differently put together, — they are shorter or longer, narrower or wider, 
and joined to each other in different ways, so as to be solid and immovable 
in some animals, jointed and flexible in others, —but they correspond never¬ 
theless, their general relations to each other being the same. 

There is another plan for all insects, lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and worms. 
The number of these animals can hardly be estimated, — of insects alone, we 
know about a hundred and fifty thousand kinds, and these kinds are repre¬ 
sented by myriads of individuals. Yet all these animals, from the insect to 
the worm, are made in the same way. Their bodies consist of a number of 
rings movable upon one another. They may be, like the worms, destitute 
of limbs, or they may have a number of legs and. feelers like the lobsters 
and crabs, or they may have wings and legs like the insects. They may be 
as ugly as an earth-worm, or as beautiful and as gay in color as the brightest 
butterfly, but in one and all the whole body is built on the same pattern. 

Figure 8. Star-fish. Figure 9. Sea-urdun. 
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The differences ^e produced, as in the Vertebrates, by a different arrange¬ 
ment of similar parts. All these animals are called Articulates, because the 
rings of which they are composed are articulated or jointed upon one another 
in such a way as to render them movable. 

You must not be misled by names. We talk of the wing of an insect and 
the wing of a bird, because they are both used for flight, ^xxt they are not 
the same organs. The wing of a bird is much more like the arm of a man 
than like the wing of an insect 

There is another pattern for all shells, — I mean for the creatures which, 
on account of their hard envelope, we call shells, — such as oysters, clams, 
mussels, snails, nautili, conchs, and the like. There are many animals in this 
group which have no shelly covering, but they are formed in the same way as 
the soft bodies of those animals which build a shell over themselves. 

Finally, there remains still another pattern, — the one I described when 
speaking of the sea-anemone. Upon this all star-fishes, sea-urchins, jelly¬ 
fishes, sea-anemones, and, lastly, corals, are constructed. Thus you see the 
corals do not belong with insects, but with a very different group of animals 
called Radiates. 

This brings us back to our coral stock. As I must often use the word, I 
will explain exactly what I mean by stock in this sense. 

A coral stock is a community of animals living together in a solid mass, — 
hundreds, thousands, millions, crowded together in a common life. The hard 
parts of their bodies make the whole mass as firm as rock, and, in the frag¬ 
ments of coral stock preserved in our museums or cabinets, we see only the 
hard parts ; but when the creatures are living the surface of the community 
is soft and feathery, — each little animal, where it opens on the outside of the 
stock, being furnished, like the sea-anemone, with delicate feelers around the 
mouth. 

On our coast we have but one species of coral. It is found about the 
shores of Long Island, and on the islands of Martha’s Vineyard Sound ; and 
though it is not one of the reef-building corals, and therefore not the same as 
those which compose the reef of Florida, I add its picture here, because I 
wish, whenever I can, to talk of things which some of you at least may have 
opportunities of seeing in nature. 

Figure 10 shows you a community of Astrangia, as this coral is called. 
Each of the little circles on the surface marks a single animal In some of 
them the feelers are drawn in, and then you see only the partitions dividing 
the interior of the animal, and radiating from the centre of each circle toward 
its outward edge. In others the feelers are extended, and in real life, being 
of very soft and flexible texture, they give a downy look to the surface of the 
stock. Figure 11 shows you several of the same animals magnified. The 
one placed uppermost in the group exhibits the summit of the body, where 
the mouth is placed. You see the feelers extended, and the partitions 
radiating from the central opening outward. The right-hand animal is drawn 
in profile, so that the partitions are seen running lengthwise from the base to 
the summit Of the body. The feelers are almost hidden. The left-hand 
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figure is nearly the same, except that the feelers have completely disap¬ 
peared. Just below is another, which turns the summit of its body directly 
toward you, so that you look into the mouth; and, as the feelers are all 
drawn in, the radiation of the partitions is shown with remarkal 51 e distinctness. 

In Figure 12 you have a single animal from an Astrangia stock, magni¬ 
fied, with all its. tentacles spread. 

If I have made my explanations clear, and if you have understood the dif¬ 
ferent parts shown in the figures, I think you will see that corals and sea- 
anemones have the same kind of structure. But there is one point in which 
they differ essentially, and in that difference lies the secret of the important 
part played by corals in the physical history of the world. It requires, how¬ 
ever, a good deal of explanation, and my lesson in Natural History has been 
long enough for to-day. 

In the next chapter I will take this point up again in connection with 
the reef-building corals, and their relation to the growth and structure of 
Florida. 

Elisabeth C. Agassis, 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF ME? 

T he buds grew green upon the boughs, the grass upon the hills. 
And violets began to bud by all the brimming rills ; 

And a little brown sparrow came over the sea. 

And another came flying his mate to be ; 

And they wooed and they wed, and they built a nest. 

In the place which they thought was the pleasantest. 

“ Though any spot’s a pleasant one that *s shared with you,” said he. 
" And any place where you may dwell is good enough for me,” 

Said she, — 

“Is good enough for me.” 

But when the nest was feirly built, the violets fully blown, 

A wandering cuckoo chanced that way, and spied the nest alone ; 

And she said to herself, “In the sunny spring. 

To brood over a nest is a weary thing ” ; 

So she went on her journey to steal and beg. 

But behind in the nest left a foundling egg. 

And when the sparrow-wife came back, the egg, whose could it be ? 

“ It is not mine,” she said, “ and yet it must belong to me ; 

'T is here, 

And must belong to me.” # 
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So, full of patient mother-love, beneath her downy breast. 

As fondly, gently as her own, the speckled egg she pressed. 

Through the days with their marvellous unseen sights. 

And the damp and the chill of the spring-time nights, 

Until two little sparrows had burst the shell, 

And the cuckoo had wakened to life as well. 

His breast was bare, his wings were weak, his thoughts were only three : 
** What do I want ? What can I have ? What will become of me ? 
Cuckoo ! 

What will become of me ? ” 

He opened wide his bill, and cried, and called for food all day. 

And from his foster-brothers* beaks he snatched their share away. 

^ Were there one, only one, to be warmed and fed. 

And if / were that one,** to himself he said, 

“ Then the doting old birds would have nothing to do 
But to wait and to tend upon me ! Cuckoo ! 

In such a close and narrow nest there is no room for three. 

What do I want ? What can I have ? What will become of me ? 
Cuckoo I 

What will become of me ? ** 

He stretched his neck above the nest, he peered each way about, 

If none could see, then none could say who pushed the nestlings out; 
But the cuckoo was left in the nest alone. 

And the share of his brothers was all his own, 

And the sparrows were feeding him all day long. 

And his feathers grew dark, and his wings grew strong. 

And wearisome became the nest. “ A stupid place ! ** said he. 

“ What do 1 want ? What can I have ? What will become of me ? 
Cuckoo I 

What will become of me ? ** 

The old birds called him to the bough, and taught him how to fly, 
rfe spread his wings, and left them both without a last good-by ; 

And beyond the green meadow-lands wet with dew. 

And the wood and the river, he passed from view. 

And amid what scenes he may flit to-day. 

Or his wings may rest, there is none to say ; 

But whereso’er that selfish heart, its thoughts are only three : 

“ What do I want ? What can I have ? What will become of me ? 
Cuckoo ! 

What will become of me ? ** 

Marian Douglas. 
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WRECKS AND WRECKERS. 

^ '^ELL us, papa,” exclaimed Willie Blake, rushing, followed by his sister, 
-I- into his father’s library, — “ tell us, papa, are n’t wreckers cruel people 
who murder and rob poor shipwrecked passengers who are washed asHore 
near where they live ? Are n’t they, papa ? ” 

“ Where in the world did you get that idea ? ” asked his father. 

“ I was reading a story full of large pictures, and one of them showed a 
sailor lying on the sea-shore, and a great, ugly, rough man was about to kill 
him with a long knife. And the story said the sailor was a great lord in dis¬ 
guise, and that the wicked man was a smuggler and wrecker.” 

“ Ab, I see ! ” said his father. “ You have been reading a forbidden book. 
From a novel, which did not profess to tell the truth, you have received a very 
wrong impression. I have often told you how careful you ought to be, not 
only as to what you learn, but from whom you learn. Books are often writ¬ 
ten by very ignorant persons. Now the one you read was written by a. 
very ignorant person indeed, for he did not know the difference between a 
wrecker and a smuggler, and he has made you think them the same. If you 
had been older, and able to judge of what you ought to read, that mistake 
would have proved to you that the rest of the book was not worth reading. 
Smugglers and wreckers are really just as unlike in character and occupa¬ 
tion as can be, —as different, in feet, as thieves and policemen.” 

O papa! ” exclaimed both the children, and even their mother looked 
up from her sewing in some surprise. 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Blake, “just as different In some countries wreck¬ 
ers are really regular policemen. In England they are employed to watch 
the coast just as our policemen watch the streets. They are uniformed as 
policemen are, and are called ‘Coast-Guards.’ They are old sailors, and 
their uniform is very like a sailor’s. They wear a loose jacket like a sailor’s, 
and a sailor’s hat with the word ‘ Coast-Guard’ printed on the band, just as 
you sometimes see the name of his ship printed on the sailor’s hat-band. 
They carry a cutlass and a pair of pistols ; these are for use against smug¬ 
glers. They also have a spy-glass to watch the ships at sea, and their prin¬ 
cipal duty in the day is to walk their beat on the sands or cliffs, and keep a 
sharp lookout to sea. We have no regular organized coast-guards in this 
country, the volunteer wreckers doing duty in that way. The government 
has at all times under pay a large force of special marine police, called rev¬ 
enue officers, to watch the smugglers; and they often detect and capture 
them in their attempts to take out or bring in goods which have not paid 
government duty ; that is, a fee or tax which is levied to support the gov¬ 
ernment Wreckers, on the contrary, are licensed by the government to 
save life and property, and they have courts established to settle their 
claims. The government officers do not watch for them as they do for 
smugglers, but on the other hand the government helps them by building 
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houses and furnishing them with boats and ropes to save life, firewood to 
build fires for the purpose of lighting vessels in a storm, and medicines for 
the sick and half-drowned people whom they rescue. Then the wreckers are 
paid to spy upon the smugglers, and many of the rascals are detected 
through the aid of honest wreckers. Besides, smugglers and wreckers 
do not live on the same coasts. It is necessary to the wrecker’s success 
in business that he should live on a dangerous coast, where wrecks are fre¬ 
quent. You see he lives by others’ misfortunes, and he must be where the 
worst wrecks take place. The smuggler lives on a part of the coast where 
there are no dangerous shoals and sands and rocks, and where great winds 
which might wreck his boat and cargo do not usually prevail; he must have 
a good as well as a quiet and secluded place to land in, for he has to run his 
cargo of smuggled goods ashore at night Now I hope you understand that 
smugglers and wreckers are very different people, and that Willie’s story¬ 
telling fnend was telling a huge story when he said tliat one man was both 
a smuggler and a wrecker.” 

“ Then are smugglers all wicked men ? ” asked Willie. 

“ Exactly,” said his papa ; “ they are all thieves.” 

“ And are the wreckers all good men ? ” asked Minnie. 

“ No, no, Minnie, not so fast. It does not follow, because their busi¬ 
ness is recognized and licensed, and is a good and proper and honorable 
one, that all wreckers are good men. Many of them are bad men, but there 
are bad men in all ranks of life. There was the professor in the college who 
murdered his physician, don’t you remember? And don’t you recollect 
about the preacher who whipped his own child to death because he would n’t 
say his prayers ? They were bad men ; but we must not say, therefore, that 
all professors and preachers are bad men. So, also, there are sOme bad wreck¬ 
ers, and as most of the people who follow that hard and dangerous life are 
rough, uneducated folks, I am afraid very many of them are wicked. But it 
does not follow that they are all so. The idea I wish to impress on you is, 
that the calling of the wreckers is respectable, and that the wrecking system 
of the country is wise and humane, whereas smuggling is in every respect 
disreputable and dishonest. But you will understand the character of wreck¬ 
ers better when I tell you where and how they live.” 

The children again expressed their interest and eagerness by more cries 
of “ O, do, papa! please do I ” and were now to all appearances deeply in¬ 
terested in the subject. Their father soon resumed his story. 

“ There are said to be about four thousand wreckers in the United States ; 
the most of them live along the Atlantic coast, from Maine to the Florida 
reefs. They and their families will number twenty-five thousand souls, all 
of whom make their bread by saving property from wrecked vessels. How 
they do this I now propose to tell you ; and 1 can do it better with the pic¬ 
tures I have here than by mere words. Now here is a picture of wreckers 
saving life ; that is, of course, the first thing they have to do when a wreck 
occurs.* The ship, you see, has gone ashore on the sand near the light-house, 

* See fuU-pege illustration. The reference to the page is erroneous. 
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and the wreckers are preparing to give assistance to the passengers. Some 
of these have already been washed from the vessel, and have been thrown 
half alive on the beach by the great waves. Some of the wreckers are 
taking care of them, while others are catching a man whom a wave is wash¬ 
ing ashore. A life-boat is ready manned to be launched as soon as the rope 
which a man is bringing can be attached to one end of the life-car, — the 
great boat-like object on the wagon with broad wheels, that will not sink in 
the soft, moist sand. When this is ready, the men will pull for the ship, and 
the rope will be taken on board. Then the life-car will be pulled through the 
water to the ship, while those on shore will hold on to a rope attached to 
their end of it. Then as many of the passengers as the life-car will hold will 
be put into it, and it will be closed up so that no water can get inside, 

and the wreckers on shore will haul 
it through the billows and release 
the poor passengers. Here is a 
picture of the life-car being hauled 
ashore, and also one showing the in¬ 
terior of it It is air and water tight, 
but there is little danger that the inmates will smother or drown, as the 
boats contain air enough to last twenty-five minutes, and they are seldom in 
the water more than five minutes at a time.” 



Interior of Life-car. 



Hanling the Lfe-car eukore. 


“ What is the difference between a life-boat and a life-car, papa ? ” asked 
Willie, who had noticed the open boat in the picture. 

“ A life-car is closed,” answered his father, “ while the life-boat is t)pen. 
The car is a modern invention, but the life-boat is now nearly a hundred 
years old. The life-boat now in use is very nearly perfect, and can hardly be 
sunk. It is self-righting ; that is, if turned over in the water, it won’t stay 
bottom up, but will immediately turn up all right again. Instances have 
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been known in which sailors in a life-boat, seeing a great wave coming which 
was sure to upset them, have stowed themselves away under the sides or 
thwarts of the boat, and have come up again with the boat, having turned a 
summersault, and that almost without wetting their clothes ! ” 

“ O papa, papa! ” cried the children, looking as if they did not know 
whether to believe him or not 

“ You don’t believe that, do you ? Yet it is all true, and the Esquimaux 
Indians who live on the coast of Greenland practise the feat of turning sum¬ 
mersaults in their boats as our necromancers do other juggling feats. It is 
very simple, and is on the principle of the diving-bell, in which, as you know, 
men go down to the bottom of the ocean without getting wet The men in 
the life-boats are not always so fortunate as to cling to the boat, and are 
often thrown into the water. They do not sink, however, for most of the 
crews of life-boats wear cork-jackets, which save them from sinking, and, be¬ 
ing good swimmers, they generally soon regain the boat. When the rescued 
passengers are taken ashore, they are removed to the nearest house. The 
government has established, at various points all along the coast, houses for 
the shelter of wrecked passengers. Here are kept medicines, firewood, and 
clothing, as 1 have before told you. But wreckers generally carry injured 
persons to their own houses, where their wives and children can nurse them. 
Their reason for doing this is, that often persons who recover give the wreck¬ 
ers who have taken care of them handsome rewards.’* 

^ How much money does a wrecker get for saving a life, papa ? ” asked 
Minnie. 

“ Nothing at all, unless the person saved chooses to give him something. 
There is no reward held out or paid for the rescue of life, but a wrecker can¬ 
not get his pay from the court for saving property, until he proves by good 
testimony that he helped to save life before he tried to save property.” 

“ But what do you mean by a court, papa ? Have the wreckers courts of 
their own to divide the property which they save among themselves ? ” 

“ O no. You must not suppose that a wrecker is entitled to whatever he 
saves from a wreck. The plunder which he gets out of a wrecked ship does 
not belong to him, nor to the owner of the ship, nor to the men who hired 
the ship to carry it across the ocean. If I should send a hundred bales of 
cotton to Liverpool in the, ship Scotia, and she should be wrecked, the cot¬ 
ton which the wreckers might get out of her would no longer belong to me, 
nor to the ship, nor to the wreckers who saved it, but to the insurance-com¬ 
pany who insured its safe transit to Liverpool. They would pay me the 
whole amount of the insurance on the cotton, and then sell the damaged 
cotton for all they could get for it But the wrecker would have to be paid 
for saving it, and the amount which would be allowed him would depend on 
the amount of labor and danger incurred. The United States courts would 
have to decide the amoimt, which would be called ‘ Salvage.’ These courts 
arc authorized to license wreckers and wrecking vessels, and before doing so 
the judges have to satisfy themselves that the person asking for a license is 
of good character, and ^at his vessel is sea-worthy; that is, a good strong 
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one. If a wrecker embezzles anj wrecked goods, or runs a vessel aground 
while acting as a pilot, or hires others to do it, his license may be taken away 
from him.” 

“ But, papa, is looking after wrecks all that the wreckers do ? ” 

“ O no. Most of them are fishermen besides. Their homes are always 
near the beach, and they can watch for wrecks and fish at the same time. At 
Key West, Florida, where there are a great many wreckers, they catch fish 
for the Cuban markets, and almost wholly supply the city of Havana with 
fresh fish. There are many other things which they do at odd times. One 
of these I think you would never guess. They write for the newspapers.” 

“•Write for the newspapers ? ” 

“ Or, rather, they tell others what to write. Many years ago, one of the 
large newspapers of the country offered to pay pilots, wreckers, and others a 
handsome sum for every wreck which they reported; and to this day, 
although the telegraph is the usual reporter, the wreckers occasionally go to 
the newspaper offices to give the news of a wreck. And now I believe I 
have told you all I know about the wreckers.” 

“ But not about wrecks, papa! ” said Willie. “ / should not suppose that 
enough wrecks happened to support so many people.” 

“ I believe I said that there were about twenty-five thousand persons 
dependent on the wreckers in the United States, — didJi’t I ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; that *s what you said.” 

“ I have no doubt that there are five or six times as many in the world, 
and that all of them get a good living by wrecking. Of course many 
wrecks must therefore happen. Now how many American vessels do you 
suppose are wrecked every year ? ” 

The children made various guesses, but, as they had never studied the sub¬ 
ject, their guesses were wide of the mark; it was only time lost, so they at 
length gave up. Their mother, who was also interested in the story, made a 
slight calculation and answered, “ Not more than twenty, / should say.” 

“ Then you would be very wide of the mark, and if you stated that for a 
fact you would give these young folks a very false idea. More than that 
number occur every month. 

“ Your mother can perhaps recall twenty which occurred in one year, but 
they were the memorable and remarkable ones in.which much property and 
many lives were lost. Minnie might count on her fingers, little as they are, 
the great wrecks which we hear fully related in the daily papers, appalling 
whole communities with the horrors which accompany them; but many 
more than these really occur. It is estimated that there are about four hun¬ 
dred wrecks and partial wrecks of American ships every year. Now how 
many do you think happen in the whole world ? You need not guess, for I 
could not tell you if you were right or wrong, as I do not know myself; 

I have seen it stated that twenty-three hundred wrecks occurred in 1867 on 
the English coast alone; and that the average loss there is about twenty- 
eight hundred a year. That is eight a day, or one every three hours in the 
day. But these are only a few among the vessels wrecked in all seas and 
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oceans; for in 1866 the wrecks and partial wrecks amounted to 11,711, and 
in 1867 to 12,513 vessels.” 

The children did not know what to say to this surprising statement, so 
they said nothing. Finding them silent, their father continued : — 

^ In the kingdom of Great Britain, there is an officer whose duty it is to 
keep an account of all the wrecks happening on the coast of that country. 
Now the kingdom of Great Britain, grand as its name sounds, is only 
about twice as large as the little State of Florida; and its coast is only 
three times as long. Yet every year there are about twenty-eight hundred 
ships lost on the shores of that country. About one thousand men and 
women and poor helpless children lose their lives; and if we had all the 
money which is lost by these wrecks, we should have nearly twenty millions 
of dollars to spend every year. 

“ You would be puzzled,” continued their ffither, after the astonishment of 
the children had subsided, “ if you could see one of the maps which the 
English officer makes out every year, showing the wrecks which have 
occurred. He calls it the ‘ Wreck-chart,^ and the law requires him to pub¬ 
lish a new one every year; and what do you suppose it is for ? It is a guide¬ 
book for the pilots and captains of vessels, and for the wreckers and coast¬ 
guards and life-boatmen. On this map a little black dot is put down for every 
wreck, showing precisely on what part of the coast each of the lost vessels 
came ashore ; and a red one to show the location of every life-boat station. 
You may believe that, when two thousand of these red and black dots are 
put down on the map, it has a funny look. Now how does that map guide 
and instruct the pilots and wreckers and others ? The black dots point out 
the most dangerous parts of the coast, — for, of course, it is most dangerous 
where most vessels are lost, — and, looking at the map, the pilot and captain 
know what parts to avoid. It also tells the wreckers and life-boatmen and 
coast-guard that these dangerous points are where they ought to gather in 
the greatest numbers to save life and property. That is the use of the 
English ‘Wreck-chart.* We do not have any in this country, though we are 
very much in need of one every year.” 

“ But, papa,** asked Minnie, “ what causes all these wrecks ?** 

“ Why, the wind, Minnie, of course,** spoke up Willie, who, like many an¬ 
other elder brother, had a bad habit of displaying to his younger sister the 
superior knowledge which he possessed. “Why, the wind and storms,” — 
he continued, and, seeing his father smiling, Willie tried to think of other 
causes, and added, “ and great rocks in the ocean, — and such things as that! ** 

“ I am afraid, Willie,** said his father, “ that you want to be a teacher 
before you have finished going to school The natural causes of shipwrecks 
are very many more than those you have named. Besides dangerous and 
unlighted coasts, shifting sands, sudden squalls and storms, there is the light¬ 
ning, which destroys many good ships, or rather it did until Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin taught us how to control and direct it, and Sir Henry Snow invented his 
lightning conductor for ships. You would not understand this instrument 
if I should describe it, but it is said, that, since it has been introduced 
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into the British navy, not a single vessel has been lost by Hghtning. 
Then for the destruction of vessels there are the hurricanes and earth¬ 
quakes which so often occur in the torrid zone, and the great icebergs 
of the frigid zone. In one day of. the year 1857, fifty-eight vessels were 
destroyed in one littie harbor in the West Indies, by one of these hurricanes ; 
and in the same year a great United States ship-of-war named the Mo- 
nongahela was lifted out of the sea by a wave thirty feet high, and carried 
nearly over the town of St. Croix. The ship at one time was directly over 
the market-house ! Then the wave receded, and the ship was carried back 
over the market-house and the town, nearly to the sea, and landed high and 
dry on a coral reef. Later still, as you may remember, the great iron-clad 
ship Wateree, the first iron war-vessel built by our government, was car¬ 
ried, by a wave which followed the great earthquake in Peru, half a mile 
inland and completely wrecked. During the year 1867, more than sixty 
other vessels were crushed to pieces by the ice in the White Sea. The 
great icebergs crushed the ships as if they were egg-shells, and the ice 
was packed around them to the depth of twenty feet, until nothing was to 
be seen but the masts. 

“ The icebergs which the sailors call the ‘ Phantoms of the Sea,’ and 
Which float down from the Arctic into the Atlantic Ocean, used to cause a 
great many wrecks, but mariners have learned how to ‘ understand their 
ways * and know how to avoid them.” 


“ How, papa, how ? ” 

“ I will tell you, but you must listen attentively, for it is not easy to under¬ 
stand. First of all, what do you say is the longest river in the world ? ” 
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** The Mississippi,” answered Willie and Minnie in a breath. 

And which is the widest ? ” 

The Amazon.” 

^ Well, you must know that there is a great river in the ocean which is 
longer than the Mississippi, and wider than the Amazon, and deeper and 
swifter than all other rivers. It is fifty miles wide ! It is a great ocean cur¬ 
rent, and is called the Gulf Stream. It rises in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
runs along our Atlantic coast, until it gets about as hi north as Boston. 
Then it turns and runs east until it nearly reaches the European shore, when 
it branches, one stream running northward to the northern seas, and the other 
southward towards the Mediterranean. This stream is much warmer than 
tlie rest of the ocean. The icebergs which come from the Polar Sea in sum¬ 
mer move southward until they get into this current, when they flow east 
and rapidly melt away. As the sailors know the course of the Gulf 
Stream, and the season for the appearance of the icebergs, they are careful 
to keep a sharp lookout and thus avoid them. Still accidents do sometimes 
occur, and ships sometimes strike these icebergs and sink instantly. 

“ So you see that God in his wisdom, which we cannot always understand, 
but which we nevertheless know is always for the best, permits his agents to 
destroy many good vesseb and valuable lives ; but would it astonish you if 1 
were to teU you that most shipwrecks are brought about by man’s ignorance 
and wickedness ? ” 

This did astonish the young folks very much, and they asked their father 
if it was really a hot Mrs. Blake thought she knew what her husband 
meant, and she said to the children, “ Papa means that rum does it, — that 
drunkenness is the cause of the evil” 

Not exactly. Drunkenness and avarice are the chief causes of wrecks, 
but avarice causes more wrecks than storms or hurricanes, or earthquakes 
or icebergs, or ignorance or rum. Do you know what this ignorance is that 
causes so much trouble ? ” 

“ No, papa, — but do tell us,” pleaded Willie. 

“ There are very many ignorant seamen who are trusted to navigate ves¬ 
sels ; many of them know little of the use of the comp>a8s, the simplest of all 
nautical instruments. The variation of the needle of the compass from the 
true point, in consequence of the magnetism of iron or steel which may be 
in the vessel to strengthen it, or as cargo, has caused the loss of many 
large vessels. There was once a large East India merchant-ship named the 
“ Reliance,” lost in consequence of the presence near the compass-box of a 
large iron tank. The captain did not know how it influenced the needle, and 
thus the ship was run on the rocks and lost. Many seamen believe that 
when iron is covered by wood, or even by tarpaulins, it loses its mag¬ 
netic power; but this, you know, is a great mistake.” 

*^What do they do, papa, on the great iron-clad war-ships for com¬ 
passes ? ” asked Willie. 

“ Before every voyage, the iron-clads are ‘ swung,’ and the compasses 
adjusted and compared with others. They thus find out how much the 
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needle varies, and in their calculations at sea make allowance for the differ¬ 
ence. A singular fact has lately been discovered with regard to iron-dad 
ships ; and it is this. If built in such a way that the bow Hes to the north 
and the stem to the south, an iron-clad ship itself becomes so highly mag¬ 
netic that it is nearly a magnetic needle on a large scale, and if put afloat in 
a perfectly calm sea, it will turn its bow to the north without any other 
power than that of the magnetism of the poles. Now what do you thinlc 
causes this ? You will never guess, so I might as well tell you that the 
magnetism is given to the iron by the hammering of the men in putting on 
the iron plates. If you take that common iron poker with which you stir the 
fire, and will put it on an anvil so tiiat one end points to the north, and ham¬ 
mer it for half an hour, it will become so highly magnetic that it will not only 
attract other bits of steel and iron, but if you balance it on some sharp- 
pointed article it will turn and point to the north, just like the needle of a 
compass. It is ignorance of these things and of others just as simple that 
causes the loss of many vessels ; but more are lost from avarice. Do you 
know what avarice' is ? ” 

“ Love of money,” cried Willie and Minnie, in a breath. 

“ Avarice is the immoderate love of money, — the love of money for its 
own sake. You may love to make money, and if you wisely use it for good, 
that love is no more an evil than loving to do good in any other way; but 
when you love to get it and keep it, and get more and keep that, too, and do 
no good with it, that is avarice, and it is a very grievous sin in the eyes of 
God. And now I will tell you how avarice causes many wrecks. 

“ The system of insurance affords many chances to make the wrecking of 
a vessel a source of profit It often leads the captain of a vessel to convert a 
slight damage to his ship into a total loss ; for if he wrecks the ship totally the 
owner gets all the insurance money, but if the ship is only partially wrecked, 
and gets afloat again, the owner has to pay part of the cost of repairs. 
Then ships coming from a long voyage, with cargoes of merchandise which 
are not likely to repay the owner if put in the market, are wrecked and the 
insurance is claimed. Then pilots are often hired to run ships ashore, and 
light-house keepers are bribed not to keep their lights burning, so that ships 
may run aground unawares.” 

“ But who hires them, papa ? ” asked Minnie. 

“ Generally the rascally wreckers.” 

“ But I thought they were good people ? ” 

“ Not all of them. Don’t you remember I said there were many wicked 
ones among them. They live by saving property from wrecks ; naturally 
they are anxious to have wrecks occur, and so the avariciousness of some of 
the most wicked ones leads them to conspire to wreck vessels and endanger 
life by bribing the pilots or the light-house keepers, 

“It is a terrible life which the sailors lead, — full of excitement and 
danger, — and you should always remember them when you lie down at 
night, and never forget to pray, * God save our men at sea.’ ” 

Major Traverse, 
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GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

CHAPTER I. 

T he family of Mr. Gray were city bom and bred They had lived between 
high brick walls all their lives, and had never known the happiness and 
freedom of a country life. Perhaps Mrs. Gray had never desired to live in 
the country ; for she had alwa)rs imagined it a very dull way of living, and as 
she was rather a gay little lady, who loved to visit and have company, she 
was quite well contented in her city home. 

But that was not altogether the case with her husband, who, when the toils 
of business were over, often longed for a little home in the open country, 
where he might rest, and refresh himself with pure air and liberty from city 
rules. So his favorite promise to the children was, that when his ship came 
in he would take them all to live in a cottage in some lovely place, where 
there would be flowers and fruits, and all sorts of enjoyments such as chil¬ 
dren can best appreciate. 

Mrs. Gray always smiled at these stories, and supposed it would be many 
years before that long-expected ship would arrive. But as the prospect 
pleased the children, she thought it but fair to let them enjoy it for the pres¬ 
ent, whether it was ever to be realized or not. 

The family consisted of four girls and one boy, all under thirteen years of 
age. There was Maggie, the eldest, who would be thirteen on her next birth¬ 
day ; then Willie, a bright boy of eleven, who loved play quite as well as study; 
Susie, nearly nine, and Bessie, seven, — besides little Daisy, who was still 
called the baby, although she was really past four years old. It was a 
happy family, although the children had very different dispositions and tem¬ 
pers. Maggie was quite a little woman in her notions, and was really a great 
help to her mother in many wa3rs; and Willie was so accustomed to his sis¬ 
ters’ society that he always took part in their sports, and had learned to be 
as gentle as a girl, never displaying any rude behavior, or teasing them 
with pranks, as boys often do. Then Susie and Bessie kept the baby-house 
together, and spent the greater part of their time in dressing and undressing 
two greatiy beloved dolls, whose toilets were exceedingly elaborate, and 
needed constant remodelling. 

This left little Daisy to be her mother’s companion; and so, whatever Mrs. 
Gray undertook to do, Daisy must of course do it too. If her mother was 
sewing, the little girl would sew, although it was sometimes very troublesome, 
for her needle kept coming unthreaded perpetually, and her rags managed to 
get sewed up into very strange shapes before she was ready; and then 
mother had to hunt up a fresh one. 

In the summer-time, the children had each a little patch they called a 
garden; for the little yard behind their dwelling was laid out into flower¬ 
beds ; and, as there were so many gardeners in the fomily, of course it was 
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well cultivated. As for Daisy’s garden, it did not show quite as many flow¬ 
ers as her mother’s, because she could not always wait for the seeds 
to come up, and every day she would dig up a few to see if they had 
sprouted. Indeed, xmder such treatment, I do not believe there would have 
been anything in it if her mother and Maggie had not transplanted a few of 
their own superfluous flowers into the bare patch, when she was out of sight. 
She only supposed that her seeds had come up very fast in the night, and 
never suspected the truth of the matter. 

Now these little city gardens did not measure more than three square 
3rards each, and it was only by planting the flowers very close together that 
they could find room for the variety they wanted. Willie had his garden 
as well as his sisters, but besides that, he was the carpenter who made all 
the little trellises and fi'ames upon which were trained the vines and taller 
plants. These were placed at the back of the beds, and the low, creep¬ 
ing ones occupied the front spaces. There were purple and variegated 
petunias, spread out all over these little frames, and covered with blossoms 
during the whole season. Then Drummond phlox, with beautiful purple and 
crimson flowers, portulacas, mignonette, and verbenas, which, with white 
candy-tuft and sweet alyssum, made up a very showy garden. 

Every day the children spent an hour in cultivating these little beds ; for 
they had been told, that, by keeping the ground mellow and loose about the 
roots, the plants would do better, as the moisture would more easily ]>ene- 
trate the soil; so they used their little hoes and rakes with great advantage, 
and soon grew to be very expert gardeners. 

Their father, who saw how pleasantly they were occupied with this work, 
and how well they had succeeded in everything they had attempted to cultivate, 
became every day more desirous of removing to a place where there would be 
room for them to exercise these wholesome fancies. He watched the news¬ 
papers in the hope of seeing a place advertised whose description suited in 
every respect; but he had thus far looked in vain. Some were too large, — 
real farms, which he knew would be more than a man in other business could 
manage ; others were too far distant from the city ; and many which suited 
quite well in these respects were too high-priced for him to purchase. So he 
had almost begun to despair of finding one, when a fiiend told him of a small 
place of some three acres, with a neat, newly built cottage, which came just 
within the limits of his means. He said nothing about it at home until he had 
been to see it, and had completed the purchase, and then he mentioned his 
venture to Mrs. Gray. She was rather surprised, and perhaps not very well 
pleased at the news ; but as she observed the delight of the children, who saw 
only the cheerful and flowery part of the picture, she gradually became satis¬ 
fied, especially as Mr. Gray had promised that if, after a year’s trial, they 
were not well pleased, they should return to the city. 

The new place was about two miles from town, and could be reached very 
readily by the horse cars, which passed the door many times a day. The 
house was a plain wooden cottage, painted brown, and sanded, to look as 
much as possible like stone. There was a pretty piazza, with rustic supports 
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of rough tree-trunks with the bark on ; but, as it was entirely new, there was 
as yet nothing like grass or shrubbery to adorn the outside. All around 
were the remains of rubbish left from building, and there were few trees near 
the house to cast a cool shade when hot weather should come again. Many 
would have been quite discouraged at the first sight of so bare-looking 
a place; but Mrs. Gray knew just what it needed, and she could already 
fiincy the piazza covered with vines, and a beautiful lawn stretching away 
towards the gate, with a winding walk up to the door, and plenty of orna¬ 
mental trees in groups around the house. All this could be arranged and 
begun at once, and every year would make it more and more beautiful. 

It was now early autumn, but they were not to take possession of the new 
place until spring. It was however decided to lay out the grounds, ajid 
plant the trees at once, so as to gain a season. An acre of ground was ap¬ 
propriated to the lawn, which was levelled and sown thickly with grass seed. 
Then a variety of trees were set out, — three times as many, too, as were 
really wanted, so as to allow for those which would die. They were quite 
large trees, — willows, ash, cedars, balm of Gilead, arbor-vitae, locust, and 
maples of different kinds, — but as they were careful to take them with a 
good ball of earth fast to the lowest roots, and then to lop off from each tree 
a portion of the top limbs to correspond with the amount of roots it had lost, 
the greater part of the trees survived the winter. When spring came, the 
most of them budded, and were soon covered with leaves, whilst the dead 
ones were quickly removed. 

At the old home, the children were busy all winter with their plans and 
prospects. The choicest flower-seeds and verbenas had been saved for 
planting in the new gardens, and about the first of February Willie con¬ 
trived a box with sash lid, in which the phlox, mignonette, candytuft, zin¬ 
nias, and other annuals were sown, it being desirable to have them up early, 
so that they might be ready for transplanting into the large beds, where 
there would be ample room for all they could produce. 

Mrs. Gray had always been such a lover of house-plants, that her sitting- 
room windows were generally full of flowers in winter-time. She had ivy- 
vines in pots, which climbed quite around the windows, and one of those 
delicate Fayal vines, with fine glossy leaves, and blossoms of the most ex¬ 
quisite perfume. Then there were seedling plants of the Maurandia Bar- 
ciayana, with leaves like the ivy, and bearing a profusion of dark purple 
flowers. She knew that they would need all the vines they could obtain, to 
form a bower around the cottage, and these delicate runners, she thought, 
would fill up the interstices between those of a coarser description, after 
her winter’s enjoyment of them was over. As time passed on, she grew quite 
impatient to begin the work of transforming the new place into the little 
Eden that she had pictured it 

Well, the first of April came at last, — very slowly, it seemed to the chil¬ 
dren, —and in a few days they were all moved, though by no means in order. 

“ Now, mother, show us where our gardens are to be I ” exclaimed the chil¬ 
dren, as soon as they arrived in company with the last of the furniture. 
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Not just now, children. Let us settle matters in the house, before we 
talk about the garden.” 

“ O, but I want to see mine so much! ” said Susie to Bessie, as they looked 
out at the window upon what seemed to them an immense field. 

“ All in good time, children,” said the mother, who was indeed very tired 
with the moving, and still had a great deal to do before everything could be 
nicely arranged. “ We shall have more snow-storms yet” 

More snow, mother! ” exclaimed Willie. “ Why, I thought we were to 
begin our planting at once.” 

“ Certainly. You can plant peas and potatoes, and set out currant-bushes, 
blackberries, and the like,” she said, smiling at his horror of more snow, — 
“ but of course not flowers.” 

But won’t snow hurt the peas and potatoes ? ” he asked. 

“ O no, the peas are hardy, and even if they are up several inches a snow¬ 
storm won’t hurt them.” 

“ Then why not try the flowers ? ” urged Susie, again. Are not some of 
them hardy too ? You know, mother, how long our verbenas and petunias 
kept on blooming in the fall, after there were a great many frosts.” 

" Ah, that was different; they are quite hardy in the autumn; and then the 
cold weather comes on gradually: but remember that in the spring the young 
shoots and seedlings are very tender, and need protection fi-om the fi-ost; 
so there is nothing to be gained by being in too great a hurry.” 

“ How soon may we plant our seeds then ? ” inquired Maggie. “ Do you 
think next week will do ? ” 

“ Not before the middle of April, little ones,” replied the mother; “ but, if 
the weather is good, I will show you your gardens to-morrow, and you can 
begin to get them ready.” 

With this gratifying promise, the children were amply satisfied, and thought 
and talked of little else than their gardens until bedtime. 

There were many things to be done inside the house, in which Mag¬ 
gie Gray was able to assist her mother; and Willie^ who was very handy 
with his tools, made good use of his holidays. There were so many little 
things wanting, — pegs in the presses, a shelf in the pantry, and another in 
the kitchen, besides fixing window-shades and stoves, which he seemed to 
understand about quite as well as a hired man would have done. 

“ All that we save in hiring, Willie, you shall have to buy plants with,” 
said his mother. So Willie worked on with fresh spirit, and before many 
days most of the in-door jobs were done. 

In the mean time Mrs. Gray had kept her promise, and shown to each one 
of the girls a fine large bed cut out of the green lawn, into which they were 
to sow and transplant whatever they might choose, whilst the beds around 
the door, where the much-desired vines were to be placed, were reserved for 
the mother herself to manage. As for Mr. Gray and Willie, the fruit and 
vegetables were to be their peculiar charge. The early morning hours, before 
city business began, and the evenings, after their early tea, would afford con¬ 
siderable time for work, and they had laid plans for a wonderful amount of 
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fimit and table vegetables, which would be much better, they knew, than 
any that could be bought in the city markets. So already, even in anticipa¬ 
tion, they had begun to taste the benefits of their country home. 


CHAPTER II. 

Among other matters that had been attended to during the previous 
autumn, was the planting of some currant-bushes and a strawberry bed, which 
were now in promising order, and already began to show signs of blos¬ 
soming. Of course these did not need any attention now, but a ploughman 
was employed to go over the rest of the plantation. Even between the lines 
of fruit-trees, the ground was turned up ready for planting, and a few rows of 
the large blackberry and raspberry bushes were to be put in at once; these 
would not produce fruit this season, but would be ready for next year. 

As both Mr. Gray and Willie were altogether new at the business, they 
had to hire a few days’ help in these first operations ; but when the plants 
were once in the ground, and peas and potatoes also planted, they were re¬ 
solved to do all the rest themselves. Willie took his first lesson in setting 
out a bed of onions, and his mother begged for a few parsley plants, with a 
little th)mie, summer savory, and sage, which are so nice for seasoning din¬ 
ner in the winter. All these were done in good time, leaving a little room 
yet for a few tomato-plants, and a row or two of pop-corn, which all the chil¬ 
dren knew how to pop, and still better how to eat 

The acre and a half which had been appropriated to these purposes was to 
be known as “ the farm,” while the girls’ flower-beds would be “ the garden.” 
So, also, these busy workers would be hereafter classified as farmers and 
gardeners. 

But, while the farmers have been so busy with their portion of the planta¬ 
tion, pray do not think that our young gardeners have been idle. No ; the 
beds have all been dug and raked smoothly over, and many of the flower- 
seeds have been sown, with sticks put in to mark the places. That was a 
very necessary precaution indeed, as the busy little hands, with their rakes 
and hoes and trowels, would have made sad havoc with the poor seeds be¬ 
fore they had time to show themselves above ground. 

In Daisy’s bed, her mother had sown pepper-grass seed in a curious 
style, and, by dint of close watching, it did not get disturbed. Upon the 
smooth ground were marked the letters of the word “ Daisy,” forming little 
furrows into which the fine seeds were thickly strewed, and then smoothed 
over. One day, to the little girl’s great joy and astonishment, she beheld the 
green letters standing out in bold relief upon the dark ground. She was de¬ 
lighted beyond her powers of expression, and for some time it was a mystery 
she could not explain. 

** How did it happen ? ” she kept asking them all; but all were as mys¬ 
terious as the occasion demanded. At last, however, Willie revealed the 
secret, and Daisy’s wonder was relieved, although she ceased not to feel 
proud of her name growing every day greener and taller. 
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Ten days after the flower-seeds had been planted in the garden-beds, they 
began to peep up above the surface, and some of them even had the little 
empty shells of the gray seeds sticking to the pale leaves. It did seem so 
wonderful to these young students of nature to see that these flower-plants, 
which every day grew stronger and more vigorous, could actually come forth 
out of those thin and tiny seeds. Then another curious thing was that they 
never made a mistake, and came up something else ; but a bean always pro¬ 
duced a bean again, and not a lady-slipper. That was because God had 
ordered it, and kept it so ever since the creation of the world. 

One of the greatest difficulties they had was to distinguish the new varie¬ 
ties of weeds from flowers. There had been a grand crop of rank nettles 
and pig-weed growing on the place for several years, and of course their seeds 
had been sown before the flowers. No wonder that these strange plants 
came up in great numbers all over the little gardens ; they sometimes 
looked so much like the flowers that these inexperienced florists could not 
distinguish between the true and the false. There was nothing to be done, 
then, but to let them all grow together for a while, until the plants were large 
enough to be plainly seen. 

About the loth of May, all danger of frost seemed past, and they set out 
their house-plants. The seedlings in the box that Willie made had grown 
to be several inches high. The phlox was already beginning to blossom, 
as well as the mignonette and a few scarlet geraniums which they had raised 
from cuttings. There were abo some showy verbenas, all ready and in 
bloom, as well as several roses brought from their city garden. So there 
was no lack of flowers for a beginning; in a few weeks they would make 
a very gorgeous display. 
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Mrs. Gray was occupied chiefly with her vines. At every post of the 
paam some hardy climbers were planted, which would not, it is true, make 
much shade or ornament the first season, but by another would com¬ 
pletely cover the rustic pillars with a thick curtain of leaves. At one post 
she placed a large root of wistaria, an evergreen honeysuckle, and a clema¬ 
tis ; at another, a climbing rose, and a wild creeper; and at the others 
giacenas, coral honeysuckles, other roses, and trumpet-creepers. These 
were to be the permanent ornaments, to last for years to come; but Mrs. 

wanted to have the bare posts covered at once, so, in addition to the 
abdise, she put in scarlet and hyacinth beans, ^—at least half a dozen to 
eai^post. Then a few tubers of the Mexican vine were crowded in, and a 
{tet or two of the luxuriant Australian ivy; thus there would be an abun¬ 
dance of rapidly growing vines, which would soon make a close bower about 
the doors and windows. 

At the side of the house were planted grape-vines three feet high, which 
were to be trained upon frames against the building itself; and at the back of 
the establishment, where the kitchen was situated, and a rough lattice had 
been placed to conceal the domestic arrangements, a quantity of vigorous 
young creepers had been brought by Willie from the neighboring woods, and 
set out during a season of wet weather. They hardly seemed to show that 
they were moved, but went on growing as fast as ever, and by the first of July 
had covered the lattice almost entirely. That was because they had brought 
so large a number; for Mrs. Gray had wisely remarked, “ If we have too 
many, it will be easy enough to root out a few of them.” As it proved, 
Ixjwever, there was not one too many; for a very close covering was more 
(fcsirable than a scanty one, and certainly nothing could have been more 
beautiful than the appearance of these vines, which exhibited so many shades 
of green. The older leaves were dark and glossy, while the ends of the 
shoots were of a lighter and more delicate tint, and as they waved with the 
breeze the efifect was truly elegant 

But I have only told you the pleasant part about getting these wild creep¬ 
ers, and now I will relate what befell poor Willie, — something that taught 
hhn a severe lesson, which he declared he should never forget. In going 
among the thickets of tangled vines in search of the young creepers, there 
were several varieties to be found; some had their leaves in fives, and others 
ia threes. He thought it best to secure a few of each variety, especially as 
the reddish shoots of the three-leaved plants appeared to have fine, prom¬ 
ising runners, and he knew that these were exactly what his mother desired. 
He therefore took up some very strong roots, and placed them in the basket 
with the others. But just as he was starting off on his homeward journey, a 
barefooted country boy came running along by the roadside and peeped into 
his basket with what Willie considered to be a good deal of impudence. 

“ Ha, ha ! — pizen wines ! ” he exclaimed. “ I wonder what you be goin’ 
to do with ’em ? Pity yer hands and face bime by.” 

Willie heard what he said, but did not quite understand at first; but the 
boy kept on : " I say, boy, ye’d better throw ’em out o’ yer basket, or ye ’ll 
be sorry enough to-morrow.” 
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" What do you know abqut my business ? ” asked Willie, with as much 
dignity as he could muster. 

‘‘ Well, I know them’s pizen wines, and I s^pect you ’re pizened a’ready, — 
that’s all.” 

Now Willie, with all his city education, had never once heard of poison 
vines, and began to look into his basket with doubt. 

“ They are creepers,” he said to the boy, who still looked into the basket, 
and pointed very cautiously to the reddish, three-leaved vines. 

“ Yes, these be creepers,” said the urchin, touching the five-fingered leaves, 
" but them’s rank pizen. Ye’d better throw ’em out as soon as ye kin.” 

Willie felt rather uncomfortable about it, and yet hesitated to take the 
boy’s advice. Just then there came along a stody fanner, to whom Willie 
immediately appealed. 

“ Pray, sir,” he said, “ will you tell me what these vines are ? ” at the same 
time holding up his basket to view. 

“ Well, I can tell you,” said the man, “ the sooner you get rid of ’em the 
better; they ’re rale pizen wines, and I reckon your hands ’ll be in a purty 
state afore long.” 

In an instant, out went the contents of the basket upon the ground, and 
Willie almost fancied that his hands tingled a little already. 

‘‘ Them’s creepers,” said the man, separating the five fingers from the oth¬ 
ers with the end of his spade ; “ take them along, but always mind to keep 
clear of the three fingers ; them’s al’ays pizen.” 

Willie gathered up the creepers, and replaced them in his basket, leaving 
the dreadful poison vines lying by the roadside; but all the way home his 
mind was in a state of considerable imeasiness about what had happened. 
However, he became so busy in planting the creepers, and then in arranging 
some other things on the farm, that for the time he almost forgot about it, 
and when it did occur to him again he could not perceive any appearance of 
damage to his hands; so finally he came to the conclusion that there was 
no harm done after all, and that maybe the two country fellows had been try¬ 
ing to deceive him, because they thought he was green in such matters. 

He had not told of this adventure at home, for he did not choose to 
expose his ignorance, even to his mother, although he very much doubted 
whether she herself had ever heard of poison vines. But on awaking, a few 
mornings after that, he was conscious of a very peculiar feeling about the 
hands and between the fingers,—a burning, pricking sensation, which re¬ 
called very unpleasantly the affair of the vines. He tried to cool them in a 
basin of water, but all to no purpose ; they grew worse instead of better. 

“ O dear! ” he exclaimed, “ if I had only known about the poison vines be¬ 
fore I went out there ; but who’d have dreamed of such a thing as that ? ” 

Willie bore the pain as long as he could, and then his mother was informed 
of all that had happened, and indeed before night his poor hands had begun 
to swell and ache very much, while considerable inflammation appeared 
about the face and eyes. By another day he was quite feverish, and obliged 
to keep in bed, and at last they sent for a doctor, who pronounced it a seri- 
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oas case of poisoning. Then his hands puffed up in white blisters, and his 
eyes were nearly closed with the swelling. So poor Willie paid dearly for 
his experience, as it was more than a week before the disease was removed 
and the blisters had all healed. 

“ You ’ll know poison vines next time,” said the doctor; but there arc 
several other poisonous plants in the woods, which I will show you some day, 
to put you on your guard against future mistakes.” 

Willie remembered the good doctor’s promise, and some time afterwards 
diey went together to see the swamp sumach and poison oak, both of which 
grew abundantly in the same woods. It was well he had done so, for when 
the sumach b^;an to put forth its curious clusters of blossoms, Willie 
would surely have gathered some for his mother. Later yet, the leaves 
became so gorgeous in their brilliant autumn colors that it seemed hard not 
to be able to press a few sprays for the winter bouquet of grasses which 
always graced Mrs. Gray’s parlor mantel 

There is no knowledge so valuable, or so likely to remain with us for life, 
as that which is learned by experience, and so it was with regard to the poi¬ 
son. Willie was a fer wiser boy for these practical lessons than when he left 
the city, and would be cautious enough in the future. 

Author of " Hundred Dollars a Year^^ 


THE VIOLETS. 

O N a bright Sunday morning little Mary went out into the garden. She 
wore her new spring dress ; she was almost afraid the dew would spoil 
it A great noisy bee, out making honey on a Sunday,— or perhaps it 
was only a blue-bottle fly, — came buzzing round her head, and frightened 
her a Httle ; but still she picked a bunch of violets for her friend, the oldish 
lady, who sits behind her in church. 

She had given the lady, Mrs. Lane, a few geranium-leaves once before, 
and she had thanked her and looked pleased; and violets are even sweeter 
and fresher than geranium-leaves. 

Little Mary lives with her papa and mamma, where the grass is green, and 
the flowers are sweet, and the trees frill of birds. She is a happy little girl, 
and life is all before her. 

But the oldish lady lives alone. Her hair is gray and feded, and the bright 
dreams of her youth are faded too. 

She has not much money, so she lives in one room of an old-fashioned 
house, in a narrow street 

She does not so much mind being alone, but she remembers the dear 
friends who made life seem so bright, and she wonders now that she never 
used to think she might lose them. She knew we must all die; but that her 
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friends could really leave her, and that she could live without them, — she 
never believed it till they were gone. 

And now she lives alone ; but the sun shines into her room, and she has 
there a picture of a lovely lady, with soft eyes. That is her mother. She 
is in heaven. 

As she walked to church that bright Sunday morning, she looked up at 
the sky, and it was clear and blue. The sun shone warm. The soft wind 
brought the perfume of flowers from the hills, and the sound of the chimes 
from the distance. 

And the little church was dressed with flowers, and the kind pastor was 
there, with cheering, helpful words for his people. 

The lady’s heart was full of thankfulness, though stiD she thought of the 
dear friends whose absence had changed the world for her. 

Then the little girl came with the bouquet of violets, and leaned over the 
back of the pew, and gave them to the oldish lady, with a kind smile ; and 
the kindness, or the perfume of the violets, or something else, made the tears 
come into the lady’s eyes, so that she had to wipe first one, and then the 
other, behind her prayer-book, and her voice trembled so, she could hardly 
sing the hymn. 

When the service was over, she took the little bouquet home, and it 
brightened her lonely room, and warmed her heart, like the presence of an 
angel. 

Annie Moore. 




TOM TWIST. 

T om TWIST was a wonderful fellow. 

No boy was so nimble and strong; 

He could turn ten somersets backward. 

And stand on his head all day long. 

No wrestling, or leaping, or running, 

This tough little urchin could tire ; 

His muscles were all gutta-percha. 

And his sinews bundles of wire. 

Tom Twist liked the life of a sailor, 

So off, with a hop and a skip, 

He went to a Nantucket captain. 

Who took him on board of his ship. 

The vessel was crowded with seamen. 
Young, old, stout and slim, short and tall, 
But in climbing, swinging, and jumping, 
Tom Twist was ahead of them alL 
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He could scamper all through the rigging, 

As spry and as still as a cat, 

While as for a leap from the maintop 
To deck, he thought nothing of that ; 

He danced at the end of the yard-arm, 

Slept sound in the bend of a sail. 

And hung by his legs from the bowsprit. 

When the wind was blowing a gale. 



The vessel went down in a tempest, 

A thousand fathoms or more ; 

But Tom Twist dived under the breakers, 
And, swimming five miles, got ashore. 
The shore was a cannibal island, 

The natives were hungry enough ; 

But they felt of Tommy aJl over, 

And found him entirely too tough. 
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So they put him into a boy-coop,— 

Just to fatten him up, you see,— 

But Tommy crept out, very slyly. 

And climbed to the top of a tree. 

The tree was the nest of a condor, 

A bird with prodigious big wings, 

Who lived upon boa-constrictors 
And other digestible things. 

The condor flew home in the evening, 

And there lay friend Tommy so snug. 

She thought she had pounced on a very 
Remarkable species of bug ; 

She soon woke him up with her pecking. 

But Tommy gave one of his springs. 

And leaped on the back of the condor. 

Between her long neck and her wings. 

The condor tried plunging and pitching, 

But Tommy held on with firm hand, 

Then ofl^ with a scream, flew the condor. 

O’er forest and ocean and land. 
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By and by she got tired of her burden. 
And flying quite close to the ground, 
Tom untwisted his legs from the creature, 
And quickly slipped off with a bound. 

He landed all nght, and feet foremost, 

A little confused by his £sdl. 

And then ascertained he had lighted 
On top of the great Chinese Walk 
He walked to the city of Pekin, 

Where he made the Chinamen grin; 

He turned ten somersets backward, 

And they made him a Mandarin. 

Then Tom had to play the Celestial 
And to dangle a long pigtail; 

And he dined on puppies and kittens. 

Till his spirits began to fliiL 
He sighed for his native country, 

And he longed for its ham and eggs; 
And in turning somersets backward 
His pigt^ would catch in his legs. 

He sailed for his dear home and harbor. 

The house of his mother he knew; 

He climbed up the lightning-rod quickly. 
And came down the chimney-flue. 

His mother in slumber lay dreaming 
That she never would see him more, 
When she opened her eyes, and Tommy 
Stood there on the bedroom floor I 

Her nightcap flew off in amazement. 

Her hair stood on end with surprise. 

“ WTiat kind of a ghost or a spirit 
Is this that I see with my eyes ? ” 

“I am your most dutiful Tommy.” 

“ I will not believe it,” she said, 

“ Till you turn ten somersets backward, 
And stand half an hour on your head.” 

-That thing I will do, dearest mother.” 

At once, with a skip and a hop. 

He turned the ten somersets backward, 
But then was unable to stop / 
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The tenth took him out of the window, 

His mother jumped from her bed, 

To see his twentieth somerset 
Take him over the kitchen shed ; 

Thence, across the patch of potatoes 
And beyond the church on the hill ; 

She saw him, tumbling and turning, 

Turning and tumbling still,— 

Till Tommy’s body diminished 
In size to the head of a pin, 

Spinning away in the distance, 

Where it still continues to spin ! 

William Allen Butler. 
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THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

TENTH PACKET. 

William Henry to his Sister. 

M y Dear Little Sister, — 

I’m sorry your little birdie’s dead ! He was a nice singing birdie I 
But I would n’t cry. Maybe you ’ll have another one some time, if you ’re a 
good little girl. Maybe father ’ll go to Boston and buy you one, or maybe 
Cousin Joe will send one home to you, in a vessel, or maybe I ’ll catch one, 
or maybe a man will come along with birds to sell, or maybe Aunt Phebe’s 
bird will lay an egg and hatch one out I would n’t feel bad about it It 
is n’t any use to feel bad about it. Maybe, if he had n’t been killed, he’d ’a’ 
died. Dorry says, “ Tell her, ‘ Don’t you cry,’ and I ’ll give her something, 
catch her a rabbit or a squirrel! ” Says he ’ll tease his sister for her 
white mice. Says he ’ll tease her with the tears in his eyes, — or else her 
Banties. 

How do you like your teacher ? Do you learn any lessons at school ? 
You must try to get up above all the other ones. We ’ve got two new teach¬ 
ers this year. One is clever, and we like that one, but the other one is n’t 
very. We call the good one Wedding Cake, and we call the other one Brown , 
Bread. Did grandmother tell you about the Fortune Tellers ? We went 
to-day and she told mine true. She said my father was a very kind man, and 
said I was quick to get mad, and said I had just got something I’d wanted 
a long time (watch, you know), and said I should have something else that I 
wanted, but did n’t say when. I wonder how she knew I wanted a gun. I 
thought perhaps somebody told her, and laid it to Old Wonder Boy, for we 
two had been talking about guns. But he flared up just like a flash of pow¬ 
der. “ There. Now you need n’t blame that on to me ! ” says he. “ You 
fellers always do blame everything on to me ! ” Sometimes when somebody 
touches him he hollers out, “ Leave me loose ! Leave me loose ! ” Dorry 
says that’s the way fellers talk down in Jersey. The Fortune Teller told 
W. B. that he came from a long way off, and that he wanted to be a sol¬ 
dier, but he’d better give up that, for he would n’t dare to go to war, 
without he went behind to sell pies. All of us laughed to hear that, for Old 
Wonder Boy is quick to get scared. But he is always straightening himself 
up, and looking big, and talking about his native land, and what he would do 
for his native land, and how he would fight for his native land, and how he 
would die for his native land. He says that why she told him that kind 
of a fortune was because he gave her pennies and not silver money. His 
uncle that goes cap’n of a vessel has sent him a letter, and in the letter 
it said that he had a s^or aboard his ship that used to come to this 
school 

I was going to tell you a funny story about W. B.’s getting scared, but Dorry 
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he keeps teasing me to go somewhere. I made these joggly letters when he 
tickled my ears with his paint-brush. Has your pullet begun to lay yet ? I 

hope my rooster won’t be killed. Tell them 
not to. Benjie says he had a grand great 
rooster. It was white and had green and 
purple tail feathers, O, very long tail feath¬ 
ers, and stood ’most as high as a barrel of 
flour, with great yellow legs, and had a 
beautiful crow, and could drive away every 
other one that showed his head, and he set 
his eyes by that rooster, but when he got home they had killed him for broth, 
and when he asked ’em where his rooster was they brought out the wish-bone 
and two tail feathers, and that was all there was left of hino. I would n’t have 
poor little kittie drowned way down in the deep water ’cause to drown a 
kittie could n’t make a birdie alive again. Have your flowers bloomed out 
yet ? You must be a good little girl, and try to please your grandmother 
all you can. 

From your affectionate brother, 

William Henry. 

P. S. Now Dorry’s run to head off* a loose horse, and I ’ll tell you about 
Old Wonder Boy’s getting scared. It was one night when — Now there 
comes Dorry back again 1 But next time I wilL 

W. H. 


William Henry to his Sister^ about Old Wonder Bo/s Fright. 

My dear Sister, — 

I will put that little story I am going to tell you right at the beginning, 
before Dorry and Bubby Short get back. I mean about W. B.’s getting 
scared. But don’t you be scared, for after all’t was — no, I mean after all 
’t was n’t — but wait and you ’ll know by and by, when I tell you. ’T was 
one night when Dorry and I and some more fellers were a sitting here 
together, and we all of us heard some thick boots coming a hurrying up the 
stairs, and the door came a banging open, and W. B. pitched in, just as 
pale as a sheet, and could n’t but just breathe. And he tried to speak, but 
could n’t, only one word at once, and catching his breath between, just so, — 
** Shut — the — door ! — Do ! — Do ! — shut — the door I ” Then we shut 
up the door, and Bubby Short stood his back up against it because’t would 
n’t quite latch, and now I will tell you what it was that scared him. Not 
at the first of it, but I shall tell it just the same way we found it out 

Says he, I was making a box, and when I got it done’t was dark, but I 
went to carry the carpenter’s tools,back to him, because I promised to. And 
going along,” says he, “ I thought I heard a funny noise behind me, but 
I did n’t think very much about it, but I heard it again, and I looked over 
my shoulder, and I saw something white behind me, a chasing me. I went 
faster, and then that went faster. Then I went slower and then that went 
slower. And then I got scared and ran as fast as I could, and looked over 
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my shoulder and’t was keeping up. But it did n’t run with feet, nor with 
legs, for then I should n’t ’a’ been scared. But it came — O, I don’t know 
how it came, without anything to go on.” 

Dorry asked him, “ How did it look ? ” 

“ O, — white. All over white,” says W. B. 

" How big was it ? ” Bubby ^hort asked him. 

“ O, — I don’t know,” says W. B. “ First it looked about as big as a 
pigeon, but every time I looked round it seemed to grow bigger and bigger.” 

“ Maybe’t was a pigeon,” says Dorry. “ Did it have any wings ? ” 

“ Not a wing,” says W. B. 

“ Maybe’t was a white cat,” says Mr. Augustus. 

« O, poh, cat! ” says W. B. * 

‘‘ Or a poodle dog,” says Benjie. 

“ Nonsense, poodle dog ! ” says W. B. 

‘‘ Or a rabbit,” says Bubby Short 

“ O, go ’way with your rabbit! ” says W. B. “ Did n’t I tell you it had n’t 
any feet or legs to go with ? ” 

Then how could it go ? ” Mr. Augustus asked him. 

“ That’s the very thing,” said W. B. 

“ Snakes do,” says Bubby Short 

“ But a snake would n’t look white,” says Benjie. 

Without’t was scared,” says Dorry. 

I said I guessed I knew. Like enough’t was a ghost of something. 

Of what ? ” then they all asked me. 

I said like enough of a robin or some kind of bird. 

" That he’d stolen the eggs of,” says Dorry. 

^ O yes ! ” says Old Wonder Boy. “ It’s easy enough to laugh, in the 
light here, but I guess you’d ’a’ been scared, seeing something chasing you in 
the dark, and going up and down, and going tick, tick, tick, every time it 
touched ground, and sometimes it touched my side too.” 

^ For goodness gracious 1 ” says Dorry. “ Can’t you tell what it seemed 
most like ? ” 

“I tell you it didn’t seem most like anything. It didn’t run, nor walk, 
nor fly, nor creep, nor glide along. And when I got to the Great Elm-Tree, 
I cut round that tree, and ran this way, and that did too.” 

Where is it now ? ” Dorry asked him. 

“ O, don’t! ” sa)rs W. B. “ Don’t open the door. ’T is out there.” 

" Come, fellers,” Dorry said, “ let’s go find it! ” 

Benjie said, “ Let’s take something to hit it with ! ” And he took an um¬ 
brella, and 1 took the bootjack, and Bubby Short took the towel horse, and 
Mr. Augustus took a hair-brush, and Dotry took his boot with arm run 
down in it, and first we opened the door a crack and did n’t go out, but 
peeped out, but did n’t see anything there. Then we went out a little ways, 
and then we did n’t see anything. And pretty soon, going along towards the 
stairs, Bubby Short stepped on something. What’s that ? ” says he. 
And he jumped, and we all flung our things at it Hold the light! ” Dony 
cried out 
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Then W. B. brought out the light, and there was n’t anything there but a 
carpenter’s reel, with a chalk line wound up on it, and they picked it up and 

began to wind up, and when 
they came to the end of it— 
where do you s’pose the other 
•end was ? In W. B.’s piocket! 
and his ball and some more 
things held it fast there, and 
that chalk-line reel was what 
went bobbing up and down be¬ 
hind Old Wonder Boy every 
step he took,—bob, bob, bobbing up and down, for there was a hitch in the 
tine and it could n’t unwind any more, and the line under the door was why 
’t would n’t latch, and O, but you ought to’ve heard the fellers how they 
roared! and Bubby Short rolled over on the floor, and Dorry he tumbled 
heels over head on all the beds, and we all shouted and hurrahed so the 
other fellers came running to see what was up, and then the teachers came 
to see who was flinging things round so up here, and to see what was the 
matter, but there could n’t anybody tell what the matter was for laughing, 
and W. B. he looked so sheepish! O, if’t was n’t gay ! How do you like 
this story ? That part where it touched his side was when that reel caught 
on something and so jerked the string some. Now I must study my lesson. 

Your affectionate brother, 

William Henry. 

P. S. When you send a box don’t send very many clothes in it, but send 
Igoodies. I tell you things taste good when a feller’s away from his folks. 
Dorr)'’s father had a picture taken of Dorry’s little dog and sent it to him, 
and it looks just as natural as some boys. Tell Aunt Phebe’s little Tommy he 
may sail my boat once. ’T is put away up garret in that corner where I 
keep things, side of that great long-handled thing, grandmother’s warming- 
pan. I mean that little sloop boat I had when I’s a little feller. 

W. H. 

Mrs. A, M. Dias. 
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HOW TO DO IT. 

II. TALK. 

M ay I presume that all my young friends between this and Sceattle 
have read paper Number One ? First class in geography, where is 
Sceattle ? Right Go up. Have you all read, and inwardly considered, the 
three rules, “ Tell the truth ” ; “ Talk not of yourself”; and “ Confess igno¬ 
rance ” ? Have you all practised them, in moonlight sleigh-ride by the Red 
River of tlie North, — in moonlight stroll on the beach by St Augustine, — 
in evening party at Pottsville, — and at the parish sociable in Northheld ? 
Then you are sure of the benefits which will crown your lives if you obey 
these three precepts ; and you will, with unfaltering step, move quickly over 
the kettle-de-benders of this broken essay, and from the thistle, danger, will 
pluck the three more flowers which I have promised. I am to teach you, 
fourth,— 

To TALK TO THE PERSON WHO IS TALKING TO YOU. 

This rule is constantly violated by fools and snobs. Now you might as 
well turn your head away when you shoot at a bird, or look over your shoul¬ 
der when you have opened a new book, — instead of looking at the bird, or 
looking at the book, — as lapse into any of the habits of a man who pretends 
to talk to one person while he is listening to another, or watching another, 
or wondering about another. If you really want to hear what Jo. Gresham 
is saying to Alice Faulconbridge, when they are standing next you in the 
dance, say so to Will Withers, who is trying to talk with you. You can say 
pleasantly, “ Mr. Withers, I want very much to overhear what Mr. Gresham 
is saying, and if you will keep still a minute, I think I can.” Then Will 
Withers will know what to do. You will not be preoccupied, and perhaps 
3 rou may be able to hear something you were not meant to know. 

At this you are disgusted. You throw down the magazine, and say you 
will not read any more. You cannot think why this hateful man supposes 
that you would do anything so mean. 

Then why do you let Will Withers suppose so ? All he can tell is what 
you show him. If you will listen while he speaks, so as to answer intelli¬ 
gently, and will then speak to him as if there were no other persons in the 
room, he will know fast enough that you are talking to him. But if you just 
say “ yes,” and “ no,” and “ indeed,” and " certainly,” in that flabby, languid 
way in which some bo 3 rs and girls I know pretend to talk sometimes, he will 
think that you are engaged in thinking of somebody else, or something else, 
—unless, indeed, he supposes that you are not thinking of an 3 rthing, and that 
you hardly know what thinking is. 

It is just as bad, when you are talking to another girl, or another girPs 
mother, if you take to watching her hair, or the way she trimmed her froclq 
or anything else about her, instead of watching what she is saying as if that 
VOL. V. —NO. rv. i8 
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were really what you and she are talking for, I could name to you youngs 
women who seem to go into society for the purpose of studying the miUiner s 
business. It is a very good business, and a very proper business to studj 
in the right place. I know some very good girls who would be much im¬ 
proved, and whose husbands would be a great deal happier, if they would 
study it to more purpose than they do. But do not study it while you are 
talking. No, — not if the Empress Eugenie herself should be talking to you. 
Suppose, when General Dix has presented you and mamma, the Empress 
should see you in the crowd, afterwards, and should send that stiff-looking 
old gentleman in a court dress across the room, to ask you to come and talV 
to her, and should say to you, “ Mademoiselle, est-ce que les jeunes demoi¬ 
selles en Am^rique se prominent k cheval sans cavalier ? ” Do you look her 
frankly in the face while she speaks, and when she stops, do you answer her 
as you would answer Leslie Goldthwaite if you were coming home from ber¬ 
rying. Don’t you count those pearls that the Empress has tied round her 
head, nor think how you can make a necktie like hers out of .that old bit of 
ribbon that you bought in Syracuse. Tell her, in as good French or as good 
English as you can muster, what she asks; and if, after you have answered 
her lead, she plays again, do you play again; and if she plays again, do you 
play again, — till one or other of you takes the trick. But do you think of 
nothing else, while the talk goes on, but the subject she has started, and of 
her ; do not think of yourself, but address yourself to the single business of 
meeting her inquiry as well as you can. Then, if it becomes proper for you 
to ask her a question, you may. But remember that conversation is what you 
are there for, — not the study of millinery, or fashion, or jewelry, or politics. 

Why, I have known men who, while they were smirking, and smiling, and 
telling other lies to their partners, were keeping the calendar of the whole 
room,—knew who was dancing with whom, and who was looking at pictures, 
and that Brown had sent up to the lady of the house to tell her that supper 
was served, and that she was just looking for her husband that he might of¬ 
fer Mrs. Grant his arm and take her down stairs. But do you think their 
partners liked to be treated so ? Do you think their partners were worms, 
who liked to be trampled upon ? Do you think they were pachydermatous 
coleoptera of the dor tribe, who had just fallen from red-oak trees, and did 
not know that they were trampled upon ? You are wholly mistaken. Those 
partners were of flesh and blood, like you, — of the same blood with you, 
cousins-german of yours on the Anglo-Saxon side, — and they felt just as 
badly as you would feel if anybody talked to you while he was thinking of 
the other side of the room. 

And I know a man who is, it is true, one of the most noble and un¬ 
selfish of men, but who had made troops of friends long before people had 
found that out Long before he had made his present feme, he had found 
these troops of friends. When he was a green, uncouth, unlicked cub of a 
boy, like you, Stephen, he had made them. And do you ask how ? He had 
made them by listening with all his might Whoever sailed down on him at 
an evening party and engaged him — though it were the most weary of odd 
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old ladies — was sure, while they were together, of her victim. He would 
look her right in the eye, would take in her every shrug and half-whisper, 
would enter into all her joys, and terrors, and hopes, would help her by his 
sympathy to find out what the trouble was, and, when it was his turn to an¬ 
swer, he would answer like her own son. Do you wonder that all the old 
ladies loved him ? And it was no special court to old ladies. He talked so 
to school-boys, and to shy people who had just poked their heads out of their 
shells, and to all the awkward people, and to all the gay and easy people. 
And so he compelled them, by his magnetism, to talk so to him. That was 
the way he made his first fnends, — and that was the way, I think, that he 
deserved them. 

Did you notice how badly I violated this rule when Dr. Ollapod talked to 
me of the Gorges land grants, at Mrs. Pollexfen’s ? I got very badly pun¬ 
ished, and 1 deserved what I got, for I had behaved very ill. I ought not to 
have known what Edmeston said, or what Will Hackmatack said. I ought to 
have been listening, and learning about the Lords sitting in Equity. Only the 
next day Dr. Ollapod left town without calling on me, he was so much dis¬ 
pleased. And when, the next week, I was lecturing in Naguadavick, and the 
mayor of the town asked me a very simple question about the titles in the 
third range, I knew nothing about it and was disgraced. So much for being 
rude, and not attending to the man who was talking to me. 

Now do not tell me that you cannot attend to stupid people, or long- 
winded people, or vulgar people. You can attend to anybody, if you will 
remember who he is. How do you suppose that Horace Felltham at¬ 
tends to these old ladies, and these shy boys ? Why, he remembers that 
they are all of the blood-royaL To speak very seriously, he remembers 
whose children they are, — who is their Father. And that is worth remem¬ 
bering. It is not of much consequence, when you think of that, who made 
their clothes, or what sort of grammar they speak in. This rule of talk, in¬ 
deed, leads to our next rule, which, as I said of the others, is as essential in 
conversation as it is in war, in business, in criticism, or in any other afl&urs 
of men. It is based on the principle of rightly honoring all men. For talk, 
it may be stated thus : — 

Never underrate your Interlocutor. 

In the conceit of early life, talking to a man of thrice my age, and of im¬ 
mense experience, I said, a little too flippantly, “ Was it not the King of Wur- 
temberg whose people declined a constitution when he had offered it to them ? ” 

“ Yes,” said my friend, “ the King told me the story himself.” 

Observe what a rebuke this would have been to me, had I presumed to tell 
him the fact which he knew ten times as accurately as I. 1 was just saved 
from sinking into the earth by having couched my statement in the form of 
a question. The truth is, that we are all dealing with angels unawares, and 
we had best make up our minds to that, early in our interviews. One of 
the first of preachers once laid down the law of preaching thus: “ Preach 
as if you were preaching to archangels.” This means, “Say the very 
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best thing you know, and never condescend to your audience.” And 
I once heard Mr. William Hunt, who is one of the first of artists, say to 
2 , class of teachers, “ 1 shall not try to adapt myself to your various lines of 
teaching. 1 will tell you the best things I know, and you may make the 
adaptations.” If you will boldly try the experiment of entering, with anybody 
you have to talk with, on the thing which at the moment interests you most, 
you will find out that other people’s hearts are much like your heart, other 
people’s experiences much like yours, and even, my dear Justin, that some 
other people know as much as you know. In short, never talk down to peo¬ 
ple ; but talk to them from your best thought and your best feeling, with¬ 
out trying for it on the one hand, but without rejecting it on the other. 

You will be amazed, every time you try this experiment, to find how often 
the man or the woman whom you first happen to speak to is the very person 
who can tell you just what you want to know. My friend Haliburton, who is 
a working minister in a large town, says that when he comes from a house 
where everything is in a tangle, and all wrong, he knows no vray of righting 
things but by telling the whole story, without the names, in the next house 
he happens to call at in his afternoon walk. He says that if the Winder- 
meres are all in tears because little Polly lost their grandmother’s ntiniature 
when she was out picking blueberries, and if he tells of their loss at the Ash- 
teroths’ where he calls next, it will be sure that the daughter of the gardener 
of the Ashteroths will have found the picture of the Windermeres. Remem¬ 
ber what I have taught you, — that conversation is the providential arrange¬ 
ment for the relief of ignorance. Only, as in all medicine, the patient must 
admit that he is ill, or he can never be cured. It is only in “ Patronage,” — 
which I am so sorry you boys and girls will not read, — and in other poorer 
novels, that the leech cures, at a distance, patients who say they need no phy¬ 
sician. Find out your ignorance, first; admit it frankly, second ; be ready 
to recognize with true honor the next man you meet, third ; and then, pres¬ 
to ! — although it were needed that the floor of the parlor should open, and 
a little black-bearded Merlin be shot up like Jack in a box, as you saw in 
Humpty-Dumpty, — the right person, who knows the right thing, will ap¬ 
pear, and your ignorance will be solved. 

What happened to me last week when I was trying to find the History 
of Yankee Doodle ? Did it come to me without my asking ? Not a bit of 
it. Nothing that was true came without my asking. Without my asking, 
there came that stuff you saw in the newspapers, which said Yankee Doodle 
was a Spanish air. That was not true. This was the way I found out what 
was true, I confessed my ignorance; and, as Lewis at Bellombre said of 
that ill-mannered Power, I had a great deal to confess. What I knew was, 
that in “ American Anecdotes ” an anonymous writer said a friend of his had 
seen the air among some Roundhead songs in the collection of a friend of 
his at Cheltenham, and that this air was the basis of Yankee Doodle. What 
was more, there was the old air printed. But then that story was good for 
nothing till you could prove it. A Methodist minister came to Jeremiah 
Mason, and said, “ I have seen an angel from heaven who told me that your 
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client was innocent” “ Yes,” said Mr. Mason, “ and did he tell you how to 
prove it?” Unfortunately, in ikie dear old “American Anecdotes,” there 
was not the name of any person, from one cover to the other, who would be 
responsible for one syllable of its charming stories. So there 1 was ! And 
I went through library after library looking for that Roundhead song, and I 
could not find it But when the time came that it was necessary 1 should 
know, I confessed ignorance. Well, after that, the first man I spoke to said, 
“ No, I don’t know anything about it It is not in my line. But our old 
friend Watson knew something about it, or said he did.” “ Who is Wat¬ 
son ? ” said I. “ O, he’s dead ten years ago. But there *s a letter by him 
in the Historical Proceedings, which tells what he knew.” So, indeed, there 
was a letter by Watson. Oddly enough it left out all that was of direct im¬ 
portance ; but it left in this statement, that he, an authentic person, wrote 
the dear old “ American Anecdote ” story. That was something. So then 
1 gratefully confessed ignorance again, and again, and again. And I have 
many friends, so that there were many brave men, and many fair women, 
who were extending the various tentacula of their feeling processes into the 
different realms of the known and the unknown, to find that lost scrap of a 
Roundhead song for me. And so, at last, it was a girl — as old, say, as the 
youngest who will struggle as far as this page, in the Cleveland High School 
— who said, “ Why, there is something about it in that funny English book, 
‘ Gleanings for the Curious,’ I found in the Boston Library.” And sure 
enough, in an article perfectly worthless in itself, there were the two words 
which named the printed collection of music which the other people had 
forgotten to name. These three books were each useless alone ; but, when 
brought together, they established a feet. It took three people in talk to 
bring the three books together. And if I had been such a fool that I could 
not confess ignorance, or such another fool as to have distrusted the people 
1 met with, I should never have had the pleasure of my discovery. 

Now I must not go into any more such stories as this, because you will 
say I am violating the sixth great rule of talk, which is 

Be Short. 

And, besides, you must know that “ they say ” (whoever /Ay may be) that 
“ young folks ” like you skip such explanations, and hurry on to the stories. 
I do not believe a word of that, but I obey. 

I know one Saint We will call her Agatha. I used to think she could 
be painted for Mary Mother, her fece is so passionless and pure and good. 
I used to want to make her wrap a blue cloth round her head, as if she 
were in a picture I have a print ofi and then, if we could only find the 
painter who was as pure and good as she, she should be painted as Maiy 
Mother. Well, this sweet Saint has done lovely things in life, and will do 
more, till she dies. And the people she deals with do many more than she. 
For her truth and gentleness and loveliness pass into them, and inspire 
them, and then, with the light and life they gain firom her, they can do what, 
with her light and life, she cannot do. For she herself, like all of us, has her 
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limitatioiis. And I suppose the one reason why, with such serenity and 
energy and long-suffering and unselfishness as hers, she does not succeed 
better in her own person is that she does not know how to “ be short” We 
cannot all be or do all things. First boy in Latin, you may translate that 
sentence back into Latin, and see how much better it sounds there than ip 
English. Thmi send your version to the letter-box. 

For instance, it may be Agatha’s duty to come and tell me that—^ what 
shall we have it ? — say that dinner is ready. Now really the best way but 
one to say that is, ‘‘ Dinner is ready, sir.” The best way is, “ Dinner, sir ”; 
for this age, observe, loves to omit the verb. Let it But really if St 
Agatha, of whom I speak, — the second of that name, and of the Protes¬ 
tant, not the Roman Canon, — had this to say, she would say: I am 
so glad to see you! 1 do not want to take your time, 1 am sure, you 
have so many things to do, and you are so good to everybody, but 1 
knew you would let me tell you this. I was coming up stairs, ai^ I saw 
your cook, Florence, you know. 1 always knew her; she used to live at 
Mrs. Cradock’s before she started on her journey ; and her si&ter lived 
with that friend of mine that 1 visited the summer Willie was so sick with 
the mumps, and she was so kind to him. She was a beautiful woman; 
her husband would be away all the day, and, when he came home, she would 
have a piece of mince-pie for him, and his slippers warmed and in front of 
the fire for him; and, when he was in Cayenne, he died, and they brought 
his body home in a ship Frederic Marsters was the captain of It was there 
that I met Florence’s sister, — not so pretty as Florence, but I think a nice 
gwl. She is married now and lives at Ashland, and has two nice children^ 
a boy and a girl. They are all coming to see us at Thanksgiving. 1 was so 
glad to see that Florence was with you, and 1 did not know it when I came 
in, and, when I met her in the entry, 1 was very much surprised, and she saw 
I was coming in here, and she said, ‘ Please, will you tell him that dinner is 
ready ” 

Now it is not simply, you see, that, while an announcement of that nature 
goes on, the mutton grows cold, your wife grows tired, the children grow 
cross, and that the subjugation of the world in general-is set back, so far as 
you are aU concerned, a perceptible space of time on The Great Dial But. 
the tale itself has a wearing and wear 3 ring penfiexity about h. At the end 
you doubt if it is your dinner that is ready, or Fred Marsters’s, or Florence’s, 
or nobody’s. Whether there is any real dinner, you doubt For want of a 
v^prous nominative case, firmly governing the verb, whether that verb is 
seen or not, or because this firm nominative is masked and dbguised be¬ 
hind clouds of drapery and other rubbish, the best of stones, thus told, loses 
all life, interest, and power. 

Leave out then, resolutely. First omit “ Speaking of hides,” or “ That 
reminds me of,” or “ What you say suggests,” or “ You make me think of” 
cur any such introductions. Of course you remember what you are saying. 
You could not say it if you did not remember it. It is to be hoped, too, that 
you are thinking of what you are saying. If you are not, you will not help 
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the matter by sayhig you are, no matter if the conversatimi do have firm 
and sharp edges. Conversation is not an essay. It has a right to many 
large letters, and many new paragraphs. That is what makes it so much 
more interesting than long, close paragraphs like this, which the printers hate 
as much as I do, and which they call ** solid matUri^ as if to indicate that, in 
proportion, such paragraphs are apt to lack the light, ethereal spirit of aU 
life. 

Second, in omversation, you need not give authorities, if it be only clear 
that you are not pretending originality. Do not say, as dear Pemberton 
used to, ^ 1 have a book at home, which 1 bought at the sale of Byles’s 
books, in which there is an accoimt of Parry’s first voyage, and an explanaf 
don of the red snow, which shows that the red snow is,” &C., &c., &c. In* 
stead of this say, Red snow is,” &c., &a, &c; Nobody will think you am 
producing this as a discovery of your own. When the authority is asked 
for, there will be a fit time for you to telL 

Third, never explain, unless for extreme necessity, who people are. Let 
them come in as they do at the play, when you have no play-bill If what 
you say is otherwise intelligible, the hearers will find out, if it is necessary^ 
as perhaps it may not be. Go back, if you please, to my account of Agatha, 
and see how much sooner we should all have come to dinner if she had not 
tried to explain about all these people. The truth is, you cannot exi^ain 
about them. You are led in farther and farther. Frank wants to say, 
“ George went to the Stereopticon yesterday.” Instead of that he says, “ A 
fellow at our school named George, a brother of Tom Tilestpn who goes to the 
Dwight, and is in Miss Somerby’s room, — not the Miss Somerby that has 
the class in the Sunday school, she ’a at the Brimmer School, — but her 
sister,”—and already poor Frank is far from George, and far from the Stere¬ 
opticon, and, as 1 observe, is wandering farther and fiirther. He began with 
George, but, George having suggested Tom and Miss Somerby, by the same 
law of thought each of them would have suggested two others. Poor Frank, 
who was quite master of his one theme, George, finds unawares that he is 
dealing with two, gets flurried, but plunges on, only to find, in his remember¬ 
ing, that these two have doubled into four, and then, conscious that in an 
instant they will be eight, and, which is worse, eight themes or subjects on 
which he is not prepared to speak at all, probably wishes he had never 
begun. It is certain that every one else wishes it, whether he does or not 
You need not explain. People of sense understand something. 

Do you remember the illustration of repartee in Miss Edgeworth ? It is 
this: — 

Mr. Pope, who was -crooked and cross, was talking with a young officer. 
The officer said he thought that in a certain sentence an interrogation-mark 
was needed. 

Do you know what an interrogation-mark is ? ” snarled out the crooked, 
cross little man. 

^ It is a crooked little thing that asks questions,” said the young man. 

And he shut up Mr. Pope for that day. 
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But you can see that he would not have shut up Mr. Pope at all if he had 
had to introduce his answer and explain it from point to point If he had 
said, “ Do you really suppose I do not know ? Why, really, as long ago as 
when I was at the Charter House School, old William Watrous, who was 
master there then, — he had been at the school himself, when he and Ezekiel 
Cheever were boys, — told me that a point of interrogation was a little 
crooked thing that asks questions.” 

The repartee would have lost a good deal of its force, if this unknown 
yoimg officer had not learned, i. not to introduce his remarks; 2 . not to 
give authorities ; and 3 . not to explain who people are. These are, perhaps, 
enough instances in detail, though they do not in the least describe all the 
dangers that surround you. Speaking more generally, avoid parentheses 
as you would poison; and more generally yet, as I said at first. Be Short. 

These six rules must suffice for the present Observe, I am only speaking 
of methods. I take it for granted that you are not spiteful, hateful, or 
wicked otherwise. I do not tell you, therefore, never to talk scandal, be¬ 
cause I hope you do not need to learn that I do not teU you never to be 
sly, or mean, in talk. If you need to be told that, you are beyond such train* 
ing as we can give here. Study well, and practise daily these six rules, 
and then you will be prepared for our next instructions, — which require 
attention to these rules, as all Life does, — when we shall consider 

How TO Write. 

Edward Everett Hale, 


AT QUEEN MAUDE’S BANQUET. 


S HE wears no crown 

Save her own flossy curls, — 
Rosiest, plumpest 
Of pet baby-girls; 

Blue-eyed and dimpled 
And dignified she, 

Pouring out for us 
Invisible tea,— 

Little Queen Maude. 

Tiniest teacup 
And saucer and spoon ; — 
Baby, your b^quet 
Has ended too soon. 


Fancy’s full cupboard 
Unlocks to your hand ; 

We, your true subjects 
Await your command. 

Little Queen Maude. 

Throned on the floor. 

We must stoop to your state : 

If a queen’s little. 

Can courtitrs be great ? 

Now kiss us, dismiss us. 

Red lips rosy-sweet, 

For yonder’s a poet 
Chained fast to your feet, 

Little Queen Maude. 

Lucy Larcom, 
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THE EXCITEMENT AT KETTLEVILLE. 

Characters. 

Bodkins, /a/^ in the employ of Messrs, Flimsy and Gause^ 

Ditto, a Young Man about Town^ famous in private theatricals^ 
Tincture, a Man with a Dipiotnay 
Moper, a Disappointed Candidate^ 

Ponder, a Man who thinks before he speaks^ 

Tommy, a Youthful Bill-sticker^ 

Miss Haver way, a Popular Young Lecturer, 

{Enter Bodkins and Ditto, rights and Tincture, Moper, and Ponder, 
one after the other^ from the opposite side.) 

Bodkins. Well met, gentlemen, well met! We are all of one way of 
thinking, I presume, in regard to the business of to-night ? 

Ditto. I hope, gendemen, that Ketdeville will do her duty, and her whole 
duty, on this occasion. 

Tincture. We must put a stop to this woman’s rights movement, or it will 
put a stop to us. Action, heroic action, as we doctors say, is the only 
remedy. Now’s the time. 

Moper, How will you do it ? That’s the question. It can’t be done. 
Bodkins, Brother Moper, you are always looking on the dark side of 
things. Why can’t it be done ? 

Moper. Because the women carry too many guns for us. 

Bodkins. Guns ? Guns ? Does this little Miss Haverway carry a gun ? 
Moper. She does n’t carry anything else. That litde morocco roll, or 
cylinder, in which she pretends to carry her lecture, is an air-gun, — a deadly 
weapon. 

Bodkins, Possible ? But that’s a matter for the police to look into. Ha, 
ha! We are not to be intimidated, gendemen, — eh ? We are true Amer¬ 
icans. No cowards among us, — eh ? The blood of seventy-six does not, — 
does not — 

Ditto, Stagnate in our veins. 

Bodkins, Thank you, sir. Does not stagnate in our veins. Surely not 
in mine, — not in mine ! 

Ponder. May I be allowed to ask a question ? 

All, Certainly. 

Ponder. What are we here for ? 

Bodkins. We are here, Mr. Ponder, to protest against allowing the town 
hall to be used to-night by one Miss Haverway for her lecture on woman’s 
rights. I appeal to every young man in the land, ought it not to make our 
blood — our blood — 

Ditto, Boil with indignation. 
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Bodkins, Thank you, sir. Boil with indignation, to see these attempts, 
on the part of certain audacious women, to oppress us, and take the bread 
out of our mouths, just as we are entering on our several careers ? 

Ditto, Gentlemen, what could be more — more — more— Excuse tlii» 
burst of feeling. There are chords — Well, sir, go on. 

Bodkins, Consider my own case, gentlemen. 1 had a snug situation in 
the store of Messrs. Flimsy and Gauze, the great dealers in muslins, laces, 
and such. An easy berth. All I had to do was to stand behind a counter 
and show the lady customers the newest styles of collars. All at once I am 
told that my services are not wanted. And, gentlemen, as if to add insult to 
injury, I am advised that the spade and the plough expect me, — me, with 
my delicate physique. Gentlemen, why, why were my services no longer 
required 1 

Ditto, Yes, why, gentlemen, — why, — why? If, gentlemen, one sing^le 
reminiscence of Lexington and Bunker Hill lingers in your minds, — if— 
if— Excuse me. I was carried away by my feelings. Go on, Mr. Bodkins. 

Bodkins, My dismissal was accompanied with the information that a 
young lady — a young lady (sareasticatty) ^ had been selected to take tny 
place. 

Tincture and Moper, Shame I Shame I Too bad I Too bad I 

Ditto, Atrocious I Yes, abominable ! 

Moper. I tell you we are all going to the bad just as fast as we can go. 
The world is n’t the world it used to be. 

Ditto. Gentlemen, there was a time when the whole business of making 
and trimming bonnets, and of making female dresses, was in the hands of 
men. Any reader of Shakespeare must be aware of this. That time must 
be revived The case of my friend Bodkins calls for redress, — re-dress, 
gentlemen. 

Tincture, Hear me^ sir, and you will admit that my case still more elo¬ 
quently cries — cries — 

Ditto, Aloud for vengeance. 

Tincture. Ay, that’s it I was, as you may be aware, bred a physician. 
My father, agent for the sale of Plantation Bitters, gave me a diploma. It 
hangs framed over my mantel-piece. You may see it, any of you, without 
charge. No sooner had I settled down in the flourishing village of Onward, 
no sooner had I begun to physic and bleed the enterprising inhabitants, than 
a young woman calling herself a doctress — ha, ha 1 a doctress — made her 
appearance. 

Ditto, Shame I Shame ! Humbug, thy name is — woman 1 

Bodkins, There it is again I Woman ! Always woman ! 

Moper, I tell you it’s no use. We’ve got to come to it We may as 
well Im resigned, and put our noses peaceably down to the grindstone. 

Ditto, Never 1 Never 1 No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no! Falae 
Douglas, thou hast lied 

Moper. You ’ll see, sir,—you’ll see. Gendemen, I can relate a still more 
exasperating case. The bumble individual who addresses you studied for 
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the ministry. I was a candidate to fill the pulpit in that same village of 
Onward. 1 had the reputation of being the most depressing preacher ever 
heard in those parts. 

Ditto, Not poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy sirups of the East— 
Go on, sir, 1 was only musing aloud. 

Everything looked encouraging. On one occasion, after I had 
preached, not a man, woman, or child of the congregation was seen to smile 
kr a week. Everything, 1 say, looked encouraging, when, all at once — 

Ditto. When all at once there appeared a woman 1 

Moper. You are right, sir; there appeared a woman. Will you believe 
it ? The infatuated people of Onward have settled her over their first re¬ 
ligious society. A woman! 

Ditto. A female woman! Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts I 
Dash her in pieces ! Must we endure all this ? 

BodkiHs^ Why, sir, in a degenerate city of degenerate New England, the 
dty of Worcester— 

Ditto. Three groans for Worcester I ^ 

Bodkins. They have actually elected women to serve on the school-com¬ 
mittee. 

Ditto, Enough I Enough I 1 have supped full of horrors. 

Moper. O, that’s nothing to what we shall have to swallow. 

Ditto. Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. 

Bodkins. 1 had a brother — 

Ditto. I had a brother once,—a gentle boy. 

Bodkins. Mine went into a printing-office to learn to set type. He had n’t 
been there a week when a girl urns admitted; and now — now—just because 
ibe can set type twice as fast as any of the men, she is allowed equal wages. 

Ditto. There it is a^in! The irrepressible woman 1 Why did n’t they 
ton down the printing-office ? Equal wages indeed I 

Bodkins. Well, my brother, who is a brave little fellow, did the best 
thing he could: he helped snow-ball the girl, and succeeded in hitting her 
oa the bead with a piece of ice. 

Ditto. He shall have a pension. Served her right. Equal wages indeed! 

Tincture. And yet there are men — fiends, rather, in human shape, libels 
on their sex — who pretend to see no reason why women should n’t be doc¬ 
tors, Boinistera, lawyers, architects, builders, merchants, manufacturers,— 
in short, whatever they {^ease, or chance to have a faculty for. 

Bodkins. See how they are crowding us men out of the paths of literature 
lad art! Look at Mrs. Stowe! She is paid more for a single page than my 
friend Vivid, author of ‘^The Beauty of Broadway,” gets for a whole volume. 

Tincture. Look at Rosa Bonheur, painter of beasts ! 

Ditto. Let’s all go and have her take our likenesses. 

Tincture. Sec her roHing in wealth, while my friend Daub, with a ffimily 
to support, sees his splendid productions, so rich in all the colors of the 
nxabow, unsold in the auctk>n*rooms 1 

Mipor, What are we going to do about it ? That the question. 
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Ditto, Awake, arise, or be forever Men. 

Bodkins, And they are talking now of giving women the suf&age, — let- 
ting them vote. 

Ditto, When that time comes, find me on Tomo’s cliff or Pambamarca’s side. 

Ponder, May I be permitted to ask a question ? 

Bodkins, Certainly. We all go for free speech ; that is, for free mascu¬ 
line speech. 

Ponder, Are n’t we all in favor of the principle of no taxation without 
representation f Answer me that. 

All, Certainly. No doubt of it Of course we are. 

Ponder, Well, then, if women are taxed, ought they not — 

Ditto, Gag him. Stop him. He has said enough. 

Ponder, I say if women are taxed, ought they not — 

Bodkins, Silence I We’ve had enough of that sort of talk. 

Ditto, He *s a woman’s rights man. I thought as much. How like a 
fawning publican he looks! 

Tincture, Kettleville is no place for you, sir. 

Ditto, No, sir. Mount a velocipede and strike a bee-line for Worcester. 
That’s your safe plan. Hence, horrible shadow ! Unreal mockery, hence ! 

Ponder, Gentlemen, strike but hear. You’d admit, I suppose, that women 
must live. What, then, would you have them do ? 

Bodkins, Do ? Why, tend the children, and wash clothes. . 

Tincture, I don’t know about that I don’t like to see our primary school 
kept by young women, whilst there are so many deserving young men out 
of employment 

Ditto, That’s the talk. And as for washing clothes, how many good, 
honest fellows are hard pushed, through the absurd custom of giving these 
jobs of washing and ironing to women ! 

Ponder, But, gentlemen, be reasonable. Women must live, — must have 
some means of support, — must — 

Ditto, Tr-r-r-raitor to thy sex 1 Don’t we come first ? Are they not our 
born thralls ? Are not we their natural lords and masters ? Wretch, whom 
no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance ! 

Ponder, Really, Mr. Ditto, I am not accustomed to be treated in this most 
extraordinary, most vituperative, most ungentlemanly — 

Bodkins, Peace, gentlemen I Let everything be harmonious, I beg you, 
on this occasion. We have met informally to consider the means of pre¬ 
venting the spread in Kettleville of these wild, heretical notions concerning 
women’s rights, now so prevalent Miss Haverway shall not lecture in Ket¬ 
tleville. Are we all agreed upon that ? 

Ditto, Are we all agreed ? 

(Enter Tommy, a bill-poster. Tincture takes one of the bills, Toi«my 
prepares to paste up another^ 

Tincture, Ha! What have we here ? A poster! An annoimcement of 
the lecture. (Reads,) “ The celebrated Miss Haverway, lecturer on woman’s 
rights — ” (71? Tommy) Youth, forbear I , 
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Tommy, I *m not a youth, and I *11 not forbear. Touch me, and I *U daub 
you with paste. 

Bodkins, Boy, stop that, or you *11 rue the day. We shall tear down that 
bilL 

Tincture, Save your paste, youth, and vanish. 

(Tommy threatens them with his brush; they retreat,) 

Ditto, Punch him, jam him, down with him! He*s nothing but an 
orphan, and there *s no one to help him. 

Moper, I think I may safely hit him with my cane. 

(As he draws near to strike^ enter Miss Haverway with a cylindrical 
roll for papers in her hand, Moper, Bodkins, and Tincture, show 
great alarm as she points it at them,) 

Miss H. What *s all this ? Tommy, what *s the matter ? 

Tommy, These fellows talk of pitching into me. I should like to see 
them do it, that *s alL 

Miss H, So would I. 

Tommy, They threaten to tear down your poster. 

Miss H, Do they ? We *11 see. 

Tommy, I *11 paste *em all up against the wall, if you say so, Miss. 

■i Miss H, Leave them to me. Tommy, and proceed with your work. 

(Exit Tommy, singing " I wish I was in Dixie,^') 

Bodkins, (Aside,) I don*t quite like the looks of things. 

Miss H, (Approaching Bodkins.) Well, sir, have you any objection to 
my bill ? Have you any objection to me, sir ? 

Bodkins, My dear lady — 

Miss H, Don’t dear me, sir; and don*t lady me, sir. Call me plain 
woman. 

(Bodkins, Tincture^ and Moper watch the roll in her hands, and man¬ 
ifest alarm when she points it at them) 

Bodkins, Well, then, plain woman, I — I — I — that is, we — my fnends 
here — Moper, Tincture, and the rest — not being quite able to see this mat¬ 
ter of woman’s rights in the light that you — your ladyship — I mean you 
plain woman — see it in — 

Miss H, (Explosively) And why not, sir ? Why not, I should like to 
know ? 

(Bodkins gets behind Tincture. Miss Haverway/o^t^j the stage in an 
excited manner) 

Tincture, We only thought, madam, there would be no harm in ventilat¬ 
ing— that is, discussing— the points at issue, and so — 

Miss H, (Stopping suddenly before him) Points? Points? (Pointing 
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the roll at him.) Tell me the truth. What have you been plotting ? No 
evasion ! 

(Bodkins and Tincture get behind MopRr.) 

Tincture, {Thrusting Moper forward^ This gentleman, madam, will 
explain. > 

Moper, If you ’ll have the goodness, madam, just to lower the point of 
your air-gun — 

{She thrusts the roll at Moper, and he retreeUs behind Bodkins and 

Tincture.) 

Miss H, {To Ditto.) Well, sir, — and you ? 

Ditto, {Langhingi) I, Miss Haverway ? In me behold your very humble 
servant. These gentlemen, conservative citizens of Kettleville, all except my 
friend Ponder here, I regret to say, have been making rare fools of them¬ 
selves. They met for the preposterous purpose of devising some way of pre¬ 
venting you from lecturing this evening. To learn their plans, and, at the 
same time, to have some fun on my own account, I pretended to be one 
of the conspirators, and it is only now that I throw off the mask, and declare 
to them and to you that the booby who lifts a voice or a hand to prevent 
your lecturing as you propose will have to measure arms in set pugilistic 
encounter with your true knight to command, Mr. Frederick Ditto. 

Miss H, Who says the days of chivalry are gone ? Sir, I thank you. 

Ditto, I have but one demand to make of these gentlemen, and that is, 
that they all attend your lecture. Mr. Ponder will come, I know. 

Ponder, That was my intention from the first. 

Miss H, {To Bodkins.) You will come, sir ? {As he hesitates, she lifts 
her roll) 

Bodkins, Really — O yes, I ’ll come. Shall be most happy. {Examining 
her collar) Real point lace, I declare ! 

Miss H, {To Tincture) And you, sir? 

Tincture, Unless my patients — 

Miss H, No excuse, sir. ^ 

Tincture, I will oome. {Aside) I wish I could prescribe for her just once. 

Miss H, {To Moper.) You will follow their example, sir, of course. 

Moper, Excuse me, but — {seeing her roll levelled at him) — I will not fail, 
madam, to be present. 

Miss H, I thought so. 

Ditto. Allow me to escort you, Miss Haverway, to your hotel. Mr. Pon¬ 
der, will you join us ? (Ponder bows assent) 

{As the three go off right, Miss H. turns, and goes toward the others with 
the roll extended, when Bodkins, Tincture, and IAovkr go off abruptly 
left. Exeunt Omnes) 

Epes Sargent. 
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FLORAL PUZZLES. 
No. 26. 


1. A familiar feminine name, and the 
miser’s idol. 

2. A confection, and a bunch of feathers. 

3. A cry, and a vowcL 

4. Half a musical instrument and a tree. 

5. A prickly shrub and a Rhenish wine. 

6. A hero’s cry. 

7. A title in Tartary, a vowel, and a 
measure. 


8. An early bird, and part of a moxni- 
tain. 

9. Its master’s pet 

10. An Eastern head-dress. 

11. Three fifths of work, a vessel for 
hot water, and two thirds of a bee’s 
song. 

12. A great city, and a ruling passion. 

M. B. G. 


ENIGMAS. 


No. 27. 

I am composed of 9 letters. 

My 11 8, 3, is used in a hospital. 

My 2, 7, 5, is used in a hospital. 

My 6, 4, 9, 3, is used in a hospital. 

My whole is the name of a dance. 

Hautboy. 

Na 28. 

I am composed of 58 letters. 

My I 4 f 3» 33» 40, 23, 48, 16, 12, is where 
our oldest ancestor lived before he 
met with 

My 10, 29, 6, 56, 46, 7, 27, I, 24,4, under 
the guise of 


My 25, 50,31,20, 4. 

My II, 4 S» 52 » 29, 33, is suggestive of 

a fall. 

My 2, 34, 54, 37, 23, 48, 55, 28, is sug¬ 
gestive of “ Gloomy Dis.” 

My 42, 32, 22, 9, 19, was a favorite ex¬ 
clamation of the Psalmist 

My 13, 44 , 8, 57,15, *8, 26, 5, is a rhe¬ 
torical fault 

My 23, 36, 43, 39, 41, 33, 29, 51, is a dis¬ 
tinguished U. S. N. officer. 

My 47 , 30, 38, 17, ia a handle. 

My 49, 21, 35, 53, is more than a little. 

My whole is a patriotic sentiment fre¬ 
quently repeated during the late war. 

H.G. L. 
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Round the Evening Lamp, 


RIDDLE. 


No. 29. 

I ROLL in the rivers, I rush with the years; 
I have part in your sorrows, your cares, 
and your fears; 

I sweep through the whirlwind, in thun¬ 
der resound; 

1 linger in air; 1 am fixed in the ground. 
The end of all laughter, the centre of mirth, 


I hold my firm place in the midst of the 
earth. 

I mingle with mourning; I echo in praise ; 

The whisper of terror my presence betrays. 

I mutter where hatred and wrath are con¬ 
vened ; 

And the loss of me changes a friend to a 
fiend. 


CHARADE. 


No. 30. 

Op all the curious creatures 
That ever are chosen to pet, 

Most mischievous, most provoking, 

My first is the oddest yet. 

He will tear up your choicest laces. 

And drown your best Sunday shoes, 
Put pepper and salt in your coffee, 

And anything else he may choose. 

Down from the ferny mountain, 

’Mong the mosses cool and green. 
Under the long birch-branches. 

My shy little sec<md is seen. 

* ILLUSTRATED 


No bird can make sweeter music, 

Robin, or bluebird, or wren, 

As down o’er the yellow pebbles. 

It dances into the glen. 

My wkole^ — did you know there were 
fairies ? — 

She does such wonderful things, * 
That it must be she sees with their bright 
eyes, 

And flies with their green-gold wings. 
She has only to smile to the valleys, 

And they blossom in fairest flowers ; 
And’t is hard to tell which is sweeter. 
Her sunshine or soft warm showers. 

L. G. M. 

REBUS. —No. 31. 



ANSWERS. 


XS- 

x6. 


Wheel-bar-Tow. 

BehadF, 

RebcL, 

AnathemA, 

Narcissus, 

DrinK, 

YcS. 


*7. 


BoasT, 

ArcadiA, 

YcsierdaY, 

AraL, 

RomeO, 

DniepeR. 


18. A still tongue makes a wise head. [(Ace) 
(tea) (ill) (tongue) (M tuke) (saw) (eyes) (head).] 

19. Pennsylvania. 

30. Niagara Falls, Niagara County, New York, 
ai. Comb. 


33. " For, of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, *lt might hare 
been.’” 

33. Ptarmigan. 

34. Some are worth millions; many are well 
to do : and thousands can’t e’en earn a liviag. 
[(Sum) R W (earth) (mill) (Hons); (men) (knee) 
R (well) 4wo (do ); & (thousands) (canteen) (ear) 
(nail) (IVm G).] 

35. Akers. [Achers.] 

Saxe. [S (axe).] 

T. Hughes. (T.h(uUyew).l 
LowelL [Lo(weU).] 
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April ! tb^ fiord brii\gR a atiain tcf j^irdroiusic 
in its very sound, although the daye are gray and 
wintry yet. Those of you, dear readers, who live 
ootside the city, where there are pleasant woods 
and orchards, long ago heard the songrsparrow’a 
delicious trill, poured out of the vanishing snow¬ 
drifts. Dear little fellow I he is a perseveriiig 
prophet, announcing to frozen ears the coming of 
anemones, violets, and columbines, and all the 
delicate troops of spring flowers that weave their 
fairy rings in the warm sunshine, oyer the gre^n, 
velvety meadows. 

Don't you know the song-sparrow, little boy or 
girl ? You may not be able to distinguish him by 
sight from the other tiny brown sparrows, but you 
must have listsoed to him often* That was bis 
note you heard on your way to school this morn¬ 
ing, — that broke upon the air suddenly, so strong 
and dear and sweet, reminding you of one strain 
in a canary’s song. But a song-sparrow in his 
fteedom is far more cheery to hear Umh a amty 
in his cage. 

Out in the country the bluebirds are singing, 
-too. ** 'fbe.sea-blue bird of Maroli,” as Tennyson 
calls him, — shall we hear his low, gentle warble 
in the elms on Boston Common, by and by? He 
is a neighborly songster, so we shall be looking 
and listening for him soon, gladder to hear his 
music for the thought that he is singing the same 
tune to our young foUu almost everywhere. 

How social and cheerful the world feels after the 
birds begin to sing and the flowers to open 1 For 
birds and flowers are excellent companions, only 
next best to human friends. And if you live among 
friends who love all sweet and simple things in 
nature as you do, children, you are rich, though 
under the lowliest roof. 

Would n’t we like to go violet-hunting with yon, 
little folks, some of these br^ht Saturday after¬ 
noons? What a scramble we would have for the 
earliest violet! Whose blue eyes or black eyes or 
gray eyes or hazel eyes wonld see it first ? Oars 
will not this year, we are only too certain. But 
tell us about it. Blue Eyes and Hazel Eyes, if you 
VOL. V. — NO. IV. 19 


go without us. To hear from you of the pussy¬ 
willows in bloom, and the houstonias and whi^ 
mouse-ear tufts and early saxifrage sprinkling the 
mossy rocks with perfumed snow, will be almost 
as good as seeing them ourselves. 

And here is a gem.of a poem about April. If 
you little ones cannot quite understand it, some of 
the older children among you will like it, we ste 
sure. 

APRIL’S FREAK. 

.When April still was young, 

And full of her tricks and wDos, — 

Often -frowning and sad, 

Again all grace and smiles, — 

One day to henq^f she aaid, 

*' I will feign that .1 am dead. 

**The Sun and the WiAl vull rooum. 

For they love me qf^ll, I know: 

1 will hear what .they sqy of .me 
In my drapery of snow." 

So silently, in the night. 

She clothed herself in .white. 

'The Sun rose up in the mom 
And looked from east to west: 

And April lay stHI and white. 

Then he called the wind from his rest. 

**^Sigh and lament,” he said ; 

” Sweet April, the child, is dead 1 

**She that was always fiiir, 

Behold how white she lies ! 

Cover the golden hair. 

Cose down the beaming eyes; 

One last time let ns kiss thee; 

Sweet April, we shall miss thee 1 ” 

The Sun touched his lips 40 her cheek, 
And the color returned in a .glow; 

The Wind.laid his hand on,her hair. 

And it i^istened under the snow, 
laughing aloud in her g)ee, 

Sweet April shook herself free. 
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[ApriL 


Round the Evening Lamp, 


RIDDLE. 


No. 29. 

I ROLL in the rivers, I rush with the years; 
I have part in your sorrows, your cares, 
and your fears; 

I sweep through the whirlwind, in thun¬ 
der resound; 

I linger in air; I am fixed in the ground 
The end of all laughter, the centre of mirth, 


I hold my firm place in the midst of the 
earth. 

1 mingle with mourning; I echo in praise ; 

The whisper of terror my presence betrays. 

1 mutter where hatred and wrath are con¬ 
vened ; 

And the loss of me changes a friend to a 
fiend 


CHARADE. 


No. 30. 

Op all the curious creatures 
That ever are chosen to pet, 

Most mischievous, most provoking, 

My first is the oddest yet. 

He will tear up your choicest laces. 
And drown your best Sunday shoes, 
Put pepper and salt in your coffee. 
And anything else he may choose. 

Down from the ferny mountain, 

’Mong the mosses cool and green. 
Under the long birch-branches, 

My shy little second is seen. 


No bird can make s^eter music, 

Robin, or bluebird, or wren, 

As down o’er the yellow pebbles. 

It dances into the glen. 

My wkoie^ — did you know there were 
fairies ? — 

She does such wonderful things, • 
That it must be she sees with their bright 
eyes, 

And flies with their green-gold wings. 
She has only to smile to the valleys. 

And they blossom in fairest flowers ; 
And *t is hard to tell which is sweeter. 
Her sunshine or soft warm showers. 

L. G. M. 


• ILLUSTRATED REBU S. —No. 31. 



ANSWERS. 


*5. 

Wheel-bar-row. 


16. 

BehalF, 

xy. BoasT, 


RebeL, 

ArcadiA, 


AnathemA, 

YesierdaY, 


Narcissus, 

AraL, 


DrinK, 

RomeO, 


YeS. 

DniepeR. 

18. 

A still tongue makes a wise head. 


(tea) (ill) (toi^e) (M eiche) (saw) (eyes) (head).] 
19. Pennsylvania. 

ao. Niagara Falls, Niagara County, New YorL 
ai. Comb. 


32 . ** For, of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, * It might hare 
been.’” 

23. Ptarmigan. 

34. Some are worth millions; many are well 
to do ; and thousands can’t e’en earn a living. 
[(Sum) R W (earth) (mill) (lions): (men) (knee) 
R(well)4lwo (do); & (thoosands) (canteen) (ear) 
(nail) (I V w G).] 

25. Akers. [Achers.] 

Saxe. [S (axe).] 

T. Hughes. IT. h(aUyew).] 

LowelL [Lo(weU).] 
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April I th^ fiord brii\gR a atrain K>f ^lird-mouc 
in its very sound, although the days are gray and 
wintry yeL Those of you, dear readers, who live 
ootsicie the city, where there are pleasant woods 
and orchards, long ago beard the songrspanrow's 
delicious trill, poured out of the vanishing snow¬ 
drifts. Dear little fellow I he is a persevering 
prophet, announcing to frozen ears the coining of 
anemones, violets, and columbines, and all the 
delicate troops of spring flowers that weave their 
iiiry rings in the warm sunshine, oyer tlie gryen, 
velvety meadows. 

Don’t you know the song-sparrow, little boy or 
girl ? You may not be able to distinguish him by 
sight from the other tiny brown sparrows, but you 
must have listened to him often* That was bis 
note you heard on your way to school this room¬ 
ing, — that broke upon the air suddenly, so.strong 
and clear and sweet, reminding you of one strain 
in a canary’s song. But a song-sparrow in his 
freedom is far more cheery to bear thap a capaiy 
in his cage. 

Out in the country the bluebirds are singing, 
-too. '* 'fbe.aea-blue bird of March,” as Tennyson 
calls him, — shall we hear his low, gentle warble 
in the elms on Boston Common, by and by? He 
is a neighborly songster, so we shall be looking 
.and listening for him soon, gladder to hear his 
music for the thought that he is singing theaame 
tone to our young foUcs almost everywhere. 

How social and cheerful the world feels after the 
birds begin to sing and the flowers to open I For 
birds and flowers are excellent companions, only 
next best to human friends. And if you live among 
friends who love all sweet and simple things in 
nature as you do, children, you are rich, though 
under the lowliest roof. 

Would n’t we like to go vialet-hunting with yon, 
little folks, some of these bright Saturday after¬ 
noons ? What a scramble we would have for the 
earliest vioJet I Whose blue eyes or black eyes or 
gray eyes or hazel eyes would see it first ? Ours 
will not this year, we are only too certain. But 
tell us about it. Blue Eyes and Hazel Eyes, if jou 
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go without us. To hear from you of the pussy¬ 
willows in bloom, and the houstonias and whi^ 
mouse-ear tufts and early saxifrage sprinkling the 
mosf^ rocks with perfumed snow, will be almost 
as good as seeing them ourselves. 

And here is a gem .of a poem about April If 
you little ones cannot quite understand it, some of 
the older children among you will like it, we are 
sure. 

APRIL’S FREAK. 

•When April sdll was young, 

And full of her tricks and wiles, — 

Often frowning and sad. 

Again all grace and smiles, — 

One day to hersq^ sheaaid, 

I will feign that .1 am dead. 

**The Sun and the Wiftl irill mourn. 

For they love me wcUf .1 know: 

1 will hear what .they spy of roe 
In my drapery of snow.” 

So silently, in the night. 

She clothed herself in .white. 

The Sun rose up in the mom 
And looked from east to west; 

And April lay still and white. 

Then he called the wind from his rest. 

”Sigh and lament,” he said ; 

“Sweet April, the child, is dead! 

“She that was always fiiir, 

Behold how white she lies I 

Cover the golden hair. 

Close down the beaming eyes; 

One last time let pas kiss thee; 

Sweet April, we shall miss thee! ” 

The Sun touched his lips.to her cheek. 
And the color returned in a glow; 

The Wind laid his hand on.her hair. 

And it {listened under the snow, 
laughing aloud in her g)ee, 

Sweet April shook herself free. 
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Our Letter Box, 


[April, 


From long familiarity with the inside of a school- 
room, we know that it is hard to find a text-book 
in English literature suitable for banners. Some 
are carefully prepared, some are very useful to the 
mature student; but few that we know of are cal¬ 
culated to awaken and enchain the interest of the 
young. 

A good library is, after all, better than any text¬ 
book. And such a volume is chiefly valuable as 
an introduction to standard authors. Not every 
one who attempts it, however, can introduce either 
books or persons welL 

In “ Home Pictures of English Poets, for Fire¬ 
side and School-room,’* this is gracefully accom¬ 
plished. The reader is introduced to fifteen lead¬ 
ing poets, from Chaucer to Bums, inclusive, and 
is made to feel at home with them, through the 
vivacity and tact of the writer. She lets us shake 
hands with childlike old Chaucer, sit down and 
chat with gniii^ kind-hearted Doctor Johnson and 
his queer ftiends, stand beside gentle, pensive 
Cowper wliilc he plays with his tame hares, and 
get acquainted with the writings and ways of them 
aU. 

There are specimens of their verse, unusually 
well chosen, characteristic anecdotes, and the com¬ 
ments of such critics as Hazlitt, Thackeray, Low¬ 
ell, Whipple, and Henry Reed. 

The young student will find few story-books 
more interesting. We cannot help wishing that 
the writer would go on with her work and give us 
some sketches of the great poets of the present 
oentury. The book is published by D. Appleton 
&Co., ofNewYdllc. 

“ E. W.” may find the answer to her letter in a 
sermon by Rev. E. £. Hale, of Boston, which we 
will send to her if she desires it. We do not know 
her address. She will find there many kind and 
thoughtful suggestions; and so may others who 
are of a too self-conscious and self-analyzing turn- 
One of “ E. W.’s ” difficulties is a painful feeling 
of not being agreeable to others. Mr. Hale says: 
** The art of pleasing is one in which most women 
are of nature interested ; and in which all women 
should be interested, and all men. True Christian 
society will never be established on the trae basis 
•f Christian love till all women and all men study 
with consecrated zeal the true method of giving 
pleasure to others. .... 

“ But it is not only with reference to the great 
duty of pleasing others, but in reference to every 
duty and every experience, that this habit of self- 
torture needs to be controlled. 

** It is not thanks we are after, it is not enter¬ 
tainment, it is not variety, it is not fame; simply, 
it is life. And we gain that, not by fumbling in 
the ground, not by asking questions and scruti¬ 
nizing the answers, but only by using the life we 
have.” 

As soon as ” E.” nobly takes the duty next her 


hand, all these little things — her own uncon¬ 
sciousness, her own ease, her own simplicity — 
will be added to her, — be added without effort, or 
even desire, of her own. 

Our offer for the Prize Puzzles closes with the 
publication of the present number. It will take 
some time to look over and compare them, but we 
hope to be able to announce the successful compet¬ 
itors in May. If possible, we shall also print some 
of the successful puzzles in the May number. 

We have now another offer to make to our sub¬ 
scribers, this time only to those who arc under fif¬ 
teen years of age. We propose to give three prizes 
of twenty dollars each to any three boys or girls, 
under that age, who will send us the three best 
original compositions, in the form of a Story, Prose 
Sketch, or Dialogue, as the writers may choose. 
When finbhed, each must cover about one page 
of the Letter Box; at the longest, not more than 
two pages. They must be sent so as to reach us 
by the first day of October. The successful com¬ 
positions will afterward be printed in the Letter 
Box. 

Each paper must be written oh oho side of the 
sheet only, must be signed with the writer’s own 
name, age, and post-office address, in full, and la¬ 
belled on the outside “Prize Story,” or “Prize 
Sketch," or “Prize Dialogue.” 

The different papers will of course be compared 
as to spelling, punctuation, grammar, and correct 
construction, and tliese matters will have weight 
in the final decision. But naturalness of style, 
and knowledge of the subject chosen, are what 
we deem especially desirable. Plenty of grown¬ 
up people write upon subjects they know almost 
nothing about, — that is why the world of books 
is so full of rubbish. It is better not to begin so, 
if one wishes to write what it will be worth while 
for others to read. 

We make this offer, not because we are by any 
means in want of material for the Letter Box, but 
because we are sure it will be a good thing for the 
boys and girls themselves. 

School comporitions are usually too ambitioos. 
Children try to write in the language of books, 
which is about the same thing as trying to write 
in a foreign tongue. If you live among tolerably 
refined and cultivated people, the language you 
hear every day is the best for you to write in. 
When you think book-words, it will be time 
enough to use them. 

As to subjects, take something with which you 
feel perfectly at home. “Going a Berrying,” 

“ Picking up Shells,” “ What I saw in the Woods,” 
“A Skating Adventure,” “Out in the Street,” 
“The Flowers Bessie and I love best,” “Why 
Tom and I can’t agree,” — something of this 
sort will do very welL Certainly it will be likely 
to turn out much better than an attempt at a 
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romantic story or bookish essay. Use your eyes 
first, and then your pen. 

And pray do not roll ]roar manuscripts, but fold 
them. If our correspondents knew the trials we 
have with rolled-up manuscripts, and into what 
unsuniable moods we are put by the curling, flying 
sheets, they would send their articles in a different 
shape. As it is, we are in danger of liking flai 
contributions best 

Samson's Riddle, and the one put to CEdipus 
by the Sphinx, are the only two yet mentioned by 
our correspondents as being the most ancient on 
record. Since the date of neither of these is ex¬ 
actly known, it is impossible to say which is the 
older. But as tir back in the ages as men have 
lived, guessing riddles must have been a common 
amusement, for they have always been written all 
over the earth and sky and sea. Perhaps the 
most perplexing enigmas have never found their 
way into books. 

A SUBSCRIBER informs us of a mistake in the 
proverb-puzzle in the last Letter Box, the answer 
to which is, 

** Many hands make light work.’* 

He says, ** The letter * I ’ should have been made 
by extending the little instead of the fore finger; 
and in the * O ’ the tips of the fingers should have 
been made to meet.” We are not fiuniliar with 
deaf-mute signs, and gladly make these corrections. 

WiLLV Wisp’s article on ** Rebus-Making ” 
has called out another, fiom a Western correspond¬ 
ent It will be seen that Hilly MagmtCs rules 
are rather harder than Willy Wisfs^ but these 
strictures need not discourage our- young rebus- 
makers, since their aim is only to show that there 
is a very htsl way for this, as for all kinds of work. 

Mr. Editor : — 

1 have read with much interest the letter of your 


correspondent Willy Wisf on the subject of re¬ 
buses ; and, diflering from him in many particu¬ 
lars, I am induced to make two suggestions. 

I. A perfect rebus must be so constructed that 
its solution is accomplished simply by the enuncia¬ 
tion of the objects represented, whose names most 
be identical in sound with the words it is sought 
to express. 

a. Its wit and ingenuity, as well as its value as a 
puzzle, depend upon the incongruity between the 
symbol and the word or words it represents. 

My first rule discards at once all ”baby meth¬ 
ods,” as they are very properly designated. It 
rejects all spelling, the use of the minus sign, and, 
strictly carried out, the use of letters except as 
pictorial characters: that is, as representing the 
name and not the sound of the letter. 

The only latitude adiqissible is in this single 
respect, that we make use of letters indifferently 
to express either their sound or their names: for 
example, the following may be employed in a re¬ 
bus either for the voice of an amphibious animal 
or a popular game 



It should, however, be strictly adhered to, that, 
when a letter is used to express its sound, the let¬ 
ter itself should be employed iAtead of some in¬ 
vention identical with it in name. The first symbol 
in the Letter Box rebus for February can only be 
read, “Double you-hat”; not “What,** as in¬ 
tended. The only case I now think of in which 
such a symbol could be employed would be, if I 
were to say to Willy Wis/t If you hope to suc¬ 
ceed in making a first-rate rebus, you must re- 



A letter must express either its name or its sound 
in all cases. The use, for example, of the letter 
**T,” followed by a man, for the definite article, 
b entirely illegitimate. Admitting that the male 
of the human species represents the pronotm '* he,** 


which it does not, the combination I speak of re- 
•solves itself only into “ T-he,” — a word which 
may possibly be found in Cherokee, but not, to my 
knowledge, in Englbh. 

In case it b necessary tounake use of a syllable 
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[April 


or word for wlucb no litctoHdl symbol osn be 
found, it is better to write it out boldly than to 
adopt some of the methods employed by rebus- 
wdtecs. 

Figuses, if employed, must express their names 
simply. The final symbols in the rebus above 
mentioned read plainly enough, ** Acumen,** since 
the figure may as well represent ** Q ” as “ a,*’ — 
the letter as the numeral: but to make thesymbols 
CjqMceaa ** eight .women *’ is impossible. 

My second rule leads the maker of a rebus, when 
be has two symbols which equally* ^express the 
sound, to employ the one most remote in meaning 
fiom the word he desires to represent You might 
icpraseBt the word ** children ” by a group of boys 


and giris: butif yon candelbeate a poor little conn 
out in a storm, and apparently chilled to the nnnr 
row, it will be better. If you want the word ** cat 
amet,*’ yon can draw one; but the mcongnuty a 
representing it by a cat erect on its hind lags so t 
striking that it almost makes the symbol allowabk 
in spite of the discrepancy in sound. 

It adds greatly to the beauty of a rebus if yo« 
so select your symbols that they can be arranged 
in a single groups to make one picture: this ii 
difficult, but is on that account the more wont 
striving for. Here is one. It looks as if a fishing 
party were not fiir off, but represents the name oj 
an American statesman, fiom which it does not 
vary perceptibly in sound. 


Not to write too much, I close with another re- dinner. If any bnght-eyed reader objects to its bad 
bos, the answer to which will be given next month. English, or thinks it contains a trifling inaccuracy, 
It is the reply sent by a gentleman in North Caro- he must remember where it originated. 

Uoa to a friend Who invited him to a Thankssiving Hitty Maginn. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 

Spring Publications for Young People. 

REJd. BOOK OF adventure:* 

T W EL VE NIGHTS IN THE HUNTERS’ CAMP. 

By Rev. W. Barbows, D. D, 

This is a narratire of hnntlDg and fighting adyentarM in the Weet *, being the actual experience of a 
celebrated Western character, knoim as **The Oeneral.** It Is handsomely Illustrated, and will be 
found both intoresting and instructive to young and old. 16 mo. Cloth. Price, $ 1 . 25 . 


^A POPULAR AND WONDERFUL STORY:* 

ALICEB ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 

By Lewis Carroll. 

12mo. Tinted Paper. 42 IllastrstioDS. Price, $ 1.50. 

An exact reprint of this favorite story, which has reached a sale of fourteen thousand copies} and In 
paper, print, and binding, is fhUy equal to the original edition. 


IN PRESS. 

DOTTY DIMPLE AT SCHOOL. By Sophie Mat, author of “ Uttle Pmdy,” &c. 
24mo. Illustrated. 76 cents. Being the fifth volume of ** DOTTY DIMPLE STO¬ 
RIES.** To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, 76 cents. 

SALT-WATER DICK. By Mat Mannerino. 16mo. Ulustrated. $1.00. Being 
the fifth volume of “ HELPING-HAND SERIES.’* To be completed in six volumes. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $ 1.00. 

THE YOUNG DETECTITE | or. Which Won ? By Rosa Abbott. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1.00. Being the fifth volume of “ROSA ABBOTT STORIES.** To 
be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, $ 1.00. 

THE ARK OF ELM ISLAND. By Elijah Kellogg. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$ 1.25. Being the third volume of “ ELM ISLAND STORIES.” 

OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE. 

“Oiir Boys and Girls.” 

InanguraUon Number (No. 118 ) contains a fhll-page illustration of the inauguration of PxssmiNT 
Gbaxt , steel portraits of PaasmsKT Qraxt and Vicb-Prbsidesit Colfax ; with the commencement 
of a new story by Ouvaa Optic, entitled, **On Time, or the Young Captain of the tJcayga Steamer,” 
being the third story of the ” lAke^ore Series.” A good time to subscribe. Terms, $ 2.50 per 
year} $ 1.25 for six months) sLx cents per number. (Specimen copies free.) 

LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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HEARTH AND HOME, 

AS 

ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF SIXTEEN HAND¬ 
SOME FOLIO PAGES, FOR THE 

Farm, Garden, and Fireside. 

EDITED BY 

DONALD G. MITCHELL 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 

Assisted by a corps of able editors and contribu-1 
tors in all departments. 

HEAUTII AND HOME has now reached its 
twelfth number, and meets with universal favor 
from all classes of persons, in town and country. 

It contains every week original articles by the 
best American Writers, each in his own depart¬ 
ment, on 

Fnrisiiii^, 

Plaiiiiiisr, 

Klock Itrcrding', 

JPonltrj 

Cnardciiiia^t, 

of Coiiiifry IToincH, 
Ifiiiral Arc hi lot'I lire, 

Oriinmciital (trardciiin^, 
Fruit Cnroivili;;, 

Floircr C'lilturr, etc. 

In its Literary Department it includes the choicest 
original reading for all members of the family : — 

AilvciiliircN bv .Ncn niid fiiiiid, 
l*iirc and Klcvnliiint .Storicn, 
.^kctclicM, Ilioj^'raphicM, Poems,etc. 

MRS. STOWR, 

GRACE GREENWOOD, 

MRS. MARY E. DODGE, 

contribute regularly, and the b^t writers In the 
country will constantly enrich this department. 

THE BOYS AND GIRLS will l,e spe- 
cially proviiled for, and will find their own page 
always lighted witii fun in pictures and fun in st>>- 
ries, so temiioivd with good teaching that we hope 
to make them wiser and better while we make tliem 
merrier. 


TO ALL WHO LIVE IN THE 

hope to bring Entertainment, 
Bound reaching, ami Valuable Suggestions, t 


Term^ for 18r,a. _Single Copies, in¬ 
variably III advance; 3 Copies, -S 10 ; 5 Copies, 

15. Any one semling us « 24 f„r a club of 8 Cop¬ 
ies (.all at one time), will receive a copy free. 

Postmasters who w ill get us up Clubs in accor- 
d.incc. with ahuye rates may reUin 10 per cent of 
the amount, and are respectfully solicited to act for 

IVe will send HEARTH AND HOME one year 
to any settled Clergyman (he stating with his re- 
^i^^Ochurch over which he is settled) for 

All remittances at risk of sender. 

A specimen copy sent free. 

No travelling agents employed. Address all 
coniinmaeutions to 

PETTE\(iILL, BATES, & CO., 

- _ 37 Rauk Rdw, New VriKK. 


Wheeler’s Dictionary of Fiction. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED 
NAMES OF FICTION. By Willi.vm 

A. WnKELER. 1vol. 12mo. $2.50. 

This Dictionary has been welcomed by- 
critics as a work of very great value nnd 
interest both to scholars and general readers. 
It explains many of the allusions so fre¬ 
quently occumng in modem literature, —the 
names of the Greek, Roman, Norse, and 
Hindu Mytliologies; noted Fictitious Persons 
and Places, so interwoven with the best re¬ 
cent literature of England and America, and 
those of most general interest in the litera¬ 
ture of other modern nations; Nicknames of 
eminent characters in political and literary 
history, and those applied to parties and 
sects. 

It is a work sui i^eturis: all the flowers from 
Uie field of romauce miugled together.” — H. W. 
LoNGKgLLOlV. 

“lu treaUnent of the names, the necessary In¬ 
formation is supplied iu a way which fully unites 
the great requisites of accuracy, perspicuity, and 
compactness.” — Pkof. Jamss Hadlky-, Yule Col- 
Icgc. 

“ As a book for miscellaneous reading, it is full of 
pleasant surprises ; as a book of i*eference, it is dif¬ 
ficult to conceive how any lover of literature can 
do without it .”—Boston TranscripL 

%* For sale bp the Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price,, by the Publishers^ 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, 6o CO., 

Boston, and 63 Bleecker St., New York. 


INSTEAD OP 

EYELEXS, 

For Ladies^ 
Misses’, and 
Children's 



Boots. 


pATENT STUDDED BOOTS AND SHOES are 
Vi Pobiic by liret elai»fl fhoo dealers 

^ ifh the full nKsumnee that they funplv a lo^tn acknoul- 
uth^r longer and better than any 

•t.fj’r' by pimply winding the string from one 

8t. d to another, shown in the iliustmtion. 

and shanlu* from wire, and have folid heads 

aad Dealers all ttyloa ol Studileil (ioods, by adtiros^ing 

BOSTON SHOE STUD & BUTTON CO. 

09 Milk an d 2 Pearl Street. . Boston. 
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1867. Crowning Triumphs! 1868. 

8 TEINWAY & SONS have been awarded the Firgt 
Grand <*old Medal of Honor and Merit* 

UNIVERSAL EXroSlTION, PARIS, 1867. This medal is 
distinctly classified first in order of Merit, ovbb all other 
American Exhibitors, and over more than 400 Pianos entered 
by nearly all the celebrated manufacturers of Europe. In 
l^roof of which the following OFFICIAL CERTIFI* 

CATJsi of tlio Presidcut aud Mexubers of Uio Xiiicruatiouai Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is 
subjoined : — July 20 , 1807. 

1 certify that the Fibst Gold Medal for American Pianos has been unanimousiy awarded to Messrs. 
Stein way by the Jury of the International Exposition. First on the list in Class X. 

Georges Kastner, Ed. IIanslick, ^ Member* President cf InternationalJury. 

Axbrosb Thomas, F. A. Gevaert, > of the FEIIS, R»porter “ “ 

J. ScHiBDMATER, > International Jury. 

Kxtract from Official Report of the International Jury (published by the Imperial Com¬ 
mission a few months since) comparing the relative merits of the pianos of the two great American ex* 
hibitors : “ The pianos of Messrs. Stsinway 4* Sons are equally endowed teith the splendid sonority of their 
competitor; they also possess that seizing largeness and volume qf tone hitherto unknown^ wAtcA file the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble^ singing in the middle^ and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In regard to expression^ delicate skadingy variety of 
accentuatioHy the instruments of Messrs. Steinway have over those qf their .American competitor an ad¬ 
vantage which cannot be contested. The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the pianist feels under 
his hands an action pliant and easy, which permits him at will to he powerful or lights vehement and grace¬ 
ful. These pianos are at the same time the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by the 6elat 
ofhts executiony and qf the artist who applies his talent to the music of thought and sentimenty bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters; in one wordy they are at the same time tJu pianos for the concert-room 
and. Ike parloTy possessing an unexceptionable sonority.** 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Steinway k Sons have been awarded the granH annual 

TESTIMONIAL MEDAL AND HONORARY MEMBERSHIP FROM SOCl^Tt DES BEAUX ARTS, 
PARIS, 1867. Also the GR.AND GOLD MEDAL OP MERIT from his Majesty King Charles XV., 
bearing the highly honorable inscription of “To those whose Works deserve it.” 

THE ROYAL ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, Berlin (Prussia), and Stockholm (Sweden), 
hare bestowed academical honors upon Thbodorb and William Stkinwat, for their valuable inventions 
and numerous improvements. FI^T PRIZE MEDAL at the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
THIRTY-FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS, from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since which time Steinway k Sons 
have not entered their Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed upon application to any part of the country. 

Warerooms —Steinway Hall, Hob. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, Hew York. 




“ THE PARAGON OF ALMANACS:^ York Evening Post. 

THE ATLANTIC aIIaNAG FOR 1869. 


Kdited Toy TyO ’ NJhJLs'U Gr . MIXCHELIa. 

LITEBABY CONTENTS. 


Fireside. By the Editor. 

Round the World in a Hack. By Edward 
Everett Hale. 

A Morning in Spring. Anonymous . 

Roadside. By the Editor. 

Tub Song-Birds of North AnaaieA. By Thomas 
M. Brewer. 

Brooxsidb. By the Editor. 

Summer Rain. By George Cooper. 

Our Common Gardbn Flowers. By Charles James 
Spragye. 


Mt Garden Acquaintanob. By James RusseB 
LoweU. 

Side by Side. By the Editor. 

What Pictures shall I hang on mt Walls ? By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Tub Middle States. By Josiah Quiney. 

Talk Cokokrmng the Human Body and its Man- 
AOBMF.KT. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Thb Risks and Failures of City Life. By Rev. 
Joseph P. Thompson. 

The Nineteenth Cxntgrt. By C. P. Oranch, 


ILLUSTBATIONS. 

The Almanac contains Four Full-page Illustrations, in colors, of the Seasons. In addition to these 
there arc numerous Illustrations by the best American artists, such as Darley, Hoppiu, Waud, Fean, 
Eytinge, Hitchcock, Perkins, and White. 

The Calendars and Astronomical matter are famished by Mr. Charles S. Peirce. The Astronomical 
Department is unusually full and important, comprising an account of the Total Kclipse of the Sun which 
will occur in August, 1869, together with a map showing the portions of the Unit^ States where the 
eclipse will be visible. This eclipse will be of a more striking character than any tbgt has occurred 
since 1806. In a beautiful Colored Cover. Price, 50 cents. 

(k)pie8 of the Almanac for 1863 can yet be procured. Price, 50 cents. 

For sals by all Booksellers and Mewsdealers. Senty post-paidy on receipt qfprieSy by the 
Publishers,* 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO, 

SUCCESSORS TO TICKNOR AND FIELDS, 

BoetoD, and 63 Bleecker St, New York. 
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A gents wanted* We want a reipon 
sibie resident Agent in ever^ large town to 
seU a. P. ROWELL & 00/S new 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREGTORY. 

JUST ISSUEP. It gives the namra of all News- 
papers^ their Pourics, or distinctivo character, Oia* 
coLATiux, and much other information. Also, forms 
a complete gasetteer of all towns and counties in 
which Newspapers are published. A handsome oc¬ 
tavo volume of 400 pages, bound in black cloth. 

Pricey Pire Dollars* 

largest commissions paid canvassers. From 10 
to 100 copies can be disposed of in every large town. 
Every thorough business roan, advertiser, literary 
man, and publisher will want a copy. These men 
form a small part of the community and buy quick. 
A towu can be canrnaiied in one day* 
Send for terms and prospectus. Address NELSON 
CHESMAN, Publishers* Agent,40 Park Row, New 
York. 


To THR Working Class; — I am now prepared 
to famish ail classes with constant employment at 
their homes, the whole of the time, or for spare 
moments. Business new, light, and proAtable. Fifty 
eents to B 5 per evening is easiiy earned by persons 
of either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as 
much as men. Great inducements are oflfored those 
who will devote their whole time to the business ; 
and that every person who sees this notice may send 
me their address and test the business for them¬ 
selves, I make the following unparalleled offer: To 
all who are not well satisfied with the business, I 
will send 91 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, Ac. sent free. Sample 
sent by mail for 10 cts. Address E. G. ALLEN, 
Augusta, Me. 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 

(Bt Mail—P osTioB Paip.) 

LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD, per pound, $5. 
YELLOW DANVERS, “ 95. 

YELLOW DUTCH or STRASBURG, “ $5. 

Address JAMES SHEPPARD, 

P. 0. Box 2972. 249 Pearl Street, New York. 


A gents, fabmebs, gardeners, 

and FkITIT-GROWEBS* — Send Ihr 
particulars of “Brsl’s Improved Fruit-Tree and 
Vine Invigorator and Insed Destroyer.'' Samples 
to test will be forwarded to any part of the United 
States and perfect sati^aetion guaranteed. Good 
Agents are teanted in every county in the United 
StcUes. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second Sdieet, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE MAGIC COMB 

Will color Gray Hair a permanent black or brown. 
Sent by mail for 81.26. Address WM. PATTON, 
Treasurer Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


E mployment that pays. For particulars, 
address 8 . M. Spknceb A Co., Brattleboro*, Vt 


H udson river institute, ciav- 

erack, N. Y. A first-class Boarding School 
for both sexea. Term opens April 6^ 1669. 

Rev. Alonzo Flack, A.M., Prin. 


T he tanite emert wheel cots 

fast, does not glaae, gum, heat, or smell, and is 
cheap. For Circulars, address Tng Tanite C<k, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

WALKER’S ADome machineT 

A cknowledged by leading accountants to 
be the most practical one ever in use. Will 
add figures correctly In quantities ranging from 
the limits of simple addition to the dimensions of the 
National debt, three columns at a time, aaquidc as 
a good writer can set them down. Salesmen want¬ 
ed. There is money in iL Sample and terms sent 
for 81. R. H. WALKER, 208 Broadway, New 
York. P. 0. Box 898a 


D eafness, catarrh, scrofula 

Specialty. — Cures legally guaranteed or 
money returned. By the Inventor of the Celebrated 
Patent Invisible Organic Vibrator for Incurable 
Deafness. Send 10 cents for Treatise on Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 
Bleecker St., New York. 

^$¥"^ondbr. 

INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 

Only Three Dollars. Simple, practical, and 
durable. Makes the elastic chain-stitch, and adapt¬ 
ed for all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can 
operate it. An elegant gift. Testimonials daily. 
Sent in perfect order on receipt of price, 9 5. Ad¬ 
dress Indust^ Sewlnff Machine Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 

9 3000 9 Salary. Address U. S. Piano Co., 
N. Y. ^ _ 

I VINS’S PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS. 

Every lady should have them For sale at Variety 
Stores. Made ouly by E. IVINS, 1301 MErshoU St, 
Philadelphia. 


A GENTS WANTED TO SELL THE 

“PENN LETTER BOOK,” 

Foa Copying Lettbks without Prrss or Watke. 

This great Time, Labor, and Money-Saving In¬ 
vention brings a really indispensable feature of 
business within the reach of all. Price, 8 2.26 
and upward. 

None see it but to praise its simplicity and con¬ 
venience, as it KBCOMMBNDS itSelf, RUd sells Ot 
sight Adapted to every kind of business. It 
does not play out^ as the first sale is only a begin¬ 
ning. Exclusive territory given. For testimonials, 
terms, Ac., address P. GARRETT A CO., 702 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VFFICE OP THE 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY ' 
No. 26 South Seventh Street, , ' 

J. R. JONES, President. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 10,186S. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell A Co., 40 Pare Row, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: — It is more than three years since 
we began advertising in your Lists of One Hun¬ 
dred Papers *' each, and in that time have given 
** The Ust System,” as originated by you, a thor¬ 
ough trial, and we can now say it is the cheapest 
nntl best general advertising medium we have 
any knowledge of. 

We have tried every possible mode of advertis¬ 
ing, having dealt with the press direct, aud through 
nearly every advertising agency in the country, 
and have no hesitation in saying that your Lists 
have paid us 50 per cent better than any other way. 

Respectfully, 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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CHOICE NEW JUVENILES. 


Cast Away in the Cold. 

An Old Man's Story of a Young Man's Adventures. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Uatss, author of “ Arctic Boat 
Journey,” &C. With Illustrations. Square Idmo. 
81.60. Uniform with “ Queer little People.” 

“A stoiy containing a great many exciting ad¬ 
ventures, which are told In a very interesting man¬ 
ner. It is an exceedingly useful book. . . . . It l§ 
a ftrst-rate book for boys, — and old boys, if «iy 
such creatpres there are, will find It very line 
reading.’’—Bostoa Traveller, 


The Klng^ Lily and Rosebud. 

By Mrs. Axha M. Diaz. A charming fairy tale. 
BtauUftilly ilhiatrated with 16 pictures by W. L. 
Sheppard. Square 10mo. 81.60. Unilbrm 

with “ Red-Letter Days.** 

“ This is a delightful fairy story, with the right 
to claim on its title-page the distinction of being 
*eatertaining.*”—Boston Tranacript, 


Farming for Boys. 

By the Author of “Tax Acres Enouoh.” IvoL 
Small quarto. Dlustrated. 81.50. 

This charming and useful little book ought to be 
In every house in the country. It is a delightful 
combination of story and of suggestions for making 
fanning profitable and pleasant. 


Snow-Berries. 

By Aucb Cart. Illustrated. 81.50. 

A charming collection of forty-four stories and 
poems by one of the best writers for the young. 


Rainbows for Children. 

Edited by Mrs. L. Maria Choj). WlUi 28 Illai- 
trations. 81*50. 

“The liveliness and simplloUy of these stories 
render them great favorites with children, while 
more mature minds may perceive a wise signifi¬ 
cance within the poetic b^uty of the style.” 


Child-Plctnres ftom Dickens. 
Selected by T. W. Higginsor. Dlustrated. 8160. 

The rare work of detailing these sketches from 
ttie main narrative Is very skllfiilly done, and a 
very attractive compilation is the result.**— Com- 
tnonwealth. 


The Flower and the Star and other 
Stories. 

By W. J. LneroJt. With Dlustrations, drawn and 
engraved by the author. Square 16mo. 81.50. 
Uniform with “ Red-Letter Days,** 

“ A book In which the stories and the pictures are 
both so graceful and charming that it Is impossible 
to say which are the most attractive.” — JYeio York 
Sun, 


The Butterfly-Hunters. 

By Helkic 8. Cokast. 1 vol. Small quarto. With 
Dlustrations. 81*50. 

** Mrs. Conant has given us little less than a scien¬ 
tific treatise on the Butterfly family *, but it is done 
in a style so charming, and the natural history of 
the vohune Is so admirably mixed into the current 
of a pleasant and vivacioua story, that the profit¬ 
able learning may often be settling into the mind 
while the pealing laughter la breaking out from 
the lips.** —Afcrniir^ &ar. 


Grimm^ Goblins, 
with lUttstrations In Colors. 81-50. 

“ The little folks who have not yet made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the goblins of this charming volume 
will be delighted with this addition to their stock 
of pleasant reading.” — JWw York Times, 


Queer little People. 

By Mrs. H. B. Brows. Beautifully Dlustrated. 
81.60. 

A delightfol volume of stories and sketches told 
In Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable manner. 


Stories and Sights of France and 
Italy. 

By Grack ORXSsnrooD. Finely Illustrated. 81.50. 

* Grace Greenwood has had greater success that 
any other American author in writing for children.* 


A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite^t 
Life. 

By Mrs A. D. T. Whitxst. Author of “ Faitl 
Gartney*8 Girlhood.” With 7 Dlustrationa 
Price, 81.75. 

“A lovely story, fhll of sweet and tender feeling 
kindly Christian philosophy and noble teaching 
It is pleasantly spiced with quaint New £nglan< 
character, and odd, shrewd reflections.** 


ALL THE ABOVE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

*** For sale by all Booksellers, Sent^ post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSOOOD, * CO., 

(Hiif nrwnrt toXicntoB An Viiu») BoMoo, and as Blwoker StrMt, New York. 
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CROQUET! CROQUET! CROQUET! 


BEADLEY’S 

Croqueteries 

STANDARD, 

(j/ \ After a test of four years by the best pUyers 

I / i f / / Great VaTl€*ty of Styles—SnperloT 

Pv \ \ yV \5^/ 1 ( /\\\ Durability aud Klcgrance — 

/ /yT *1 r A (A% '1 A I Dow ibices—Patented. 

\ - A \ h IiiiprovemenU. 

V. V., : O* Examine Bradley’s Patent before pur- 

chaslnR. Sold by BookselUrs^ SUiliongrs. 
and 'Joy Dealers. 

CROQUET: Its Principles and Rules. s.aJd.Tfuth^ri.f^yALri'^iS 

Croquet. 175 pages, with Croquet Problems, lllustratetl. By Mail for 10 cts. By the Publishers, 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 

LICENSED BY THE UNITED S TATES AUTHORITY, 

S. C. THOMPSON & CO.’S GREAT 

IDOZjZj^R SAI-,E 8 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Dlnens, Cottons, FANCY €K>ODS, Albums, Bibles, 
Silver-plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather, and German Goods 
of every desoription, Ac. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE DOLLAK EACH, and not to be paid 
for until you knonr what you are to receive. The most popular and economical method of doing busi¬ 
ness in the country. The goods we have for sale are described on printed slips, and will be sent to any 
address at the rate of 10 cents each to pay for postage, printing, &c. It is Uien at Uie option of holders 
whether they will send one dollar for the article or not. 

Br PATRONISING THIS SALS you have a chance to exchange your goods, should the article men¬ 
tioned on the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR can be exchanged for Silver- 
plated Five-Bottled Revolving Caster, or your Choice of a large Variety of 
other Articles upon Exchange List, comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly double the amount. 

TERMS TO AGENTS.—We send as commission to Agents,— 

For a Club of Thirty, and 93*00, one of the following articles :—20 yards rollon. Ladies* 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordion, set of Steel-bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and 
Bow, Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Lulies’ extra-quality Cloth Boots, One dozen large size Linen Towels, 
Alhambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White Wool Blanket, 15 yds. best quality Print, 12 ydA 
Delaine, 1 dn«. Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 

For a Club of Slx^y, and 9 0.00, one of the following articles: —42 yards Sheeting. Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double-wtdth Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool 
Shawh Lanciutcr Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, Engraved Silver-plated Six-bottled Kevolving Caster, 
Set of Ivory-Handled Kuives with Silver-plated Forks, Pair of AllAVooI Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, 
Thirty Yards Print or a Marseilles Quilt. Dou!)le Eight-Keyed Accordion, Webster’s National Pictorial 
Dictionary (000 engravings, 900 pages), yds. Doeskin for Suit. &c. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and 910.00, 05 yards Sheeting. Fancy Cassimere Coat, 
Pants, and Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair Splendid Rose Blankets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 
Twenty-five yards Herou CarfieUng, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid Alpaca Dress Pattern, Silver 
Hunting Cased Watch, Single-Barrel Shot-Qun, Sharp’s Revolver, One Pair Fine Damask Table Covers 
with one Dozen Dinner Napkins to match, Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary, 1,800 pages, Ac. 

For additional list of commissions see circular. Commis.sions for larger Cluds is Piiopobtios. 

Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send names, but number your clubs from one upwards. 
Make your letters short and plain as possible. 

Take particular notice of this : 

5^ Be SURE aud aend money in ALL CASES by REGISTERED LETTER, 
which can be sent from any Post-Ofilce. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any other method whatever. We cannot be responsible 
for money lost, unless some precautions are taken to insure its safety. 

QZT** Send for Circulars* Send your address in fiill. Town, County, and State. 

S* €• THOMPSON & CO., ISO Federal SL, Boston, Mass. 
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••HOME POE INVALIDS” 

E gTABI^ISHED In 1847, by K.E. DEN- 
NISTON, M. P., at Springdale, Northampton, 
Naas. Naxuber limited to thizty. KarKRaxcaa. —> 
Eostoa : Jacob Bigelow, M. D. *, Edward Reynolds, 
M. P.; John Hnnaos, M. D.; 11. J. Bigelow, M. D. 

L. MhelieU, M. D._ 

COUGH^ COLDS, HOARSEN 

S ORB THROAT. Influenza, Whooping Cough, 
Croup Uver Complaint, Bronchitis, Difficulty 
fd Bmuhing, Asthma, Bleeding of the Lunn, and 
eTery allection of the THROAT, LUNOo, and 
CHEST are speedily and permanently cored by the 
use of that old and reliaMe remedy, 

WISTAB'S BAISAX OF- 

! WILD CHERRY. 

i This tc^l^nownpreparation does not dry up a 

] Cottyk and Uace the cause behind^ as is the case 
irith motsi medicines^ but it loosens and cleanses 
; the Lstngs awl allays h'ritatioUf thus removing 
\ the cause of the complaint. 

i CONSUMPTION GAN BE CURED 

, By a tiroely resort to this standard remedy, as is 
1 pTOTod by hundreds of testimonials received by the 
proprietors. 

Prepared by SETH W. TOWLE k SON, Bos- 
f Toa, aad sold by dealers generally^_ 

i ilOVEY & cdTs 

LLUNTBATEP OUIDB TO THE FLOWER AND 
GARDEN TOR 1869, 

13 NOW READY, containing 150 pages, with 100 
BEACTIFfJL ENGRAVINGS, and a descriptive 
I« of 2,500 yarieUes of FLOWER and VEQETA- 
1 BLE SEEDS, including the KOVZLTIBS for 1869, with 

' A BEAVTIWL COmBES PLATE. 

Our Guide is the most complete ever published, 
OMitaioiDg full and plain directions for the GUL- 
TTRE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. A 
arpj mailed to all applicants upon the receipt of 25 
cesm. Sent free to our regular customers. Address 
HOVEY k CO., 63 North Market St., 

I Boston, Mass. 


H TMTING and Trapping. — Instructions 
by a hunter and trapper of long practical ex- 
I perienc^, with diagram and directions for making 
trap. Also instructions How to Train Anl- 
mal«, including many amusing and wonderAil 
tricks. Both f'W*only ten eta. JESSE HANEY 
k CO , 119 Nassau St., New York. 

F resh Garden and Flower Seeds. 

Prepaid by Mail. For 10 cts. per oz., the best 
sorts Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, 
Spinach, and Turnip. For 15 and 25 cts. per oz., 
the ljc*t Cabbagre, Celery, Chiccory, Cucumber, Let- 
tuc', Meion, SaLify, Squash, and Tomato. For 40 
ets,. Onion and Peppers. The above also in 6 ct 
piptrs. 25 wits Garden and Flower Seeds SI. 
Cstalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 75 cts. per 
lb.; *3 for 5 lbs. Seeds on GommUsinn. Agents 
watted. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 

“CATARRH! CATARRH !! ^ 

W HY will you.oiffer with this loathsamo dis¬ 
ease when a never-failing remedy is at 
hied ? Dr. Wadiworth's Dry Up has cur^ thou¬ 
sands of c;asc 9 of Catarrh, and numberless Colds 
^ in the l^ml. during the past eight years. Pum- 
^ilet ail ab<Mit Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 
payptolPFe. H- IL Bcrringtox, Proprietor, Provi¬ 
dence, R I., also for sale by 0. C, Goodwin k Co., 
^ Qamrrer Street, Boston. 


GET THE BEST 

ORGANS 

At Prices of Inferior Work. 


THE XASOH & HAXLIK OBOAH CO. 

Respectfully announce that they hare adopted and 
will rigidly adhere to the policy oXprinting in thnr 
Price Lists and Circulars their very lowest jrrices^ 
which are, therefore, alike to all and subject to no 
discount. This system secures every purchaser 
against an exorbitant price, and saves necessity for 
bartering. 

Tliey solidt comparismi of the prices to their 
new Catalogue (just issued) with those of iuferlor 
Organs ; with careful examination and comparison 
of capacity, quality, and workmanship of difibrent 
instruments. The Company's perfected machinery, 
accumulated facilities, and experienced workmen, 
together with the impe^nt Improvements patented 
ai^ controlled by them, enable them to produce the 
best teork at the greatest economy of cost, and, 
consequently, to offiff their weU-koown Organs, 
winc^n of ths 

FAmS EXPOSITION MEDAL 

and seventy-flve other first premiums, which are 
the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EX¬ 
CELLENCE In their department, 

At prices as low or even less than 
those demanded for inferior 
Organs* 


The following are examples of our reduced scale 
of prices: — 


FOUR OCITATE ORGAN 

Solid Black Walnut Case. (Style No. 1. 
Price, 


’$50 


FITF OCTAVE HOTJBLF BEEH 
ORGAN, FIVE STOPS, with Tremulant; Solid 
Black Walnut Case, Carved and Pan- 4 4T C 
elled. (Style C.) Price, 


FIVE OCTAVE HOCBLE REED 
CABINET ORGAN, FIVE STOPS, with 
the new MASON k HAMLIN IMPROVED VOX 
HUMANA, which excels every other attachment 
of this class in the beauty and variety of its effects, 
the ease with which it is used, and its freedom from 
liability to get out of onler. Solid Walnut Case, 
Carved and Panelled. (New Style, No. 21.) This 
IS the finest Organ of its size and ^ -| 
capacity which can be made. Price, f||) X • \/# 

Many other styles at proportionate pricey. A 
new illustrateil Catalogue of styles, and Price List ; 
also Circular, with illustrated descriptions of im¬ 
provements Intnxiuced by the Company this sea¬ 
son, will be sent free to any applicant. Address 


THE KABOH & HAMLIN OBOAH CO., 

164 Trbmont Street Boston; 

or, 696 Broadway, New York. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser. 


CROQUET! CROQUET! CROQUET! 

BRADLEY’S 

Patent Croqueteries 

ARE THE STANDARD, 

After a test of four years by the best players 
in the country. 

Groat Variety of Styles — Superior 
Durability and KloKance — 
Dow I'rices—Patented 
liiiprovoinoutt*. 


K irr Examine Bradley’s Patent before pur- 
chasing. ^oUl by BookstUtrs, StatioMrSj 
- and 7oy Dealers. 

By PROF. A. ROVER. The 
standard authority on American 
for 10 cts. By the Publishers, 



CROQUET: Its Principles and Rules. 

Croquet. 175 paj'cs, with Croquet Proltkms. Illustrated. By Mail 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 

liCENSED BY THE ~UNITED S TATES AUTHORnT 

S. C. THOMPSON & CO.’S GREAT 


OF 

Dry Goodg, Dresfl Goods, Dlnens, Cottons, FANCY <K>ODS, Albums, Bibles, 
SilTer-plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather, and German Goods 
of every description, &c« 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ON£ DOLLAR EACH, and not to be paid 
for until you know what you arc to receive. The most popular and economical method of doing busi¬ 
ness in the country. The goods we have for sale are described on printed slips, and will be sent to any 
address at the rate of 10 cente each to pay for postage, printing, Ac. It is then at the optiem of holders 
whether they will send one dollar fbr the articie or not. 

Br pATBONiziMQ THIS SALS you have a chauoe to exchange your goods, should the article men¬ 
tioned on the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR can be exchanged for Silver- 
plated Five-Bottled Revolving Caster, or your Choice of a large Variety of 
other Articles upon Exchange List, comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly doable the amount. 

TERMS TO AGENTS. -—We send as commission to Agents, — 

For a Club of Thirty, and $3.00, one of the following articles: — TfS yards rotlon, Ladies* 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordion, set of Sieel-bluded Knives and Forks, Violin and 
Bow, Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extra-quality Cloth Boots, One ducen large sixe Linen Towels, 
Alhambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White Wool Blanket, 15 yds. best quality Print, 12 yds. 
Delaine, 1 dos. Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 

For a Club of Sixyty, and $ 0.00, one of the following articles :—yards Pair 

Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double-width Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies* Double Wool 
Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, Engraved Silver-plated 8ix-l>ottled Revolving Caster, 
Set of Ivory-Handled Knives with Silver-plated Forks, Pair of All-Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts. 
Thirty Yards Print or a Marseilles Quilt, Double Eight-Keyed Accordion, Webster’s Notional Pictorial 
Dictionary (600 engravings, 900 pages), yds. Doeskin for Suit. &c. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and 1^10.00, 65 yards Sheetings Fancy Cassimere Coat, 
Pants, and Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair Splendid Rose Blankets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 
Twenty-five yards Hemn Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid Alpaca Dress Pattern, Silver 
Hunting Cas^ Watch, Single-Barrel Shot-Gun, Sharp’s Revolver, One Pair Fine Damask Table Covers 
with one Dosen Dinner Napkins to match, Worcester’s Illustrated Uuabridged Dictionary, 1,800 pages, Ac. 

For additional list of commissions see circular. Commissions for larger Cluus in Pkopoktion. 

I Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send names, but number your clubs from oue upwards. 

I Make your letters short and plain as possible. 

Take particular notice of this: 

^-Be SURE and mnd money In AISL CASES by REGISTERED BETTER, 
which can be sent from any Post-Ofilce. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any other method whatever. We cannot be responsible 
for money lost, unless some precautions are taken to insure its safety. 

017* Send for Circulara* Send your address in Aill, Town, County, and State. 

S. €• TUOMPSON & €Om 136 Federal St., Boston, mass. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser. 


“HOME FOE INVALIDS.*’ 

E stablished in I84r, by e.e. den- 

NI8TON, M. D., at Springdale, Northampton, 
Mom. Number limited to thirty. Kkfsrkncbo.— 
Boston : Jacob Bigelow, M. D.} Edward Reynolds, 
M. B.; John Homans, M. D.H. J. Bigdovr, M. D. 
Brooklyn; C. L. Mitchell, M. D._ 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENE^, 

S ORE THROAT, Inflnensa, Whooping Cough, 
Croup Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, Difficulty 
of Brentlilug, Asthma, Bleeding of the Lun^ and 
every aCTection of the THROAT, LUNGS, and 
CHEST are speedily and permanently cured by the 
use of that old and reliable remedy, 

mSTAS'S BALBAH OF- 

WILD CHERRY. 

Thit wtU-kmtionpreparation does not dry up a 
Cough and leave the cause behind^ as is the case 
icith most medicines^ but it loosens and cleanKS 
the Lungs awl allays irritation, thus revsoving 
the cause of the complaint. 

CONSUMPTION CAN BE OUREO 

By a timely resort to this standard remedy, as Is 
proved by hundreds of testimonials received by the 
proprietors. 

Prepared by SETH W. FOWLB Ac SON, Bos- 
TOH, and sold by dealers generally. 

HOVEY CO.’S 

LLC8TRATED GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND 
GARDEN FOB 1869, 

IS NOW READY, containing 150 pages, with 100 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, and a descriptive 
list Of 2,500 yarleties of FLOWER and VEGETA¬ 
BLE SEEDS, including the novelties for 1869, with 

A BEAIJTIFITL COLOBED PLATE. 

Our Guide is the most complete ever publlshetl, 
containing full and plain directions for the CUL¬ 
TURE OP FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. A 
copy mailed to all applicants npon the receipt of 25 
cents. Sent free to our regular customers. Address 
HOVEY k CO., 53 North Market St.. 

Boston, Mass. 

H unting and Trapping. — Instructions 
by a hunter and trap|>er of long practical ex¬ 
perience, with diagram and directions fbr making 
trap. Also instructions How to Train Ani¬ 
mals, including many amusing and wonderfhl 
tricks. Both for only ten eta. JESSE HANEY 
k CO , 119 NuMau 5?t., New York. 

F RKSH Garden and Flower Seedft. 

Prepaid by Mail. For 10 cts. per oe., the best 
sorts Aspsnigus, Beet, Carrot. Parsnip, Radish, 
Spinach, and Turnip. For 15 and 25 cts. per oz., 
the l»est Cabbavc, Celery, Chiccoiy, Cucumber, Let¬ 
tuce*, Melon, Siil.oify, Squash, and Tomato. For 40 
cts., Onion and PepiKTS. The al>ore also in 5 ct. 
paptrj. 25 sorts Garden and Flower Seeds 81. 
Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 75 cts. per 
lb, ; 83 for 5 lbs. St*e<l8 on Commission. Agents 
wante^_B. M. ^VATSON, Plymouth, Blass. 

“ catarrh ! CATARRH !! 

W HY will you.sufler with this loathsacno dis¬ 
ease when a never-failing remedy is at 
hand ? Dr. Wa<Jswnrth\\ Dry Up has cured thou¬ 
sands of cases of Catarrh, and numberless Colds 
in the heail, during the past eight years. Pam¬ 
phlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 
pay iHwtage. U. U. Br]UiiNQTO.v, Proprietor, Provi¬ 
dence, U. I., also for sale by 0. C. Goodwin k Co., 
38 Hanover Street, Boston. 


GET THE BEST 


ORGANS 


At Prices of Inferior Work. 


THE XASOH & HAXLIH OBGAH CO. 

Respectfully annoonce that they have adopted and 
will rigidly adhere to the policy of printing in thrir 
Price Lists and Circulars their very lowest prieeSy 
which are, therefore, alike to all and subject to no 
discount. This tyatem secures every purchaser 
against an exorbitant price, and saves necessity for 
bartering. 

They solicit comparison of the prices fn their 
new Catalogue (just issued) wilh those of inferior 
Organs ; with careful examination and comparison 
of capacity, quality, and workmanship of difibrent 
instruments. Hie Company's perfected machinery, 
accumulated facilities, and experienced workmen, 
together with the important improvements patented 
and controlled by them, enable them to produce the 
best work at the greatest economy of cosiy and, 
consequently, to ^er their weil-koown Organs, 
winners of the 

FABIS EZPOSmOlf MEDAL 

and seventy-five other first premiums, which are 
the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EX¬ 
CELLENCE in their department, 

At prices as low or even less than 
those demanded for inferior 
Organs* 


The following are examples of our reduced scale 
of prices: — 

FOUR OCTAVE ORGAN. ^ ^ ^ 

Solid Black Walnut Case. (Style No. 1.) ^ qQ 

FITE OCTAVE ROURLE REER 
ORGAN, FIVE STOPS, with Tremulant Solid 
Black Walnut Case, Carved and Pan- 4FC' 
elled. (Style C.) Price, fjpliiO# 

FIVE OCTAVE ROUBf^E REER 
CABINET ORGAN, FIVE STOPS, with 
the new B1A80N k HAMLIN IMPROVED VOX 
HUBIANA, which excels every other attachment 
of this class in the beauty and variety of Its effects, 
the case with which it is used, and its freedom from 
liability to get out of order. Solid Walnut Ca«»e, 
Carved and Panelled. (New ^yle. No. 21.) This 
ts the finest Organ of its size and 
capacity which can he made. Price, ^ X 4 vr# 

Many other styles at proportionate pricey. A 
new illu8trate<l Catalogue of styles, and Price List ; 
also Circular, with illustrated descriptions of im¬ 
provements introduced by the Company this sea¬ 
son, will be sent firee to any applicant. Address 

THE MASON Sc HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

164 Tremokt Strkkt Boston; 

or, 696 Broadway, New York. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser, 


A Monthly Magazine for Yonngeat Beadera, ia lunr 
id in inrenlle periodical Uteratore. It ii the flrat 
and only work of its kind , in fact a most happy invention. Every number has at least TWSXTT-rrrB ' 
pictures in the best style of art, by Plbtsoh, Veouch, Weir, Frombmt, Bilunob, BamiEs, and other i 
eminent artists. The reading matter is prepared with the utmoet care by the best writers for the young, I 
and the work has won the entire confidence of parents and teachers. The Boston TYanscript says: 

** It is superior to any other Juvenile in its illustrations, which are wholly artistic.’* “ The beat maga^ [ 
Eine in the world for youngest readers,** says the Chicago Advance. The Ncrsbbt has won its position 
by sheer merit, and will conUnue to maintain the peculiar character which has made it so great a 
favorite. 



TERMS. — $1.60 a year, in advance} 3 copies, S4 ; 4 copies, S fi *, each additional copy ibr f 1.20 1 
20 copies for 8 28, and an extra copy gratis to the person forming the club. Single numbers, 16 cents. 
A sample number, with prospectus and premium li^ mailed for 10 cents. Address : 

JOHN Ii. SHORElTy 13 Washington St^ Boston. 


H OWE’S MUSICAE MONTHLY, No. 1. 

Six Dollars worth of first-class Piano Music 
for 36 cts. Contains three full sets of waltzes, eight 
gallops, polkas, &c. by Strauss, Gungl, Faust, Ac. 
Ten popular songs, such as Capt. Jinks, Champagne 
Charlie, I heard the Wee Bird Singing, Ac. 32 
large quarto pages, clear, thick paper, sheet-music 
size. For sale by ^1 music and periodical dealers. 
Sent by mail, posUpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. 
_ELIAS nOWE, 103 Court Street, Boston. 


H OWE’S PIANO AND VIOLIN OR 
FLUTE DUETS, No. 3, contains selections 
from the Operas of 11 Lombardi, La Somnambula. 
Traviata, Le Prophete} Sounds from Home and 
Boses Waltzes; Set of Lancers’ Quadrilles, Depart¬ 
ed Days, Tanz Jubel Polka, Lingard’s Medley, and 
86 other popular melodies. Price, 75 cents; sent 
by mail, post-paid. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court Street, Boston. 


TWO CBAHJflNG BOOKS, 

THE GATES AJAR 

Bj E. STITABT PHELPS. 

TENTH EDITION, .... $L50. 

** An attractive and powerfiil picture of a life so 
diastened and purified by sorrow, so lifted above 
the trivialities of every-day life while cheerfully 
mingling among them, that the veil which sepa¬ 
rates the mortal from the immortal life seems to 
be raised, and heaven commenced on this side the 
grave, in the pure and holy life which is recorded 
there.” — Providence Journal. 

** Of all the books which we ever read, calculated 
to shed light upon the otter darkness of sudden 
sorrow, and to bring peace to the bereaved and 
solitary, we give - In many important respects — 
the preference to ‘ The Oates Ajar.’ ?* — Congre- 
gationalist {Boston). 


POEMS. 

By BTJCY LABCOM. 

16mo. $1.50. 

**The religious sentiment of New England never 
had*a more winning and graceful Interpreter, for 
she has succeeded in reconciling Puritanism with 
the liberal yet reverent spirit of modern Inquiry. 
Her ballads have the true flavor and feeling of the 
breezy New England sea-coast.”—J. O. Whittibr. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Sentj post-paid^ 
on receipt of price ^ by the Publishers^ 

FIELB8, OSGOOD, U CO., 

Boston, and 63 Bleecker St., New York. 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE 

A MONTHLY PAPER FOR THE FAMILY. 

It contains hints tor Housekeepers, choice 
Literature, Fashion, Etiquette, and Fancy Work, 
Illustrated Floral and Children’s Departments. 
Terms, one copy, one year, 81.60. Specimens free. [ 
Agents wanted. Address MRS. M. M. B. GOOD- T 
WIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C HESTER SQUARE (Formerly Pembertm 
Square) Boarding and Dny Sel&ooi 
for Young Lndles.— The next School Year 
will begin Sbptbrbbr 21,1860. For Catalogue and 
Circular address REY. Q. GANNETT, 69 Chester 
Square, Boston, Maas. _ 

N ew uncommercial sample^ 

by Chxrxjb Dicebrs, In Evbrt Satdrdat, 
the most popular Eclectic Weekly in the country. 
FIELDS, OSGOOD, A CO., Publisl^re, Boston. 

Questions and Answer. 

1 . What is the best Chemistry for self-inatruo- 
tionf 

Ans, The best book Is 

Rolvb ard Gillet’s 

HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 

Foe School ard Bomb Usb. 

(Price, 81.26.) 

2. What are the best elementary books on Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy ? 

Ans, Hie best are the volumes of the same Series, 
entitled ^ 

HANDBOOK OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
(Price, 81.26.) 

HANDBOOK OF THB STABS. 

(Price, 81.60.) 

All these books are simple In style, yet 
thoroughly scientific, and giving the results of the 
latest discovery and research *, admirably adapted 
to school use, yet fhll of interest for general readers, 
especially “ our young folks ” } profusely iilostrat^ ) 
and elegantly printed at the University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

3. What grammar would you recommend to a 
person wishing to study German without a teacher? 
Ans. —We recommend 

Campbbll’s 

NEW ELEMENTARY' GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
(Price, 8126.) 

Any of these books will be sent by mail, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 

WOOLWOBTH, AINSWORTH. U CO., 

No. 117 Washihgtob Street, Bostor. 
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CHARLES READERS NOVELS. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

Uniform, Compact, Legible, Handsome, and Cheap. 


Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co. have just published this issue of the Novels of Mr. 
Charles Reade to meet the popular demand for an edition at once complete, uniform, 
compact, handsome, and cheap. Mr. Reade is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest living masters of fiction; he is one of the very few whose genius wins universal 
recognition, like that accorded to Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens. 

Hitherto Mr. Readk’s Novels have been issued in various shapes, not uniform in size, 
style, or price. The present is a favorable occasion for ofiering to the public a new edi¬ 
tion which shall answer all reasonable demands. 

Thb Household Edition is desirable for the following reasons: — 

1. It is a Uniform Edition. 

2. It is printed from clear, good-sized type. 

3. It is portable and compact. 

4. It is handsomely bound in cloth. 

5. It is very moderate in price. 

The Household Edition is published with the author's sanction. It consists of eight hand¬ 
some volumes, as follows: — 

Foul Play. 

Hard Cash. 

White Liies. 

Oriffitli Gaunt. 

liOve me Little, Love me Long. 

Never too Late to mend. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Peg Woffington, Christie Johnstone, 
and Other Stories. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A VOLUME. 


** Charles Readers position and popularity as one of the very foremost of story-tellers has created the decided 
want of a good edition of his works, one combining uniformity, convenient siae, good type, neat binding, and 
ch^pness. Fields, Osgood, & Go. have done an excellent thing in undertaking to meet and fully supply this 
want. They Issue to-day, as the first instalment of their ‘ Household Edition,^ two volumes, comprising Foul 
Play ’ and * llard Cash,’ which possess all the qualities we have named as desirable. This enterprise cannot 
fiali of meeting with a remunerating success.”— Boston Transcript. 

These are admirably printed books, and altogether neat and pleasant to see and read. The publishers 
have done their part well, and as for Mr. Reade, we have only to say that there are no more interesting novels 
than his. Not always original, but always full of life, spirit, and a succession of admirably arranged incidents, 
calminating generally in the most artistic manner, bis tales are read almoet as extensively as those qf Dickens.” 
— Philadelphia Post. 

“Neatly printed, and of convenient sise.”— Neto York Evening Post. 

“ Promises to be a most popular series.” — Philadelphia Press. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent y post-paid., on receipt of pricey by the PiMisKerSy 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston, 

and 03 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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TO HOUSEKEEPEKS, 


BURNETT’S SIANDARD 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Lemon^ Cinnamon, Peach, Celery, 1 

Almond, ^ Vanilla, Cloves, Nutmeg, m 

Orange, Nectarine, Rose, Ginger, V 

In three sizes, Two, Five, and Ten oz. — the larger bottles proportionately cheaper. 

POR FLAVORING ICE CREAMS, CUSTARDS, PIES, BLANC MANGE, JELLIES, SAUCES, SOUPS, 

GRAVIES, Ac. 1 

The raperlority of thew Extracts consists in their Perfect Purity and Great StrenB:th. They ore warranted 
perfectly free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the composition of many of the factidt>a| 
fruit flavors now in the market. They are not only true to their names, but ere prepared from fruits of tbi 
best quality, and are so highly concentrated that a small quantity only need be ui^. 


Testimony of Popular Hotels 

Pre-omlnently superior.” .... Parker House, . 

“ The ne-plu9-ultra.” .... Union Hall, . 

** The best in the world.” .... Fifth Avenue Hotel, . 

** Used exclusively for years.” . . . Continental Hotel,. 

” Possess rare qualities.” .... Eutaw House, , 

“ Far superior to any.” .... Willard’s Hotel, 

“ None compare with yours.” . . . Burnet House, . 

“ We find them the best.” . . . Southern Hotel, 

** We now use them exclusively,” . . Sherman House, 

” Far better than any other.” * . . Russell House, 


Boston. 

SaratofifJU 

New York. 

Phllndelpiiia. 

Baltimore. 

Washington. 

Cinoinnati. 

St Louis. 

Chicago, 

Detroit 


Testimony of Prominent Dealers. 


The best in use.”. 

** Equal to any, — growing in favor.” 

“ 'Die best and most popular in use.” . 

“ Give entire satisfaction.” . . 

“ We sell no others.”. 

** Have adopted them exclusively . , 

“ Have given universal satisfaction.” . 

” The very best in the country.” . , 

” Always up to the stantlard,” 

” Merit the confidence of all dealers.” 


S. S. Pierce, 

Acker, Mermll, & Condit, 
William H. Jackson «& Co., 
Thompson, Black, & Son, . 
George H. Reese & Bro., 
Joseph S. Peebles, 

David Nicholson, . 

Stanton & Co., . 

G. & R. McMillan, 

Alex. McGibbon, 


Boston. 

New York. 

New York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Cincinnati. 

St Louis. 

Chicago. 

Detroit, 

MontreoL 


Burnett’s Standard Preparations. 

CoCOaine. . . , .a Compound of Cocoa-Nut Oil, etc., for the Hair- 

Florimel. . , . . . a Delicate Perfume for the Handkerchief. 

KlalliStOXL ... A Cosmetic for removing Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, etiu 
Oriental Tooth TVash. . An Elixir for Preserving the Teeth and Gum*, 

Sumetf S Cologne "Water. . Unrlvalled in Richness and Delicacy of Perfrime. 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. . . For Asthma, Rose Cold, Hay Fever, etc 

Bnmetfs Standard Flavoring Fxti'acts. . For Cooking Purpos^^ 

T7ie above-nam^d articles are nianufactiired solely by the Proprietors. The names and titles thereof 
are adopted as T^ade-Marks, tu secure the public and proprietors against imposition by the introduction o/" 
spurious articles. All unauthorized use of these trade-marks will be promptly prosecuted. 

C:3yF0R SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Manufacturers & Proprietors, 

INo. ST Central Street, Boston. 


Ulectrotyped and Printed at the UnlvcrjJty Press, Camhridgo, by Walch, Bigelow. Be Co. 
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ChAK IX. I BECOME AN R- M. C 
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Our next number will cowtsdn three chapters of Mr. 

The eossip about “Gypsy,” the description of winter sports and pastimes ^ ver¬ 
mouth, an^ the thrilling account of the storming of the snow-fort on Slatter s Hdl, will, 
we are convinced, find many sympathetic readers. 

Mr. Bone will furnish, in the same number, a wfil contribme 

•tures of one of the early Missionary Explorers of \\ est Mr. Hale will com^^ 
another of his e.Kcellent Papers, entitled “ How to Write.” Mrs. Agassiz will tell Our 
Young Fdks more about The Coral Reefs; Mr. Trowbridge \m 11 continue to write of 

Coal, and Mrs. Austin of Candy-Making. ,, -n. a 

There will also be contributions from Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Dorr, and others. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

On May ist, 1869, Messrs. Fields. Osgood, & Co, °’hi“ewTstab?b*- 

Bleecker St. to No. 713 Broadway, in cOTjunction with Meran E P. Ih ,,andard 

a-nT^^'^u.^ «»= ci.i« of 

New York and Brooklyn. _ __ 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

cr- Every letter on business relatlnR to “ Our Young Folks " should have the name of the State as 

magazines for the following month may bear the proper direction. . 

and a copy^a/w to the person sending the Club, or Twenty-one copies for 30.0a 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Publishers, 

Successors to Ticknor and Fields, 
i'9A Tremont Street, Boston, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

An Illustrated Magazim 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


VoL. V. MAY, 1869. No. V. 


THE STORY OF A. BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER IX. 

1 BECOME AN R. M. C. 

r N the course of ten days I recovered sufficiently 

from my injuries to attend school, where, for a 
little while, I was looked upon as a hero, on 
account of having been blown up. What don’t 
we make a hero of? The distraction which 
prevailed in the classes the week preceding the 
Fourth had subsided, and nothing remained to 
indicate the recent festivities, excepting a no¬ 
ticeable want of eyebrows on the part of Pepper 
Whitcomb and myself. 

In August we had two weeks* vacation. It 
was about this time that I became a member of 
the Rivermouth Centipedes, a secret society 
composed of twelve of the Temple Grammar 
School boys. This was an honor to which I 
had long aspired, but, being a new boy, I was 
not admitted to the fraternity until my character 
had fully developed itself. 

It was a very select society, the object of 
which I never fathomed, though I was an ac¬ 
tive member of the body during the remainder 
of my residence at Rivermouth, and at one time 
held the onerous position of F. C., — First Cen¬ 
tipede. Each of the elect wore a copper cent (some occult association being 
established between a cent apiece and a centipede 1) suspended by a string 
round his neck. The medals were worn next the skin, and it was while 
bathing one day at Grave Point, with Jack Harris and Fred Langdon, that 
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I had my curiosity roused to the highest pitch by a sight of these singular 
emblems. As soon as I ascertained the existence of a boys’ club, of 
course I was ready to die to join it And eventually I was allowed to join. 

The initiation ceremony took place in Fred Langdon’s bam, where I was 
submitted to a series of trials not calculated to soothe the nerves of a timor¬ 
ous boy. Before being led to the Grotto of Enchantment, — such was the 
modest title given to the loft over my friend’s wood-house, — my hands were 
securely pinioned, and my eyes covered with a thick silk handkerchief. At 
the head of the stairs, I was told in an unrecognizable, husky voice, that it 
was not yet too late to retreat if I felt myself physically too weak to undergo 
the necessary tortures. I replied that I was not too weak, in a tone which I 
intended to be resolute, but which, in spite of me, seemed to come from the 
pit of my stomach. 

“ It is well! ” said the husky voice. 

I did not feel so sure about that; but, having made up my mind to be a 
Centipede, a Centipede I was bound to be. Other boys had passed through 
the ordeal and lived, why should not I ? 

A prolonged silence followed this preliminary examination, and I was won¬ 
dering what would-come next, when a pistol fired off close by my ear deaf¬ 
ened me for a moment. The unknown voice then directed me to take ten 
steps forward and stop at the word halt I took ten steps, and halted. 

“ Stricken mortal,” said a second husky voice, more husky, if possible, than 
the first, “ if you had advanced another inch, you would have disappeared 
down an abyss three thousand feet deep I ” 

I naturally shrunk back at this friendly piece of information. A prick 
from some two-pronged instrument, evidently a pitchfork, gently checked 
my retreat I was then conducted to the brink of several other precipices, 
and ordered to step over many dangerous chasms, where the result would 
have been instant death if I had committed the least mistake. I have 
neglected to say that my movements were accompanied by dismal groans 
from various parts of the grotto. 

Finally, I was led up a steep plank to what appeared to me an incalculable 
height Here I stood breathless while the by-laws were read aloud. A 
more extraordinary code of laws never came from the brain of man. The 
penalties attached to the abject being who should reveal any of the secrets 
of the society were enough to make the blood run cold. A second pistol- 
shot was heard, the something I stood on sunk with a crash beneath my feet, 
and I fell two miles, as nearly as I could compute it At the same instant 
the handkerchief was whisked from my eyes, and I found myself standing in 
an empty hogshead surrounded by twelve masked figures fantastically 
dressed. One of the conspirators was really appalling with a tin sauce¬ 
pan on his head, and a tiger-skin sleigh-robe thrown over his shoulders. I 
scarcely need say that there were no vestiges to be seen of the fearful gulfs 
over which I had passed so cautiously. My ascent had been to the top of 
the hogshead, and my descent to the bottom thereof. Holding one anotlier 
by the hand, and chanting a low dirge, the Mystic Twelve revolved about 
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me. This concluded the ceremony. With a merry shout the boys threw off 
their masks, and I was declared a regularly installed member of the R. M. C. 


I afterwards had a good deal of sport out of the club, for these initiations, 
as you may imagine, were sometimes very comical spectacles, especially 
when the aspirant for centipedal honors happened to be of a timid disposi¬ 
tion. If he showed the slightest terror, he was certain to be tricked unmer¬ 
cifully. One of our subsequent devices — a humble invention of my own — 
was to request the candidate to put out his tongue, whereupon the First 
Centipede would say, in a low tone, as if not intended for the ear of the vic¬ 
tim, “ Diabolus, fetch me the red-hot iron ! ” The expedition with which 
that tongue would disappear was simply ridiculous. 

Our meetings were held in various barns, at no stated periods, but as 
circumstances suggested. Any member had a right to call a meeting. Each 
boy who failed to report himself was fined one cent. Whenever a member 
had reasons for thinking that another member would be unable to attend, 
he called a meeting. For instance, immediately on learning the death of 
Harry Blake’s great-grandfather, I issued a call. By these simple and in¬ 
genious measures we kept our treasury in a flourishing condition, sometimes 
having on hand as much as a dollar and a quarter. 

I have said that the society had no especial object It is true, there was a 
tacit understanding among us that the Centipedes were to stand by one 
another on all occasions, though I don’t remember that they did; but further 
than this we had no purpose, unless it was to accomplish as a body the same 
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amount of niischief which we were sure to do as individuals. To mystify the 
staid and slow-going Rivermouthians was our frequent pleasure. Several 
of our pranks won us such a reputation among the townsfolk, that we were 
credited with having a large finger in whatever went amiss in the place. 

One morning about a week after my admission into the secret order, the 
quiet citizens awoke to find that the sign-boards of all the principal streets 
had changed places during the night People who went trustfully to sleep 
in Currant Square opened their eyes in Honeysuckle Terrace. Jones’s 
Avenue at the north end had suddenly become Walnut Street, and Peanut 
Street was nowhere to be found. Confusion reigned. The town authorities 
took the matter in hand without delay, and six of the Temple Grammar 
School boys were summoned to appear before Justice Clapham. 

Having tearfully disclaimed to my grandfather all knowledge of the transac¬ 
tion, I disappeared from the family circle, and was not apprehended until 
late in the afternoon, when the Captain dragged me ignominiously from the 
hay-mow and conducted me, more dead than alive, to the office of Justice 
Clapham. Here I encountered five other pallid culprits, who had been fished 
out of divers coal-bins, garrets, and chicken-coops, to answer the demands of 
the outraged laws. (Charley Marden had hidden himself in a pile of gravel 
behind his father’s house, and looked like a recently exhumed mummy.) 

There was not a particle of evidence against us ; and, indeed, we were 
wholly innocent of the offence. The trick, as was afterwards proved, had 
been pfayed by a party of soldiers stationed at the fort in the harbor. We 
were indebted for our arrest to Master Conway, who had slyly dropped a 
hint, within the hearing of Selectman Mudge, to the effect that “young Bai¬ 
ley and his five cronies could tell something about them signs.” When he 
was called upon to make good his assertion, he was considerably more terri¬ 
fied than the Centipedes, though they were ready to sink into their shoes. 

At our next meeting, it was unanimously resolved that Conway’s animos¬ 
ity should not be quietly submitted to. He had sought to inform against us 
in the stage-coach business ; he had volunteered to carry Pettingil’s “ little 
bill ” for twenty-four ice-creams to Charley Marden’s father; and now he 
had caused us to be arraigned before Justice Clapham on a charge equally 
groundless and painful. After much noisy discussion a plan of retaliation 
was agreed upon. 

There was a certain slim, mild apothecary in the town, by the name of 
Meeks. It was generally given out that Mr. Meeks had a vague desire to 
get married, but, being a shy and timorous youth, lacked the moral courage 
to do so. It was also well known that the Widow Conway had not buried 
her heart with the late lamented. As to her shyness, that was not so clear. 
Indeed, her attentions to Mr. Meeks, whose mother she might have been, 
were of a nature not to be misunderstood, and were not misunderstood by 
any one but Mr. Meeks himself. 

The widow carried on a dress-making establishment at her residence on 
the comer opposite Meeks’s drug-store, and kept a wary eye on all the 
young ladies from Miss Dorothy Gibb’s Female Institute who patronized the 
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shop for soda-water, acid-drops, and slate-pencils. In the aflemoon the 
widow was nsnaUy seen seated, smartly dressed, at her window up stairs, 
casting destructive glances across the street, — the artificial roses in her cap 
and her whole languishing manner saying as plainly as a label on a prescrip¬ 
tion, “ To be Taken Immediately ! ” But Mr. Meeks did n*t take. 

The ladjr’s fondness, and the gentleman’s blindness, were topics ably 
bamiled at every sewing-circle in the town. It was through these two luck¬ 
less individuals that we proposed to strike a deadly blow at the common 
enemy. To kill less than three birds with one stone, did not suit our san¬ 
guinary purpose. We disliked the widow not so much for her sentimental¬ 
ity as for being the mother of Bill Conway; we disliked Mr. Meeks, not be¬ 
cause he was insipid, like his own sirups, but because the widow loved him; 
Bill Conway we hated for himself. 

Late one dark Saturday night in September, we carried our plan in^o 
efect On the following morning, as the orderly citizens wended their way 
to church past the widow’s abode, their sober feces relaxed at beholding over 
her front door the well-known gilt Mortar and Pestle which usually stood on 
the top of a pole on the opposite comer; while the passers on that side of 
the street were equally amused and scandalized at seeing a placard bearing 
the feUowing announcement tacked to the druggist’s window-shutters : — 



The naughty cleverness of the joke (which I should be sorry to defend) 
was recognized at once. It spread like wildfire over the town, and, though 
the mortar and the placard were speedily removed, our triumph was com¬ 
plete. The whole community was on the broad grin, and our participation 
in the afiEur seemingly unsuspected. It was those wicked soldiers at the 
Fort! 


CHAPTER X. 

I FIGHT CONWAY. 

There was one person, however, who cherished a strong suspicion that 
the Centipedes had had a hand in the business; and that person was Conway. 
His red hair seemed to change to a livelier red, and his sallow cheeks to a 
deeper sallow, as we glanced at him stealthily over the tops of our slates the 
next day in school He knew we were watching him, and made sundry 
mouths and scowled in the most threatening way over his sums. 

Conway had an accomplishment peculiarly his own, — that of throwing his 
thumbs out of joint at will Sometimes while absorbed in study, or on 
becoming nervous at recitation, he performed the feat unconsciously. 
Throughout this entire morning, his thumbs were observed to be in a 
chronic state of dislocation, indicating great mental agitation on the part 
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of the owner. We fully expected an outbreak from him at recess ; but the 
intermission passed off tranquilly, somewhat to our disappointment 

At the close of the afternoon session, it happened that Binny Wallace 
and myself, having got swamped in our Latin exercise, were detained in 
school for the purpose of refreshing our memories with a page of Mr. An¬ 
drews’s perplexingly irregular verbs. Binny Wallace, finishing his task 
first, was dismissed. 1 followed shortly after, and, on stepping into the 
play-ground, saw my little friend plastered, as it were, up against the fence, 
and Conway standing in front of him ready to deliver a blow on the up¬ 
turned, unprotected face, whose gentleness would have stayed any arm but 
a coward’s. 

Seth Rodgers, with both hands in his pockets, was leaning against 
the pump lazily enjoying the sport; but on seeing me sweep across 
the yard, whirling my strap of books in the air like a sling, he called out 
lustily, “ Lay low, Conway ! here’s young Bailey 1 ” 

Conway turned just in time to catch on his shoulder the blow intended for 
his head. He reached forward one of his long arms — he had arms like a 
windmill, that boy — and, grasping me by the hair, tore out quite a respecta¬ 
ble handful The tears flew to my eyes, but they were not tears of pain ; 
they were merely the involuntary tribute which nature paid to the departed 
tresses. 

In a second my little jacket lay on the ground, and I stood on guard, rest¬ 
ing lightly on my right leg and keeping my eye fixed steadily on Conway’s, — 
in all of which I was faithfully following the instructions of Phil Adamsi 
whose father subscribed to a sporting journal. 

Conway also threw himself into a defensive attitude, and there we were, 
glaring at each other, motionless, neither of us disposed to risk an attack, 
but both on the alert to resist one. There is no telling how long we might 
have remained in that absurd position, had we not been interrupted. 

It was a custom with the larger pupils to return to the play-ground after 
school, and play base-ball until sundown. The town authorities had prohib¬ 
ited ball-playing on the Square, and, there being no other available place, the 
boys feU back perforce on the school-yard. Just at this crisis, a dozen or 
so of the Templars entered the gate, and, seeing at a glance the belligerent 
status of Conway and myself, dropped bat and ball, and rushed to the spot 
where we stood. 

“ Is it a fight ? ” asked Phil Adams, who saw by our freshness that we had 
not yet got to work. 

“ Yes, it’s a fight,” I answered, “ unless Conway will ask Wallace’s par¬ 
don, promise never to hector me in future, — and put back my hair 1 ” 

This last condition was rather a staggerer. 

“ I sha’ n’t do nothing of the sort,” said Conway, sulkily. 

“ Then the thing must go on,” said Adams, with dignity. “ Rodgers, as I 
understand it, is your second, Conway ? Bailey, come here. What’s the 
row about ? ” 

“ He was thrashing Binny Wallace.” 
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" No, I was n’t,” interrupted Conway; “ but I was going to, because he 
knows who put Meeks’s mortar over our door. And I know well enough 
who did it; it was that sneaking little mulatter ! ” — pointing at me. 

‘‘ O, by George ! ” I cried, reddening at the insult. 

“ Cool is the word,” said Adams, as he bound a handkerchief round my 
head, and carefully tucked away the long straggling locks that offered a 
tempting advantage to the enemy. " Who ever heard of a fellow with such 
a head of hair going into action 1 ” muttered Phil, twitching the handker¬ 
chief to ascertain if it were securely tied. He then loosened my gallowses 
(braces), and buckled them tightly above my hips. “Now, then, bantam, 
never say die ! ” 

Conway regarded these business-like preparations with evident misgiving, 
for he called Rodgers to his side, and had himself arrayed in a similar man¬ 
ner, though his hair was cropped so close that you could n’t have taken hold 
of it with a pair of tweezers. 

“Is your man ready ? ” asked Phil Adams, addressing Rodgers. 

“ Ready 1 ” 

“Keep your back to the gate, Tom,” whispered Phil in my ear, “and 
you ’ll have the sun in his eyes.” 

Behold us once more face to face, like David and the Philistine. Look 
at us as long as you may ; for this is all you shall see of the combat. Ac¬ 
cording to my thinking, the hospital teaches a better lesson than the battle¬ 
field. I will tell you about my black eye, and my swollen lip, if you will; but 
not a word of the fight. 

You ’ll get no description of it from me, simply because I think it would 
prove very poor reading, and not because I consider my revolt against Con¬ 
way’s tyranny unjustifiable. 

I had borne Conway’s persecutions for many months with lamb-like pa¬ 
tience. I might have shielded myself by appe^ng to Mr. Grimshaw; but 
no boy in the Temple Grammar School could do that without losing caste. 
Whether this was just or not, does n’t matter a pin, since it was so, — a tra¬ 
ditionary law of the place. The personal inconvenience I suffered from my 
tormentor was nothing to the pain he inflicted on me indirectly by his per¬ 
sistent cruelty to little Binny Wallace. I should have lacked the spirit of a 
hen if I had not resented it finally. I am glad that I faced Conway, and 
asked no favors, and got rid of him forever. I am glad that Phil Adams 
taught me to box, and I say to all youngsters: Learn to box, to ride, 
to pull an oar, and to swim. The occasion may come round, when a decent 
proficiency in one or the rest of these accomplishments will be of service to 
you. 

In one of the best books * ever written for boys are these words; — 

“ Learn to box, then, as you learn to play cricket and football. Not one 
of you will be the worse, but very much the better, for learning to box well. 
Should you never have to use it in earnest, there’s no exercise in the world 
so good for the temper, and for the muscles of the back and legs. 

• “ Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby.” 
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“ As for fighting, keep out of it, if you can, by all means. When the time 
comes, if ever it should, that you have to say ‘ Yes * or ‘ No ’ to a challenge 
to fight, say ‘ No ^ if you can, — only take care you make it plain to yourself 
why you say ‘ No.* It *s a proof of the highest courage, if done from true 
Christian motives. It’s quite right and justifiable, if done from a simple 
aversion to physical pain and danger. But don*t say ‘No * because you fear 
a licking and say or think it*s because you fear God, for that’s neither 
Christian nor honest And if you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give in 
while you can stand and see.” 

And don’t give in when you can’t! say I. For I could stand very little, 
and see not at all (having pummelled the school-pump for the last twenty 
seconds), when Conway retired from the field. As Phil Adams stepped up 
to shake hands with me, he received a telling blow in the stomach; for all 
the fight was not out of me yet, and I mistook him for a new adversary. 

Convinced of my error, I accepted his congratulations, with those of the 
other boys, blandly and blindly. I remember that Binny Wallace wanted to 
give me his silver pencil-case. The gentle soul had stood throughout the 
contest with his face turned to the fence, suffering untold agony. 

A good wash at the pump, and a cold key applied to my eye, refreshed me 
amazingly. Escorted by two or three of the schoolfellows, I walked home 
through the pleasant autumn twilight, battered but triumphant As I went 
along, my cap cocked on one side to keep the chilly air from my eye, I felt 
that I was not only following my nose, but following it so closely, that I was 
in some danger of treading on it I seemed to have nose enough for the 
whole party. My left cheek, also, was puffed out like a dumpling. I could n’t 
help saying to myself^ “If this is victory, how about that other fellow?” 

“ Tom,” said Harry Blake, hesitating. 

“Well?” 

“ Did you see Mr. Grimshaw looking out of the recitation-room window 
just as we left the yard ? ” 

“ No ; was he, though ? ” 

“ I am sure of it” 

“ Then he must have seen all the row.” 

“ Should n’t wonder.” 

“ No, he didn’t,” broke in Adams, “or he would have stopped it short 
metre; but I guess he saw you pitching into the pump, — which you did 
uncommonly strong, — and of course he smelt mischief directly.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped now,” I reflected. 

“ — As the monkey said when he fell out of the cocoanut-tree,” added 
Charley Marden, trying to make me laugh. 

It was early candle-light when we reached the house. Miss Abigail, open¬ 
ing the front door, started back at my hilarious appearance. 1 tried to 
smile upon her sweetly, but the smile, rippling over my swollen cheek, and 
dying away like a spent wave on my nose, produced an expression of which 
Miss Abigail declared she had never seen the like excepting on the face 
a Chinese idol 
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She hustled me unceremoniously into the presence of my grandfather in 
the sitting-room. Captain Nutter, as the recognized professional warrior of 
our 6unily, could not consistently take me to task for fighting Conway; nor 
was he disposed to do so; for the Captain was well aware of the long-con¬ 
tinued provocation I had endured. 

“ Ah, you rascal I ” cried the old gentleman, after hearing my story, “ just 
like me when I was young, — always in one kind of trouble or another. I 
believe it runs in the family.” 

“ I think,” said Miss Abigail, without the faintest expression on her coun¬ 
tenance, “ that a table^spoonflil of hot-dro— ” 

The Captain interrupted Miss Abigail peremptorily, directing her to make 
a shade out of card-board and black silk, to tie over my eye. Miss Abigail 
must have been possessed with the idea that I had taken up pugilism as a 
profession, for she turned out no fewer than six of these blinders. 

“ They’ll be handy to have in the house,” says Miss Abigail, grimly. 

Of course, so great a breach of discipline was not to be passed over by 
Mr. Grimshaw. He had, as we suspected, witnessed the closing scene of the 
fight from the school-room window, and the next morning, after prayers, I 
was not wholly unprepared when Master Conway and myself were called up 
to the desk for examination. Conway, with a piece of court-plaster in the 
shape of a Maltese cross on his right cheek, and I with the silk patch over 
my left eye, caused a general titter through the room. 

“ Silence 1 ” said Mr. Grimshaw, sharply. 

As the reader is already familiar with the leading points in the case of 
Bailey versus Conway, I shall not report the trial further than to say that 
Adams, Marden, and several other pupils testified to the fact that Conway 
had imposed on me ever since my first day at the Temple School. Their 
evidence also went to show that Conway was a quarrelsome character gen¬ 
erally. Bad for Conway. Seth Rodgers, on the part of his fnend, proved 
that I had struck the first blow. That was bad for me. 

“If you please, sir,” said Binny Wallace, holding up his hand for permis¬ 
sion to speak, “ Bailey did n’t fight on his own account; he fought on my 
account, and, if you please, sir, I am the boy to be blamed, for I was the 
cause of the trouble.” 

This drew out the story of Conway’s harsh treatment of the smaller boys. 
As Binny related the wrongs of his playfellows, saying very little of his own 
grievances, I noticed that Mr. Grimshaw’s hand, unknown to himself perhaps, 
rested lightly from time to time on Wallace’s sunny hair. The examination 
finished, Mr. Grimshaw leaned on the desk thoughtfully for a moment, and 
then said: — 

“ Every boy in this school knows that it is against the rules to fight. If 
one boy maltreats another, within school-bounds, or within school-hours, that 
is a matter for me to settle. The case should be laid before me. I disap¬ 
prove of tale-bearing, I never encourage it in the slightest degree ; but when 
one pupil systematically persecutes a schoolmate, it is the duty of some head- 
boy to inform me. No pupil has a right to take the law into his own hands. 
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If there is any fighting to be done, I am the proper person to do it I dis¬ 
approve of boys* fighting; it is unnecessary and unchristian. In the pres¬ 
ent instance, I consider every large boy in this school at fault; but as the 
offence is one of omission, rather than commission, my punishment must 
rest only on the two boys convicted of misdemeanor. Conway loses his 
recess for a month, and Bailey has a page added to his Latin lessons for 
the next four recitations. I now request Bailey and Conway to shake hands 
in the presence of the school, and acknowledge their regret at what has 
occurred.’* 

Conway and I approached each other slowly and cautiously, as if we were 
bent upon another hostile collision. We clasped hands in the tamest man¬ 
ner imaginable, and Conway mumbled, “ 1 *m sorry I fought with you.** 

“ I think you are,” I replied, dryly, “ and I *m sorry I had to thrash you.” 

“ You can go to your seats,” said Mr. Grimshaw, turning his face aside to 
hide a smile. I am sure my apology was a very good one. 

I never had any more trouble with Conway. He and his shadow, Seth 
Rodgers, gave me a wide berth for many months. Nor was Binny Wallace 
subjected to further molestation. Miss Abigail’s sanitary stores, including 
a bottle of opodeldoc, were never called into requisition. The six black silk 
patches, with their elastic strings, are still dangling from a beam in the garret 
of the Nutter House, waiting for me to get into fresh difficulties. 

71 B, Aldrich. 




THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

ELEVENTH PACKET. 

Georgiannds Letter to William Henry. 

M y DEAR BROTHER BILLY,— 

Kitty is n’t drowned. I *ve got ever so many new dolls. My grand¬ 
mother went to town, not the same day my kitty did that, but the next day, and 
she brought me home a new doll, and that same day she went there my father 
went to Boston, and he brought me home a very big one, — no, not very, but 
quite big, — and Aunt Phebe went a visiting to somebody’s house that very 
day and she brought me home a doll, and while she was gone away Hannah 
Jane dressed over one of Matilda’s old ones new, and none of the folks knew 
that the others were going to give me a doll, and then Uncle J. said that 
if it was the femily custom to give Georgianna a doll, he wou^d give Geor- 
gianna a doll, and he went to the field and catched the colt, and tackled him 
up into the riding wagon on purpose, and then he started off to town, and 
when he rode up to our back door there was a great dolly, the biggest one 
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I had, and she was sitting down on the seat, just like a live one. And she 
had a waterfall, and she had things to take off and put on. Then Uncle J. asked 
me what I should do with my old dollies that were ’most worn out. And I 
said I didn’t know what I should. And then Uncle J. said that he would 
take the lot, for twenty-five cents a head, to put up in his strawberry-bed, for 
scarecrows, and he asked me if I would sell, and I said 1 would. And he 
put the little ones on little poles and the big ones on tall poles, with their arms 
stretched out, and the one with a long veil looked the funniest, and so did the 
one dressed up like a sailor boy, but one arm was broke off of him, and a 
good many of their noses were too. The one that had on old woman’s 
clothes Uncle J. put a pipe in her mouth. And the one that had a pink gauze 
dress, but’t is all faded out now, and a long train, but the train was tom 
very much, that one has got a great bunch of flowers — paper—pinned on to 
her, and another in her hand, and the puppy he barks at ’em like every¬ 
thing. My pullet hySy littie ones, you know. I hope she won’t do like Lucy 
Maria’s Leghorn hen. That one flies into the bedroom window every morn¬ 
ing, and lays eggs on the bedroom bed. For maybe ’t would come in before 
1 got up. My class has begun to learn geography, and my father has bought 
me a new geography. But I guess I sha’ n’t like to learn it very much if the 
backside is hard as the foreside is. Uncle J. says no need to worry your 
mind any about that old fowl, for he’s so tough he could n’t be killed. I 
wish you would tell me how long he could live if it was n’t killed at all, for 
Uncle J. says they grow tougher every year, and if you let one live too long, 
he can’t die. But I guess he’s funning, do you ? Our hens scratched and 
scratched up some of my flowers, and so did the rain wash some up that night 
it came down so hard, but one pretty one bloomed out this morning, but it has 
budded back again now. Aunt Phebe says she sends her love to you, tied 
up with this pretty piece of blue ribbon. She says, if you want to, you can 
take the ribbon and wear it for a neck bow. Grandmother says how do 
you know but that sailor that went to your school in Old Wonder Boy’s 
uncle’s vessel is that big boy, that bad one that ran away, you called Tom 
Cush ? 

Father laughs to hear about Old Wonder Boy, and he says a bragger 
ought to be laughed at, and bragging is a bad thing. But he don’t want you 
to pick out all the bad things about a boy to send home in your letters ; says 
next time you must send home a good thing about him, because he thinks 
every boy you see has some good things as well as some bad things. 

A dear little baby has moved in the house next to our house. It lets me 
hold her, and its mother lets me drag her out. It’s got little bits of toes, 
and it’s got a little bit of a nose, and it says Da da! da da! da da ! ” And 
when I was dragging her out, the wheel went over a poor little butterfly, but 
I guess it was dead before. O, its wings were just as soft I and’t was a yel¬ 
low one. And I buried it up in the ground close to where I buried up my 
little birdie, side of the spring. 

Your affectionate sister, 

Georgianna. 
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A Letter from Tom Cush to Dorry, 

Dear Friend,— 

1 have not seen you for a great while. I hope you are in good health. 
Does William Henry go to school there now ? And does Benjie go, and 
little Bubby Short ? I hope they are in good health. Do the Two Betseys 
keep shop there now ? Is Gapper Skyblue alive now ? 1 am in very good 
health. I go to sea now. That’s where I went when I went away from 
school. I suppose all the boys hate me, don’t they? But I don’t blame 
them any for hating me. I should think they would all of them hate me. 
For I did n’t act very well when I went to that school Our captain knows 
about that school, for he is uncle to a boy that has begun to go. He’s sent 
a letter to him. I wish that boy would write a letter to him, because he 
might tell about the ones I know. 

I’ve been making up my mind about telling you something. I’ve been 
thinking about it, and thinking about it. I don’t like to tell things very 
well But I am going to tell this to yoiL It is n’t anything to tell. I mean 
it is n’t like news, or anything happening to anybody. But it is something 
about when I was sick. For I had a fit of sickness. I don’t mean after¬ 
wards, when I was so very sick, but at the first beginning of it 

The captain he took some books out of his chest and said I might have 
them to read if I wanted to. And I read about a man in one of them, and the 
king wanted him to do something that the man thought was n’t right to do; but 
the man said he would not do what was wrong. And for that he was sent to 
row in a very large boat among all kinds of bad men, thieves and murderers 
and the worst kind. They had to row every minute, and were chained to 
their oars, and above their waists they had no clothes on. They had over¬ 
seers with long whips. The officers stayed on deck over the rowers’ heads, 
and when they wanted the vessel to go ^ter, the overseers made their long 
whip-lashes cut into the men’s backs till they were all raw and bleeding. 
Nights the chains were not taken off, and they slept all piled up on each 
other. Sometimes when the officers were in a hurry, or when there were 
soldiers aboard, going to fight the enemy’s vessels, then the men would n’t 
have even a minute to eat, and were almost starved to death, and got so weak 
they would fall over, but then they were whipped again. And when they got 
to the enemy’s ships, they had to sit and have cannons fired in among them. 
Then the dead ones were picked up and thrown into the water. And the 
king told the man that if he wanted to be free, and have plenty to eat and a 
nice house, and good clothes to wear, all he had to do was to promise to do 
that wrong thing. But the man said no. For to be chained there would 
only hurt his body. But to do wrong would hurt his soul. 

And I read about some people that lived many hundred years ago and the 
emperor of that country wanted these people to say that their religion was 
wrong and his religion was the right one. But they said, “ No. We believe 
ours is true, and we cannot lie.” Then the emperor took away all their prop¬ 
erty, and pierced them with red-hot irons, and threw some into a place where 
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they kept wild beasts. But they still kept saying, “ We cannot lie, we must 
speak what we believe.” And one was a boy only fifteen years old. And 
the emperor thought he was so young they could scare him very easy. And 
he said to him, ‘‘ Now say you believe the way I want you to, or I will have 
you shut up in a dark dungeon.” But the boy said, I will not say what b 
false.” And he was shut up in a dark dungeon, underground. And one 
day the emperor said to him, " Say you believe the way I want you to, or I 
will have you stretched upon a rack.” But the boy said, “ I will not speak 
falsely.” And he was stretched upon a rack till his bones were almost 
pulled apart Then the emperor asked, “Now will you believe that my 
religion is right ? ” But the boy could not say so. And the emperor said, 
“ Then you ’ll be burned alive ! ” The boy said, “ I can suffer the burning, 
but I cannot lie.” Then he was brought out and the wood was piled up 
round him, and set on fire, and the boy was burned up with the wood. And 
while he was burning up, he thanked God for having strength enough to suf¬ 
fer and not lie. 

Dorry, I want to tell you how much I Ve been thinking about that man and 
that boy ever since. And I want to ask you to do something. I *ve been 
thinking about how mean I was, and what I did there so as not to get pun¬ 
ished. And I want you to go see my mother and tell her that I’m ashamed. 
Don’t make any promises to my mother, but only just tell her, “ Tom ’r 
oshamedT That’s alL 1 don’t want to make promises. But I know my¬ 
self just what 1 mean to do. But 1 sha’ n’t talk about that any. 

Give my regards to all inquiring fidends. 

Your affectionate fidend, 

Tom. 

-P. S. Can’t you tell things about me to William Henry, and the others, 
for it is very hard to me to write a letter ? Write soon. T. 


William Hetirfs Letter to his Grandmother. 

My dear Grandmother, — 

I suppose my father has got home again by this time. I like to have my 
fiither come to see me. The boys all say my father is a tip-top one. I 
guess they like to have a man treat them with so many peanuts and good 
seedcakes. I got back here to-day from Dorry’s cousin’s party. My father 
let me go. I wish my sister could have seen that party. Tell her when I 
get there I will tell her all about the little girls, and tell her how cunning the 
little ones, as small as she, looked dancing, and about the good things we had. 
O, I never saw such good things before I I did n’t know there were such 
kinds of good things in the world. 

Did my father tell you all about that letter that Tom Cush wrote to Dorry ? 
Ask him to. Dorry sent that letter right to Tom Cush’s mother. And 
when Dorry and I were walking along together the next morning after the 
party, she was sitting at her window, and as soon as she saw us she said, 
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“ Won’t you come in, boys ? Do come in ! ” And looked so glad ! And 
laughed, and about half cried, after we went in, and it was that same room 
where we went before. But it did n’t seem so lonesome now, not hal£ It 
looked about as sunshiny as our kitchen does, and they had flower-vases. I 
wish I could get some of those pretty seeds for my sister, for she has n’t got 
any of that kind of flowers. 

She seemed just as glad to see us! And shook hands and looked so smil¬ 
ing, and so did Tom’s father when he came into the room. He had a belt in 
his hand that Tom used to wear when he used to belong to that Base-ball 
Club. And when we saw that, Dorry said, “ Why ! has Tom got back ? ” 
Tom’s mother said, “ O no.” But his father said, “ O yes ! Tom’s got back. 
He has n’t got back to our house, but he’s got back. He has n’t got back 
to town, but he’s got back. He has n’t got back to his own country, but 
he’s got back. For I call that getting back,” says he, “when a boy gets 
back to the right way of feeling.” 

Then Tom’s mother took that belt and hung it up where it used to be 
before, for it had been taken down and put away, because they did n’t want 
to have it make them think of Tom so much. 

She said when Tom got back in earnest, back to the house, that we two, 
Dorry and I, must come there and make a visit, and I hope we shall, for 
they’ve got a pond at the bottom of their garden, and Tom’s father owns a 
boat, and you must n’t think I should tip over, for I sha’ n’t, and no matter 
if I should, I can swim to shore easy. 

Your affectionate grandchild, 

William Henry. 


P. S. Bubby Short did n’t mean to, but he sat down on my speckled straw 
hat, and we could n’t get it out even again, and I did n’t want him to, but he 

would go to buy me a new one, and 


I went with him, but the man did 
n’t have any, for he said the man 
that made speckled straw hats was 
dead and his shop was burnt down, 
and we found a brown straw hat, 
but I would n’t let Bubby Short pay 
any of his money, only eight cents, 
because I did n’t have quite enough. 
Don’t shopkeepers have the most 
money of all kinds of men ? Would 
n’t you be a shopkeeper when I 
grow up ? It seems just as easy! 
If you was me would you swap off 
your white-handled jack-knife your fether bought you for a four-blader ? 
My sister said to send some of W. B.’s.good things. He wrote a very good 
composition about heads, the teacher said, and I am going to send it, for 
that will be sending one of his good things. It’s got in it about two dozen 
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kinds of heads besides our own heads. W. B. is willing for me to copy it off. 
And Bubby Short wrote a very cunning little one, and if you want to, you 
may read it The teacher told us a good deal about heads. 


W. H. 


W, BJs Composition. 

Heads. 

Heads are of different shapes and different sizes. They are full of notions. 
Large heads do not always hold the most Some persons can tell just what 
a man is by the shape of his head. High heads are the best kind. Very 
knowing people are called long-headed. A fellow that won’t stop for any¬ 
thing or anybody is called hot-headed. If he is n’t quite so bright they call 
him soft-headed; if he won’t be coaxed nor turned, they call him pig-headed. 
Animals have very small heads. The heads of fools slant back. When your 
head is cut off you are beheaded. Our heads are all covered with hair, except 
baldheads. There are other kinds of heads besides our heads. 

First there are Barrel-heads. Second, there are Pin-heads. Third, Heads 
of sermons, — sometimes a minister used to have fifteen heads to one ser¬ 
mon. Fourth, Headwind. Fifth, Head of cattle, — when a farmer reckons 
up his cows and oxen he calls them so many head of cattle. Sixth, Drum¬ 
heads,— drumheads are made of sheepskin. Seventh, Heads or tails,— 
when you toss up pennies. Eighth, Doubleheaders, — when you let off 
rockets. Ninth, Come to a head — like a boil or a rebellion. Tenth, Cab- 
bageheads, — dunces are called cabbageheads, and good enough for them. 
Eleventh, At Loggerheads, — when you don’t agree. Twelfth, Heads of 
chapters. Thirteenth, Head him off, — when you want to stop a horse, or a 
boy. Fourteenth, Head of the family. Fifteenth, A Blunderhead. Six¬ 
teenth, The Masthead,—where they send sailors to punish them. Seven¬ 
teenth, get up to the head, — when you spell the word right. Eighteenth, 
The Head of a stream, — where it begins. Nineteenth, Down by the head, — 
when a vessel is deep loaded at the bows. Twentieth, a Figurehead carved 
on a vessel. Twenty-first, The Cathead, and that’s the end of a stick of tim¬ 
ber that a ship’s anchor hangs by. Twenty-second, A Headland, or cape. 
Twenty-third, A Head of tobacco. Twenty-fourth, A Bulkhead, which is a 
partition in a ship. Twenty-fifth, Go ahead, — but first be sure you are right 

Bubby Shorfs Composition, 

On Morning. 

It is very pleasant to get up in the morning and walk in the green fields, 
and hear the birds sing. The morning is the earliest part of the day. The 
sun rises in the morning. It is very good for our health to get up early. It 
is very pleasant to see the sun rise in the morning. In the morning the 
flowers bloom out and smell very good. If it thunders in the morning, or 
there’s a rainbow, ’twill be rainy weather. Fish bite best in the morning, 
when ydu go a fishing. 1 like to sleep in the morning. 

Mrs, A, M, Diaz, 
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LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

T he lilies were fair, by the garden-wall; 

They blossomed for beauty ; — and was that all ? 

Etta checked her steps in the path ; said she, 

“ I will carry a few for my friend to see.” 

And she only stayed at my door to say, 

“ Here are lilies that blossomed for you to-day.” 

I took the gift with a glad delight,— 

So sweet, so perfect, so pure and white. 

How modestly drooping their eyelids fell. 

Like a bride’s, when she waits for the marriage-bell 1 

How fair they were, in the chalice tall 1 

They blossomed for beauty ; — and was that all ? 

Our Annie came in with a tale of woe, 

From a wretched home in the lanes below. 

Little Mary, the pride of a poor man’s breast, 

Had folded her hands in eternal rest 

Her robes were coarse, and the room was bare, 

And nothing of beauty or light was there. 

Then I took from the vase my lilies dear. 

And gave them the dew of a silent tear ; 

And parting the fingers, pale and thin, 

Annie laid the lilies their clasp within. 

And the father and mother will think of her so. 

Whenever the flowers in the spring-time grow. 

The lilies were fair by the garden-wall ; • 

They blossomed for beauty. That was not all ; 

For the Father his rain and his sunshine gave. 

And they opened for Mary to wear in her grave. 

And Etta did more of His will than she knew. 

When she said “ Here are lilies that blossomed for you.” 

Mary D, C. Slade. 
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LAWRENCE’S JOURNEY. 

^AT are you thinking, Lawrence?” 
said the Doctor, as the family were 
seated one evening round the library 
fire. 

October had come, the nights were 
growing cold, and a bright glow from 
the grate gave a warm and cheerful 
aspect to the room. The Doctor had 
been reading the evening paper. Mrs. 
Dean was knitting a white worsted 
tippet, — so very white and soft, that 
anyljody would have known it was 
intended for Lawrence’s little cousin 
Ethel, — for where was there another 
little throat or chin it would become 
so well ? Ethel was rocking pussy 
to sleep in her doll’s cradle, — only 
pussy was n’t very sleepy, and the 
sight of the white tippet was a con¬ 
stant temptation to her playful paws. 

As for Lawrence, he was gazing abstractedly at the fire, —scarcely mov¬ 
ing, except when, every minute or two, he took a lump of coal from the hod, 
and dropped it carefully into the grate, and never once speaking, for I don’t 
know how long, until his uncle startled him with his sudden question. 

“ Oh ! I ? I was thinking how curious it is. I mean the fire. And the 
coal that makes the fire, — where it comes from, and how we happen to be 
burning it here. Ever since we saw the great furnaces at the glass-works, I 
can’t keep it out of my head.” 

“ No ! ” cried little Ethel; “ he won’t even look at my kitty, — and she 
is so interesting in her nightcap and nightgown ! Only see how quiet she 
is ! There ! rock-a-by, baby, upom the tree-top ! When the wind blows, 
the cradle will— Dear me, kitty ! ” she exclaimed ; for there was just then 
an exciting movement of the white tippet, and away went kitty, nightcap, 
nightgown, and all, to have a snatch at it. 

There was a good laugh at the funny appearance pussy made, dressed up 
so, with the nightcap-strings tied under her whiskers, and her paws in 
sleeves. And Mrs. Dean said, “ You see, Ethel, cats will be cats, and boys 
will be boys. You must n’t blame them because they won’t do always just 
as you would like to have them. Lawrence is a good deal more interested in 
coal, just now, than he is in cats with nightcaps.” 

“For a while it was all glass,” said Ethel, putting pussy back into the 
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cradle. “ There was n^t a glass thing in the house that he did n^t talk about, 
and tell us how it was made.” 

‘‘ Yes, and did n*t you like to have me ? ” said Lawrence. “ You made me 
tell you over and over again how your little ruby cup was made.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; for that is very pretty, with my initials engraved on it, and 
the little flower-wreath around them to match yours. But coal, — ugly black 
coal! — I don’t see what there is interesting in that! ” 

“ Lawrence does, and I am very glad of it,” said the Doctor. “ How 
would you like to‘see where the coal comes from, — eh, Lawrence ?” 

“ That’s what I’ve been wishing for 1 ” exclaimed the boy. “ If I could 
only go into a coal mine! ” 

The good Doctor smiled. “ Well, now, I ’ll tell you what I have been 
thinking. Some gentlemen of my acquaintance talk of purchasing coal 
lands in Pennsylvania; and they have their eye on some near Scranton, in 
Luzerne County, — which you will find, when you turn to your map, about 
the centre of the northeastern quarter of the State. They have asked me to 
go out and look at this property for them, and I think of starting next week. 
Would you like to go with me ? ” 

Lawrence fairly leaped out of his chair with delight Would IPO uncle ! ” 

“ There she goes again ! ” said Ethel, with a rueful face, holding pussy’s 
nightgown in her hand, having pulled it off in a vain attempt to detain the 
runaway. “ Why could n’t you keep still, coz, when she was just getting so 
quiet ? ” 

“ Why, I *m going to Pennsylvania ! ” cried Lawrence, — as if that were 
excuse enough for the wildest conduct. 

“ Yes, but you need n’t dance up and down that way, if you are ! Now 
she won’t go to sleep to-night I ” 

" Neither will Lawrence, I *m afraid,” said his aunt “ He shouldn’t have 
been told of anything so exciting until morning.” 

The Doctor laughed, and said, “ I knew he would have to lie awake one 
night, thinking of it, and that may as well be to-night.” 

Lawrence seemed to be of the same opinion. He went to bed as usual; 
but he did n’t want to sleep. He lay awake, thinking of the promised jour¬ 
ney, and of coal mines and miners, for an hour or two. He was so excited, 
that when he fell asleep at last he dreamed that he was a locomotive in 
nightcap and nightgown, and that, takihg fright at the sound of a gun, he 
ran off the track, and smashed up a long passenger train. Then it seemed 
to him that the noise he had taken for a gun was in fact the explosion of his 
own boiler; then, that he was the engineer, and that he was knocked very 
high by repeated explosions, which would n’t let him come down out of the 
freezing weather. He awoke, in the midst of his trouble, to find that he had 
thrown off the bed-clothes, that he was shivering with the cold, and that a 
window-blind was slamming. 

The days seemed very long to the boy, until at last the time came for bid¬ 
ding his aunt and cousin good by, and starting with his uncle on their jour¬ 
ney. 

> 
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They took the steamboat train for New York; and Lawrence, after sleep¬ 
ing soundly “ as a top,” as he said, “ on that pantry-sheLQ” — meaning the 
berth in the state-room, — awoke the ne;ct morning in the great city. 

He had a few hours to look about him, while his uncle transacted some 
business; then they crossed the river in a ferry-boat, (how keenly the boy 
enjoyed all that 1) and, taking a train on the other side, rattled away, across 
New Jersey, and far up into Pennsylvania, reaching Scranton the same 
evening. 

It was, of course, a delightful journey to the boy, and he was almost sorry 
when it came to an end. Yet the end was the most interesting part of it 
The train went winding in among the mountains that enclose the Lackawan¬ 
na Valley; they were covered with wild forests, still bright with the glori¬ 
ous tints of October, and, through a deep ravine that divided them, a beau¬ 
tiful stream — rightly named “ Roaring Brook ” — came rushing down. On 
the other side from this, — that is, on the right, — Little Roaring Brook 
came leaping from the rocks in white cascades, and, disappearing for a mo¬ 
ment under the railroad bridge, fell into the larger stream below. Then 
Lawrence had exciting glimpses of steaming colliery buildings, with their 
black mounds — almost mountains — of waste coal and slate from the mines, 
pushing out into the narrow valley. Then the train passed within sight of 
immense iron mills and blast furnaces, dashing and flaming in the early twi¬ 
light ; then it came to a stop; and an omnibus whirled them away to a hotel 
in the city. 

It was too late to see much of Scranton that night; but Lawrence con¬ 
soled himself with anticipations of pleasure in going about with his uncle the 
next morning. He was, however, destined to be disappointed. 

A tall gentleman, in gray overcoat and gray whiskers, whom he left talk¬ 
ing with his uncle in the reading-room, was still at the hotel the next morn¬ 
ing. After breakfast, a buggy came to the door of the hotel, — for himself 
and his uncle, Lawrence supposed; but no, it was for the tall gentleman; 
and the Doctor was going to ride with him. 

“ I’ve an engagement with this man,” said the Doctor, taking his nephew 
aside; " and I see his buggy has seats for only two. But you won’t mind 
being left alone for a few hours.” 

O, certainly not,” said Lawrence, with as cheerful a face as he could 
assume, though with a swelling heart. And his uncle rode away. 

He watched the buggy as it disappeared up the long street; then a 
strange feeling of desolation came over him. The town was full of things 
worth seeing, but how could he, an utter stranger, hope to find them out ? 
If he could only have gone in the buggy! 

It was not his way, however, to spend much time in lamenting things that 
could not be helped. The morning was fine. The sunlight was beauti¬ 
ful on the mountains. “ There’s no use feeling bad,” thought he. “ I’m 
lucky to be here, any way. I can see the river and the city, if nothing else.” 

So he went out, in good spirits, and spent the forenoon very happily. 
Yet he was n’t quite satisfied with himself when he returned to the hotel at 
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cradle. “ There was n*t a glass thing in the house that he did n’t talk about, 
and tell us how it was made.” 

“ Yes, and did n’t you like to have me ? ” said Lawrence. “ You made me 
tell you over and over again how your little ruby cup was made.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; for that is very pretty, with my initials engraved on it, and 
the little flower-wreath around them to match yours. But coal, — ugly black 
coal I — I don’t see what there is interesting in that! ” 

" Lawrence does, and I am very glad of it,” said the Doctor. “ How 
would you like to’see where the coal comes from, — eh, Lawrence ?” 

“ That’s what I’ve been wishing for! ” exclaimed the boy. “ If I could 
only go into a coal mine! ” 

The good Doctor smiled. “ Well, now, I ’ll tell you what I have been 
thinking. Some gentlemen of my acquaintance talk of purchasing coal 
lands in Pennsylvania; and they have their eye on some near Scranton, in 
Luzerne County, — which you will find, when you turn to your map, about 
the centre of the northeastern quarter of the State. They have asked me to 
go out and look at this property for them, and I think of starting next week. 
Would you like to go with me ? ” 

Lawrence fairly leaped out of his chair with delight ‘‘ Would IPO imcle ! ” 

“ There she goes again ! ” said Ethel, with a rueful fece, holding pussy’s 
nightgown in her hand, having pulled it off in a vain attempt to detain the 
runaway. ‘‘ Why could n’t you keep still, coz, when she was just getting so 
quiet ? ” 

“Why, I’m going to Pennsylvania ! ” cried Lawrence,—as if that were 
excuse enough for the wildest conduct 

“ Yes, but you need n’t dance up and down that way, if you are ! Now 
she won’t go to sleep to-night! ” 

“ Neither will Lawrence, I *m afraid,” said his aunt “ He shouldn’t have 
been told of anything so exciting until morning.” 

The Doctor laughed, and said, “ I knew he would have to lie awake one 
night, thinking of it, and that may as well be to-night.” 

Lawrence seemed to be of the same opinion. He went to bed as usual; 
but he did n’t want to sleep. He lay awake, thinking of the promised jour¬ 
ney, and of coal mines and miners, for an hour or two. He was so excited, 
that when he fell asleep at last he dreamed that he was a locomotive in 
nightcap and nightgown, and that, takihg fright at the sound of a gun, he 
ran off the track, and smashed up a long passenger train. Then it seemed 
to him that the noise he had taken for a gun was in fact the explosion of his 
own boiler; then, that he was the engineer, and that he was knocked veiy 
high by repeated explosions, which would n’t let him come down out of the 
freezing weather. He awoke, in the midst of his trouble, to find that he had 
thrown off the bed-clothes, that he was shivering with the cold, and that a 
window-bUnd was slamming. 

The days seemed very long to the boy, until at last the time came for bid¬ 
ding his aunt and cousin good by, and starting with his uncle on their jour¬ 
ney. 
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They took the steamboat train for New York; and Lawrence, after sleep¬ 
ing soundly “ as a top,” as he said, ‘‘ on that pantry-shelf,” — meaning the 
berth in the state-room, — awoke the ne;ct morning in the great city. 

He had a few hours to look about him, while his uncle transacted some 
business; then they crossed the river in a ferry-boat, (how keenly the boy 
enjoyed all that!) and, taking a train on the other side, rattled away, across 
New Jersey, and far up into Pennsylvania, reaching Scranton the same 
evening. 

It was, of course, a delightful journey to the boy, and he was almost sorry 
when it came to an end. Yet the end was the most interesting part of it 
The train went winding in among the mountains that enclose the Lackawan¬ 
na Valley; they were covered with wild forests, still bright with the glori¬ 
ous tints of October, and, through a deep ravine that divided them, a beau¬ 
tiful stream — rightly named “ Roaring Brook” — came rushing down. On 
the other side firom this, — that is, on the right, — Little Roaring Brook 
came leaping firom the rocks in white cascades, and, disappearing for a mo¬ 
ment under the railroad bridge, fell into the larger stream below. Then 
Lawrence had exciting glimpses of steaming colliery buildings, with their 
black mounds — almost mountains — of waste coal and slate fi-om the mines, 
pushing out into the narrow valley. Then the train passed within sight of 
immense iron mills and blast furnaces, flashing and flaming in the early twi¬ 
light ; then it came to a stop; and an omnibus whirled them away to a hotel 
in the city. 

It was too late to see much of Scranton that night; but Lawrence con¬ 
soled himself with anticipations of pleasure in going about with his uncle the 
next morning. He was, however, destined to be disappointed. 

A tall gendeman, in gray overcoat and gray whiskers, whom he left talk¬ 
ing with his uncle in the reading-room, was still at the hotel the next morn¬ 
ing. After breakfast, a buggy came to the door of the hotel, — for himself 
and his uncle, Lawrence supposed; but no, it was for the tall gendeman; 
and the Doctor was going to ride with him. 

“ I Ve an engagement with this man,” said the Doctor, taking his nephew 
aside; and I see his buggy has seats for only two. But you won’t mind 
being left alone for a few hours.” 

O, certainly not,” said Lawrence, with as cheerful a fece as he could 
assume, though with a swelling heart. And his uncle rode away. 

He watched the buggy as it disappeared up the long street; then a 
strange feeling of desolation came over him. The town was full of things 
worth seeing, but how could he, an utter stranger, hope to find them out ? 
If he could only have gone in the buggy! 

It was not his way, however, to spend much time in lamenting things that 
could not be helped. The morning was fine. The sunlight was beauti¬ 
ful on the mountains. ‘‘ There’s no use feeling bad,” thought he. “ I’m 
lucky to be here, any way. I can see the river and the city, if nothing else.” 

So he went out, in good spirits, and spent the forenoon very happily. 
Yet he was n’t quite satisfied with himself when he returned to the hotel at 
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dinner-time. He had seen and enjoyed many things, but not what he most 
wished to see, — the interior of a coal mine. He had stood in silent wonder 
before more than one great colliery building, and heard the thundering crash 
of the coal dumped into the breakers; he had even looked into one, and 
seen the loaded cars from the deep mines whirled u^ swiftly, by the powerful 
engines, out of the black pit, and whirled back again empty, with terrible 
rapidity, and he had asked himself if he would ever have the courage to go 
down in one of them. He thought he would, if any one familiar with the 
mines would go with him; but everybody he saw appeared too busy to give 
a lad like him the least attention. I must make acquaintances,” thought 
he ; and he determined to begin at the dinner-table,—his uncle not having 
returned. 

At dinner, however, he was quite disheartened by what he saw. Sixteen 
young men sat at the same table with himself, and scarcely sixteen words 
were spoken by all of them during the solemn ceremony of eating. They 
were all good-looking, and had clean dickies, and white foreheads, and ap¬ 
peared so intelligent, and so much at their ease, that their unsocial behavior 
(}uite astonished him. Indeed, it overcame him so, that he would no more 
have ventured to break the awful silence by speaking loud than if he had 
been sitting in his uncle’s church-pew during sermon-time. 

While he was wondering what they could all be tliinking about, another 
young man entered,—a very young man, I may say, for his age could 
scarcely have exceeded that of Lawrence himself, although his surprisingly 
cool and self-possessed manners made him appear much older. He had a 
pleasant face, a jaunty short jacket, and large side-pockets. In these he car¬ 
ried his hands, and, in one of them, the end of a cane, which stuck up be¬ 
hind him at about the angle of a plough-handle. He looked around with a 
knowing expression, and finally, seeming, after mature thought on the sub¬ 
ject, to have selected Lawrence as a table-companion, went and sat down 
opposite him. 

“ Here, Muff! ” said he; and Lawrence noticed that he was followed by a 
very small dog, in a very large fleece of white curls, that made him look as if 
Nature had at first designed him for a dog, but had afterwards changed her 
mind, and finished him up as a sheep. 

The young man took the cane from his pocket, held it up directly over the 
animal’s upturned nose, and dropped it Click I—the animal’s jaws flew 
open like a trap, and caught it 

“ Turn three times ! ” said the young man. 

The animal immediately got up on his hind legs, with his head thrown 
back, balancing the stick, and began to revolve, like a capstan with a lever 
thrust through it 

“ Go ! ” said the young man; and the dog, dropping down on all fours, 
still holding the cane, retired with it to the door of the dining-room, where 
he laid it down under the hat-table, and put his paws on it, and kept vigilant 
guard over it, against all comers. The tall head-waiter made one or two at¬ 
tempts to turn him out, but got growled and snapped at so smartly that he 
finally let him remain. 
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Everybody appeared to be amused by this trifling* incident, especially 
some children at a table near by, who could not laugh enough to see the tall 
waiter retreat from such a tangled little ball of wool. Even the solemn 
young men relaxed their grave countenances, and from that moment became 
sociable. 

Meanwhile, the dog’s youthful master, not appearing in the least aware 
that either he or his pet had done anything extraordinary, glanced over the 
bill of fare, with the air of a person making judicious selections. Then 
he gave his order, calling the young lady who waited on him “ Sis,” and 
talking to her very much as if he had been an old friend of her father’s, 
and held her on his knee when she was little. Then, resting his arms on 
the table, he looked across it at Lawrence, and gave a short nod. 

Lawrence gave a short nod in return. 

" Fine day,” said the young fellow. 

^ Beautiful,” replied Lawrence, adding, “ That’s a splendid pup of yours,” 
— though he knew that splendid was n’t just the word. 

“ He ’ll do,” said the young fellow, with a glance at the door. “ ‘ No dogs 
allowed in the dining-hall,’ says the chap in the white apron, as I came in. 
‘ Is that the rule of this hotel ? ’ says 1. ‘ Yes, sir,’ says he. ‘ And a 
very good rule it is,’ says I; ‘but it don’t say anything about sheep ’; and, 
while we were talking, Muff and I walked in. I’d like to see the place 
where Muff and I can’t go I — Thank you, sis,” to the young lady bring¬ 
ing his dinner. —“ Acquainted in Scranton ? ” 

Lawrence said no,—he arrived in town only the evening before with his 
uncle. 

“ Indeed! I came with my uncle, Mr. Fitz Adjgn, the celebrated min¬ 
ing engineer. You’ve heard of him, of course ? ” 

Lawrence was forced to own that he had not heard of the celebrated Mr. 
Fitz Adam. Thereupon the young fellow laid down his knife and fork, and 
looked at him over his plate with mild astonishment, making Lawrence pain¬ 
fully aware how much he had lowered himself in his (the young fellow’s) es¬ 
teem by that confession. 

“ May I ask where you came from, sir ? ” he said, — as if that must be a 
curious country, indeed, where the inhabitants had never heard of his uncle. 

Lawrence hardly knew at first what to make of this impertinence, but 
wisely concluded to make a joke of it. 

“ I am from Massachusetts,” said he, with a droll smile just puckering the 
comers of his mouth. “ And my uncle is the distinguished Doctor Dean. 
You have heard of him, of course ? ” 

The young fellow laughed, and nodded at Lawrence approvingly; and 
Lawrence felt that this reply had raised him again in the young gentleman’s 
esteem. “We are even on that. — Butter, if you please, sis. Thank you, 
sis. And see here, sis ! — can’t you get me a piping - hot sweet potato ? 
I ’ll remember you in my will, if you ’ll be so kind as to oblige me.” Then, 
taming again to Lawrence: “ We ’re bound to speak well of our uncles, I 
see, though mine served me a remarkably shabby trick this morning.” 
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How so ? ” 

“ He left me asleep in my bed, and, as near as I can find out, went off to 
ride with another gentleman.” 

“ Exactly what my uncle did by me ! ” said Lawrence, " only I was n’t 
asleep in bed. Is your uncle a tall man in gray overcoat and gray whis¬ 
kers ? ” 

“The very same! You don’t say he and your imcle — well! this is a 
coincidence! Your hand on it! ” And the young fellow stretched his arm 
across the table. “ My name,” said he, “ is Mr. Clarence Fitz Adam.” 

“ Mine is Lawrence Livingstone.” And from tliat moment they were 
fnends. 

“ I wish you had been with me this morning,” said Mr. Qarence, wiping 
his elbow, —for he had dipped it into the gravy when he shook hands. “ I 
have seen Scranton outside, inside, and ” — he pointed downward, mysteri¬ 
ously — “ underside.” 

“ Not in the coal mines ? ” said Lawrence, with a pang of envy. “ I 
wanted to go down in a shaft, but did n’t know how the thing was to be 
done.” 

“ You ain’t bashful, I hope ? You ’ll find bashfulness don’t pay, if you are 
going through the world,” said Mr. Qarence, with an air of old experience. 
“ The world’s a big shop. ‘ No admittance,’ says the chap at the door. 
* O, excuse me ! ’ you say, and back out But what do I say ? ^ No ad¬ 
mittance ? Certainly, that’s all right, — an excellent regulation ; but, if you 
please, sir,’ —: then I go on and ask questions, and the first thing he knows, 
he is showing me round. Come, I ’ll get my pup fed, then we ’ll take a stroll 
together.” 

Lawrence was well pleased, for he was certain Mr. Clarence must be a 
capital fellow to go about with. 

They walked down the street arm in arm, and crossed the river on the 
railroad bridge. 

“ This is the famous Lackawanna, as I suppose you have learned,” said 
Mr. Qarence, pointing downwards at the hurrying water. “ It is the stream 
that gives its name to all this coal region about Scranton. This side of the 
river,” he continued, when they had crossed, “ is Hyde Park. It is the fifth 
ward of the city. Let’s climb the bank above the railroad, and get a view. 
These,” said he, turning, when they had reached a favorable point, —“ these 
plain-looking little houses right before us here are miners’ houses.” 

“ I don’t see but that they look very much like the houses of any other 
class of laborers,” said Lawrence; “ and I had imagined, somehow, they 
must be different, — little, low, black, dismal, mysterious huts, to correspond 
with the miners’ dismal occupation, you know.” 

“ They may be so in some countries. But in this favored land of liberty,” 
said Mr. Clarence, smiling at his own eloquence, “the miners are so well 
paid, that they can afford to live very comfortably, as you see.” 

“ Well,” he went on, pointing with his cane, “ there are the banks of the 
Lackawanna, and the railroad bridge we came over. We are here on the 
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west bank ; and there is the main part of the city on the east or left bank. 
This is all Scranton, — a fine, large city, as you see. But it has all been 
built up within a few years. A few years ago, this country was all a wilder¬ 
ness. Do you know what has noade the difference ? Coal, anthracite coal,” 
Mr. Clarence continued, answering his own question. Coal built those 
fine brick blocks, those churches, hotels, stores. Coal built those big blast 
furnaces and iron mills. Coal built the railroads you and 1 came in on yes¬ 
terday. Coal has done all this, and more,”— adding, by way of climax, “it 
has brought me the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“ This is a funny-looking brick church, up on the hill behind us,” said 
Lawrence, “with the end cracked open, and the sides held up with 
props.” 

“Yes. And just beyond it you’ll see a house tipped up on one end, 
great pits in the earth, and other irregularities. Can you guess how they 
came about ? Coal is to blame here too. There are mines all under where 
we stand. They extend like so ihany streets beneath the streets of the 
town, — two or tiiree hundred feet below, of course. In place of houses and 
blocks down.there, as you’ll see, for we are going into a mine presently. 
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they have what they call pillars,—pillars of coal, — which they leave to sup¬ 
port the country above, when they are undermining it That is a very im¬ 
portant consideration, where a city stands. But it seems they did n’t leave 
quite support enough under this part; for one day the ground began to 
^ake and tremble; and it shook and trembled, every little while, all that 
day and night, and all .the next day, and the great pillars down there groaned 
and complained ; and now and then the coal would fly off from them, as if 
it was angr)% and the props — for they put wooden props under the roof, be¬ 
sides—broke like pipe-stems; and finally, the next night, the crash came. 
The pillars had finally given way, and the country had settled. It looks now 
as if a young earthquake had kicked it.” 

“ Who pays the damages under such circumstances ? ” 

“ I believe that question has n’t been decided yet. The owner of the land 
sells house-lots, reserving the right to mine the coal under them. He sells 
the right to the coal companies. Coal companies take out too much coal, — 
crash, — down go the house-lots, with the houses on them. Who is to 
blame ? You see, it is a delicate legal point,” added Mr. Clarence, in his 
fine way. And now, what do you say to going down and taking a look at 
that underground country ? ” 

“ I should be delighted to ! ” said Lawrence. 

“ Well, come along. I ’ve been here before, you see. Come, Muff! ” 
And Mr. Clarence led the way, swinging his cane. 

y. T. Trowbridge, 


CARL. 

“ T T EU — EU ! ” said the wind. “ Here I am again! ” And he gave 
-tJ. little Carl Richter’s window a shake so that the panes rattled till 
they almost fell in pieces, and then he flew off, — like the wild fellow he was. 

Carl started up in bed and opened his eyes wide. “ That’s the old north¬ 
east ! ” said he, and began to listen. It was dark, as if it were the middle 
of the night, and Carl could not see anything in the room ; only a patch of 
gray in the blackness showed where the window was. But he could hear a 
curious noise, or rather a good many different noises, that made him open 
his eyes wider than ever, only there was nobody there to see how big 
and round they got to be. First, there was the wind, that seemed trying to 
get in at all the doors and windows of the house, blowing and whistling, as 
if it were so cold, — so cold, — and wanted to get into Carl’s own warm little 
bed and be tucked up snug. Then there were the pine-trees sobbing and 
sighing to themselves, and Carl knew that far up the mountain, and for miles 
and miles away, all the pines were moaning and bending, just like those at 
his father’s door. Then — and it was to this that Cvl was listening so 
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eagerly—there was a sort of muffled roar, that grew louder and louder, and 
suddenly a report almost like that of a cannon, and after that a horrid, chok¬ 
ing sound, as if some terribly big creature were trying to draw a deep breath, 
and then the roar again. I know more than one little boy, no youi^er than 
Carl was, who would have scampered under the bed-clothes, and perhaps 
called for his mother to come, on hearing that dreadful noise. I know 
one little boy who would have thought that a bear was in the room, or un¬ 
der the bed, and 1 am pretty sure that he would have screamed, and that his 
mother would have had to sit by him and hold his hand till he fell asleep 
again. But Carl did none of these things, and was n’t in the least frightened. 
He had heard the same noise often enough before, and knew perfectly well 
what it meant “ That’s the old Northeast! ” said he again, “ and bluster¬ 
ing more than ever.” But he did not say it in English as I have written it 
down, for Carl was a little German boy, and used to troll out the funniest 
long sentences, that would sound to your ears as if he were saying nothing 
but ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! And to hear little Sophie, who was only three years 
old, try to sputter out some ugly word, — that would have made you laugh 
indeed. Carl knew enough of English to talk to the people who came to see 
his father, for they lived in America, where it is not everybody who can un¬ 
derstand German. That seemed very strange to CarL But always at home 
Carl spoke in German, — to his father and mother, and to Sophie and 
Johann, and to the cow and the robins, and to the dear old dog, whom he 
always called “ Thou,” and whom he loved better than anything else that he 
had in the world. 

Carl had come to America when he was a very little baby, — for too little 
to know an)rthing of the land where he was bom, or even the passage in the 
great ship ; so his only associations were with the rocky nook where he now 
lived, and the little house around which the wind whistled that wild autumn 
morning. It was on the coast, with a great bare mountain rising up behind 
it, and the merry sea in front, — the sea over which Carl had been carried, a 
little, imconscious baby, in his mother’s arms. Often and often when he had 
been listening to his mother’s stories of the country where he was bora, and 
which she loved so well, Carl would go out and sit on the rocks and rest his 
little brown cheek on his hand, and look across the silver sea as it flashed 
and danced in the sunlight ‘‘ When 1 am a man, I will go back to the 
fatherland,” he would say to himself. But he loved the new home too; 
there was the mountain to climb, and the rocks to play among, and his 
mother had planted a little patch of German daisies in the garden, that 
bloomed and smelled as sweet as they ever could have done anywhere. 
Then there were the beach and the sea, and Carl already owned a little boat, 
which he could row all alone; he could even take Johann with him some¬ 
times, when the sea was quiet, and the little boy would promise to sit stilL 
Carl had never been to school, for the nearest house was two miles off; but 
his mother had taught him to read and to write, and he could swim, and row, 
and drive the horse, and milk the cow, and he was learning to sail a boat, — 
yes, and sometimes he could tell when a storm was coming. He was the 
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oldest of the children; then there were Johann, and Sophie, and the new 
baby, who was so very little that he had n’t any name at all. They were all 
great sturdy children, with blue eyes and yellow hair, and fair, merry &ces ; 
only Carl was not fair, but as brown as a little Indian, with the sun and wind. 
And now you know what it was that Carl heard as he sat up in bed and lis¬ 
tened. It was the sound of the waves that were beating on the rocks of 
Spouting Point 

Carl put his hand cautiously over to the side of the bed where Johann was, 
to see if he was awake. But Johann was certainly sound asleep; he had 
been playing hard all the day before, and slept as quietly as if the gentlest 
summer breeze were blowing. Then Carl got out of bed softly, so as not to 
wake him, and pattered along with his little bare feet to the ^ndow. It was 
still dark, but the east was beginning to grow gray, and down on the point 
he could see a white line of foatn shooting up and fading away in the dark¬ 
ness again. He stayed there, kneeling down at the window, watching the 
white gleam that was a hundred times finer than, any fountain, till he began 
to feel cold. By this time it was a good deal lighter, and Carl could dis¬ 
tinguish the rocks quite plainly. “ I will get up and go to see the breakers,” 
he said; “ it is nearly time for the moming-red.” So he dressed himself 
quietly and quickly, always careful not to disturb Johann, and crept down 
stairs with his shoes in his hand. When he passed the door of the room 
where his mother was sleeping, he stopped a moment, and put his hand on 
the latch. Then he thought, “ No, I will not wake her; I shall be back 
before she wakes,” and was creeping away again. But the mother was 
waking, and heard; or was it only the mother’s love which never sleeps, 
and which felt the little footsteps so dear to her ? However that may be, 
Carl heard the mother’s voice calling to him. 

** Where art thou going, child ? ” said she, when he had come into the 
room, and was standing beside her bed, and she saw that he was dressed in 
what he called his “ weather-clothes.” 

" Dost thou not hear the wind, Miitterchen ? ” said Carl, kissing her. ‘‘ I 
am going to the point, to see the wind toss the waves about That will be 
fine to-day! ” 

“ Carl, Carl, why canst thou not sleep soundly in thy bed ? ” said his 
mother, smiling. “ Thou art a true storm-chicken. Do not go among the 
rocks, lest thou stumble. And do not stay long, or I shall think something 
has befallen thee.” 

“ No, only a little,” said Carl. “ It is near the daybreak already. How is 
the little brother” 

‘‘ He sleeps,” said his mother, ‘‘ sweet as a little angel Do not go near 
the rocks; remember, Carl.” 

“ No, Miitterchen,” said Carl, kissing her again, and went out, and softly 
shut the door. Down stairs before the hearth lay the dog Bezo. He was 
awake, too, and when Carl put his little round head into the house-room, he 
rapped on the floor with his tail That was his way of saying good morning. 

“ Come, Bezo, and shake the sleep out of thine eyes,” cried Carl " Dost 
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thou not hear Northeast ? How the old fellow rages! Let us come out and 
mock him, Bezo ! ” 

But Bezo seemed to like the w a rm room better. He got up and stretched 
himself and yawned, licked the hand of his little master, and laid himself 
down again. 

“ Thou good-for-nothing! ” said Carl. " Thou wouldst sit all day long, 
and roast like a potato among the ashes, if I did not drag thee out Come ! ” 
he cried, and seized one of Bezo’s paws, and pulled him away from the warm 
hearth. Then he tied his hat on tight, and opened the outer door. 

Whew! That was a blast! 'At the very instant that Carl opened the 
door, came a furious gust that tipped his hat down over his eyes, and blew 
Bezo’s hair all the wrong way up his back. But Carl planted his sturdy 
little legs very far apart on the ground, and the wind didn’t succeed in 
knocking him over, though it made him stagger and clinch his hands hard. 
The pine-trees bent and rattled, and louder than ever Carl could hear the 
slap of the surf, and the roar of the coming waves. He pulled his hat on 
once more, and called to Bezo to keep up the dog’s spirits, but found he had 
not much breath to spare. “ That’s funny,” said he to himself, “ that when 
there is so much wind, I should have so little breath ! ” Then he started to 
run down to the beach as fast as the wind would let him. It blew in his 
fece, and tried to trip him up at every step, and once it nearly stole his hat, 
but Carl’s little brown fist clutched the brim just in time. Bezo kept along 
by his side, and so, panting and rosy, Carl stood, at last, just beyond high- 
water mark on the sand-strip. Down amid the sea-weed at his feet he saw 
Johann’s little boat, which their mother had rigged so carefully, and which 
Johann had been pla 3 ring with the day before. Carl took it up and put it on 
some rocks where it was safer, and fastened it down so that it might not be 
blown away. “ Poor Johann must not lose his boat till he can have a real 
one,” said Carl to himself, “ like mine.” 

Well, it was fine ! The waves seemed tumbling over one another in their 
haste to get to the land, and to swallow up the little boy who stood there so 
coolly just beyond their reach. But, after all, the breakwater and the pier 
made it comparatively calm where Carl was ; it was out on the rocks that he 
was looking, and there the spray was tossing and whirling, and great green 
walls of water rose every moment. Carl enjoyed it He knew the rough old 
rocks would hold their own against the angry water, and he clapped his 
hands and shouted every time a wave bigger than the rest fell and shivered 
itself into foam against them. But all of a sudden something caught his eye 
which was not the foam, — something out beyond on the sea. Could he 
have seen clearly ? Carl put his hand on Bezo’s head, and stared ; his heart 
almost stopped beating for a moment Another wave rose up, hurled itself 
against the crags, and then Carl saw the ship with its masts all broken, and 
a fragment of sail showing, come driving straight onwards. It was not a 
fishing-schooner, such as he saw every day passing, Carl knew at a glance, 
but a much larger vessel, evidently out of her course and helpless, drifting at 
the mercy of the merciless wind and sea. Poor little Carl stood looking on 
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in horror for a moment, and clutched Bezo’s hair so tightly that he whined. 
But Carl did n’t hear him; he was thinking of nothing but the ship, nearer 
and nearer every moment. He knew that there were men on board who 
were trying to guide her mdtions, and he knew, too, what the men on board 
did not, — of the terrible sunken ledge on which she would strike, unless 
some quick hand were there to grasp the rudder ; unless — Carl thought of 
the dear land over the sea, and perhaps on board there were some who came 
from thence,—countrymen, friends. The ledge seemed to Carl’s excited fancy 
to come to meet the fated ship ; he knew so well where the cruel rocks were 
waiting for their prey. 

“ I cannot bear it! ” cried he. “ Come, Bezo ! ” and he started out on the 
pier, cautiously yet swiftly. There was his little See-madchen fast to her 
moorings, and the oars lashed to a pile. Carl cast one glimpse at the break¬ 
ers, and listened to that savage roar again, and gulped down something like 
a great sob. “ I have been out in as rough a time with the father,’* 
said he, and knelt down, and began to untie the boat Bezo stood by 
him, puzzled and whining. Little Carl’s cheek was pale for all the sun¬ 
burn, but he only said to himself, “ I must show them the ledge,” over and 
over again, as if to keep down that curious rising in his throat; “ there is 
nobody else.” 

Suddenly came a dull sound that was not all the breaking of water, and 
Carl gave a cry and started to his feet, with one arm round the post to steady 
himself. It had come so soon. There was the vessel driven upon the ledge, 
and the breakers pounding, pounding, pounding. And back rang an an¬ 
swering cry to Carl’s, — the cry of men in sudden and utter despair, — and 
that drove every thought but one out of Carl’s generous, big heart. He stood 
up as tall as he could, and made a trumpet of his hand, and shouted in Eng¬ 
lish, “ See ! this boat comes ! ” forgetting that the wind drove his poor little 
voice back, and choked it, and utterly silenced it Then he turned, and 
gave one last look at the cottage. It was dark and still; behind it a great 
black mass rose that was the mountain; he knew that in a little while it 
would be red-capped, for the day was near. “The father must be here 
soon,” he muttered to himself, “ and I have been out in as rough a time.” 

Then he knelt down, and said the little prayer that he said every night at 
his mother’s knee, and then in another moment the See-madchen was on 
the top of a wave with every muscle in Carl’s arms in play, and Bezo 
crouched at his feet. He knew the boat would live in almost any sea, “ and 
I can swim, and so can Bezo,” he thought Bezo sat watching him, never 
stirring; his intelligent eyes never moved from Carl’s face. The tide was 
going out; that helped him. O that the ship might not go to pieces before 
he could reach her ! The little See-madchen could only hold three, — but 
Carl never thought of that; he pulled stoutly on. Now a light came in 
the cottage, at the window of his mother’s room. Carl thought of little 
Sophie, with her yellow hair, and her eyes like the blue forget-me-nots. And 
then a mighty wave came, and swept the poor little boat away like a feather. 
Carl saw the rocks looming, — put out a slender oar to stave off— 
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When I went to see Carl’s mother last summer, she took me out, crying, 
to the little grave. It is near the house, and they have planted the sweet 
German daisies upon it; and when I saw it they were all in bloom, and the 
tender grass spread its velvet over the mound. And while I stood there, she 
told me how Bezo had dragged Carl’s poor little body up on the beach, 
wounded and bleeding himself, but having lived long enough to save his 
master, he thought, and how, as the first sunlight made the mountain-top 
red, Carl’s father found them there, both dead. 



Johann stood by his mother’s side, and took her hand and kissed it. 
‘‘Yes, I have thee left, my Johann,” said she, “and we have not lost our 
Carl forever.” 

I stooped and picked one of the daisies which grew so fresh over the dead 
child, and I thought of the gallant little heart that had nourished the flower 
I held, and of the young life that was as sweet and fair, and of the love and 
tenderness of the Heaven that is over us all. 

Uly Nelson, 
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in horror for a moment, and clutched Bezo’s hair so tightly that he whined. 
But Carl did n’t hear him; he was thinking of nothing but the ship, nearer 
and nearer every moment. He knew that there were men on board who 
were trying to guide her motions, and he knew, too, what the men on board 
did not, — of the terrible sunken ledge on which she would strike, unless 
some quick hand were there to grasp the rudder ; unless — Carl thought of 
the dear land over the sea, and perhaps on board there were some who came 
from thence,—countrymen, friends. The ledge seemed to Carl’s excited fancy 
to come to meet the fated ship ; he knew so well where the cruel rocks were 
waiting for their prey. 

“ I cannot bear it! ” cried he. “ Come, Bezo ! ” and he started out on the 
pier, cautiously yet swiftly. There was his little See-madchen fast to her 
moorings, and the oars lashed to a pile. Carl cast one glimpse at the break¬ 
ers, and listened to that savage roar again, and gulped down something like 
a great sob. “ I have been out in as rough a time with the father,** 
said he, and knelt down, and began to untie the boat Bezo stood by 
him, puzzled and whining. Little Carl’s cheek was pale for all the sun¬ 
burn, but he only said to himself, “ I must show them the ledge,” over and 
over again, as if to keep down that curious rising in his throat; “ there is 
nobody else.” 

Suddenly came a dull sound that was not all the breaking of water, and 
Carl gave a cry and started to his feet, with one arm round the post to steady 
himself. It had come so soon. There was the vessel driven upon the ledge, 
and the breakers pounding, pounding, pounding. And back rang an an¬ 
swering cry to Carl’s, — the cry of men in sudden and utter despair, — and 
that drove every thought but one out of Carl’s generous, big heart. He stood 
up as tall as he could, and made a trumpet of his hand, and shouted in Eng¬ 
lish, “ See! this boat comes ! ” forgetting that the wind drove his poor little 
voice back, and choked it, and utterly silenced it. Then he turned, and 
gave one last look at the cottage. It was dark and still; behind it a great 
black mass rose that was the mountain; he knew that in a little while it 
would be red-capped, for the day was near. “The fether must be here 
soon,” he muttered to himself, “ and I have been out in as rough a time.” 

Then he knelt down, and said the little prayer that he said every night at 
his mother’s knee, and then in another moment the See-madchen was on 
the top of a wave with every muscle in Carl’s arms in play, and Bezo 
crouched at his feet He knew the boat would live in almost any sea, “ and 
I can swim, and so can Bezo,” he thought Bezo sat watching him, never 
stirring; his intelligent eyes never moved from Carl’s face. The tide was 
going out; that helped him. O that the ship might not go to pieces before 
he could reach her ! The little See-madchen could only hold three,—but 
Carl never thought of that; he pulled stoutly on. Now a light came in 
the cottage, at the window of his mother’s room. Carl thought of little 
Sophie, with her yellow hair, and her eyes like the blue forget-me-nots. And 
then a mighty wave came, and swept the poor little boat away like a feather. 
Carl saw the rocks looming, — put out a slender oar to stave off— 
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When I went to see Carl’s mother last summer, she took me out, crying, 
to the little grave. It is near the house, and they have planted the sweet 
German daisies upon it; and when I saw it they were all in bloom, and the 
tender grass spread its velvet over the mound. And while I stood there, she 
told me how Bezo had dragged Carl’s poor little body up on the beach, 
wounded and bleeding himself, but having lived long enough to save his 
master, he thought, and how, as the first sunlight made the mountain-top 
red, Carl’s father found them there, both dead. 



Johann stood by his mother’s side, and took her hand and kissed it. 
“ Yes, I have thee left, my Johann,” said she, “ and we have not lost our 
Carl forever.” 

I stooped and picked one of the daisies which grew so fresh over the dead 
child, and I thought of the gallant little heart that had nourished the flower 
I held, and of the young life that was as sweet and fair, and of the love and 
tenderness of the Heaven that is over us all. 

Idly Nelson, 
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CANDY-MAKING. 

I. 

I T was the evening of New Year’s Day, and Minnie and Mysie, seated 
upon a sofa, with a great box of bon-bons, the gift of Signor Magnifico, 
between them, seriously devoted themselves to its consideration. 

“ What a pity we cannot devour sweetmeats forever ! ” remarked Minnie, 
at last, laying down a charming rose-colored heart with a profound sigh. 

Mysie did not answer; m fact, her mouth was too full to admit of speech, 
and Minnie, after dreamily regarding the bonbonnQre for a few moments, 
continued: “ It is all very well to laugh at George the Third for asking 

how the apple got inside the dumpling, but I should really like to inquire 
how the drop of cream gets inside a chocolate Duchesse, or the liquid into 
a wine or brandy drop.” 

“ I can inform you how it gets out,” replied Mysie, savagely rubbing away 
at a spot upon her pet blue silk dress, caused by incautiously biting a Du¬ 
chesse in two instep of putting it into her mouth entire. 

“ How it gets out of blue silk ? You can tell me that to-morrow, if you 
please ; but meantime how does it get into the Duchesse ? ” persisted Min¬ 
nie, who was in an inquiring mood. 

A peal at the door-bell, and the appearance of Signor Magnifico’s tall fig¬ 
ure in the drawing-room, prevented the wise reply Mysie doubtless would 
have made ; and Minnie, instead of speculating upon the gift, proceeded to 
thank the giver after her own pretty fashion. 

“ They are all delicious, especially the chocolates Duchesse,” said she, in 
conclusion, with a sly smile at Mysie, who muttered something about “ A 
delusion and a snare.” 

“ But, Signor Magnifico, how does the cream get inside the chocolate ? ” con¬ 
tinued Minnie raising her large eyes imploringly to Magnifico’s puzzled face. 

I am sure I don’t know. I ’ll send and ask the fellow that makes them, 
if you like,” said he, after a moment’s consideration. ^ 

“ Do, please. How charmingly you always suggest the road out of a 
dilemma! ” said Minnie,' gratefully. 

“ But I can suggest a still better one,” interposed Mysie, " Take us to 
see * the fellow,’ as you call him, at his work. I have not the least idea of 
how candies are made.” 

Whether Magnifico was delighted with this suggestion or not, he professed 
to be so, and an expedition to the candy factory was arranged for the follow¬ 
ing day, which obligingly turned up one of the brightest and bluest of tb« 
year. 

Punctually at the appointed hour appeared Magnifico, and a short drive 
brought the party to the famous saloon of fountains and flowers, singing- 
birds, and great green toads; not to mention cakes, ice-creams, and other 
delights of our first fifteen years. Having provided his two merry charges 
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with all the dainties they would accept, Signor Magnifico left them for a 
few moments, and returned in company with a young gentleman, whom he 
announced as the best avmlable authority upon the question in point, and 
c^ligingly willing to put his experience at the service of the young ladies, 
who gratefully accepted it 

“ I do not know so much of the details as I might,” modestly began Mr. 
Son, “ but I will introduce my foreman to you. He is a real enthusiast in 
his art, and I think you will find him thoroughly posted.” 

So saying, Mr. Son led the way down a broad flight of steps and through 
a clean stone passage to a large subterraneous room fitted with several mar¬ 
ble tables, a long wooden bench, and one or two brick furnaces. The good- 
natured-looking foreman, with his two assistants, was busy in opening some 
barrels of sugar just rolled in, but, summoned by Mr. Son, wiped his hands 
upon his white apron, and came smilingly forward. 

“ Good morning, Devine, what are you about to-day down here ? ” began 
Mr. Son. 

“ Well, sir, I thought of making some kisses and conversations, fish, ele¬ 
phants, and fancies. They tell me the stock is getting low up stairs,” said 
the artist in candies, glancing at onfe of the furnaces, over which bubbled a 
great copper kettle of sirup. 

“ That will do very well,” replied Mr. Son. “ These ladies and gentleman 
want to see something of the process of candy-making, and I should like to 
have you show them whatever you can about it, and explain the rest.” 

“ Yes sir, I ’ll do all that with pleasure, but the prettiest part of candy¬ 
making is the crystallized work, and that I have nothing to do with, you 
know.” 

“ Yes, we must go up stairs to see that; but you have a good deal to tell 
about down here,” said Mr. Son, comfortingly; and then, turning to his 
guests, he politely invited them to ask what questions they chose, and to help 
themselves to information or to candies, at their own discretion. Mysie, 
thus let loose upon the unfortunate foreman, at once began plying him with 
questions after her usual remorseless fashion, while Minnie and Magnifico 
talked alternate candy and South America with Mr. Son. 

“ What kind of sugar do you principally use ? ” began Mysie. 

“ The purest refined, such as you see here,” said the artist, with a look 
toward the just opened barrels. “ And our sugar is sugar. Instead of terra 
alba, such as some people that I could name, and won’t, use in the propor¬ 
tion of seven tenths terra alba to three tenths sugar.” 

“ What is terra alba ? ” asked Mysie, aghast 

“ The words are Italian, and mean white earth, and the stuff is a good deal 
like plaster-of-Paris,” explained Devine. "In the first place, it was brought 
in by foreign ships as ballast, and thrown into the docks to get rid of it 
This same mean scamp thought it would be good for adulterating sugar, and 
bogged a few loads to try; and now it is largely sold to confectioners at 
three or four cents a pound, while sugar is seventeen cents. That is to 
say, I am told so, for not an ounce of terra alba has ever gone into my can¬ 
dies.” 
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Of course not,” assented Mysie, hastily. And is all the sugar alike for 
the different sorts of candy ? ” 

“ By no means. This white you see here is East Boston crushed, and is 
the best for my purposes, because it is the sweetest; but for crystallized 
work, they must have Stuart’s New York crushed, and then powder it The 
East Boston won’t make the sparkling surface that the Stuart does. Then 
again, the icing for cakes and all sorts of ornamental frosting must be made 
from powdered sugar, or it cannot be worked as they want to have it. But 
these three sorts are all of the same grade and price, all first-class sugars.” 

“ Yes, and now how do you begin the candy ? ” asked Mysie, her mind at 
rest upon the sugar question. 

“ Like this,” replied the artist, taking off the cover of the great copper 
kettle, and showing it half full of a thick, transparent sirup boiling at great 
speed. 

“ That is nothing but sugar and water so far, and it has boiled for about 
twenty minutes,” said he. “ Let us see if it is ready for candy yet. John, 
the basin.” 

The basin, half filled with cold water, was presented, and the smiling artist, 
dipping his hand into it for a moment, in the next thrust it into the bubbling 
caldron, scooped up some of the sirup, and plunged his hand again into the 
basin. 
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" Oh ! Did n’t it scald you ? ” exclaimed Mysie. 

“ Not in the least, although it easily might, if I were careless,” said the 
foreman, complacently drawing a piece of clear barley-candy from the basin 
of water, and presenting it to Mysie. 

“ You will see it is not yet quite brittle ; it needs about two minutes more. 
John, are the marble slabs well buttered ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, all ready,” replied the attentive John, bringing forward two large 
saucepans and setting them upon the edge of the furnace. 

“ There ! ” exclaimed the artist, who had hastily made another dive into the 
kettle and then into the basin. “ Another minute would ruin it,” — and, seiz¬ 
ing the copper, he poured a portion of its contents into each of the two 
saucepans, and then emptied the remainder upon the two buttered marble 
slabs, where it lay in great golden transparent masses of about the consis¬ 
tency of raw pound-cake. 

“ Won’t it run off ? ” asked Miselle, as she noticed the gradual spread of 
the lake nearest to her. 

“ No. If it threatened to, I should lay down one of these iron rods to 
stop it; but it’s seldom I have to use them. Now I think we will make 
lemon candy of this lump, and checkerberry of the other, — those will be 
pretty colors to gcf together ; then one saucepan shall be cinnamon, and the 
other clove, or half clove and half rose, if you think it would be better.” 

“ Yes, let us have it rose, by all means,” replied Mysie, gravely; and while 
Minnie and Magnihco drew near to look, the artist, taking from a shelf one 
of a number of vials with tubes in their mouths, pulled open with his fingers 
one of the lumps of candy and poured some drops of the essence into it 
Then he closed the sides of the hole over it, and made another, remark¬ 
ing : “ A little of this goes a great way. Those few drops will flavor the 

whole lump, and I shut it up inside to keep it from evaporating. That is the 
lemon, and I am going to make clear candy of that, because somehow lemon 
flavor always seems to belong to clear candies. The checkerberry, now, 
shall be both clear and pulled ; or, if you say so, we will divide the lump, and 
have clear checkerberry, and pulled peppermint.” 

“ I think that would be best Peppermint suggests pulled candy, if pulled 
means the opaque sort, like cream candy,” replied Mysie, with an air of de¬ 
liberation. 

“ Yes, that’s it, and in a minute I will show you how it gets so,” replied 
the artist, seizing a broadsword handed him by the patient John, and divid¬ 
ing the unflavored lump of candy, now become quite stiff and firm, into two 
equal parts. One of these he flavored with checkerberry and the other with 
peppermint essence, and then began, partly with his own fingers, partly by 
aid of the broadsword, to turn and work the latter lump, much as a cook 
works her lump of pie-paste, before rolling it out 

“Is n’t it still hot ? ” asked Mysie, putting one finger upon the candy, and 
withdrawing it burnt 

“ O yes, the inside of it is boiling now, and only an experienced hand can 
safely meddle with it The boys who come here to work generally get a 
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lesson, in the first day, that they remember. They see me handling the 
candy, and so they take hold — once.’* 

“It is like lava,” remarked Magnifico. “I have seen masses of that, 
almost cold upon the outside, when, an inch below the surface, there was 
heat enough to take the skin off your hand.” 



“ This is cool enough for pulling, now,” said the artist, gathering up the 
lump of peppermint candy in his hands, and suddenly throwing it over a great 
hook set in a stone post beside the table. Then, before it had time to cling 
or drop, he pulled it toward him in a great shining band, threw it again over 
the hook, pulled it out again, and so on, with quick, unceasing motion, while 
the candy, from a mere lump of gold-colored, bubbly sirup, became pure 
white, opaque, and fibrous, like a skein of glittering silk threads. The artist 
was now too busy to speak, and Mr. Son put in a few words of explanation. 

“ All but clear candies are pulled in this way, the coloring and flavoring 
being added first. Cream candy, usually flavored with vanilla, is pulled into 
the long bars in which it is sold, and then laid away for two or three weeks 
to ripen. That is the way it gets the soft, mellow consistency so much val¬ 
ued, although dealers generally prefer to buy it while brittle and hard, as 
that is a proof of its being new. Stick candy, after pulling, is either rolled 
under the hand upon the marble, or put through a machine which shapes the 
sticks. This lot, however — ” 

“ There,” interrupted the artist, unhooking his skein of silk from the post, 
doubling it up, and tossing it into the hands of an assistant “ Keep that 
warm until I am ready for it” 
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“ Sec the footlights and the prompter’s box,” exclaimed Minnie, as the boy, 
hastening to the table at the other side of the room, laid the lump of candy 
close before a row of gas jets burning just above the surface of the table, and 
surrounded on three sides by a tin cover or hood. Leaving the assistant to 
turn and toast the skein of peppermint candy before these footlights, Mysie 
returned to watch the artist, who had already poured out and flavored his 
cinnamon candy, and was now pulling it, while another assistant divided the 
contents of the second saucepan, and flavored one half with clove, and the 
other with rose. 

The artist was now fully absorbed in his work, and tossed and pulled his 
glittering skeins without an attempt at speech. Mr. Son played the part of 
chorus. “ If the candy gets cool before it is pulled, it all has to be melted 
over, and when he is making three or four kinds at once, like this, he has to 
give his whole attention to it, and move pretty quickly too,” said he. 

But now the peppermint, the cinnamon, the clove, and the rose were 
pulled, and the lemon, the checkerberry, and the barley, or unflavored candy, 
were left clear, and the last process began. The various masses were laid 
side by side before the gas-lights, one assistant devoting himself to keeping 
them w a r m and pliable, while another drew from under the bench and 
screwed upon the table a small hand-machine, consisting of two rollers with 
figures upon their surfaces, revolving upon each other, and a crank by which 
to turn them. 



“This is the kiss-machine,” said the artist, pausing, knife in hand, before 
his lumps of candy. “ What shall I make them of ? ” 
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“ The rose-color,” replied Minnie, promptly; and the artist sliced off a bit 
of the* pink dough about as large as his fist 

“ Do add something to give it a little flavor,” suggested Mysie; and, with 
a subdued twinkle in his merry black eyes, the artist cut a piece of the white 
dough, and, taking both together in his hands, pulled them out in two layers, 
then folded and pulled them out again, thus giving four alternate stripes of 
pink and white. Then, while the lad steadily turned the crank of the kiss- 
machine, the artist placed his lump of dough between the rollers, and it came 
through upon the other side, a sheet of striped pink and white balls, nearly 
cut apart, and ready to break at a touch. 

“ So much for the kisses; now we will have some elephants,” said the 
artist. “ What color shall they be ? ” 

“ Yellow, to look like nature,” said Mysie. 

“ No, white, like the elephant the great Mogul used to ride,” suggested 
Minnie. 

“ The whitest of elephants are yellowish like their own ivory,” said Mag- 
nifico, maliciously complicating the matter. 

“ Then please make them yellow and white,” said Minnie, turning to the 
artist, who, at the word, snipped off a lump of the clear barley candy, and an¬ 
other of the dead-white clove candy, pulled them out, doubled them up, and 
with the help of the boy ran the mixture through the elephant machine, pro¬ 
ducing a sheet of curiously mottled and striped yeUow and white creatures, 
whom any one might know by their trunks to be meant for elephants. 

“ Now the fish-machine. What color shall we have the fishes ? ” asked 
the artist, a good deal in a hurry now, for his candies were growing brittle. 

“ O, the fish must be clear yellow, with a little pink about their mouths, 
like the perch we used to catch at Sharon last summer,” said Minnie. 

“ Lemon three fourths, checkerberry one fourth,” briefly replied the 
artist, cutting off a big and a little piece of dough from the two lumps he had 
named, and laying the checkerberry along one side of the lemon. 

“ Quick, boy ! Put them through lively,” added he, thrusting the candy 
between the rollers. 

John turned, and Minnie eagerly inspected the sheet of fishes as they 
came creaking and groaning through the machine. 

“ O, but half of them are lying the wrong way, and have got the pink on 
their tails, instead of their mouths ! ” said she, in disappointment 

“ Sunrise and sunset,” suggested Magnifico, while the artist ruefully 
replied: “ Machines cannot use much discretion. If it was only a toy 

now, the pink-tailed fish might have their heads painted; but, as they are 
meant to eat, we cannot meddle with paint safely.” 

Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 
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CANARY ISLANDS AND CANARY BIRDS. 

M any of the readers of this Magazine, I suppose, when they hear any¬ 
thing about the Canary Islands, think of the pretty birds which bear 
the same name. I used to myself, being fond of a canary, and always liking 
to have one in the house to fill it with cheerful melody. There was a time, 
too, when I used to wonder whether the birds gave their name to the isl¬ 
ands, or the islands to the birds. Neither is true. The word Canary 
(from the Latin Canaria) signifies doggy^ and that name was given them 
because on one of the islands, when it was visited in the days of the 
Romans, a great number of large dogs were found, some of which were car¬ 
ried away, and given to one of the African kings. This breed of dogs has 
long ago disappeared, and only skeletons of them are occasionally found. 

But there are plenty of canary birds in all the Canary Islands, as well as 
in the other groups off the Afi*ican coast Not yellow ones, such as we have 
in America, but of an olive-green color, dappled with black, or yellow, or 
both. About three hundred and twenty years ago, a small vessel from Leg¬ 
horn came to these islands, and carried away as many of the little green 
singling birds as it could well accommodate,— the captain thinking, no 
doubt, that the people of Italy would be willing to pay a good price for such 
sweet musicians. But on his way up the Mediterranean the ship was blown 
ashore upon the Island of Elba, where it went to pieces, and many of the 
birds escaped to the land. They found Elba a pleasant abode, reared large 
families there, and thus the canary was introduced into Europe. 

By careful breeding, their color has been changed from olive green to light 
yellow, although I am told that, among a nest full of young birds, there 
will often now be found one almost as green as its forefathers. In these 
later days, the green birds have come into fashion again in Europe, and some 
of the bird-dealers take as much pains to breed green canaries as they once 
did to get rid of the green. An English gentleman told me, the other day, 
that a very nice green canary, of a certain shape, will sometimes sell for fifty 
pounds in London, which is equal to more than three hundred of our dollars. 
For my part, I am well satisfied with a three-dollar yellow one. 

It is not, however, of canary birds that I now think, when I read or hear 
of the Canary Islands. I think how fortunate it was that those four groups — 
the Canaries, the Cape Verdes, the Madeiras, and the Azores—were up- 
heaved from the bottom of the Atlantic, just where they were, off the coast of 
Africa, to encourage the brave sailors of Portugal in their attempts to discover 
unknown lands and explore the unknown sea. Just look at them, as they lie 
upon the map. See how conveniently the Azores are situated, almost on a 
line with Lisbon and Philadelphia. What a nice halting-place they were 
for the bold navigators who first made their way to America! Being 
eight hundred miles from the coast of Portugal, Columbus was nearly one 
third of the way across when he had lost sight of the island farthest west; 
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and without that assistance and encouragement another century, or many 
centuries, might have passed before America had been discovered. 

Then look at the Canaries. They were even still more useful to the ear¬ 
liest navigators, who did not dare to sail far out into the broad ocean, but 
generally crept cautiously down the African coast, happy and proud if they 
could go a little farther south than any. one had gone before. From the Af¬ 
rican coast to the nearest of the Canary Islands, is only fifty-seven miles; 
so that a captain who was within ten miles of the continent could often see 
one of them, and had only to sail a little farther to come in sight of the 
wonderful Peak of Teneriffe, towering aloft more than two miles above the 
level of the sea. What an encouragement to the gallant men who first ven¬ 
tured so far from home, it must have been, to discover a group of islands 
containing land enough to make two States as large as our Delaware, and 
lying so close to Africa that they could be reached without losing, sight of 
that continent! Look at the Madeiras, too, — two large and fertile islands, 
three hundred and eighty miles from Africa, and six hundred and sixty miles 
from Portugal,—just far enough from both to make their discovery at once 
possible and glorious to the first explorers of the ocean ! 

It is a curious thing that we know just how those islands came there. I 
read the other day an advertisement of one of those impudent idlers who live 
by deceiving ignorant people, which declared that earthquakes are more vio¬ 
lent now than they were formerly, and that therefore we might expect very 
soon to see the destruction of the world. I would like to take the author of 
that advertisement, and set him to climbing the Peak of Teneriffe, and hold 
his hand for a short time in one of the hot springs of the Azores, and insert 
his nose in a crevice, from which the fumes of sulphur continually rise, and 
then ask him what sort of an earthquake it must have been that could heave 
up from the bottom of the sea such groups of islands as these, and whether 
we have any of that kind now. 

You have only to take a walk over any of those islands to see that they 
are the offspring of the earth’s internal fires. In the boiling fountains of the 
Azores, you can cook an egg in two minutes, and the ground about them is 
all covered with sulphur, like frost. On some of the Canaries you find 
scarcely anything except craters, fissures, and vast fields of lava. And 
something still more wonderful is to be said of this part of the ocean. It is 
here that new islands now and then emerge from the bosom of the deep. 
One writer describes an earthquake there, which lasted eight days and nights, 
at the end of which the pent-up fires burst from the surface of the ocean, 
and rose as high as the clouds, while great quantities of stones and earth 
were thrown out At last, a great mass of rocks was suddenly upheaved, 
which increased till it covered several miles, and, after being shaken by 
another earthquake, settled down into a solid island. 

We have another account, given by the captain of an English vessel, who 
says that in December, 1720, near the Azores, he saw fire suddenly break 
out of the sea. The ashes, he adds, fell on the deck of his ship like hail and 
snow, the fire roared like thunder, and a great quantity of lava and half- 
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cooked fish floated on the sea. There are men still alive who have wit¬ 
nessed a similar mirvel near the same place, of which we have an account 
fix>m the captain of an English man-of-war, who witnessed it from the deck 
of his ship. An island, he records, was thrown up from the sea, and 
remained for some days above the surfece, but it gradually sunk until it was 
only a reef fifteen fathoms deep. There can be no doubt that all these four 
groups of islands were raised during stupendous convulsions of nature, thou¬ 
sands of years ago. What are such earthquakes as we now have in Peru 
and San Francisco compared with mighty upheavals like these ? 

There, on the bosom of the Atlantic, those islands lay, scarcely known to 
civilized man for thousands of years, until at length the invention of the 
compass enabled the bold sailors of Portugal to find them. The ancients, I 
know, from the days of Homer, had some kind of knowledge or tradition that 
there were delicious islands — Isles of the Blest, as they were sometimes 
called, or the Fortunate Islands, as others styled them — somewhere off the 
coast of Africa in the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Romans certainly knew some¬ 
thing about the Canaries, through the nations and tribes of Africa which they 
had conquered. But, for any use that civilized men made of them, they 
might as well have remained unknown for thirteen hundred years and more 
after the birth of Christ Nevertheless, there they lay smiling under the fer¬ 
tilizing sun, all ready to lure on adventurous men to explore the unknown 
regions of the world. 

Portugal, of all the Christian powers of Europe, is nearest to those isl¬ 
ands, — Portugal, with its five hundred miles of sea-coast, its excellent har¬ 
bors, and that southwestern promontory, pointing its mariners the way they 
were to go. 

I told you, in a former number, that the Portuguese navigators were the first 
to turn ^e compass to account, and that the reason was, that Portugal was 
blessed at this time with a royal family more intelligent, perhaps, and there¬ 
fore more inquisitive and curious, than any other royal family in Europe. 
This month, I must be a little more particular, and tell you something about 
the King who founded the naval power of Portugal. 

The Portuguese style him King Diniz, the Husbandman; but we gen¬ 
erally call him. King Denis, which is our mode of spelling the name of the 
Saint on whose day he was born, and from whom he was named. To this 
day, the Portuguese speak of him very much as the English do of their 
good King Alfred. It was his father, Alphonso III., who conquered from 
the Moors that most southern province of Portugal, which juts out into the 
ocean, and, as I have just said, points towards the Madeira Islands. This 
Alphonso, like his son Denis, was one of those kings who liked better to 
fertilize a country than to lay it waste, and who built more villages than they 
destroyed. 

A pretty little story is told of Prince Denis, when he was only six years 
of age. After his father had swept the southern province of Portugal clear 
of the Mahometans, the King of Spain claimed it as his, and demanded 
of the Portuguese monarch that he should only hold it and govern it, not 
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possess it as his own. He also required that the King of Portugal should paj 
him the usual act of homage as the rightful sovereign of the province. The 
story runs, that Alphonso sent his little son Denis, with an escort of lords, 
knights, and squires, as an ambassador to the King of Spain, to protest 
against this claim; and that the boy was present in the King of Spain’s 
council-chamber while the matter was debated. Several Spanish lords 
spoke warmly against the pretensions of the King of Portugal, and main¬ 
tained that the province belonged to the Spanish crown, and must not be 
given up to a king who was already too powerful In the midst of the 
stormy discussion, the little Prince burst into tears. All hearts were 
softened by the grief of the boy, and the King gave to his tears what he 
would have denied to his father’s demands. And so the boy returned in tri^ 
umph to his father’s court, to continue his studies. 

Alphonso, who had resided many years in France in his youth, and 
acquired there a sense of the value of learning, invited excellent tutors from 
that country for his son, by whom the boy was well instructed in all the kinds 
of knowledge then valued. He learned Latin, and such science as was then 
pursued, and wrote a great deal of poetry, much of which has been recently 
discovered in the Pope’s library at Rome. 

His father dying when he was not quite eighteen years of age, Denis be¬ 
came King, and he soon began those useful labors which caused his sub¬ 
jects to name him the Husbandman of his Kingdom. He cleared Portugal 
of robbers, and made it safe in every part for travellers. He lessened the 
power and wealth of some nobles, who were inclined to forget that they were 
not kings. He built fifty castles, — the police-stations of those times, —and 
he built many towns and villages. He founded the first university that 
Portugal ever had, which exists to this day; and when he had gathered in it 
a great number of learned men, to instruct the youth of his kingdom, he re¬ 
moved his court from Lisbon, and went to live at the university town, only 
because he loved to converse with scholars and poets. I cannot tell you a 
tenth part of the good things which this good King did for his country; but 
I must give you some idea of what he did for ships and sailors. 

Along some parts of the Portuguese coast, there were sandy plains with a 
thin covering of soil, just sufficient to nourish the grass which grew upon 
them. Upon these grassy plains King Denis did what the government of the 
United States ought to do upon our western prairies : he caused them to be 
planted with trees, — especially with a kind of pine most excellent for ship¬ 
building. In due time, those barren downs were covered with precious for¬ 
ests ; so that when, a hundred and fifty years after, Portugal was sending 
out fleets for discovery every year, her ship-builders found in those forests a 
bountiful supply of the best timber. Yes, the very ships in which the 
heroic Da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope were built of timber cut 
from the forests which Denis the Husbandman had planted nearly two hun¬ 
dred years before. He promoted also the coasting trade of Portugal, which 
was mostly carried on in galleys rowed by men, although sails were occa¬ 
sionally used. 
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Some day, when you are older, you will no doubt read the poetry of Cam- 
oens, the poet of Portugal; and, if you do, you wiU come upon what he says 
of King Denis and the coasting galleys : — 

** And now brave Denis reigns, whose noble fire 
Bespoke the genuine lineage of his sire. 

Now heavenly Peace wide waved her olive-boiq^ 

Each vale displayed the labors of the plough, 

And smiled with joy ; the rocks on either shore 
Resound the dashing of the merchant-oar. 

Wise laws are fimned, an constitutions weighed. 

And the deep-rooted base of empire laid.” 

Another thing this good King did for the navy of his country and for the 
peace of Europe. You must know that during the whole period of nearly 
dght hundred years, in which the Moors possessed a great part of Spain, 
Moorish soldiers and emigrants were continually coming from Africa into the 
Spanish peninsula, across the Straits of Gibraltar. It was during the reign 
of Denis that the Portuguese tried to prevent this by keeping a fleet of gal¬ 
leys and other armed vessels always cruising about in the Straits, and espe¬ 
cially when the Moors were thought to be preparing to invade some Chris¬ 
tian province. But this was a heavy charge upon so small a kingdom as 
Portugal, and I read, in an old Portuguese history, that the Pope once 
granted King Denis a tenth of the church revenues of his kingdom, for three 
years in succession, to aid him in defraying the expense. At that time, Spain 
and Portugal were a kind of outpost to Europe, defending all the Christian 
countries from the inroads of the infidels, who would have certainly overrun 
the southern provinces of France, and desolated many of the fliirest regions 
of Europe, if the valiant Christian soldiers of Spain and Portugal had not 
stopped them. It was quite natural, therefore, that the Pope, who felt 
himself to be the fether of Christendom, should have come to the aid of the 
King of Portugal in this most costly kind of defence. As in fighting the 
Moors on the land Portugal had become a powerful kingdom, so it was by 
chasing and fighting the Moors upon the sea that her navy was increased 
and disciplined. 

Years rolled on. When the compass was completed, about the year 1300, 
King Denis, aged forty years, was in the midst of his useful reign. In 1317, 
when the chief admiral of the Portuguese fleet died, we find the King mak¬ 
ing a wise choice of his successor. At that time, the sailors of Venice and 
Genoa were the most famous in Europe, although they confined their voy¬ 
ages to inland seas. King Denis now engaged a skilful and experienced 
Genoese as the chief admiral of his fleet, and bound him to procure twenty 
good Genoese captains to command his galleys. A few years after, in 1325, 
King Denis died, and Alphonso the Fourth, his son, reigned in his stead. 

The new King was neither so good nor so great as his father; but, upon 
the whole, he performed his duties well for that age. It was in his reign 
that the first expedition of which any account has come down to us went 
forth from Portugal upon the ocean. That the Canary Islands had been vis¬ 
ited before, we know firom the fact that the historian of this expedition calls 
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them the Rediscovered, It is probable that the first use to which the com¬ 
pass was put, after its completion at Naples, was to guide Portuguese sailors 
to the Canaries ; but I do not believe that Europeans had ever landed upon 
them, or explored them, before the year 1341, the date of the expedition just 
mentioned. 

On the 1st of July of that year, three small vessels, well manned and 
armed, set sail from Lisbon, and stood boldly out into the broad ocean. 
They took with them horses, and some of those engines which were once 
used for battering down castle walls ; for these islands were known to be 
inhabited, and the intention of these adventurers appears to have been to 
conquer and hold them. The Canaries, as I have said above, are eight hun¬ 
dred miles fi*om Portugal. A favorable breeze wafted the vessels swiftly on 
their way, and on the fifth day they came in sight of one of the large islands 
of the Canary group. It looked to them, as they sailed by, a barren, stony 
place ; but they saw plenty of goats and other animals, and some naked men 
and women. 



On this island they landed at length, and laid in a very good cargo of goat¬ 
skins, also of the fat and skin of the seals which floundered in great numbers 
along the shore. They sailed away to an island still larger, where a great 
number of people, all nearly naked, came to the shore to look at them and 
their ships. Some of these islanders, who appeared to be chiefs, were clothed 
in goat-skins, stained yellow and red, and rather neatly sewed together with 
the intestines of animals. One of them seemed to be a king, for the rest of 
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the people showed him great respect, and obeyed his commands. As the 
islanders made signs for the strangers to come on shore, boats were manned, 
and were rowed cautiously toward the land. When the boats had come 
within hearing distance, the natives spoke to them in a pleasant, friendly man¬ 
ner ; but, as no one in the boats understood their language, the sailors were 
afraid to land, and lay upon their oars at some distance from the beach. 
Some of the natives then swam off to the boats, and four of them were 
taken on board, carried off to the ships, and retmned. 

The ships continued their course round the island, and came to a part of 
the shore on which they saw small houses, fig-trees, palm-trees, and gardens 
with vegetables growing in them. Here twenty-five of the sailors found 
courage to go on shore. A band of natives, thirty in number, fled at 
their approach. The buildings were found to be very small, but well made 
of square stones, and were roofed over with large and handsome pieces of 
wood. The doors of some of the houses were closed, and these the sailors 
broke open, but found nothing in them except stores of food, such as dried 
figs in baskets, a fine quality of wheat, and some barley. The houses were 
perfectly clean inside. The adventurers soon came upon a building which 
they considered to be a temple, because it contained nothing but a stone 
statue of a man with a ball in his hand, and wearing an apron of palm-leaves. 
In those days, of course, the heathen had no rights which Christians con¬ 
sidered themselves bound to respect; and consequently these Christian sail¬ 
ors considered this idol a fair prize, and carried it off. There seemed to be 
plenty of people on the island, and there were many fields and gardens that 
were well cared for. They saw the natives eat wheat and barley raw, as the 
birds do, but some of them pounded it into coarse flour, and ate it moistened 
with water. 

Leaving this large island, and observing several others in sight, they 
sailed towards one of them, upon which, as they passed it, they could see 
nothing but a great forest of tall, straight pine-trees, shooting up, as the old 
chronicler says, to the skies. They sailed to another island, upon which they 
found streams of good water and plenty of trees. On this island the pigeons 
were so ignorant of man and his savage ways, that they could be knocked 
down with sticks. Not daring to venture far into the country, they soon 
returned on board their ships, and, sailing on, came in sight of the huge, 
mountainous island of Teneriffe, with its peculiar and lofty peak piercing the 
clouds. They did not dare to land, because they fancied they saw, on the 
summit of a tall moimtain, an immense white fortress, which was afterwards 
found to be nothing but a white-crowned peak. 

They continued for some days longer to sail, pleasantly about among these 
islands, the sea being smooth, the breezes gentle, and the anchorage safe, 
until they had discovered thirteen, five of which they said were inhabited. 
Thirteen proved to be the correct number of the Canaries ; but it was after¬ 
wards discovered that seven of them were inhabited. The chronicler of 
the expedition says that the people at the different islands could not under¬ 
stand one another’s language, although the islands are only a few miles 
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apart, and that the people had no way of getting from one island to another, 
except by swimming. 

The four men whom the adventurers carried away from the first island 
they took with them to Lisbon. They were young men, with beards yet 
ungrown, and handsome ^ces. Though of a very dark complexion, they 
were not negroes, but resembled the tribes living on the shore of Africa, 
opposite to the Canaries. They had long hair, which veiled their bod¬ 
ies to the waist, and they wore nothing in the way of clothing except a 
girdle of cord, from which hung a narrow apron made of the fibres of reed. 
Although there were on board these Portuguese ships men of five different 
nations, the captives understood the language of none of them; but they 
showed much intelligence in conversing by signs. They sang very sweetly, 
says the historian of the expedition, and danced almost as well as French¬ 
men. They partook freely of whatever was given them to eat, — bread, figs, 
wheat, barley, cheese, meat,—but when wine was offered them they would 
not touch it. They appeared to be kind and just to one another ; for if one 
of them received anything nice to eat, he would not taste it until he had di¬ 
vided it equally with his companions. 

The ships returned safely to Lisbon, in November, after an absence from 
home of four months and a half, bringing a good cargo of goat-skins, seal¬ 
skins, seal oil, and valuable dye-woods. When these things were sold, how¬ 
ever, the owners of the vessels found that they had barely cleared the ex¬ 
penses of their voyage. This fact, so disagreeable and discouraging to men 
who encounter strange perils in pursuit of gain, together with the impression 
they had received, that the islands were thickly peopled and strongly forti¬ 
fied, prevented the Portuguese from following up their discovery. Many a 
year was yet to elapse before white men settled upon the Canary Islands, or 
made any use of their discovery. 

In those times, remember, wars were frequent, and the intervals of peace 
were short. The treasury of kings was continually drained dry by expensive 
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warlike expeditions. There was needed a more settled state of things in 
Portugal than existed during the reign of Alphonso IV., and a mightier arm 
than his to govern the kingdom, before Portugal could put forth those great 
and regular efforts which finally added half the world to the knowledge of 
civilized man. 

But the work of discovery was begun. In 1341 the Canaries were vis¬ 
ited ; and the knowledge that such islands did really exist gradually spread 
over Europe. Inhere is good reason to believe, too, that the beautiful island 
of Madeira was discovered about the same time; and we know that the Ma- 
deiras were plainly put down upon a map of the world that was made in 135^ 
But never mind the Madeiras now ; we shall come to them by and by. 

An island is always a pleasant thing to think oL l%ese islands in the 
Atlantic seem to have been much in the thoughts of the people of Spain and 
Portugal for a long time after their discovery. Nothing was too extravagant 
to be believed alx)ut them. It is very likely that Shakespeare’s grand play of 
“ The Tempest ” was written after the poet had read one of the many Spanish 
tales of enchanted islands which were written during the time when the Port¬ 
uguese and Spaniards were discovering new islands every year. Those of 
you who have read Don Quixote ” cannot have forgotten how much fun 
there is in the second part of that delightful work about Sancho Panza’s get¬ 
ting to be governor of an island. 

I would like to be able to tell what became of the four men that were stolen 
from the Canaries. It is most probable that they were sold as slaves, and 
spent all the rest of their lives in servitude. If so, they were only the first 
of many thousands of their countrymen who were stolen and enslaved in the 
same way. It is horrible to think ofi but it is true, that it was the profits of 
the slave-trade which paid the expense of most of the first voyages of discov¬ 
ery ; and still more horrible is it to know that the best men and women 
then living saw nothing wrong in pulling poor blacks out of the sea into a 
boat, carrying them away to a strange land, and selling them into slavery for 
life. If any one had objected to this way of making money, a Christian of 
that age might have replied, “Are they not heathen ? If we baptize them 
and save their souls, is it of any great consequence what becomes of their 
bodies ? ” 

P^ple sincerely thought in this way, in the year I34*> for centuries 
after; and the Portuguese appear to have taken a good deal of trouble to 
teach their slaves what they thought they ought to know before baptism. 

Janus Far/on. 
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GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

CHAPTER III. 

A bout the same time that the girls began to set out their flowers, Wil¬ 
lie and his flither planted their tomatoes. They had bought a dozen or 
two fine plants from a neighbor, at a cost of a few cents each. They chose 
a time when the ground was rather wet, fiom a recent rain, so the plants 
needed only to be kept covered awhile during the da)rtime, then they went 
on growing as before. A few rows of string-beans, and hills of cucumbers, 
with the pop-corn, tiled up all the space that was left; and really, when all 
was done that has been described, the little cottage and its surroundings 
looked very pleasant 

Before the summer was over, the vines had made a charming bower, and, 
as the family passed a great deal of their time on the piazza, these green, 
shady curtains added much to their comfort The trees were as yet too 
small for the birds to build in, but Willie and his fiither had fitted up a few 
boxes like little houses, and tacked them up against the cottage, and under 
the broad eaves. So one day little Daisy saw a wren begin to carry some 
small sticks and straws into one of the boxes, and presently another came 
with a few more, until it was evident that a pair of little birds had concluded 
to go to housekeeping there. Daisy knew enough to be very still, and not 
frighten the timid little things, and they persevered until the nest was fin¬ 
ished, and Mr. and Mrs. Wren were really established in their new house. 

By and by they heard a wonderful chattering inside, and lo and behold I 
there was a family of young birds, which kept both father and mother busy, 
carrying worms and flies to feed them. All that was good news for the gar¬ 
deners ; for before long there were signs of the caterpillars and rose-bugs, 
which all their care and vigilance seemed unable to destroy. Whenever they 
saw the birds hopping about amongst their flowers, they were sure that they 
were doing good to them ; and it would certainly have been a very interest¬ 
ing thing to know precisely how many worms and bugs a single pair of birds 
could destroy in a season. Some learned person, I believe, places the num¬ 
ber at several millions. These wrens were treated with great consideration, 
and when their young birds were ready to fly, Daisy felt almost like crying, 
because she feared they might never return to the house again. But they 
had enjoyed themselves so well, that they soon came back, and built a new 
nest, first throwing out all the old sticks and straws, and making as thorough 
a house-cleaning as Mrs. Gray herself would have done under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The grass on the lawn had grown so well, that by the middle of June it 
needed cutting, and, as the cow would require some winter provender, Mr. 
Gray determined to make hay. Now Maggie had often read about hay-mak¬ 
ing, and begged very hard to be allowed to assist in this delightful rustic em¬ 
ployment So, as soon as the grass was cut, the children all turned out with 
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rakes, and began to toss it about in every direction, until they stopped from 
very weariness. As for Susie and Bessie, they even brought down their dolls 
to see the fun ; and after throwing the hay, until quite tired out with the un¬ 
usual exercise, they lay down upon a pile of hay to enjoy the society of the 
said dolls. 

Just as Bessie turned her head to talk to dolly, she caught a glimpse of 
something moving in the grass, under one of the willow-trees, and, looking 
again, she spied a nest of young squirrels in a little hole in the ground. 
They were just about the size of young rats, an 4 nearly of the same color, 
too ; but their eyes were very bright and black, and they tried to cuddle down 
again into the hole, as if they wished to be out of sight. Bessie fairly 
screamed with delight, and called Susie to see the wonderful little creatures, 
although at the evident risk of frightening the poor things out of their wits. 

“What are they?” the children exclaimed, in wonder; for they had 
never seen live squirrels, and the one they had looked at in pictures was 
generally represented sitting in an upright position, with a thick, bushy 
tail at its back, while its fore paws held a nut 

“ Yonder comes Pat,” cried Susie; “ I guess he can tell ” ; and they both 
screamed, “ Pat, Pat! ” until the boy stopped, and hallooed to know what 
was wanted. 

“ O, just come here, and see what we have foimd I ” they cried again. 
“ Do come, Pat, — there’s a good fellow.” 

Now Pat was the hired boy, who attended to the cow, and did many jobs 
about the place. He had only that morning cut the grass. He was pretty 
good-natured, and so came to see what all this wonderment was about 

“ What are they, Pat ? ” asked Susie ; “ we think maybe they are field- 
mice, such as we have read about, only they must be too large.” 

“ No field-mice, I can tell you,” said Pat; “ they be gray squirrels, and I 
wonder where the old one ^s gone ? ” With these words, he took one of 
them into his hands, and smoothed it as if it had been a kitten. 

The children were astonished. ‘‘ Won’t they bite ? ” they asked. 

“ Bite! ” exclaimed the Irish boy. “ No, indade, they have n’t learned to 
do that yet It’s quare where the mother of ’em’s gone.” 

“ Maybe she’s frightened away,” suggested Susie. 

“ Or suppose she’s dead,” said Bessie ; “ then what will become of the 
poor little things ? ” 

A sudden idea came into*Pat’s mind, for he took up one of the rakes, and 
began to turn over the hay, as if in search of her. 

“ Sure enough,” he exclaimed, as he stooped down to pick up something ; 
“ here’s the poor thing itsel’; I must ha’ kilt her wi’ the scythe this mom- 
in’.” 

The children’s hearts were full when they saw the dead squirrel; and, as 
they knew the young ones must have been a long while without food, Susie 
ran up to the house at once, to tell the news, and bring a little milk for 
them. WHien she returned, she brought also her mother, Maggie, and 
Daisy, to view the orphaned family. 
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What beauties ! ” said Maggie, taking one of them into her lap, and strok¬ 
ing its soft back. “ Let us keep them.” 


“ Can we tame them, Pat ? ” inquired Susie, who was still rather afraid of 
them. 

“ To be sure ye can,” he said ; “just as well as kittens. Only feed ’em, 
and stroke ’em that way, and when they get a little older they ’ll run afrher 
ye, and slape wi’ yees, if ye like.” 

“ O, that ’ll be jolly I ” cried Daisy, clapping her hands. “ Mother, can I 
have one for myself ? ” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Mrs. Gray ; “ but remember, they are very young, 
and perhaps they will die.” 

In the mean time, Maggie had induced one of them to lap a little of the 
milk, and presently the other two began to do the same, much to the joy of 
the children, who looked on with great interest 

“ Well, Pat,” said Mrs. Gray, “ you must put some hay in the bottom of a 
box, for them to lie upon, and we will bring them up to the kitchen.” 

“ O, that will be grand I ” cried Daisy, scarcely able to keep still. “ Do it 
right away, Pat, for fear they ’ll die.” 

Thus urged, Pat went to the bam in search of something that would an¬ 
swer, and soon returned with an empty starch-box, nice and clean, in which 
they placed some of the new hay. The three squirrels were then laid in the 
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box, and thej curled up into a comer, and tried to bury their heads under 
the hay. Then Pat closed the lid over them, and carried the box, quite care¬ 
fully, up to the kitchen, the children all following after. The squirrels were 
placed where no harm would be likely to reach them, and more milk was 
brought to tempt their appetites. Having once learned how to it up, 
they satisfied their hunger, and then cuddled up again, and went to sleep. 

Daisy could not exactly venture to touch them as yet, they moved so 
quickly, and looked so sharply at her, out of their bright eyes, as soon as 
they awoke ; but she took her place by the side of the box, more deeply en¬ 
grossed than she had ever been in any of her previous pets. Susie and 
Bessie, too, were equally interested ; and as there were three squirrels, each 
claimed one for her own. 

When Mr. Gray and Willie came home from town, the incident of the day 
was related with great feeling by the three little Sisters who were to act as 
foster-mothers to the unfortunate squirrels. The tears came into Daisy’s 
bhie eyes as she described the finding of the poor dead creature slain so 
unintentionally by thie sc3rthe. 

Poor little thing! ” said Mr. Gray; she no doubt supposed diat she was 
entirely safe amongst the long grass, or she would have chosen another place 
to make her nest” 

‘‘ Poor thing 1 ” echoed Daisy, still wiping away a tear. “ Pat ought to 
have looked where he was going, and then he need n’t have killed her.” 

** But then, Daisy,” said Willie, if he had not killed her, we should n’t 
have found the youpg ones.” 

Why not ? Should n’t we have seen them all very plainly as soon as 
the grass was cut ?—and it would have been so pretty to see the old one 
taking care of them! ” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed Willie. " Why, Daisy, she’d have taken them all 
away quickly, I can tell you, when she found the long grass was gone.” 

“ Where could she take them ? ” 

O, to a hole in the ground, or to some knot-hole in a tree.” 

“ But how would she tsdce such little things ? — they could n’t run, you 
know.” 

“ Why, Daisy,” he said, “ don’t you remember how the old cat, at the other 
house, used to carry her kittens in her mouth ? ” 

“ O yes. Do squirreb do that way, too ? How sorry I am she died! it 
would have been such a pretty sight! ” 

“ So it would ; but perhaps, if we live here long enough, we may see more 
of them. I guess they *re quite plenty about here.” 

** But stay, Willie,” said Mr. Gray, who had been listening to the conver¬ 
sation ; ” I rather think it is a mistake about the way in which the squirrels 
c ar r y their young fipom place to place. They belong to a totally different 
species of animal from the cat They are among those known as rodent or 
gnawing animal, and the shape of their mouths, and the arrangement of 
their teeth, are very different from those of the carnivorous, or flesh-eating 
class. I have read that, in the case of some species of squirreb, the mother 
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has a peculiar method of conveying her little one; she lays it upon its back, 
and bends over it so closely that the young one can grasp her about the 
neck with its fore paws, and then, seizing it by the hind legs, she climbs a 
tree, or carries it into a hole.” 

“ O, how queer that must look ! ” cried Bessie, very much interested. 

The squirrels were a source of great pleasure, and they very soon became 
exceedingly tame. The children lost all fear of them, and the little creatures 
would follow them about the house and grounds, and run up on their shoul> 
ders without any invitation. After a while, when their teeth had grown, they 
would take a nut into their paws, and sitting upon their haunches, with their 
bushy tails erect behind them, would crack the shells and eat the kernels as 
dexterously as their ancestors had always done before them. 

Our little gardeners learned many things besides how to take care of flow¬ 
ers. As the summer went on, many insects appeared, which preyed upon 
different sorts of plants. The caterpillars seemed to be endless, both in 
numbers and variety, and made sad havoc among the vines and other plants. 
Little green worms ate the rose-leaves, until they looked like brown lace, 
and several of the bushes seemed to be dying, because their leaves had been 
entirely destroyed. 

Now the leaves are to a plant what the lungs are to an animal, and of 
course, if they are gone, it cannot well exist, much less flourish and bloom ; 
so our young gardeners were obliged to keep a sharp lookout to destroy 
these insects before they had made too much havoc. Strong soap-suds was 
of great use in keeping them ofi^ and, as they only made themselves trouble¬ 
some during the early part of summer, the roses recovered their good looks 
with a new growth of leaves. Then there were the rose-bugs, which preyed 
on the blossoms themselves, but which the wrens devoured in large numbers. 
In the cucumber-patch was found a kind of ugly, stupid bug, which would 
have destroyed the young plants entirely by eating off the main stems be¬ 
fore they had grown to be two inches high. But these were banished by the 
timely use of some plaster-of-Paris powder, which one of the neighbors told 
Willie to sprinkle over them. If any of the pests escaped, or made their 
appearance later in the season, they were likely to be seized by those very 
useful assistants in a garden, the toads. 

Now perhaps there is no creature more generally despised than these very 
toads, which are so abundant in our gardens. And yet these ugly crea¬ 
tures live upon the caterpillars, snaib, bugs, and even small snakes, which 
do so much towards spoiling the gardens. 

Another thing they learned was to spare the spiders, which made their 
curious webs with so much care among the branches of trees and bushes. 
True, they sometimes spread them in places so inconvenient and conspicu¬ 
ous that they could not be allowed to stay. And when the webs became 
very shabby, and were filled with the remains of insects that had been caught 
there, the children made a practice of brushing them down quite clean ; but 
in the morning the same industrious spiders would have new webs spread 
out, sparkling in the sunlight with thousands of tiny dew-drops. 
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AH these matters were new to the children, who had never dreamed that 
spiders couW be made useful or entertaining. They liked to watch the 
fierce 4 ooking fellows, decoying the silly flies into their webs, and then wrap¬ 
ping them around with fine silken threes, until the poor creatures could not 
move a leg or wing, but were altogether at the mercy of their captors. 

Then there were the ants; how industriously they toiled, raising numerous 
Kttle hills upon the smooth paths I No doubt they were busy in storing 
a supply of food for the winter, when they would have to live in their hid¬ 
den houses, deep in the ground. But it was truly wonderful that these 
tiny creatures could do so much work, and carry such loads as they did. 

" You remember what King Solomon said, children,” remarked Mr. Gray, 
as they were eacamining these ant-hills; “‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
consider her ways, and be wise.’ Surely he must have studied and admired 
her management, and I think he could not have chosen a more fitting exam¬ 
ple of industry.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Maggie ; “ but I wonder if they don’t get very tired ? ” 

“ Perhaps so, sometimes ; yet they seem to be always busy, and never 
discouraged. If we tread on their hills, and stop up their holes, they will 
work all night to restore them. You see that the ant keeps three of the 
Bible commandments: first, not to weary in well-doing, — second, to pro¬ 
vide for her own household, — third, not to be slothful in business. We 
may learn a very useful lesson, if we choose, from these insignificant little 
ants.” ^ 

After that, Daisy was more careful about treading on the curious ant- 
hHIs, and would pass much of her leisure time in watching the operations 
of the workers. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DxnuNG the spring weather, and until the middle of June, the weather was 
very fiivorable for out-door work. There was an occasional rainy day, which 
did a great deal of good to the flowers, and also to the newly plants trees, 
raspberries, blackberries, and currants. As for the strawberry-bed, it was 
quite fun of fhiit, and the children were counting upon the fim of gathering 
and eating this, the first product of their garden. Before they were ripe, 
however, the weather had grown very hot, and our gardeners could not work 
out of doors after ten o’clock in the morning, even under their broad- 
brimmed hats. 

But this, you know, was just the kind of weather to suit the strawberries. 
The sun, the great sweetener, was giving flavor and richness to the full- 
grown berries; if it had not shone brightly upon them for a week or two 
just then, the strawberries would have been very sour and pale. When 
the children heard this, they became reconciled to the heat, and, as soon as 
the fruit had really ripened, the four girls and Willie together made light 
work of the picking. Although this was the first season for the bed, it 
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^)roduced a nice dishful every day for two weeks, besides a few quar^ for 
preserving. Next year, the yield would be doubted, and they would have 
some for their friends in the city too. 

Willie, as the farmer, felt very proud of his plantation. An acre and a 
half was as much to him as one hundred and fifty would have been to soim 
others. He rose early in the morning, and worked steadily with his hoe 
among the rows of corn, potatoes, onions, cucumbers, and tomatoes ; so Chat 
by breakfast-time he had a fine appetite. His face had grown brown, and 
he was stouter and stronger already than when they left the city. For the 
present, school was set aside, in order that he might recruit a little, and try 
what country air and country work would do for the pale, slender city lad, 
who so often complained of headache and weariness. Nowadays nothing 
was heard of the old troubles, and though he did really work pretty hard, 
yet in a little while the fatigue had passed away, and he was ready to begin 
again as vigorously as ever. The girls still called on him whenever diete 
was anything unusual to be done in the way of contriving frames and trel¬ 
lises, and he was too much interested in the appearance of the place to 
refuse them his assistance. 

The arrangement of the flower-beds was according to Mrs. Gray’s thste. 
There were large oval beds, four in number, cut out of the green, grassy 
lawn, and over each of them one of the little girls exercised supreme cof^- 
trol. Whenever the edges needed cutting smooth, where the grass seemed 
disposed to encroac];i, Pat was called in with his sharp spade, and soon took 
Off the ragged edges, and made it look like new again ; but the planting and 
weeding and training of the flowers were donfe by the gairdeners them¬ 
selves. Perhaps Daisy’s garden was in better order than any, because every 
one gave some extra help to the little girl, who could hardly be expected to 
do as much actual work as her older sisters. When there was a superflu¬ 
ous plant to be disposed of, it was sure to be thinsferred to her garden, where 
it flourished famously during the whole season. 

In the centre Of all these beds had been planted the seeds of certain an¬ 
nual vines, — delicate little cHmbers, which needed some framework for their 
support. In one were cypress vines ; in another, the purple and white 
maurandias; in a third, the graceful Alleghany vines; and in the fourth, 
thunbergias, with their curious buff and black blossoms. By this phm^ a 
great variety was insured, and as they grew, clambering up the fi-anies 
that Willie had constructed bf banel-hoops, fastened to a central pole, with 
twine Icfacfing up on the outside to form a pyramid, they were very pretty. 
Every one who came to the place admired this way of arranging them, and 
it was a daily employment to train the new tanners so as to cover up the 
spaces. But, lest the reader should think that no mishaps ever occurred 
among our young gardeners, I must relate Vrhat happened one night just as 
these vines were about half-way up the finames. 

There had been a long dry season, which threatened to do great harm to 
the crops, ahd the grass was beginning to look quite brown ahd shabby. 
The neighbors all around werb watching the sky every evening, in hopes of 
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Seeing ^ doujd might bring the much-needed rain. But they looked in 
V4in fer a long time; the sim rose hot and red every morning, and set with 
very brilliant colors below the clear western horizon. 

At length, however, after long waiting there came a heavy shower, accom¬ 
panied with very high wind and sharp lightning, which continued until night 
had fairly ^et in. The children, whq had aeen laborious service during the 
<iiy weaker, in filling and carrying their watering-pots many times from the 
pump to the fiower-beda, rejoiced greatly, and enjoyed the sound of the rain¬ 
drops as they pattered upon the tin roof of the piazza. 

“ Won't it make everything grow 1 ” exclaimed one to another. 

‘‘ The rosea needed it,'’ said Maggie, who had been grieving over the rav^ 
ages of the caterpillars. 

“ And my asters,” said Bessie, — how they have suffered 1 ” 

“ I think my Drummond phloa will be glad of it," added Susie, who had 
indeed a beautiful variety in her bed. 

Yes,” said Mrs. Cray, “ they will all be the better for it, and Daisy's 
pretty cypress vines will look more obarming than ever to-morrow morning.” 

So they were all glad of the shower, and Willie calculated how much it 
would help the crops of oom and tomatoes, until bedtime came ; and, as the 
children looked out of their chamber windows, they saw that the storm was 
over, and the quiet stars were shining again as calmly as ever. The parched 
earth was busy drinking in refteshment for all her thirsty plants. 

Next morning the gardeners were out betimes, but dismay was pictured 
Upon eveiy oountenance, as they beheld the effects of the wind. There lay 
the much-prized firames, with the tender vines clinging to them, flat upon the 
ground, and several of the plants were entirely uprooted. 

The younger children cried aloud, and it was with difficulty that Maggie 
herself could refi^ firom tears. The sight was truly disheartening. When 
their father and mother came out, they found them in real affliction, but 
began to console them with the assurance that the damage was not past 
remedy. Upon this they dried their eyes, and ate their breakfiist, although 
Daisy still sobbed a little whenever she thought of it 

Now there is nothing like having an early start in the morning, especially 
in fiurm and garden work, and early rising had been the rule ever since the 
fomily left the city. So the morning meal was over, and all hands out in the 
garden, on this occasion, by a little past seven o^clock. The boys raised the 
prostrate firames, and made them more secure than ^ver, by driving longer 
and stronger poles into the ground as central supports. As soon as one 
was finished, they proceeded to another, until all hut Daisy’s were in order 
again. This one was damaged more seriously than the others, for the hoops, 
that were at best rather weak, had been broken in the foil, and refused to 
resume a circular shape. 

I know what to do,” exclaimed Willie, suddenly throwing down his tools, 
and starting towards the barn. In one comer of that useful building was 
stored a promiscuous collection of rubbish. Out of this he took an old, 
casHlff hoop-skirt, and, cutting off the fop portion and belt, he tied strong 
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twines at intervals along the upper tier of wire. Then carrying it to the 
garden, he proceeded to the business of erecting an elegant fnune for the 
cypresses. 

Well, I never 1 ” cried Maggie, as she saw him coming with this un¬ 
heard-of substitute. “ What can you be thinking ofi Willie ? ” 

Of making the prettiest frame you ever saw,” was the answer; ^ and 
winking at Daisy, who stood in uncertain mood, with the tears very near her 
eyes, he began to cut loose the long strii^ around which the vines had 
already twined themselves, to the distance of half a yard from the ground. 
After cutting them away from the old hoops, he set a strong, tall post for 
the centre, and it was then an easy thing to hang the new hoops around, 
securing them in proper style to the top. When this was done, the nu¬ 
merous strings and vines together were tied up over the frame, and in an 
hour or two the cypress vines were looking as if nothing had happened, only 
that the shape of the new frame was rather more gracehil than the old had 
been. A little labor with the rake soon removed all traces of footmarks 
upon the ground. Willie received great praise for his ingenuity and origi¬ 
nality, and Mrs. Gray resolved that hereafter old hoops should be consid¬ 
ered valuable articles, instead of being consigned to the rubbish-heap. 

^ Next year,” she said, we will make our frames altogether in this way.” 
So Willie’s patent frames became at once very popular. 

The presence of so many vines of various kinds afforded them quite an 
interesting subject of study. Not only were their leaves and blossoms very 
different, but their methods of climbing. The grapes could be trained upon 
coarse frames of bars, and would cling to the wood-work by means of long, 
tough green tendrils, which reached out until they could clasp the support, 
and then curled up and shortened themselves, so as to draw the branches 
close to the frame, and hold them securely there. Then the ivies and creep¬ 
ers were furnished at every joint with curious little claws, which could 
thrust themselves into the hardest wood or stone, and hold on as tightly as 
if nailed there. The honeysuckles were partly twiners, although only the 
young shoots seemed to avail themselves of the aid of strings ; but the 
clematis held on to its supports, whether they were strings or some neigh¬ 
boring vine, merely by its leaf-stems, which, as soon as they had found some¬ 
thing to clasp, curled around, and secured a position, while the main vine 
shot farther upwards, to do the same thing again at the next opportunity. 
The delicate Alleghany vines, and the maurandias, climb like the clematis ; 
but beans, thunbergia, cypress, convolvulus, and many others, can only be 
trained by means of strings, aroimd which they will wind themselves tightly, 
always, however, twining the same way, — that is, each vine adheres to its 
own peculiar direction ; and if any one should attempt to twist it the other 
way, it would steadily refuse to go. 

Mrs. Gra/s piazza was a nice shady place, and the scarlet and hyacinth 
beans were in full bloom about the edges of the roof, and over the door- 
ways, by the middle of June. The purple blossoms were very fragrant, but 
did not present so showy an appearance as the scarlet clusters, which 
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contrasted brilliantly with the lovely green foliage. Then the sweet clematis 
came intq bloom in Angust, and the fringe-like Mexican vine in September, 
furnishing a succession of sweet odors until frost Before winter came, the 
tubers of the latter would be dug up and deposited, like potatoes, in the cel¬ 
lar, as they would be killed if left in the ground. 

Mrs. Gray was well satisfied with the progress they had made in the oma- 
■aentation of their home ; and, indeed, no one who looked at it from the road 
could have imagined it to be but a year old. Next season there would be 
some further improvements, however, which she felt would add very much to 
the beauty and also to the value of the place. Her husband saw plainly 
that she had not the slightest wish on her own account to return to the city, 
although his promise still held good. The children, too, were so happy in the 
country, and so free from restraint, that, for their sake alone, she would have 
been unwilling to leave the home which they were modelling according to 
tiieir own ideas of beauty and fitness, and which they felt sure would in time 
become quite a little paradise. 

Author of “ Six Hundred Dollars a YearP 


DR. TROTTY. 

“ T DON’T think I Kke the looks of it,” said Trotty, very distinctly. 

A He meant the baby. It was Aunt Matthews’s baby. Aunt Matthews, 
and Cousin Ginevra, and the baby’s nurse, and the bab/s trunks, and the 
baby’s carriage, and the baby’s crib, and the baby, were making a visit at 
Trotty’s house. 

They had just gone into the spare chamber to take off their things, and 
Trotty had hopped up stairs on one foot after them, with an interested air. 
It struck him that people were making a great fuss over that pink bundle in 
that freckled woman’s lap, — kissing it, and squeezing it, and feeling of its 
fingers, and chucking it under the chin; saying how it had grown 1 and 
how much it looked like papa ! and what a little dear it was I and see it laugh¬ 
ing at you! He wondered whether, if he were a pink bundle in a freckled 
woman’s lap, they would pay so much attention to him. 

“ I’m four years old, and I’m going to be five, bime by,” he said, feeling 
that he had been neglected long enough. But nobody listened. 

“I’m four years old. I’ve got a tip-cart, and some rubber boots,” he 
continued, severely. “ I have free griddle-cakes for breakfiist, and I eat my 
supper down stairs.” 

But nobody heard that, either. However painful it may be to inflict a gen¬ 
tle reproof upon one’s inferiors, it is undoubtedly sometimes a necessity. 
Trotty, with quiet dignity, crept up behind Aunt Matthews, and jerked her 
the waterfidL 
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twines at intervals along the upper tier of wire. Then carrying it to the 
garden, he proceeded to the busuiess of erecting an elegant frame for the 
cypresses. 

Well, I never ! ” cried Maggie, as she saw him coming with this un¬ 
heard-of substitute. " What can you be thinking ofi Willie ? ” 

** Of making the prettiest frame you ever saw,” was the answer; ^ and 
winking at Daisy, who stood in uncertain mood, with the tears very near her 
eyes, he began to cut loose the long strings around which the vines had 
already twined themselves, to the distance of half a yard from the ground. 
After cutting them away from the old hoops, he set a strong, tall post for 
the centre, and it was then an easy thing to hang the new hoops around, 
securing them in proper style to the top. When this was done, the nu¬ 
merous strings and vines together were tied up over the frame, and in an 
hour or two the C3rpress vines were looking as if nothing had happened, only 
that the shape of the new frame was rather more graced than the old had 
been. A little labor with the rake soon removed all traces of footmarks 
upon the ground. Willie received great praise for his ingenuity and origi¬ 
nality, and Mrs. Gray resolved that hereafter old hoops should be consid¬ 
ered valuable articles, instead of being consigned to the rubbish-heap. 

“ Next year,” she said, “ we will make our frames altogether in this way.” 
So Willie^s patent frames became at once very popular. 

The presence of so many vines of various kinds afforded them quite an 
interesting subject of study. Not only were their leaves and blossoms very 
different, but their methods of climbing. The grapes could be trained upon 
coarse frames of bars, and would cling to the wood-work by means of long^ 
tough green tendrils, which reached out until they could clasp the support, 
and then curled up and shortened themselves, so as to draw the branches 
dose to the frame, and hold them securely there. Then the ivies and creep¬ 
ers were furnished at every joint with curious little claws, which could 
thrust themselves into the hardest wood or stone, and hold on as tightly as 
if nailed there. The honeysuckles were partly twiners, although only the 
young shoots seemed to avail themselves of the aid of strings; but the 
dematis held on to its supports, whether they were strings or some neigh¬ 
boring vine, merely by its leaf-stems, which, as soon as they had found some¬ 
thing to clasp, curled around, and secured a position, while the main vine 
shot farther upwards, to do the same thing again at the next opportunity. 
The delicate Alleghany vines, and the maurandias, climb like the dematis ; 
but beans, thunbergia, cypress, convolvulus, and many others, can only be 
trained by means of strings, aroimd which they will wind themselves tightly, 
always, however, twining the same way, — that is, each vine adheres to its 
own peculiar direction; and if any one should attempt to twist it the other 
way, it would steadily refuse to go. 

Mrs. Gra/s piazza was a nice shady place, and the scarlet and hyacinth 
beans were in full bloom about the edges of the roof^ and over the door- 
ways, by the middle of June. The purple blossoms were very fra gr a nt, but 
did not present so showy an appearance as the scarlet dusters, which 
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oonttasted briUiantl}^ with the lovely green foliage. Then the sweet clematis 
came intq bloom in Angust, and the fHnge-like Mexican vine in September, 
furnishing a succession of sweet odors until frost Before winter came, the 
tubers of the latter would be dug up and deposited, like potatoes, in the cel¬ 
lar, as they would be killed if left in the ground. 

Mrs. Gray was well satisfied with the progress they had made in the orna¬ 
mentation of their home ; and, indeed, no one who looked at it fi-om the road 
could have imagined it to be but a year old. Next season there would be 
some further improvements, however, which she felt would add very much to 
the beauty and also to the value of the place. Her husband saw plainly 
that she had not the slightest wish on her own account to return to the city, 
although his promise still held good. The children, too, were so happy in the 
country, and so free from restraint, that, for their sake alone, she would have 
been unwilling to leave the home which they were modelling according to 
their own ideas of beauty and fitness, and which they felt sure would in time 
become quite a little paradise. 

Author of “ Six Hundred Dollars a YearP 


DR. TROTTY. 

“ T DON’T think I Hke the looks of it,” said Trotty, very distinctly. 

A He meant the baby. It was Aunt Matthews’s baby. Aunt Matthews, 
and Cousin Ginevra, and the baby’s nurse, and the bab/s trunks, and the 
baby’s carriage, and the baby’s crib, and the baby, were making a visit at 
Trotty’s house. 

They had just gone into the spare chamber to take off their things, and 
Trotty had hopped up stairs on one foot after them, with an interested air. 
It struck him that people were making a great fuss over that pink bundle in 
that freckled woman’s lap, — kissing it, and squeezing it, and feeling of its 
fingers, and chucking it under the chin; saying how it had grown 1 and 
how much it looked like papa ! and what a little dear it was I and see it laugh¬ 
ing at you! He wondered whether, if he were a pink bundle in a freckled 
woman’s lap, they would pay so much attention to him. 

“ I’m four years old, and I’m going to be five, bime by,” he said, feeling 
that he had been neglected long enough. But nobody listened. 

“I’m four years old. I’ve got a tip-cart, and some rubber boots,” he 
continued, severely. “ I have free griddle-cakes for breakfiist, and I eat my 
supper down stairs.” 

But nobody heard that, either. However painful it may be to inflict a gen¬ 
tle reproof upon one’s inferiors, it is undoubtedly sometimes a necessity. 
Trotty, with quiet dignity, crept up behind Aunt Matthews, and jerked her 
the waterfidL 
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" O J ” said everybody talking at once, “ do let Trotty sec the baby. I 
don’t believe he ever saw a baby near enough to touch it in his life.’/ 

So they made room for Trotty beside the freckled woman, and he exam¬ 
ined the pink bundle with attention. It was a very pink bundle. Its flannel 
cloak was pink; its crocheted sack was pink; its little knit shoes were 
pink; its ribbons were pink; its hands were pink; and its face was very 
pink. It had two great black eyes, a funny little flat nose, no hair to speak 
of, and no teeth, whether you spoke of them or not It stared at Trotty for 
a minute doubtfully; then scowled a little, scowled a little more, scowled 
very much, wrinkled, writhed, twisted, grew red, grew purple, opened its 
mouth wide, and screamed at him, then doubled its flsts close, and punched 
him in the face. 

You frighten her, the blessed little dear ! ” said Aunt Matthews. 

“ I don’t wonder,” said Lill; “ you’ve been to the sirup-pitcher, and the 
quince-jar, and the sugar-bowl, and the apple-barrel, since you washed your 
face last, to say nothing of the red crayon mark on your neck, and the 
black one on your nose. You’ve been at my paint-box, too, I know 
from the gamboge streak on your forehead, and the pea-green on that front 
curl.” 

“ No,” repeated Trotty, with decision, as he was marched off to the wash¬ 
bowl, “ I don’t like the looks of it, and if God can’t find a better-looking baby 
than that for me, when I’m a man, he need n’t throw me down any ! ” 

But by and by the baby had had a nap, and felt better, and Trotty had 
been washed, and looked better. So they cultivated each other’s acquaint¬ 
ance a little further. He sat on a cricket, and looked at the baby, and the 
baby sat on the floor, and looked at hun. 

She makes faces at me,” he said, after some thought She puts her 
shoes in her mouth. She eats up all her fingers. 1 guess they made her of 
injun-rubber ; I pinched her a little to see. She squealed. But then she ’ll 
just fit into the tip-cart, and when she cries, why don’t they fill her mouth 
all up with sawdust ? It ’ll go in just as easy! You le’ me get some and 
try.” 

In the course of a day or two, they were the best of friends. He did take 
her to ride in the tip-cart, and he did fill her mouth with sawdust, and it did 
go in “just as easy,” though it was another matter to get it out Nobody 
has ever dared to inquire how fully he experimented on that baby. It is 
known that he managed to share all his raw apples and hot cookies with her 
at luncheon-time ; that she cried two nights with colic, in consequence of his 
feeding her with pickled grapes ; that he tied her feet together with a tippet, 
and made a little face with pen and ink upon every one of her ten finger¬ 
nails ; that when she was undressed at night she rattled and rolled with cold 
pennies and marbles, that he had dropped down her neck; and that once, 
when the nurse was looking the other way, he contrived to lift her into the 
bath-tub, and turn the faucet on her. 

But still no serious harm had happened to the child. ' Trotty had prom¬ 
ised never to give her pickles again ; he was very gentle, and did not tease 
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her, or make her cry, so the grown people, with a little watching, let them 
play together when they would, and so that Saturday afternoon came when 
they took the drive to Pomp’s Pond. 

They all went, — Aunt Matthews, and Ginevra, and Lill, and Lill’s mother, 
and Max. Grandmother was making calls. Trotty delicately hinted that 
he would Kke to go to ride too; but there was no room for Trotty. His 
mother gave him a kiss, and Max gave him a penny, (as if kisses and pen-i 
Dies could make up, O you stupid grown-up men and women 1 for a ride 
in mamma’s lap, on the front seat, away five miles through the sweet pine 
woods, and by the dimpled water I) and they drove merrily off and left 
him. 

Trotty stood still for a minute, and looked after them with a crimson flush 
all over his little face. But he did not cry, — no, little boys, he did not cry 
one bit, and 1 think that was better than half a dozen rides. You don’t 
think so ? No, I know it; but it is true for all that. 

Trotty tmned round, and went slowly up stairs. Biddy was in the kitchen, 
and the baby and Kathleen — that was the freckled woman’s pleasant name, 
and she was a pleasant-looking freckled woman, too — were in the nursery. 
Trotty came in, dragging his toes on the carpet in a melancholy manner, sat 
down in the comer on top of Jerusalem, and, for about five minutes, refused 
to be comforted. Then the baby crept up and pulled bis longest curl, — It 
was precisely in the middle behind, and she could just reach it, — and pulled 
his fingers, and pulled his shoe-strings, and gurgled at him, and giggled at 
him, and crowed at him, and coughed at him, — and in five minutes more he 
^ was shoving her under the bed, in a rather tight-fitting mending-basket, as 
vigorously and as happily as if he had never heard of Pomp’s Pond in hia 
life. 

' By and by the grocer’s boy drove into the back yard. Kathleen was sit¬ 
ting by the window, looking out 

“Trotty,” said she, laying down her work, “ I ’ve got a dress of me own 
that wants ironin’ for the Sunday. You be a good boy, now, and don’t let 
nothing happen to the baby, till I come back.” 

^ So Kathleen took a pretty light calico of hers from the closet, threw it 
[ jauntily over one arm, tied a blue ribbon around her waterfall, and went down 

I stairs singing. 

Presently Trotty was tired of shoving the baby under the bed. 

“O, I tell you,” said he, “le’ ’s play Dr. Trotty. You stay in mending- 
basket till 1 get ready, and ven you be a winfidel, and 1 ’U come to see 
you.” 

y The baby, not being very well able to offer a contrary opinion, stayed in 
^ the mending-basket, and Trotty went away to make a doctor of himself. Up 
garret in the first place. He knew something about a long dressing-gown, 
folded away carefully in the blue trunk ; he had watched his mother through 
the crack of the door, when she put the camphor in it at house-cleaning time. 
It had been his fother’s, that soft merino dressing-gown, but TVotty saw in 
that no reason why he shotdd not play Dr. Trotty in it Of course bis 
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pretty dead papa would let him! In fact, Trotty had a vague idea that he 
must have died before it was worn out on purpose that his little boy might 
have it that bright spring afternoon. So he pulled it out of the blue trunk 
(catching it on the lock, and tearing it in three separate and veiy large 
places), and crept into it It dragged a half-yard on the dusty floor behind, 
and it took him the rest of the afternoon to find his arms ; but he managed 
to make his way down stairs, a step at a time, and into the medidne-doset 

Ugh ! that medicine-closet! What ghosts of croup, and measles, and 
green apples, and mince-pie, and “Uixy Pro,” stalked through its dark 
shelves! Trotty looked about with great eyes. He thought what fun it 
would be to take all those bottles away in a bushel-basket that he knew of, 
and jump up and down on them with his leather boots. He laid the brilliant 
idea aside, however, for future use, and climbed up on the drawers, to take 
down the homoeopathic box that stood on the lower shelf. It was a neat 
little well-worn homoeopathic box, with a great many bits of bottles in it 
Most of these were empty, but two of them held a white powder, and one of 
them some dark yellow liquid. Trotty took the box to the great silver 
pitcher on the dining-room sideboard, and filled the empty bottles with 
water, and corked them tightly. 

He put on Max’s rubber boots after that; they came nearly up to his neck. 
Then he put on Max’s tall hat, and that came just about to the tops of the 
boots. Then he put his box under his arm, and started for the nursery. He 
stopped a moment, and looked at that box. He wondered, with some inter¬ 
est, precisely what his mother was going to say when she came home. 

He forgot all about that, though, when he came to go up the stairs. Such 
a time as he had climbing those stairs! First he trod on the dressing- 
gown with one foot, and fell flat, and bumped his nose ; then he trod on it 
with the other foot, and fell down and bumped his nose again ; then he trod 
on it with both feet, and tripped up, and sat down hard. Then Max’s hat 
slipped down to his neck, — O, how dark it was inside that hat! — and he 
pushed it up, and it slipped down again, and he jerked it up, and it jerked 
down; then the long sleeves Of the dressing-gown folded up on the outside 
so that he lost his fingers altogether, and while he was trying to find them, 
do^vn went the hat again ; then he dropped the medicine-box, and tipped out 
all the bottles, and when he stooped to pick them up, down came the hat; 
then he tried to climb up on “ all fours,” and his rubber boots fell off behind 
and flopped from stair to stair. He sat down in despair to watch them hop¬ 
ping down, when darkness fell, and there was that hat 

However, he managed, with a patience worthy of a better cause, to gain 
the nursery door at last The baby. In her mending-basket, lay with her 
face all puckered into a red knot, crjring. 

“ Good afternoon, mum,” said I>. Trotty. I’m sorry to find yon so 
sick, mum. You should say, ‘ How do you do, Dr. Trotty ? ’ and let me see 
your tongue.” 

This, by the way, was a most unnecessary remark, for one could see, not 
only the baby’s tongue, but three quarters of the way down die baby’s 
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screaming throat Trotty lilted her out of the basket, and gravely put one 
of lill’s dolls’ pewter spoons into her mouth. He had n’t the sha^w of an 
idea what for, you know; but he had seen Dr. Bryonia use a spoon when Max 
had the diphtheria, and he supposed that it was the proper thing to do. The 
hahy didn’t like the taste of the spoon, and sputtered and wriggly and 
screamed harder than ever. 

^ Your tongue is quite serious, mum,” said Dr. Trotty, — ‘‘ quite serious. 
And your pulps,” — he pinched her right elbow several times, — ‘‘your 
pulps, mum, is horrid / You’ll have to be a good boy, and take this medi¬ 
cine, ^ I mean girl, — and not kick the tumbler over, like I did the day after 
I got at the sardine-box, —and so you ’ll get well, you see, and have some 
candy.” 

He ffled the pewter spoon from the bottles of water, and gave the baby a 
dose. This was very easy, you see, because her mouth was open so wide, 
that all he had to do was to put the spoon in and tip it over; she was cry¬ 
ing so hard, that she must either swallow it, or choke. Trotty found the 
process quite entertaining. 

By and by he did not care about feeding her with a spoon any more; she 
had stopped crying, and the fun was gone. 

“ I s’pose you ’ll have to take a whole bottleful this time,” he said, hope¬ 
fully. “ You might die, if you did n’t, ’n’ when I tip it bottom up’ards, it 
comes out just as cunning 1 — you see, now! ” 

Just as he put his hand into the box to take out one of the bottles of 
water, that hat went down to his shoulders. In the dark he emptied the 
bottle down the baby’s throat In the dark he heard her gasp and cry out 
When he pushed up the hat — O the poor baby 1 the poor baby! — it was 
not the bottle of water that he had given her, but the bottle — nearly empty 
now — of yellow medicine. Across the yellow bottle a yellow label was 
pasted, and on it in distinct, black letters was a word which Trotty could 
not read, — Aconite. ^ 

Kathleen was just telling the grocer’s boy what a saucy fellow he was, 
when the kitchen door opened slowly, and a very white little face peeped in, 
under a great hat 

“ You’d better come up to the baby,” it said, faintly; “ she’s squealin’ and 
kickin’ all in a heap on the floor. We were playing Dr. Trotty, and — ” 

“O my good gracious 1 ” Kathleen ran up stairs, three steps at a 
time, and her face was as white as the baby’s little doctor’s when she came 
to where the baby lay. 

The carryall drove into the yard just as the grocer’s boy was driving out 
Kathleen’s sobs came down through the open window, and the baby’s 
gasping scream. Aunt Matthews was up stairs in less time than it takes to 
say so. Kathleen was wringing her helpless hands. Trotty, extinguished 
by his hat, sat behind the bed, and the baby, in convulsions, was writhing 
on the floor. The cry ran through the house; “ Poisoned! Poisoned! 
Oh ! the baby’s poisoned 1 ” 

Then diere was the sound of Max galloping for. Dr. Bryonia, — of Dr. 
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Bryonia galloping back, — of quick orders, and sobs, and cries, and steps 
running to and fro. By and by, silence, and Dr. Bryonia coming slowly 
down stabrs, and driving slowly away. 

They hunted all over the house for poor little Dr. Trotty, His mother 
found |t last, in a comer, a queer Uttle %ttre, all kat and bootSi sitting with 
its &ce to the wall 

** Trotty,” said she. 

He made no answer. 

Trotty, the baby — ” 

Trotty tumbled into her lap, hat, and boots, and all, and buried his face 
under her arm. 

** O, I did n’t mean to kill her, I did n’t mean to kill her 1 O 
mamma, mamma! I was only going to be Dr. Trotty, and ve homeopop- 
tic box got tipped about, and ve old hat fell down, and vea sumfin was ’e 
matter to her all to once, and — " 

“ Why, Trotty, hush I the baby is n’t ‘ dead. There, don’t ciy so ! 
Dr. Bryonia has given her some medicine, and he thinks God won’t let 
her die now. Come! put both your hands in mother’s, and we ’ll kneel 
right down here and thank Him.” 

E, Siuari Phelps* 




CINDERELLA. 

^INDERELLA I Cinderella I 

V-f How the heart of childhood rings 

To that legend, quaint and olden. 

Her sweet history that sings ! 

Meek and innocent young creature. 
Moving on her duteous way, -m- 

Gently, cheerly, at her labor, 

Singing like the birds in May. 

Victim to those heartless sisters, — 
Dearer to our hearts for that, —- 

She who, overtasked, neglected. 

In the chimney-corner sat 

Service mean and thankless, ever 
Uncomplainingly she bore ; 

Mattered not the outward clothing 
That so pure a spirit wore. 
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For humility and goodness 
Did her inward soul possess ; 

And they clothed her form with beauty 
Hidden not by poorest dress* 

Each in her luxurious chamber, 

Where the walls with mirrors shone, 

Every night the sinful sisters 
Slept on ccutained beds of down. 

But their souls, disturbed by envy, 

Vain desires, and selfish cares, 

Knew no virtuous aspirations,.— 

No bright-visioned sleep was theirs. 

To her poor, ill-furnished garret. 
Nightly, Cinderella crept; 

There, upon her lowly pallet, 

In her innocence she slept 

And around her bed uncurtained 
Fell a drapery from above^ 

Flung by guardian angels round her, — 
Atmosphere of peace and love ! 

When the royal invitations 
Summoned to the pageant ball. 

And none came to Cinderella, 

Fairest maiden of them ^ 
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And the Godmother, perceiving 
Sadness in her downward glance, 
Proffered fairy aid unto her, 

So to share the mazy dance, 

How, through tears and blushes smiling, 
Yielding to the Fairy's mood, 

Startled by those incantations, 

Pleased, yet all amazed, she stood ! 



While in magic folds about her 
Robes of priceless splendor flowed, 
And among her wavy tresses 
Wreathed pearls and jewels glowed. 

Nor deceptive these adornments ; 

For the £air and bright outside 
Typed the inward truth and beauty 
Envy sought so long to hide. 

How she laughed to see converted 
Into steeds those vermin small, 

And the green and lazy lizards 
Into footmen slim and tall! 

How confidingly she entered 
That frail coach of pumpkin made, 
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With the whiskered, long-tailed coachman, 

All in livery arrayed 1 

Then, arriving at the palace, 

With what joy her bright eyes glance, — 

Of her beauty all imconsdous, 

Caring only for the dance 1 

Like a bird her young heart fluttering, 

’Gainst its prison wildly beat ; 

She, amid the mazy measures. 

Lightly led with flying feet 

Harp and viol swelled unfaltering, — 

Still she danced, and wearied not. 

Still pursued the sweet enticement. 

And the fleeting hours forgot / 

Like a knell the tongue of midnight 
Smote upon her startled ear ; 

Then she fled, pursuit eluding, 

Swift as flies the frighted deer. 

All a dream she might have deemed it. 

Vanished when the night was o’er, ^ 

But that, safely, one glass slipper 
Yet on slender foot she wore. 

Came at last the hour of trial. 

When the eager sisters vied 

Which should wear the tiny slipper 
So to test the chosen bride; 

Marvelled they when Cinderella, 

Blushing, smiling, took the shoe. 

Slipped it on, and from her bosom 
Its companion gently drew. 

Cinderella ! Every nursery 
With the charming story rings ; 

In it lies a lesson finer 
Than the mere delight it brings ; 

Showing how all work is noble, 

If it be but nobly done. 

And all high position worthless, 

Not by trutii and goodness won. 

Mrs. A. M. IVeils. 
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SIXTY-TWO LITTLE TADPOLES. 


L ook at this mass of white jelly, floating in a bowl of pond water. It is 
clear and delicate, formed of little globes the size of peas, held together 
in one rounded mass. In each globe is a black dot 

I have it all in my room, and I watch it every day. Before a week passes, 
the black dots have lengthened into little fishy bodies, each lying curled in 
his globe of jelly; for these globes are eggs, and these dots are soon to be 
little living animals ; we will see of what kind. 

Presently they begin to jerk backwards and forwards, and perform such 
simple gymnastics as the small accommodations of the egg will allow, and at 
last one morning, to my delight, I find two or three of the little things free 
from the egg, and swimming, like so many tiny fishes, in my bowl of water. 
How fast they come out now I five this morning, but twenty to-night, and 
thrice as many to-morrow. The next day 1 conclude that the remaining 
eggs will not hatch; for they still show only dull, dead-looking dots; so, 
reluctantly, I throw them away, wash out ray bowl, and fill it anew with 
pond water. But, before doing this, 1 had to catdi all my little family, and 
put them safely into a tumbler to remaia during thetr house-deaning. This 
was hard work, but I accomplished it with the help of a teaspoon, and 
soon restored them to a fresh, clean home. 

It would be diflicult to tell you aU their history, for never did little things 
grow fester, or change more wonderfelly, dian they. 

One morning, I found them all arranged round the sides of the bowl in 
regular military ranks, as straight and stiff as a company on dress parade. It 
was then that I counted them, and discovered that there were just sixty-two. 

You would think, at first sight, that these sixty-two brothers and sisters 
were all exactly alike; but, after watching them awhile, you see that one 
begins to distinguish himself as stronger and more advanced than any of 
the others, — the captain, perhaps, of the military company. Soon he sports 
a pair of little feathery gills on each side of his head, as a young ofiUcer 
might sport his mustache; l^ut these gills, unlike the mustache, are for 
use as well as for ornament, and serve him as breathing tubes. 

How the little fellow grows ! — no longer a slim little fish, but quite a portly 
tadpole, with rounded body and long tail, but still with no expression in his 
blunt-nosed face, and only two black-looking*pits where the eyes are to grow. 

The others are not slow to follow their captain’s example. Day after day 
some new little fellow shows his gUls, and begins to swim by paddling with 
his tail in a very stylish manner. 

And now a sad thing happens to my family of sixty-two, — something which 
would never have happened had I left the eggs at home in their own pond ; 
for there there are plenty of tiny water plants, whose little leaves and stems 
serve for many a delicious meal to young tadpoles. I did not feed them« not 
knowing what to give them, and half imagining that they could live very well 
upon water only ; and so it happened that one morning, when I was taking 
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them out with a spoon as usual, to give them fresh water, 1 counted only 
fifty. Where were the oAers ? 

At the bottom of the bowl lay a dozen little tails, and I was forced to be¬ 
lieve that the stronger tadpoles had taken their weaker brothers for supper. 

I did n’t like to have my family broken up in this way, and yet 1 did n’t at 
that time know what to give them; so the painful proceeding was not 
checked, and day after day my strongest tadpoles grew even stronger, and 
the tails of the weaker lay at the bottom of the bowl 

The captain throve finely, had clear, bright eyes, lost his feathery gills, 
and showed through his thin skin that he had a set of excellent legs folded 
up inside. At last, one day, he kicked out the two hind ones, and after that 
was never tired of displaying his new swimming powers. The fore legs fol¬ 
lowed in due time ; and when all this was done, the Uul, which he no longer 
needed to steer with, dropped o£^ and my largest tadpole became a little frog. 

His brothers and sisters, such of them as were left (for, 1 grieve to say, he 
had required a great many hearty meals to enable him to reach the frog 
state), followed his illustrious example as soon as they were able; and then, of 
course, my little bowl of water was no suitable home for them; so away they 
went out into the grass, among the shallow pools and into the swamps. I nev¬ 
er knew exactly where, and I am afraid that, should I meet even my progres¬ 
sive little captain again, I should hardly recognize him, so grown and altered 
he would be. He no longer devours his brothers, but, with a tongue as 
long as his body, seizes slugs and insects, and swallows them whole. 

In the winter he sleeps with his brothers and sisters, with the bottom of 
some pond or marsh for a bed, where they all pack themselves away, hun¬ 
dreds together, laid so closely that you can’t distinguish one from another. 

But early in the spring you may hear their loud croaking; and when the 
March sun has thawed the ice from the ponds, the mother-frogs are all very 
busy with their eggs, which they leave in the shallow water, — round, jelly-like 
masses, like the one I told you of at the beginning of this story, made up 
of hundreds and hundreds of eggs, for the frog mother hopes for a large fam¬ 
ily of children, and she knows, by sad experience, that no sooner are they 
bom than the fishes snap them up by the dozen ; and even after they have 
found their legs, and begin to feel old and competent to take care of them¬ 
selves, the snakes and the weasels will not hesitate to take two or three for 
a breakfast, if they come in the way. So you see the mother-frog has good 
reason for laying so many eggs. 

The toads too, who, by the way, are cousins to the frogs, come down in 
April to lay their eggs also in the water,—long necklaces of a double row 
of fine transparent eggs, each one showing its black dot, which is to grow in¬ 
to a tadpole, and swim about with its cousins, the frog tadpoles, while they all 
look so much alike that I fancy their own mothers do not know them apart 

1 once picked up a handful of them and took them home. One grew up to 
be a charming little tree-toad, while some of his companions gave good prom¬ 
ise, by their big, awkward forms, of growing by and by into great bull-frogs. 

Authar of “ Seven Little Sisters,^^ 

VOL. V. — NO. V. 24 
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L ook at this mass of white jelly, floating in a bowl of pond water. It is 
clear and delicate, formed of little globes the size of peas, held together 
in one rounded mass. In each globe is a black dot 

I have it all in my room, and I watch it every day. Before a week passes, 
the black dots have lengthened into little fishy bodies, each lying curled in 
his globe of jelly; for these globes are eggs, and these dots are soon to be 
little living animals ; we will see of what kind. 

Presently they begin to jerk backwards and forwards, and perform such 
simple gymnastics as the small accommodations of the egg will allow, and at 
last one morning, to my delight, 1 find two or three of the little things free 
from the egg, and swimming, like so many dny fishes, in my bowl of water. 
How fsLSt they come out now 1 five this morning, but twenty to-night, and 
thrice as many to-morrow. The next day 1 conclude that the remaining 
eggs will not hatch; for they still show only dull, dead-looking dots; so, 
reluctantly, I throw diem away, wash out my bowl, and fill it anew with 
pond water. But, before doing this, I had to catdi all my little family, and 
put them safely into a tumbler to remain during their house-cleaning. This 
was hard work, but I accomplished it with the help of a teaspoon, and 
soon restored them to a fresh, clean home. 

It would be difiicultto tell you aU their history, for never did little things 
grow foster, or change more wonderfolly, than they. 

One morning, I found them all arranged round the sides of the bowl in 
regular military ranks, as straight and stiff as a company on dress parade. It 
was then that I counted them, and discovered that there were just sixty-two. 

You would think, at first sight, that these sixty-two brothers and sisters 
were all exactly alike; but, after watching them awhile, you see that one 
begins to distinguish himself as stronger and more advanced than any of 
the others, — the captain, perhaps, of the military company. Soon he sports 
a pair of little feathery gills on each side of his head, as a young officer 
might sport his mustache; but these gills, unlike the mustache, are for 
use as well as for ornament, and serve him as breathing tubes. 

How the little fellow grows! — no longer a slim little fish, but quite a portly 
tadpole, with rounded body and long tail, but still with no expression in his 
blunt-nosed foce, and only two black-k)oking*pits vdiere the eyes are to grow. 

The others are not slow to follow their captain’s example. Day after day 
some new little fellow shows his gUls, and begins to swim by paddling with 
his tail in a very stylish maimer. 

And now a sad thing happens to my family of sixty-two, — something which 
would never have happened had I left the eggs at borne in their own pond ; 
for there there are plenty of tiny water plants, whose little leaves and stems 
serve for many a delicious meal to young tadpoles. I did not feed them, not 
knowing what to give them, and half imagining that they could live very well 
upon water only ; and so it happened that one morning, when I was taking 
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them out with a spoon as usual, to give them fresh water, 1 counted only 
fifty. Where were the oAers ? 

At the bottom of the bowl lay a dozen little tails, and I was forced to be¬ 
lieve that the stronger tadpoles had taken their weaker brothers for supper. 

I did n’t like to have my family broken up in this way, and yet 1 did n’t at 
that time know what to give them; so the painful proceeding was not 
checked, and day after day my strongest tadpoles grew even stronger, and 
the tails of the weaker lay at the bottom of the bowl. 

The captain throve finely, had clear, bright eyes, lost his feathery gills, 
and showed through his thin skin that he had a set of excellent legs folded 
up inside. At last, one day, he kicked out the two hind ones, and after that 
was never tired of displaying his new swimming powers. The fore legs fol¬ 
lowed in due time ; and when all this was done, the tail, which he no longer 
needed to steer with, dropped off, and my largest tadpole became a little frog. 

His brothers and sisters, such of them as were left (for, 1 grieve to say, he 
had required a great many hearty meals to enable him to reach the frog 
state), followed his illustrious example as soon as they were able ; and then, of 
course, my little bowl of water was no suitable home for them; so away they 
went out into the grass, among the shallow pools and into the swamps. I nev¬ 
er knew exactly where, and I am afraid that, should I meet even my progres¬ 
sive little captain again, I should hardly recognize him, so grown and altered 
he would be. He no longer devours his brothers, but, with a tongue as 
long as his body, seizes slugs and insects, and swallows them whole. 

In the winter he sleeps with his brothers and sisters, with the bottom of 
some pond or marsh for a bed, where they all pack themselves away, hun¬ 
dreds together, laid so closely that you can’t distinguish one from another. 

But early in the spring you may hear their loud croaking; and when the 
March sun has thawed the ice from the ponds, the mother-frogs are all very 
busy with their eggs, which they leave in the shallow water, — round, jelly-like 
masses, like the one I told you of at the beginning of this story, made up 
of hundreds and hundreds of eggs, for the frog mother hopes for a large fam¬ 
ily of children, and she knows, by sad experience, that no sooner are they 
bom than the fishes snap them up by the dozen ; and even after they have 
found their legs, and begin to feel old and competent to take care of them¬ 
selves, the snakes and the weasels will not hesitate to take two or three for 
a breakfast, if they come in the way. So you see the mother-frog has good 
reason for laying so many eggs. 

The toads too, who, by the way, are cousins to the frogs, come down in 
April to lay their eggs also in the water,—long necklaces of a double row 
of fine transparent eggs, each one showing its black dot, which is to grow in¬ 
to a tadpole, and swim about with its cousins, the frog tadpoles, while they all 
look so much alike that I fancy their own mothers do not know them apart. 

1 once picked up a handful of them and took them home. One grew up to 
be a charming little tree-toad, while some of his companions gave good prom¬ 
ise, by their big, awkward forms, of growing by and by into great bull-frogs. 

Author of^*' Seven Little Sistersl^ 
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Mtentando. 


‘ 1 MW (junea sewing Green leaves on a tree ; Saw the waves counting The 
To run and lo listen, And see as you do 1 “Nay, you must borrow My 


tempo. 


cfea of the tlars; Saw dond-lambs sleeping By sunset's red bars 
ear and my eye. Or the beauty will vanish, The music will die: 


Saw the waves 

Nay, you must 


counting The eyes of the stars ; Saw cloud-lambs sleeping By sunset's red bars.' 
borrow My ear and my eye. Or the beauty will vanish, The music will die. 
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FLORAL PUZZLE. 
No. 32. 


1. A travelling carriage, and a body of 
people. 

2. Four fifths of a fop, a vowel, and a 

fierce animal, y ^ ‘ ' 

3. A wild animal,'and a gauntlet * ^ 

4. Three fourths of a camp, and an 
essayist. 

5. Damp affection. 

6. A domestic animal, and a child’s 
dress. 


7. A part of speech, and three fourths 
of a river. 

8. A measure in poetry, and a vowel. 

9. A farm-product, and a drinking-ves¬ 
sel. 

10. A make-believe stone. 

11. An element, and its inhabitant. 

12. A foreign star of many colors. 

M. B. G. 


ENIGMAS. 


No. 33. 

I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 3, 10, 6, 2, 7, is a strait in Asia. 

My 16, 12, 23, is a river in Europe. 

5 > 20, 24, 25, is a country in 
Europe. 

My 8, 10, 4, 17, I, 10, is a Spanish city. 

9> 4* 7 f Ilf 21, is one of the 

British Isles. 

My 24, 4, 22, 5, 6, is a cape in Ireland. 
My 14, 24, 2, 4, 7, 15, I, is an island in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

^y If $f 6, 9, 19, II, is a gulf in South 
America. 



My 18, 12, is a river in Italy. 

My 17, 8, 20, 7, is a mountain in Sicily. 

My 25, 6, 9, 19, is a lake in North 
America. 

My 3, 12, II, 24, 10, 6, I, is the capital 
of one of the Eastern States. 

My 10, 15, 14, 12, 20, is a river in Ver¬ 
mont 

My ^ 7 f ^f IS a river in North Carolina. 

My 18, 22, 5, 6,4, is a river in Mississippi 

My whole is one of the most important 
documents ever printed in America. 

G. E. P. 
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Round the Evening Lamp, 


No. J4. 

Do wkh care my i, 2, 3, 
Wlien a lesson hard you see. 
4, 5, 6, and 7, is spread 
0*er the weary soldier’s head. 


Business should move briskly when 
You behold my 8, 9, la 
Drop II, my little man, 

Saying for “I can’t,” “ I can.” 
These eleven letters small 
Shape me, — wealth enough for all. 


ILLUSTRATED REBU S. —No. 






X. Manmld 

а. Can^tuft 
S. Calla 

4. Lupine. 

5 . Hdlyhock. 

б. Oleander. 
CoCillon. 


ANSWERS. 

7. Chamomile. 28. If any man attempts to haul down the 

8. Larkspur. American flag, ahoot him on the 

9. Dutchman’s pipe. 29. The letter R. 

xo. Turk’s cap. 30. April 

iz. Laburnum. 31. Those who tell all they know too oflen teP 

la. l^mdon pride. more. [(Tea) (hose) W (hotel) (awl) T (hay) (note) 

000 (F) (ten) (Tell) (mowerXj 
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. It it surely spring, whatever the weather may 
be, for a little girl in Pennsylvania writes to us 
thus: — 

** As I was riding home from church to*day (we 
live in the country), 1 saw on a tree some blossoms 
which were very much like pussywillows. I can¬ 
not say positively that they were, because it seems 
so early for them. My sister found some alders a 
day or two ago, which come about the same time 
the pussy-willows do.*’ 

No, it is n’t too early for pussy-willows, but al¬ 
most too late for them, even in New England. 
” Virginia's ” letter is dated March aist, and here 
are some verses from one of Whittier’s poems, 
written March ist, 1857, which show how early the 
willow and alder-blossoms are on the banks of the 
Merrimack: — 

** For ages on our river-borders, 

These tassels in their tawny bloom. 

And willowy studs of downy silver. 

Have prophesied of spring to come. 

“For ages have the unbound waters 

Smiled on them from their pebbly hem, 
And the dear carol of the robin 
And song of blue-bird welcomed them.** 

These soft, gray tree-buds are only forerunners 
of the gayer spring-flowers, which our little Penn¬ 
sylvania friend is perhaps gathering to-day. She 
finds the snowy, rose-tinted spring-beauty, prob¬ 
ably, — a flower that Massachusetts children know 
nothing about And fiirther West, there is the 
tiny moccason-flower, and such a show of flame- 
red painted cups in the prairie-grass I At the 
South, there are brighter blossoms still 

We should like to have the children in different 
parts of the country write to os about the wild- 
flowers they are finding, from month to month. 
We will arrange them, as well as we can, in one 
great bouquet, for all to enjoy. Only think the 
variety we shall have, if we get a description of all 
the wild-flowers in bloom at once in Maine and 
Wisconsin and Carolina and Kansas and Florida I 



Tell 01 of the first blossoms you find, for the sweet¬ 
est are almost always the earliest, as well as the 
most fomiliar. Violets, for instance, — the dar¬ 
lings of Q)ring, — grow everywhere. 

Ws have eome very pleasant letters from our 
little friends, that we wish we could copy entire. 
Lulu R.’s is one of these, and so is Mary Hden 
H.*8. From “ Pussy Willow’s *’ we must take a 
fow paragraphs, because she gives so good an idea 
of her Missouri home. 

“I>K Kalb Co., Missouri^ 
March a, 1869. 

“Dsab •Young Folks’: — 

“We have only been living here for about a 
year, and things seemed so strange at fust I The 
odd dialect of the ' native inhabitants ’ amused os 
greatly, while ours to them was equally amusing. 

“They call afremoon ‘evening,’ and a shower 
a 'right smart sprinkle.’ Everything is ‘right 
smart ’ with them. One of the most expressive of 
their terms is ’plumb-full’ If they think you 
have said anything about right, it is either * You 
bet,’ or ‘ Your head *s about level’ 

“But, dear 'Young Folks,’ they do have one 
thing here that is magnificent That is their 
prairie-fires, — sometimes far off, lighting up the 
horizon, and sometimes so near that we can hear 
the flames, which roar and crackle as if they were 
burning pine-bougha, and ever and anon leaping 
forth like numberless serpents eager for their prey. 
It is a sight well worth coming West to see. 

“ I send you a new conundrum : Why is a 
prairie like a good conscience ? Because it is void 
of ofl^ce (a fence). 

“ Long life to * Our Young Folks,* and many 
good wishes firom 

“Pussy Willow.** 

“ Gardsning for Girls ** is foil of useful 
hints for the present season, and will doubtless 
interest our readers still more, fiom month to 
month. Our friends, the “ Grays,' are making a 
little Eden of their suburban home. 
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Young Ibflte about hare, tvfao an plannicg tfioir 
gardens for tba ooming season* will find help in 
the ** Amateur Cultivator’s Guide,” published by 
Washburn & Cow, Seed Merdumts, Boston. It 
contains a descriptive list of two thousand varieties 
of floiver and vegetable seeds, and furnishes Ulus* 
tratkms of many of the rarer plants. In our tardy 
May, it is a pleasure even to run over these dry 
pa^cs of botanical names. They form for us a 
better sort of herbarinixH where the flowers are all 
wide awake, and bloom b fiincy as they never 
could in reality. 

Since die days of Adam and Eve, h has been an 
instinct with almost everybody to wish for a patch 
of ground **to dress and to keep.'* But editors 
can usually find time only fi>r imaginary flower- 
gardens. And why not ** Gardens in Spain '* as 
well as ** Chateaux ** in the same reasote region ? 
They are just as cheap, and a great deal less dan¬ 
gerous; for villas and castles, even though built 
in the air, give ns weak-beaded mortals som e thing 
of a shock, when they fiilL 

But we shaH be just as much inte ses ted to hear 
ef eur readers' success in sowing, and planting 
and weeding, as if our own flowers grew in solid 
earth. 

Our readers will surely be pleased to hear from 
**Trotty** again, although, like many another 
young doctor, he is so unfortunate as almost to kill 
bis first patient 

Miss Phelps knows how to paint a child's pic¬ 
ture to the life. Even the ** Gates Ajar '* would 
not be so delightful a book as it is, were little 
“ Faith ** left out of it 

Many parents and teachers wiH welcome the 
publication, in one unabridged volume, of Cony- 
beare and Howson's ” Life and Epistles of Saint 
Paul** We have seen a group of young girls, aided 
by this volume, tradng the journeyings and rest¬ 
ing-places of the Apostle with all the interest they 
would have shown in a vivid description of a 
firiend’s tour through Europe. And to ourselves, 
the voyages of Ulysses and iEneas, and the war- 
travels of Julius Cxsar, seem no more wonderful, 
as stories, than these adventurous wamderings of 
the most remarkable teacher and preacher Chris¬ 
tendom has ever known. 

This is no dry exposition or commentary. The 
scenery of the East rises freshly before us, “the 
snowy distances of Taurus, the broad Orontes, un¬ 
der the shadow of its steep banks with their thick¬ 
ets of jessamine and oleanders,'' as well as “ the 
olives of Attica and the green Isthmian pines of 
Corinth.” And the life and customs of the ancient 
cities where Paul preached are present to sight as 
we read. The character of the Apostle himself 
stands out clearer in its large, manly simplidty, 
seems mote human and fiiendly, thus revealed in 
bis “ Life and Letters.” 


The “Actsand Epistles’* would not,be a tedi¬ 
ous study to young persons, if they always had a 
“ Conybeare and Howson '* at band to help them. 

The publishers of the above (Scribner & Ca, of 
New York) have issued two very instructive vol- 
lunes of another kind, — Marion's “Wonders of 
Optics,” and De Fonvielle’s “ Thunder and Light¬ 
ning.'* Any boy—or girl either—who wants to 
understand the telescope, the stereoscopoi the 
magic-lantern, the construction of the eye, and the 
laws of lic^ or to read strange stories and see 
curious pictures of the doings of electricity, had 
better get these books. 

It will require much more time than we had 
supposed would be necessary to arrange and de¬ 
cide upon the Prize Puzzles. In the June number 
the successful competitors will be announced, and 
as many of the Prize Rebuses, Charades, etc as 
we can make room for will then appear. 

Bbssib H. writes thus: “ The other day Papa 
was looking over the April number and he laughed 
and said that he had found out one of the charades 
ho said it was April and Mama said she found that 
out only she called it ‘Monkey brook' and then 
we bad a great laugh. I shall be fourteen years 
old next June and I am going to try for the prize 
and I hope 1 shall succeed. At least Mama says 
it will help me learn to write.” 

Don't be offended, Bessie, because we have 
printed this paragraph fi’om your letter exactly as 
you wrote it If you do get a prize, the punctua¬ 
tion, and everything else about your composition, 
must be just right; and by reading this in print 
you will, perhaps, see what is needed. 

No prize will be given for a composition which 
requires any correction on our part That is to 
say, the spelling, punctuation, and grammar must 
be right, and the sentences must be properly put 
together. Of course something besides correct¬ 
ness is adso very necessary to insure success. 
But those who prove unsuccessful in winning what 
we ofler, and yet learn, by endeavoring to do so, 
to express their thoughts clearly, wiU gain some¬ 
thing much more valuable than all our prises put 
together. 

“Jessie” and others are informed that com¬ 
petitors may send in their papers as soon as they 
choose. If not labelled as directed in the April 
number, they will be likely to get thrown aside. 
None of these prize-compositions will, for any 
reason, be returned. We prefer to have but one 
composition from each writer ; and two prizes wrill 
not be given to the same person. We have no 
preference writh regard to the kind of compo¬ 
sition, but of the three mentioned we think the 
Dialogue will be the most diflicult to bring np to 
the standard of “very good.” 

The offer of prizes for compositions is made only 
to this year's subscribers for our Magazine. 
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Our Letter Box. 


** Willy Wisp” offers the following rejoinder 
to ” Hitty Maginn.” Our readers will doid>tless 
be glad to get the hints about rebus-making 
dropped on both sides of this good-natured con¬ 
troversy. 

Editors ‘‘Our Young Folks”; 

The particulars in which Hitty Maginn differs 
from me in rebus-making are but trifling. 1 also 
think it better to represent words as much as pos- 
sibii by the (i) sound of symbols; and of course 
the more (a) incongruity between the symbol and 
its solution the more agreeable the surprise of 
those who solve it. 

Still there are objections to restricting pictorial 
expressions entirely to sound, and rejecting all 
spelling devicea^ As language written is more 
correct than language spoken, so does an ear and 
a nest more reliably represent earnest than an urn 
and nest; for the reason that words are pronounced 
differently by different persons and in different 
sections of a country. There is not room to enter 
into details of this nature here. Let me ask, how¬ 
ever, were Hitty to represent unate^ as it is pro¬ 
nounced in the West, by sound, that is, by a 
cent^ what New England person would possibly 
guess the symbol? Or, should she represent 
which by h-rc^f/M, — a perfect phonographical ex¬ 
ponent, — who would not think it a mistake of the 
designer? Such is the dominion the eye holds 
over the ear, forcing upon us the delusion that the 
w sound in which precedes the h sound, when the 
contrary is the fact. And I say nothing, here, of 
the five hundred words of doubtful pronunciation 
in our language. 

But I admit these are not serious objections to 
such a restriction, as they would be were heavy 
wills made in rebus-language, instead of its being 
the language of pastime. The chief objection is 


[May. 

that in shutting out everything that is not purely 
classical, as we might term this '* sound ” method, 
we exclude such expressions as tail curs for taiJk- 
ers; paster in posterity ; a swell for as well; 
conut o for come to; ej^gy for FIG; D reaels 
(peruses) for dreads; o /at kem for of Athene ; 
gallon t lion for gallantly on, etc., — aptly intro- 
dnoed discords, may we call them ? whidi have, 
doubtless, delighted thousands of readers of ** Oar 
Young Folks.” In the Appendix of Roget*s 
Thesaurus there are forty-one pages of cant ex¬ 
pressions, etc., which are in use in our language. 
The expressions I would allow interspersed in 
rebuses are of this vigorous nature; they are ”not 
classical,” but are, nevertheless, admissible, fas all 
that 

If I tmdersuind Hitty, she would not represent 
letters by music or in any other indirect way. Is 
she not at fault here, and would not her second 
rebus be improved by illustrating her written F 
by two hands placed to signify that labial as is 
done by deaf mutes (two-handed method)? It is 
perchance owing to this slight defect of theory 
that Hitty is guilty of, on page 373, the iofelici- 
tous expresson of T H R for ” thar.” 

My critic would say that t and a hat for theet 
was "illegitimate,” because th is a double charac¬ 
ter standing for a simple sound quite unlike the 
successive sounds of t and h as separate letters. 
But there is really no reason why the letters should 
not spell th in that when put together by the en- 
gravor as well as by the printar. 

But it seems that Hitty has found her rule rather 
difficult to live up to, for she has palpably violated 
it in her third effort, having spelled our Chief 
Justice by a salmon (sam-mun); or is she really 
in the habit of pronouncing without the if 

Perhaps by redoubling her efforts she may do 
better next time. Willy Wisp. 


Questions and answers in abundance are waiting for room in " Our Letter Box.” 

If thi> foshionable lady is closely questioned, the title of what celebrated play will she reveal ? 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser. i 

New Juvenile Books. 

On Time | or. The Toong Captain of the Ucarn 
Steamer, hr Ourva Omo. Gommeiioed In 

118 OUver OpUe’a Magaalne, Jnat pabUahed. 
Price, 1 2 60 per year} tl.26 for six months} 
8 cents per number. 

SlUt-Water IMek* By Mat Mannrivo. 
lOmo. lUnstrated. fl.OO. Being the Fifth 
Tolume of nBLPINQ-HANO SERIES. To be 
completed In six Tolumes. Illustrated. Per 
volume, Sl.OO. 

Tike Ark of Elm Island. By Bujak Kxl- 
LOGO. lOmo. Illustrated. Bl.^. Being the 
Third Volume of ELM ISLAND STORIES. 

Tlie Toons Deteotive t or, Which Won t 
By Rosa Asbovt. ISma illustrated. S 1.00. 
Being the Fifth Volume of ROSA ABBOTT 
STORIES. To be completed in six rdumea. 
lllnstrated. Per rolume, fl.OO. 

Dotty Dimple at Behool. By Iopbib Mat, 
author of ** Little Pmdy,’* Ac. 24mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 75 cents. Being the Fifth Volume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. To be completed 
in six TotuOMS. lUusiratad. Per Tokune, 76 
cents. 

How Charley Roberts became a Man. 
By the author of ** Fbrest Mills, a Prise Story.’* 
]0mo. niustrated. (In prew.) 

Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton 
Islands. A Series of Books for Children. By 
Mas. Carolins H. Dall. To be completed in 
six Tolnmes. Per rolume, iil.26. 

I. FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. 

Alice’s Adventures In Wonder-Innd. 
By Lewis Caeboll. 1‘imo. Tinted paper. Cloth. 
81.60. 

This is an exact reprint of thie very popular 
English Juvenile, and in paper, print, binding, 
and niustratlODS Is equal to ^e originaL 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers^ 
anasent by mail^ post-paid^ on receipt of price. 
LEE A SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 

New Beligions Books. 

Tbe Oneness of the Christian Chareh. 

By Rbt. Doses Clabks, D. D. 12mo. Cloth, 
81.26. 

This book was erroneously advertised in tbe April 
number of the “ Atlantic ** as ** * The Oneness of 
God.* Price, 81.60.’* This adrertisement is in¬ 
tended to correct that. 

The Tme Woman. A Series of Discourses. 

By Rsv. J. D. Fulton, of Tremont Temple, Bos¬ 
ton. lOmo. Cloth, 8 1.00 } paper, 60 oeots. 

This series of discourses treats of Woman as 
God made her” } “Woman a Helpmeet” ; “Wo¬ 
man a Tempter** } “The Glory of Motherhood ’* ; 

“ Mariolatry not of Christ ” } “ Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Mission ” } “ Woman vs. Ballot.” 

National Sermons. Sermons, Leotnres, and 
Speeches on Slavery and its War. From the 
passage of the Fugitive-Slave Bill to the In- 
aogui^oa of Prestdent Grant By Rsv. Gil- 
BBBT Hatbn. Crown 8vo. (In press.) 

Bunyan’a PUnlm’a Progress, From Giis 
World to that which la to come. With Portrait 
and lUustrationa New Edition. 12ino. 8 1.60. 

Beal and Pretended Christianity. The 

Controversy between Real and Pretended Chris¬ 
tianity. An Essay by Bsr. L. L. Towrsbnd. 
lOmo. Paper, 26 cents} Cloth, 60 oeots. 

Lives of the Three Mrs. Jndsons t Ann, 
Sarah, and Emily. By Mas. A. M. Wilson. 
With Portraits. New EdiOon. 12mo. 8 1-60. 

Life of Christ and his Apostles. By 

Bbv. j. Flbstwood. With an Introdnotion by 
Prof. Seagar. mastrated. New Edition. 12mo. 
81.60. 

ISP’" Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

LEE A SHEPARD, PobllBhers, Boeton. 

New Books Ibr Home Beading. 

Now and Forever. By Mas. Madkuns Lss- 
Lix. 12mo. Cloth, 81.60. A new work by a 
very popular antboresa, whose former books have 
had a very large sale. 

Home Life Series. By Mas. Madblinb Lb- 
ua A new edition. Four volumes. 12rao. 
Cloth. Per volume, 81.60. 

1. CORA AND THE DOCTOR} or, Berelatioos 

of a Physician’s Wife. 

2. THE COURTESIES OF WEDDED LIFE. 

8. THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 
4. NOW AND FOREVER. 

Hillsboro’ Farms. By Sopbii Dickinson 
Cobb. 12mo. Cloth, 81.60. 

Dr. Howell’s Family. By Mas. H. R. Good¬ 
win, anthor of ** Madge.** 12ido. Cloth, 8 L60. 

From the Oak to the Olive. By Mas. 
JuuA Ward Howb. 12mo. Cloth, 82 00. 

Gloverson and his Silent Partners. By 
Ralph KaxLEa. 12mo. Cloth, 81.60. 

SydnIe Adrlanee t or. Trying the World. By 
Miss Douglas 81.50. 

1 Rosamond Dayton. By Mas. H. 0. Gard- 
NiB. 12mo. Cloth, $1.60. 

Noble Deeds of American Women. 

Edited by J. Clbibnt. With an Introdnotion 
by Mrs Stgoomey. New EdUioo. llluatraled. 
Ihno. 81A0. 

SoUbw aU BookseUers and Nkwodsalers, 
emd sent by mad, post-paid, on rsesipt sf pries, 

LEE A SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 

New Books of Adventore. 

Twelve IViKhts In the Hnniers* 
Camp. By Rev. W. Barrows, D. D. 12 me. 
Hlostrated. 81 . 60 . 

A thrUliog Narrative of Hunting Adventore and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of “ The General,** a well-known West¬ 
ern character. 

Wild SeencB of a Hunter’s Life t or, 

Tbe Hunting and Honters of all Nations, inclod- 
ing Cnmming's and Girard’s Adventores. By 
John Frost, LL. D. With three hundred Dlus- 
tratiooB. Inna New Edition. 81-60. 

Life of Daniel Boone, and the Honters of 
Kentncky, tbe Pioneers of the West. By W. H. 
Bogart. With Portrait and Illuatratlons. New 
Edition. 12ma 81.60. 

Gold • Hnntera* Library. By W. H. 

Thomss, a Betnmed Aostralian. 12mo. Hand¬ 
somely Illustrated. Per vol., 81 60. 

THE GOLD-HUNTERS* ADVENTURES } or, 
life in Australia- 

THB BUSHRANGERS. A Yankee’s Adven- 
turee daring his second Visit to Anstralia. 
THB OOLD-HUNTERS IN EUROPE} or. The 
Desd Alive. 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk scross Sooth 
America, over the Pampas and the Andea. By 
Natbanisl H. BisBor. 12mo. 81.60. 

A YaluabU Book. 

Sorolls, Monograms, Ornaments, 
Cuts, Ao. For the use of Artists. Designers, 
Engravers, and Art Workmen. By N. 8 . Dbab- 
BOSM. Oblong, half moroooo. 8 &60. 

CP’" Sold b^ aU BsskssUers and Nbwsdotders, 
and sent by mall, poet-paid, on receipt qf price. 

LEE A 8EUSPARD, PabUahen, Boeton. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser, 


DON’T DO IT! 

I ch2u:ge every Son of his Mother 
not to glance heedlessly over this 
leaf under the penalty of pounds 
of sorrow £uid bushels of grief ! 
Mark you. S. S. WOOD. 

$40 STITCH! $37.50 

840 flrst-clasa SKWINQ MACHINES K*ven as 
premiums for 837.50 worth of subscriptions for 
WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD ADVOCATE, a first-class 
Also 


Family paper, at 75 cents a year. 

$32 TICK! TICK! 


$30 

KLQIN WATCIIKS, J. Uyerson miivement, worth 
S32, given for worth of subscripliool. Also 

$12 DICTIONARY! $12 

Webster’s Unabridgeil Dictionary, worth S12, given 
as premiums for S 12 worth of subscriptiuns. Also 

8 5.35 DICKENS. $ 7.50 

Appleton’s edition of Charles Dickens’s Complete 
Works, in 18 roluraes, given as premiums for S 7.50 
worth of Bui>8cription8. Also 

$ 3 FASHION. 8 3 

Demorcst’s Monthly Magariiie, worth 8 3, given as 
premiums for 83 worth of subscriptions. Also 

83 PHRENOLOGY. 8 3 

The American Phrenological Journal, worth S3, 
given as premiums for S3 worth of subscriptions. 
Also 

82 TRIBUNE. 82.25 

82 WORLD. $2.25 

The New York Weekly Tribune and New York 
Weekly World given as premiums for 82.25 worth 
of subscriptions. Also 

81.50 JUVENILES. 81-50 

Demorest’s Young America, worth 8150, given as 
premiums for 81.50 worth of subscriptions. Also 

81.50 FARMERS. 8150 

The American Agriculturist, worth 81.50, given 
as premiums for 81.50 worth of subscriptions for 
Wood’s Household Advocate. 

$100 SUNDAY SGHOOt tIBRARIES. $100 

8 80 Large or small, to be selected from 200 8 80 
860 volumes of the very best Books pub- 8 60 
850 lished, and given as a premium for an 8 50 
8 40 equivalent amount of subscriptions. S 40 
O* Address S- S. WOOD, 

P. 0. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Maslcal Instruments will soon be 
a<l<lecl to our Premium List. 
Forward your address for specimen copies. 

It is a mystery to many that we can afford 
to offer our liberal premiums for new subscribers 
For a solutl »n of this mystery see an article In Jan¬ 
uary number, entitled ‘‘ Behind the Curtain.” But 
to a^ertain whether we are responsible and perform 
what we promise, enclose stamp and address either 
of the following parties : — 

Publishers of the New York Tribune, N. Y. 
Publishers of the New York World, N. Y. 
Publishers of the American Agriculturist, N. Y. 
Publishers of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Phrenological Journal, N. Y. 

G. k C. Merriam, publishers of Webster’s Diction¬ 
ary, Springfield, Mass. 

Wilwni Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, 0. 
National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 



STUOS 

INSTEAD OF 

EYELETS, 
Tor Ladies’, 
Misses’, and 
Children’s 
Boots. 


HeavyseKe’a Sau l. 8 2.00. 


•pATENT STUDDED BOOTS AND SHOES nrw 
Jr now uficred to the public by first class ■luH'dcalerii. 
^th the full assurance tfiat they supply a long aci-uotrt- 
effgnl drmand, and <tre stronger and better than any 
other style. 

They air laced by simply winding the string ftom one 
stud to another, as shown m the illustration. 

The studs are turned from wire, and have solid bends 
and shanks. 

Manufacturers can obtain Studs and Sotting Machines, 
and Dealers oil styles of Studded Goods, by oddreasing 

BOSTON SHOE STUD & BUHON GO. 

99 Milk and 2 Pearl Street, Boston. 

~NEW“B6oksr~ 

Dickens’s Cli riatmns Carol. Illu.strated. 
86.00 j Morocco, S 9.00. 


Tenny'Bon’s Locksley Hall. Illustrated. 
S 3.00 j Morocco, 8 5.50. 

Palmer’s Poetry of Compliment and 
Courtship. Illustrated. 84.00; Morocco, 
8 6.60^_ 

Whittier’s Among the Hills. Cloth, 
S1 50 ; Morocco, 8 4.50. 


Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 

8 2 . 00 . 


Longfellow’s New Kngland Trage— 
d les. Cloth, 81.50 Half Calf, 8 3.00 ; Mo¬ 
rocco, 8 4.50.___ 

Hawtliorne’s American Note-Books. 

2 vols. Cloth, 8 4 00-, Hal f Calf , 87. 50. 

Hayes’s Cast Away In the Cold. S 1.50. 

Mrsy Diaz’s King’s Lily and Rose¬ 
bud. 81. 50. _ 

Linton’s Flower and Star._S1. 50. 


Anna Dickinson’s W'hat Answer 1 

_ 81.50. _ __ 

Hale’s If, Yes, and Perhaps. 81.60. 

Gladden’s Plain Thoughts. 81.50. 

* For sale by the Booksellers. Sent^ post-paid^ 
on receipt of price ^ by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, 6o CO., 

B 0 .ST 0 N AND Nkw Your. 
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1867. Crowning Triumphs! 1868. 

S TKINWAY Si SONS have been awarded the Firat 
Grand Gold Medal of H<»nf»r and Merit. rS 
L’NIVEltfAL EXi*OeiTION, PAKI8. 1MJ7. This medal is I', 3 ^ 

(iisUncctj claaatfied first Id order of Merit, ovkk all other 
American Kxhihilurs, and over more than 400 Pianos entered ^ 

by nearly all the celebrated manufacturers of Europe. In 
proof of which the followinjf OFFICIAL CFUTlP'l- 
CA.XA^ -kii 4^ ai*d Alocahora of tLo luteruaUoual Jury ou Mu*ical lutouuiucult (Ciw 


sobjvaned : — 


Paris, July 90, 1807. 


I oerUy that tiha fiasT Oolo Medal for American Fltnoa baa been nnanUnomljr Mrarded to Meaars. 
fteinwaj by the Jury of the Ixib^riiational Exposition. First on the Ust in Class X. 

Gsoaens Kaanrsa, Bo. Uaxhlicx, ) Memkert MELINKT, PresutoU ^/alsraotieiiai Tifry. 
Ambsosb TsoafAS, F. A. Qivaebt, > i^f tke FBTIS, Reportmr ** «( 

J. ScBTcnifATeR, ^ fntemationalJnr^. 

Extrsact from Oillcial Report of the Inteniational Jury (published by the Imperial Com- 
ntiss.ioQ a few months since) comparing the relative merits of tlie pianoe of the two great American ex* 
hibitors : ** Tke pianos of Messrs, SUinway 4* Sons are equally endowed with the apten^d sonority tf their 
campeutssr; tkey also possess that seiiini^ largeness and volume ef tone hitherto unknown, which Juia the 
greaUat npace. Brilliant in the treble^ singing in the middle^ and formidable in the bass. thU ee n orky aete 
with trycMstibie power on the organs of hearing. In regard to expression, delicate tkadiang, variety of 
aecentuMtiom, the instruments Messrs. Steinway have over those of their American eompetUor m ad- 
vintagwwJdeh cannot be contest^. The blow of the hammer ie heard much less, and the maniet/eele under 
his hmaih on action pliant and easy, which permits him at will to be powerful or light, veheement and graoe- 
/<bA .Ttesepiaaos ore at the same time tke instrument qf the virtuoso who withes to ojtoiuM bn the 4dat 
^Aag^^jnShtioa, and of the artist who applies hie talent to the music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to m m A| e the iUuslrious masters; in one word, they are at the same time the pianoe for tko eontert-roowL 
ea.d tAr oarlor, possessing an unexceptionable sonoritv.** 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Steinway k ^ns have been awarded THE aBAHD AKinJAL 
TESTIMONIAL MEDAL AND HONORARY MEMBERSHIP FROM SOCitTh DES BEAUX ARTS, 
PARIS, 1867. Also the GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF MERIT from his Majesty King Charles XVT, 
bearing the highly honorable Inscription of “To those whose Works deserve it.” 

THE ROYAL ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, Berlin (Pmssia), and Stockholm (Swedra), 
have bestoweil academical honors upon Theodors and William Steinwat, for their valuable inventions 
and Dumerous improvements. FI^T PRIZE MED A L at the International Exhibittoo, London, 1809. 
TH1RTY>FLVE first PREMIUMS, from 1855 to 1862 Jnclusive, since which time Slelnwsy k Sons 
ha ve no t entered their Piano-fortes at any local fair In the United States. 

lUostrated Catalognes mailed npon application to any part of the country. 

Warerooms —Steinway Hall, Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 

^HARUES R^EADE’S NOVELL 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION .— Uniform, Compact, Legible, Handsome, Cheap. 

The popular Household Edition of Mb. Readers Complete Novels is coocluded, the 
whole being comprised in Eight Volumes, as follows: — 


Foal Play, i vol. 

Hard €^li« l vol. 

White Lies, i rol. 

Griffith Gaunt* l vol. 

Love me Uttle, Love me Lonir* 
1 vol. 


Never too Late to Nlend. i vol. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

1 voL 

Peg Woffington, Christie 
Johnstone, and Gther Sto¬ 
ries. 1 voL 


Price, SI 00 a Volume. The Set, in s neat Box, S8.00; Half Calf, S 18.00. 

” This edition of Charles Beade’s novels is somewhat similar in style to the well-known * Charles 
Dickens * series. Issued by the same Arm. The volames are all neatly bound, well printed, and compact, 
with the fmc-aimUe signature of Charles Reade prominently displayed on the outside. We are glad to 
welcome such an acceptable addition to the American library of modem English literature. After 
Dickens, no English author of the day appeals so directly to all Iwauches of the English-speaking race 
as Charles Reade. Although most of his works are intensely English in local coloring, his hatred of 
eiaM isjastioe, of petty social spites and pr^udices, of official wrongs and abuses, and his warm sym¬ 
pathy with all the fresh and true impulses and instincts of humanity, secure for his works appreciative I 
readers wherever the English language is spoken. Charles Readers works all deserve the widest circle 
of readers, within whose reach they can be brought, and we are glad to find that the task of placing 
them before the American public in a tasteful and convenient library form has been undertaken, and so 
well executed, by those so thoroughly qualified for carrying It out as the publishers of the pre^nt 
•erics .”—New York Times, 

“nwosands who bare not known his delightful pages will improve this golden opportunity to read as 
fine a series of tales as was ever made. Charles Reade Is second to none in the fascination which his 
Mories produoe, the sensation which they create, and yet he is always elevated and wholesome, always 
Imbued with a noble spirit of humanity, and btrnt upon carrying the reader along some path of right 
feeling to a cooclusioa which cannot fail to make him better. We rejoice in the production of these 
books, and particnlarly rejoice in their reproduetton at this time and in this admirable form, at a price 
which brings them within the reach of everybody who reads good books.”— fTestem Bookseller. 

Fbr sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, A CO., Boston, 

and 68 Bleedter Street, New York. 
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HITCEtCOOK*S 

Half-Dime Music. 


mo THE WOKKING CI-ASSi —I am 

I now prepared to famtakaUolaaMs with constant 
employment at their homes, the whole of Uw tim«i ■ 
or for the spare moments. Beslnese new, light, and I panted on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colsred 

^ __ * __IA .aaa atlas ■ 


proBtable. FHty cents to S 6 per evening is easily 
earned by persons of either sex, and the boys and 
irirls earn nearly as much as men. Gieat induce- 
menu are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business *, and that every person who 
sees this nodoe may send me their addr^ Md ^ 
the business for themselves, I make the following 
unparalleled olfor: Toall who are net weU s^isfl^ 
with the business, I will send 81 to pay for the 
trouble of writing me. Fun particulars, directions, 

THE DOLLAR SUN 

CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 

The cheapest, neat^t, and most readable of New 
Yorkioomals. Kvetybody likes It.^ Ttsfse edWens. 
— DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, and WEEKLY,—at 
96,94, and 91 a year. Full reporta of Mar- 
kets, AgricuHure, Farmers*, and Fruit-Growers j 
Clubs, and A COMPLETE OTOttY in every Weekly 
and Semi-Weekly noml^* A VALUABLE PRES¬ 
ENT TO EVEWr SCBiDiaBEE. Send for Speci¬ 
men, with premium Itot, I. W. ENGLAND, Pub- 
lisher Saa, Ne w Yor k. 

MOTHERS I Give your children Sweet Quinine. 

TYY subscribing to the SEUSIC AI^ INTIhlB- 
Jl> fewOENT, a Urge quarto monthly mu¬ 
sical mft gMine, you Can therein obtain every jrear 
over 

•40 worth of Masic for $4* 

Each number contains, in addiEoa to tbc usual 
amount of Interesting musical reading, S 1.76 worth 
of the choicest Songs, Duets, and Quartettes (with 
Plano, Organ, or Melodeon Accompaniment), and 
beautiful selectlona of solo pieces for Piano, Organ, 
or Melodeoa, 8 uch as Marches, Polkas, Variations, 
Mauurkas, Operatic Selecaons, ho. First six num¬ 
bers now ready. Price, 92 per year. Specimen 
conies sent tor 26 cenU eaob, by the PobUshers, 
LYON h BEALY, 

Clark and Wnshlngton Sts., Chicago. 


Early 

rwNB lb. Ki 


Rose Potato. 


O NE lb. K ABLT ROSE ^ -^ 

sent by mail, post-paid, 91. Q I O 
4 lbs. EARLY BOSE, sent I 

by mall^jxwtpald, 93.00. Best f 

Spring Wheat In the world ; the 
earliest and most productive 
Corn ; wonderful yleWiug Oats 
— whit* and black—weighing 
46 lbs. to the bushel •, Spring Barley •, Grass Seeds: 
Fowl# \ Eggs ; Hogs \ the great Feed Cutter. Send 
for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL— 
most vttluable magazine issued in this country — 
only 91 60 per year. Subscribe, If you want to 
make your Farm pay. Ad dress 

GEO. A. DEITZ, CHaMUtusBiniO, Pa. 


titles. Music and Words. 

Mailed for dots, each, or the whole 
40 for 9^. 

WOW READY.- 

No, 1. Captain Jinks. Macla^. 

** 2. Won’t you tell me why, Robin f 

« 8 . We’d better Bide a Wee. 

** 4 . Blue Eyes. 

** 6 . Not for Joseph. 

6 . Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 

** 7. I really don’t think 1 shall Marry. 

^ 8 . Praise of TCars. 

** 9. Champagne Charlie. 

10. SkaUng-Rlnk Polka. 

“ 11. GenevHva Walts. 

« 12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 

« 18. The Danish Boy-s WhUUo. 

** 14. little Maggie May. 

“ 16. Haggle’s Secret. 

16. Bh Love Shines over AIL (SaBTCdBon^) 
M 17 . The old Cottage Clock. 

18. Silver Chimes. 

19. The Rose U Erin. 

“ 20. Arm-In-Arm. (Polka Masurka.) 

** 21. She might not writ y«»r Fsnay. 

22. Riding down Broadway. 

** 23. Waitsing down at Long Brandu 
*« 24. StiU I ’ll Love Thee. 

** 26. The Passing fieU. 

** 20. Take back the Heart. 

^ 27. See the Conquering Hero comet. 

^ 28. There’s a Cham In Spring. 

** 29. Up in a Balloon. 

** 30. Olympic Schottlsche. 

** 81. Izion Galop. 

•« 82. Beautiful Bells. 

33. Light of the Werid. (Swacd Bong.) 

** 84. The Life-BoaL 
** 36. The Rosy Wreath. 

« 36. 1 wiU not ask to press that Cheek. 

« 37. Susan’s Story. 

** 38. Power of Love. Instrumental. 

“ 39. Flying Trapese, 

40. Belles of Broadway. 


^-- - 

make your Farm pay. Ad dress The above can be had at the mnsic, book, ana 

GEO. A. DEITZ, CHSiiatugBiniO, Pa. periodical stona, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. 

■ ■■:-- ^ — each. Other choice selectloas will rapidly follow. 

930009 Salary. Address U. S. PiahoCo., Agents wanted, 

N. Y. BBNJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pabllsher. 

--- 98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 

S ABBATH School Smperlntondimta - 

should send 36 cents for a s^iro^ ^y of the ^ ^ ^ DAY to agents selling SILVERS’ 

latest and best Music Book for Sabbath Schools, by ^ PATENT ELASTIC BROOMS. Hoback 
J. P. Webster, entitled the GREELir says : •» I predict Its success.” 

SIGNET RING, CLEGG & CO., 38 Cortlandt St., New Yoft. 

A choice collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful -- -- . ; —T-;- 

hymSTa^d tones; amJn^ as solos, duets, trios, A GENTS WANTED ftw the oiriy st^l en- 


GazELsr says : •* I predict Its success.” 

CLEG G & CO., 38 Cortla ndt St., New York. 

A GENTS WANTED for the only steel en- 


hymns and tunes arranged as solos, duets, trios, A GENTS WANTED for the otoy sl«I en- 
and choruses, all but six of which were composed graving of €^ii. Grant and his 

expressly for this work. Published by LYON & Uy, published with their approval. Sise 15x19. 
HEALY, Clark and Washington streets, Chicago. Aeforess GOODSPEED A CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
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CROQpT! 


CROQUET! CROQUET! 

BBADLEY’S 

Patent Croqueteries 

ARE THE STANDARD, 

After a teat of four jeara by the best players 
in the country. 

Oreat Variety of Styles—Superior 
Durability and £lesance — 
liow Prices—Patented 
Improvements. 

03 * Kxauloe Bradley's Patent before pur¬ 
chasing. Sold bp BooksetterSf Stationers^ 
tmd Toy Dealers. 

CROQUET: Its Principles and Rnlea standard authority on American 

Croquet. 175 pag^, with Croquet Problems. Illustrated. By Mail lor 10 cts. By the Publishers, 

MILTON BBADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 



AMEBICAK 

NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


A OOMPIATB UOT OF NEWSPAPERS for the 
United States, Territories, and British Pror- 
inces ; giving names, politics, or general character, 
sabserij^on price, circulation, editors and pnbllsh- 
ers' names, population, and location of places where 
issued, be., be. > 

Also, separate lists showing st a glance how 
many and which papers circulate more than 5,000, 
10.000, or 90,000 copies each issue, with actual fig¬ 
ures given. ' 

Also, classified lists of all publications devoted 
spedslly to the interests of Religion, Agiioultttre, 
llorticulture, Mediciae, Surgery, Education, Juve¬ 
niles, Freemasonry, Otld Fellowship. Temperance, 
Commerce, Finance, Insurance, Real Estate, Me¬ 
chanics, Law, Sport, Music, Woman's Rights, and 
those printed wholly or in part in the German, 
French, Scandinavian, Spanish, Hollandish. Italian, 
Welsh, and Bohemian languages. A volume of 
over 300 pages, bound in cloth, 

PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 

Forwarded to any address on receipt of price. 

Q. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 

No. 40 Park Row, New York. 


A Pumphlet of .32 Paffes. containing a 
list of over 1,000 Newspapers, which are particu- 
lariy recommended to adverttaers, with estimates 
showing the cost of any advertisement, sent free 
on receipt of Stamp. 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 

For a Club of lOO in our great 

ONE DOLLAB SALE, 

If all returned. A little extra exerUon secures it. 
Send for circulars with new commission rates, be¬ 
fore sending your clubs elsewhere. One trial will 
oonvinoe you that our terms to agents are not ex¬ 
celled, and the quality of our goods unequalled by 
auy other house in our line of business. 

8. C. THOMPSON b CO., 

186 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WHITEOCK 

EXPOSITION. 

A Perpelial Fair, UkV Park Place. 

For fiill particulars send stamp for sample copy 
of 77ie Whitlock Exposition Reporter^ a Journal of 
interest to every Inventor, Manufacturer, Farmer, 
Uorticulturisi, and Housekeeper. 

dreulntion Quarterly, 100,000. 

Address WHITLOCK EXPOSITION, Box 6722, 
New York. 

THE MAQld~OOMB 

Will odor Gray Hair a permanent black or brown. 
Sent by mail for 81.25. Address WM. PATTON, 
I Treasurer Magic Comb Go., Springfield, Mass. 


I VINS’S PATENT HAIIUCRIMPEItS. 

Every lady should have them. For sale at Variety 
Stores. Made only by B. IVINS, 1301 ManhaU St, 
Philadelphia. 


F OWLER’S RELIABLE ADDING 
MACHINE. Saves time and mental labor. 
Price, 06 Bookkeepers get it. G. B. FOWLER, 
37 Park Row, New York. Room 22. 

FOR $100 PER LINE 

jWe will Insert an advertiKment In one tlion- 
sand Newspapers one montli. The List 
inclndes sinsle Papers of over 100,000 
Circulation weekly, more than 100 Dally 
Pi^;»ers, in which the advertiser obtains 24 inser¬ 
tions to the month, and the leading Papers in 
more than 500 different towns and cit¬ 
ies. Complete Files can be examined 
at OUT oB^ce. Send Stamp for our Circular. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL b 00., Advertising 
Agents, New York. 
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HALLET, DAVIS, & CO^ 


MANUFACTCRBRS OF 

NEW SCALE PIANOS. 

Grand^ Parlor Grand, and Square. 

3d PREMIUMS AWARDED OUR PIANOS! 

23 FIRST PREMIUMS! 

9 FIRST PREMIUMS! For 

Best Grands and Parlor Grands, 

AT 

Boston. Cincinnati, Ohio. Hslifax^ N. S. 

Syracuse, N. Y. New York. Trenton, N. J. 

Hartford, r-onn. York, Pa. Philadelphia. 

Newbem, N. C. Worcester, Mass Sandusky, O. 
Ogdenshurg, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Lowell, Mass. 
Every Instrunenl is Wfirrantedfor Five Years. 

Mecoud-hand Pianoa taken in ex¬ 
change for new. ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE 
sent free to any address. 

Warerooms, 272 Washington St., Boston. 



ANTED — Agents — 
I to 9200 m r month, 
overywhcre, male and fl&- 
I male, to introduce the UkNt 
ciwR Impkovbd Common 
Sensk Familt Skwinu 
Macmink. This Machine will atitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a moat supe- 
rtor manner. Price onlv SIA Fully warranted for 
flveyeara. We will pay ♦l.noofbrany machine that will 
new a stronger, more beautiful, or more clastic scam than 
ours. It mnkes the “ Elastic l.A>ck Stitch." Every sec¬ 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot bo 
palled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commis¬ 
sion fh>m which twice that amount can be made. 
AddrewSECOMBA CO.. PITTSBURG, PA. » BOS¬ 
TON, MA.SS., or 8T. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. — Do not be imposed upon by other par¬ 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours Is the only ^nuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 

"""Catarrh r catarrhTT ^ 

W HY will you sulfur with this loathsome dis¬ 
ease when a never-failing remedy is at 
liand ? Dr. WadsworUCs Dry Up has cur^ thou¬ 
sands of cases of Catarrh, and numberless Colds 
in ihe head, during the past eight years. Pam¬ 
phlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 
pay postage. H. H. Borrixotox, Proprietor, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., also for sale by Q. 0. Qoodwix £ Co., 
38 Hanover Street, Boston. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS." 

E STAItUSHEO In 1847, by E. K. DEN 

NISTON, M. D., at Springdale, Northampton, 
Mass. Number limiUHl to thirty. Referexcks.— 
Boston : Jacob Bigelow, M. D.; Edwanl Reynolds, 
M. D.; John Unmans, M. D. ; H. J. Bigelow, M. D. 
Brooklyn : C. L. Mitchell, M. D. 


W ANTED — A G E N TS — To sell the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE. Price, 926. The simplest, cheapest, 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Uberal induce¬ 
ments to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or Su Louis, Mo. 


MOORE’S 

RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

THE GREAT NATIONAL 

RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 

Enlarge^ Beautified, Improved! 
This Famocs Weeklt was nearly doubled in siac, 
and vastly improved in Style ami Contents, on the 
commencement of Vol. XX., and is now by far the 
Largest, Cheapest, and Best Paper of its class in 
the World! 

The Rural Nrw-Yorksr has long been note^l for 
the Ability, Variety, and Usefulness of its Coxtkxts, 
and the taste and beauty of its Style, making it 
a welcome vtoitor to tens of thousands of Uornee in 
City, Village, Suburb, and Country, where it is re 
garded as the Favorite Fireside Weekly. 

The Rural New-Yorker has no rival in its 
culiar and important sphere of Journalism, aad is 
daily increasing in favor with those who wish a 
paper which combines Choice Literary and Family 
Reading with Useful, Instructive, Scientific, and 
Practical Information concerning 

Rural and Domestic A flairs. 

The Rural New-Yorkrr not only contains Lit¬ 
erary Sketches, Stories, Poems, Reading for the 
Young, Itc., but treats of the Sciences, Arts, Modes 
and Manners, Domestic aud Rural Soonomy, and 
various other matters of interest to the intelli^nt. 
refined, and progressive members of community, in 
both Town and Country. 

WHEREIN IT EXCELS. 

Thr Rural New-Yorker has no equal — indeed, 
greatly excels — in Variety and Value of Contents, 
its Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages (of five 
columns each) comprising more Rural, Scientific. 
Literary, Educational, Miscellaneous, News, and 
General Matter, interspersed with appropriate and 
beautiful Illustrations, Uian any other Journal, — 
rendering it the best and most complete Rural, 
Literary, Family, and Busixess Newspaper. 
THE BEST TALENT. 

The Rural New-Yorker employs the Best Tal- 
rxt in its various Departments. It has Seyrx Kdi- 
TORS and nearly Twenty Special Contributors (in¬ 
cluding Journalists, Authors, kc., of great experi¬ 
ence and high reputation), besides Correspondeuts 
throughout the States, Canada, and Europe. 

Circulation and Facilities. 

Thr Rural Nbw-Yorker has a Continental Cir^ 
culation, its Subscription List being more than double 
(and probably treble) that of any other Journal of 
its Class. With Offices in New York City and 
Rochester, — the great Business and Commercial 
Metropolis, and the Heart of a famed Rural District, 
— it possesses unequalled facilities, and aims to 
demonstrate the truth of a recent remark of an ex¬ 
change, that The Rural is the most elegantly 
printed, ably edited, widely circulated, and heartily 
welcomed paper, as a whale which now fends its way 
among th^eople.'* 

Form, Style, Terms, etc. 

The Rural New-Yorkkr is not a monthly of 
only 12 issues a year, but a Large and Splendid 
Weekly, in double quarto form —the largest Il¬ 
lustrated Paper in J9merica ! Printed in extra style, 
arranged in Departments, superior In Value, Purity, 
and Variety of Contents, an«l Adapted to the Wants 
of All, the Rural is the paper for You, Your Fam¬ 
ily, and Friends. Try it and decide. You can be¬ 
gin with the year, (Jan 2,) now, or at any time. 

Terms t Sixglk Copy, 93 a year ; Five copies, 
8 14 ; Seven for S12 j Ten for S25, he. No-sv Is 
the time to Snbscrlbe and form 
Clubs. Liberal inducements to Local Club 
Agents. P. 0. Money Orders, Drafts, and Regis- 
ter ed L etters at our risk. 

5^^ For sale by all Newsdealers. Prlce» 
Eigrht Cents. Specimens, post-paid, 10 cents. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 

41 Park Row, New Yore 
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CHOICE NEW JUVENILES. 

__ 

Cast Away In the Cold. I The Flower and the Star and other 


Ad Old Man's Story ofa Toung Man's Adventures. 
By Pr. 1. Uateb, author of " Arctic Boat 
Joam^,'’ao. With UluBtrations. Square lOmo. 
fl.50. Uniform with “ <lueer UtUe People.” 

** A story oontalning a great many ezoitlng ad¬ 
ventures, whloh are told In a very iDtarestiug man¬ 
ner. It is an exceedingly useful book. .... It is 
a ftrsUraCe book ftsr boys,—aad old boys, if any 
such creatures there are, will And it very fine 
reading.” —Jlostea TVsostfsn 


The Klng^ Lily and Rosebud. 

By MfW AWna M. Dias. A bhamning fairy tale. 
Beautifblly lUustrated with 10 pictures by W. L. 
Sheppard Square lOmo. SLOO. Unifoxm 
with ” Bed-Letter Days.” 

** This is a delightful fairy story, with the right 
to elalm on its Utie-page the di^oction of being 
' entertaining.Boston TVoascr^ 


Farming for Boys. 

By the Author of *<Tki Acres Eirouos.** 1 voL 
Smalt quarto. lUustrated. g 1.00. 

This charming and useful little book ought to be 
In every house in the oountiy. It is a delightftil 
oomblnatioD of story and of suggestions for making 
fanning proAtaUe and pleasUKT 


Snow^Berries* 

ByAuciGAmT. lUnstrated. gl.M. 

A chaimlng eolleotion of Ibrty^dbur stories and 
poems by one of the best writers for the young. 


Rainbows for Children. 

Vlited by Mrs. L. Maua Omu). With 28 Bliis- 
tratians. gUK). 

*The liveliness and stmpIioRy of these stories 
render them great fovorites with children, while 
more mature minds may pereelve a wise tignifl- 
eaooe within the poetio b^^ of the style.” 


Child-Pictnres firon Dickens. 

Selected by T. W. Hioonrsow. niustrated. g 160. 

The rare work of detaching these sketches from 
the main narrative is very ^{Ifblly done, and a 
very attractive compilation is the result.” — Com- 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

An Illustrated Magazine 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

VoL. V. JUNE, 1869. No. VI. 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER XI. 

ALL ABOUT GYPSY. 

HIS record of my life at Rivermouth would be 
strangely incomplete did I not devote an entire 
chapter to Gypsy. I had other pets, of course ; 
for what healthy boy could long exist without 
numerous friends in the animal kingdom ? I 
had two white mice that were forever gnawing 
their way out of a pasteboard chateau^ and 
crawling over my face when I lay asleep. I 
used to keep the pink-eyed little beggars in my 
bedroom, greatly to the anno}^nce of Miss 
Abigail, who was constantly fancying that one 
of the mice had secreted itself somewhere 
about her person. 

I also owned a dog, a terrier, who managed 
in some inscrutable way to pick a quarrel with 
the moon, and on bright nights kept up such 
a ki-yi-ing in pur back garden, that we were 
finally forced to dispose of him at private 
sale. He was purchased by Mr. Oxford, the 
butcher. I protested against the arrangement, 
and ever afterwards, when we had sausages 
from Mr. Oxford’s shop, I made believe I de¬ 
tected in them certain evidences that Cato had been foully dealt with. 

Of birds I had no end, — robins, purple-martins, wrens, bulfinches, bob¬ 
olinks, ringdoves, and pigeons. At one time I took solid comfort in the 
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iniquitous society of a dissipated old parrot, who talked so terribly, that the 
Rev. Wibird Hawkins, happening to get a sample of Poll’s vituperative pow¬ 
ers, pronounced him a benighted heathen,” and advised the Captain to get 
rid of him. A brace of turtles supplanted the parrot in my affections; ^e 
turtles gave way to rabbits ; and the rabbits in turn yielded to the superior 
charms of a small monkey, which the Captain bought of a sailor lately from 
the coast of Africa. 

But Gypsy was the prime favorite, in spite of many rivals. I never grew 
weary of her. She was the most knowing little thing in the world. Her 
proper sphere in life — and the one to which she ultimately attained—was 
the sawdust arena of a travelling circus. There was nothing short of the 
three R’s, reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic, that Gypsy couldn’t be taught. 
The gift of speech was not hers, but the faculty of thought was. She com¬ 
bined the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. 

My little friend, to be sure, was not exempt from certain graceful weak¬ 
nesses, inseparable, perhaps, from the female character. She was very pretty, 
— and she knew it. She was also passionately fond of dress, — by which I 
mean her best harness. When she had this on, her curvetings and pran- 
cings were laughable, though in ordinary tackle she went along demurely 
enough. There was something in the enamelled leather and the silver- 
washed mountings that chimed with her artistic sense. To have her mane 
braided, and a rose or a pansy stuck into her forelock, was to make her too 
conceited for anything. ^ 

She had another trait not rare among her sex. She liked the attentions 
of young gentlemen, while the society of girls bored her. She would drag 
them, sulkily, in the cart; but as for permitting one of them in the saddle, 
tlie idea was preposterous. Once when Pepper Whitcomb’s sister, in spite 
of our remonstrances, ventured to mount her, Gypsy gave a little indignant 
neigh, and tossed the gentle Emma heels over head in no time. But with 
any of the boys the mare was as docile as a lamb. 

Her treatment of the several members of the family was comical. For 
the Captain she entertained a wholesome respect, and was always on her 
good behavior when he was around. As to Miss Abigail, Gypsy simply 
laughed at her^ — literally laughed, contracting her upper lip and displaying 
all her snow-white teeth, as if something about Miss Abigail struck her, 
Gypsy, as being extremely ridiculous. 

Kitty Collins, for some reason or another, was afraid of the pony, or pre¬ 
tended to be. The sagacious little animal knew it, of course, and frequently, 
when Kitty was hanging out clothes near the stable, the mare, being loose in 
the yard, would make short plunges at her. Once Gypsy seized the basket 
of clothes-pins with her teeth, and rising on her hind legs, pawing the air 
with her fore feet, followed Kitty clear up to the scullery steps. 

That part of the yard was shut off from the rest by a gate ; but no gate 
was proof against Gypsy’s ingenuity. She could let down bars, lift up 
latches, draw bolts, and turn all sorts of buttons. This accomplishment 
rendered it hazardous for Miss Abigail or Kitty to leave any eatables on the 
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kitchen table near the window. On one occasion Gypsy put in her head and 
lapped up six custard pies that had been placed by the casement to cool. 

An account of my young lady’s various pranks would fill a thick volume. 
A favorite trick of hers, on being requested to “ walk like Miss Abigail,” was 
to assume a little skittish gait so true to nature that Miss Abigail herself 
was obliged to admit the cleverness of the imitation. 

The idea of putting Gypsy through a systematic course of instruction was 
suggested to me by a visit to the circus which gave an annual performance 
in Rivermouth. This show embraced, among its attractions, a number of 
trained Shetland ponies, and I determined that Gypsy should likewise have 
the benefit of a liberal education. I succeeded in teaching her to waltz, to 
fire a pistol by tugging at a string tied to the trigger, to lie down dead, to 
wink one eye, and to execute many other feats of a difficult nature. She took 
to her studies admirably, and enjoyed the whole thing as much as anybody. 

The monkey was a perpetual marvel to Gypsy. They became bosom- 
friends in an incredibly brief period, and were never easy out of each oth¬ 
er’s sight Prince Zany — that’s what Pepper Whitcomb and I christened 
him one day, much to the disgust of the monkey, who bit a piece out of Pep¬ 
per’s nose — resided in the stable, and went to roost every night on the 
pony’s back, where I usually found him in the morning. Whenever I rode 
out, I was obliged to secure his Highness the Prince with a stout cord to 
the fence, he chattering all the time like a madman. 



One afternoon as I was cantering through the crowded part of the town, I 
noticed that the people in the street stopped, stared at me, and fell to laugh- 
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ing. I turned round in the saddle, and there was Zany, with a great burdock 
leaf in his paw, perched up behind me on the crupper, as solemn as a judge. 

After a few months, poor Zany sickened mysteriously, and died. The 
dark thought occurred to me then, and comes back to me now with redoub¬ 
led force, that Miss Abigail must have given him some hot-drops. Zany left 
a large circle of sorrowing friends, if not relatives. Gypsy, I think, never 
entirely recovered frona the shock occasioned by his early demise. She be¬ 
came fonder of me, though; and one of her cimningest demonstrations was 
to escape from the stable-yard, and trot up to the door of the Temple Gram¬ 
mar School, where I would discover her at recess patiently waiting for me, 
with her fore feet on the second step, and wisps of straw standing out all 
over her. 

I should foil if I tried to tell you how dear the pony was to me. Even 
hard, unloving men become attached to the horses they take care of; so I, 
who was neither unloving nor hard, grew to love every glossy hair of the 
pretty little creature that depended on me for her soft straw bed and her 
daily modicum of oats. In my prayer at night I never forgot to mention 
Gypsy with the rest of the family, — generally setting forth her claims first 

Whatever relates to Gypsy belongs properly to this narrative; therefore 
I offer no apology for rescuing from oblivion, and boldly printing here, a 
short composition which I wrote in the early part of my first quarter at the 
Temple Grammar School. It is my maiden effort in a difficult art, and is, 
perhaps, lacking in those graces of thought and style which are reached only 
after the severest practice. 

Every Wednesday morning, on entering school, each pupil was expected 
to lay his exercise on Mr. Grimshaw’s desk; the subject was usually select¬ 
ed by Mr. Grimshaw himself, the Monday previous. With a humor charac¬ 
teristic of him, our teacher had instituted two prizes, one for the best and the 
other for the worst composition of the month. The first prize consisted of a 
penknife, or a pencil-case, or some such article dear to the heart of youth ; 
the second prize entitled the winner to wear for an hour or two a sort of 
conical paper cap, on the front of which was written, in tall letters, this mod¬ 
est admission: I AM A Dunce ! The competitor who took prize No. 2 
was n’t generally an object of envy. 

My pulse beat high with pride and expectation that Wednesday morning, 
as I laid my essay, neatly folded, on the master’s table. I firmly decline to 
say which prize I won. 

It is no small-author vanity that induces me to publish diia stray leaf of 
natural history. I lay it before our young folks, not for their admiration, but 
for their criticism. Let each reader take his lead-pencil and remorselessly 
correct the orthography, the capitalization, and the punctuation of the essay. 

I shall not feel a bit hurt at seeing my treatise cut all to pieces ; though I 
think highly of the production, not on account of its literary excellence, 
which I candidly admit is not overpowering, but because it was written 
years and years ago about Gypsy, by a little fellow who, when I strive to re¬ 
call him, appears to me like a reduced ghost of my present self; but here’s 
the composition to speak for itself; — 
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I am confident that any reader who has ever had pets, birds or animals, 
will forgive me for this brief digression. 


CHAPTER XII. 

WINTER AT RIVERMOUTH. 

“ I GUESS we *re going to have a regular old-feshioned snow-storm,” said 
Captain Nutter, one bleak December morning, casting a peculiarly nautical 
glance skyward. 

The Captain was always hazarding prophecies about the weather, which 
somehow never turned out according to his prognostications. The vanes on 
the church steeples seemed to take fiendish pleasure in humiliating the dear 
old gentleman. If he smd it was going to be a clear day, a dense sea-fog was 
pretty certain to set in before noon. Once he caused a protracted drought 
by assuring%us every morning, for six consecutive weeks, that it would rain in 
a few hours. But, sure enough, that afternoon it began snowing. 

Now I had not seen a snow-storm since I was eighteen months old, and 
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of course remembered nothing about it. A boy familiar from his infancy 
with the rigors of our New England winters can form no idea of the impres¬ 
sion made on me by this natural phenomenon. My delight and surprise 
were as boundless as if the heavy gray sky had let down a shower of pond- 
lilies and white roses, instead of snow-flakes. It happened to be a half-holi¬ 
day, so I had nothing to do but watch the feathery c^stals whirling hither 
and thither through the air. I stood by the sitting-room window gazing at 
the wonder until twilight shut out the novel scene. 

Several inches of snow had already fallen. The rose-bushes at the door 
drooped with the weight of their magical blossoms, and the two posts that 
held the garden gate were transformed into stately Turks, with white tur¬ 
bans, guarding the entrance to the Nutter House. 

The storm increased at sundown, and continued with unabated violence 
through the night. The next morning, when I jumped out of bed, the sun 
was shining brightly, the cloudless heavens wore the tender azure of June, 
and the whole earth lay muffled up to the eyes, as it were, in a thick mantle 
of milk-white down. 

It was a very deep snow. The Oldest Inhabitant (what w^ould become of 
a New England town or village without its oldest inhabitant ?) overhauled 
his almanacs, and pronounced it the deepest snow we had had for twenty 
years. It could n’t have been much deeper without smothering us all. Our 
street was a sight to be seen, or, rather, it was a sight not to be seen ; for 
very little street was visible. One huge drift completely banked up our front 
door and half covered my bedfoom window. 

There was no school that day, for all the thoroughfares were impassable. 
By twelve o’clock, however, the great snow-ploughs, each drawn by four 
yokes of oxen, broke a wagon-path through the principal streets; but the 
foot-passengers had a hard time of it floundering in the arctic drifts. 

The Captain and I cut a tunnel, three feet wide and six feet high, from our 
front door to the sidewalk opposite. It was a beautiful cavern, with its walls 
and roof inlaid wifh mother-of-pearl and diamonds. I am sure the ice palace 
of the Russian Empress, in Cowper’s poem, was not a more superb piece of 
architecture. 

The thermometer began falling shortly before sunset, and we had the bit' 
terest cold night I ever experienced. This brought out the Oldest Inhabi¬ 
tant again the next day, — and what a gay old boy he was for deciding every¬ 
thing I Our tunnel was turned into solid ice. A crust thick enough to bear 
men and horses had formed over the snow everywhere, and the air was alive 
with merry sleigh-bells. Icy stalactites, a yard long, hung from the eaves of 
the houses, and the Turkish sentinels at the gate looked as if they intended 
never to be relieved from duty. 

So the winter set in cold and glittering. Everything out of doors ^ 
sheathed in silver mail To quote from Charley Marden, it was “cold 
enough to freeze the tail off a brass monkey,” — an observation which 
seemed to me extremely happy, though I knew little or nothing concerning 
the endurance of brass monkeys, having never seen one. 
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I had looked forward to the advent of the season with grave apprehen¬ 
sions, nerving myself to meet dreary nights and monotonous days ; but sum¬ 
mer itself was not more jolly than winter at Rivermouth. Snow-balling at 
school, skating on the Mill Dam, coasting by moonlight, long rides behind 
Gypsy in a brand-new little sleigh built expressly for her, were sports no less 
exhilarating than those which belonged to the sunny months. And then 
Thanksgiving! The nose of Memory — why shouldn’t Memory have a 
nose ? — dilates with pleasure over the rich perfume of Miss Abigail’s forty 
mince-pies, each one more delightful than the other, like the Sultan’s forty 
wives, Christmas was another red-letter day, though it was not so generally 
observed in New England as it is now. 

The great wood fire in the tiled chimney-place made our sitting-room very 
cheerful of winter nights. When the north wind howled about the eaves, 
and the sharp sleet rattled against the window-panes, it was nice to be so 
warmly sheltered from the storm. A dish of apples and a pitcher of chilly 
cider were always served during the evening. The Captain had a funny way 
of leaning back in the chair, and eating his apple with his eyes closed. 
Sometimes I played dominos with him, and sometimes Miss Abigail read 
aloud to us, pronouncing “ to ” toe^ and sounding all the eds. 

In a former chapter I alluded to Miss Abigail’s managing propensities. 
She had effected many changes in the Nutter House before I came there to 
live ; but there was one thing against which she had long contended without 
being able to overcome. This was the Captain’s pipe. On first taking com¬ 
mand of the household, she prohibited smoking in the sitting-room, where it 
had been the old gentleman’s custom to take a whiff or two of the fragrant 
weed after meals. The edict went forth, — and so did the pipe. An excel¬ 
lent move, no doubt; but then the house was his, and if he saw fit to keep a 
tub of tobacco burning in the middle of the parlor floor, he had a perfect 
right to do so. However, he humored her in this as in other matters, and 
smoked by stealth, like a guilty creature, in the bam, or about the gardens. 
That was- practicable in summer, but in winter the Captain was hard put to 
it When he could n’t stand it longer, he retreated to his bedroom and bar¬ 
ricaded the door. Such was the position of affairs at the time of which I 
write. 

One morning, a few days after the great snow, as Miss Abigail was dust¬ 
ing the chronometer in the hall, she beheld Captain Nutter slowly descend¬ 
ing the staircase, with a long clay pipe in his mouth. Miss Abigail could 
hardly credit her own eyes. 

“ Dan’el! ” she gasped, retiring heavily on the hat-rack. 

The tone of reproach with which this word was uttered failed to produce 
the slightest effect on the Captain, who merely removed the pipe from his 
lips for an instant, and blew a cloud into the chilly air. The thermometer 
stood at two degrees below zero in our hall. 

“ Dan’el! ” cried Miss Abigail, hysterically, — “ Dan’el, don’t come near 
me! ” Whereupon she fainted away; for the smell of tobacco-smoke 
always made her deadly sick. 
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Kitty Collins rushed from the kitchen with a basin of water, and set to 
work bathing Miss Abigail’s temples and chafing her hands. I thought my 
grandfather rather cruel, as he stood there with a half-smile on his counte¬ 
nance, complacently watching Miss Abigail’s sufferings. When she was 
“ brought to,” the Captain sat down beside her, and, with a lovely twinkle 
in his eye, said softly : “ Abigail, my dear, there was «’/ any tobacco in that 
pipe / It was a new pipe. I fetched it down for Tom to blow soap-bubbles 
with.” 

At these words Kitty Collins hurried away, her features working strange¬ 
ly. Several minutes later I came upon her in the scullery with the greater 
portion of a crash towel stuffed into her mouth. “ Miss Abygil smelt the 
terbacca with her oi! ” cried Kitty, partially removing the cloth, and then 
immediately stopping herself up again. 

The Captain’s joke furnished us —that is, Kitty and me —with mirth for 
many a day; as to Miss Abigail, I think she never wholly pardoned him. 
After this. Captain Nutter gradually gave up smoking, which is an untidy, 
injurious, disgraceful, and highly pleasant habit 

A boy’s life in a secluded New England town in winter does not afford 
many points for illustration. Of course he gets his ears or toes frost-bitten ; 
of course he smashes his sled against another boy’s ; of course he bangs his 
head on the ice ; and he’s a lad of no enterprise whatever, if he does n’t 
manage to skate into an eel-hole, and be brought home half drowned. All 
these things happened to me ; but, as they lack novelty, I pass them over, to 
tell you about the famous snow-fort which we built on Slatter’s HilL 

CHAPTER XIII. 

« 

THE SNOW FORT ON SLATTER’S HILL. 

The memory of man, even that of the Oldest Inhabitant, runneth not back 
to the time when there did not exist a feud between the North End and the 
South End boys of Rivermouth. 

The origin of the feud is involved in mystery; it is impossible to say 
which party was tbe first aggressor in the far-off ante-revolutionary ages; 
but the feet remains that the youngsters of those antipodal sections enter¬ 
tained a mortal hatred for each other, and that this hatred had been handed 
down from generation to generation, like Miles Standish’s punch-bowl. 

I know not what laws, natural or unnatural, regulated the warmth of the 
quarrel; but at some seasons it raged more violently than at others. This 
winter, both parties were unusually lively and antagonistic. Great was the 
wrath of the South-Enders, when they discovered that the North-Enders had 
thrown up a fort on the crown of Slatter’s Hill. 

Slatter’s Hill, or No-man’s-land, as it was generally called, was a rise of 
ground covering, perhaps, an acre and a quarter, situated on an imaginary 
line, marking the boundary between the two districts. An immense stratum 
of granite, which here and there thrust out a wrinkled boulder, prevented the 
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site from being used for building purposes. The street ran on either side of 
the hill, from one part of which a quantity of rock had been removed to form 
the underpinning of the new jail. This excavation made the approach from 
that point all but impossible, especially when the ragged ledges were a- 
glitter with ice. You see what a spot it was for a snow-fort 

One evening twenty or thirty of the North-Enders quietly took posses¬ 
sion of Slater’s Hill, and threw up a strong line of breastworks, something 
after this shape: — 



The rear of the intrenchment, being protected by the quarry, was left 
open. The walls were four feet high, and twenty-two inches thick, strength¬ 
ened at the angles by stakes driven firmly into the ground. 

Fancy the rage of the South-Enders the next day, when they spied our 
snowy citadel, with Jack Harris’s red silk pocket-handkerchief floating defi¬ 
antly from the flag-staff! 

In less than an hour it was known all over town, in military circles at 
least, that the “ Puddle-dockers ” and the “ River-rats ” (these were the de¬ 
risive sub-titles bestowed on our South-End foes) intended to attack the 
fort that Saturday afternoon. 

At two o’clock all the fighting boys of the Temple Grammar School, and 
as many recruits as we could muster, lay behind the walls of Fort Slatter, 
with three hundred compact snow-balls piled up in pyramids, awaiting the 
approach of the enemy. The enemy was not slow in making his approach, 
— fifty strong, headed by one Mat Ames. Qur forces were under the com¬ 
mand of General J. Harris. 

Before the action commenced, a meeting was arranged between the rival 
commanders, who drew up and signed certain rules and regulations respect¬ 
ing the conduct of the battle. As it was impossible for the North-Enders to 
occupy the fort permanently, it was stipulated that the South-Enders should 
assault it only on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons between the hours of 
two and six. For them to take possession of the place at any other time 
was not to constitute a capture, but on the contrary was to be considered 
a dishonorable and cowardly act. The North-Enders, on the other hand, 
agreed to give up the fort whenever ten of the storming party succeeded in 
obtaining at one time a footing on the parapet, and were able to hold the 
same for the space of two minutes. Both sides were to abstain from putting 
pebbles into their snow-balls, nor was it permissible to use frozen ammuni¬ 
tion. A snow-ball soaked in water and left out to cool was a projectile 
which in previous years had been resorted to with disastrous results. 

These preliminaries settled, the commanders retired to their respective 
corps. The interview had taken place bn the hillside between the opposing 
lines. 
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General Harris divided his men into two bodies : the first comprised the 
most skilful marksmen, or gunners ; the second, the reserve force, was com¬ 
posed of the strongest boys, whose duty it was to repel the scaling parties, 
and to make occasional sallies for the purpose of capturing prisoners, who 
were bound by the articles of treaty to faithfully serve under our flag until 
they were exchanged at the close of the day. 

The repellers were called light infantry ; but when they carried on opera¬ 
tions beyond the fort they became cavalry. It was also their duty, when not 
otherwise engaged, to manufacture snow-balls. The GeneraVs staff con¬ 
sisted of five Templars (I among the number, with^the rank of Major), who 
carried the General’s orders and looked after the wounded. 

General Mat Ames, a veteran commander, was no less wide-awake in the 
disposition of his army. Five companies, each numbering but six men, in or¬ 
der not to present too big a target to our sharpshooters, were to charge the 
fort from different points, their advance being covered by.a heavy fire from 
the gunners posted in the rear. Each scaler was provided with only two 
rounds of ammunition, which were not to be used until he had mounted the 
breastwork and could deliver his shots on our heads. 

The following cut represents the interior of the fort just previous to the 
assault. Nothing on earth could represent the state of things after the first 
volley. 



h. General Harris and hU Staff » d. Hospital ff. Gunners in position. 

g g. The quarry. 

The enemy was posted thus : — 

^ c a ^ 



A The five attacking odlmnns. b b. Artillery. e. General Ames's headquarters. 

The thrilling moment had now arrived. If I had been going into a real 
engagement I could not have been more deeply impressed by the solemnity 
of the occasion. 

The fort opened fire first, — a single ball fi-om the dexterous hand of Gen- 
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eral Harris taking General Ames in the very pit of his stomach. A cheer 
went up from Fort Slatter. In an instant the air was thick with fiying mis¬ 
siles, in the midst of which we dimly descried the storming parties sweep¬ 
ing up the hill, shoulder to shoulder. The shouts of the leaders, and the 
snow-balls bursting like shells about our ears, made it very lively. 

Not more than a dozen of the enemy succeeded in reaching the crest of 
the hill; five of these clambered upon the icy walls, where they were in¬ 
stantly grabbed by the legs and jerked into the fort The rest retired con¬ 
fused and blinded by our well-directed fire. 

When General Harris (with his right eye bunged up) said, “ Soldiers, I 
am proud of you! ” my heart swelled in my bosom. 

The victory, however, had not been without its price. Six North-Enders, 
having rushed out to harass the discomfited enemy, were gallantly cut off 
by General Ames and captured. Among these were Lieutenant P. Whit¬ 
comb (who had no business to join in the charge, being weak in the knees), 
and Captain Fred Langdon, of General Harris’s staff. Whitcomb was one of 
the most notable shots on our side, though he was not much to boast of in a 
rough-and-tumble fight, owing to the weakness before mentioned. General 
Ames put him among the gunners, and we were quickly made aware of the 
loss we had sustained, by receiving a frequent artful ball which seemed to 
light with unerring instinct on any nose that was the least bit exposed. I 
have known one of Pepper’s snow-balls, fired point-blank, to turn a comer 
and hit a boy who considered himself absolutely safe. 

But we had no time for vain regrets. The battle raged. Already there 
were two bad cases of black eye, and one of nose-bleed, in the hospital. 

It was glorious excitement, those pell-mell onslaughts and hand-to-hand 
struggles. Twice we were within an ace of being driven from our strong¬ 
hold, when General Harris and his staff leaped recklessly upon the ramparts 
and hurled the besiegers heels over head down hiU. 

At sunset, the garrison of Fort Slatter was stUl unconquered, and the 
South-Enders, in a solid phalanx, marched off whistling “ Yankee Doodle,” 
while we cheered and jeered them until they were out of hearing. 

General Ames remained behind to effect an exchange of prisoners. We 
held thirteen of his men, and he eleven of ours. General Ames proposed to 
call it an even thing,' since many of his eleven prisoners were officers, while 
nearly all our thirteen captives were privates. A dispute arising on this 
point, the two noble generals came to fisticuflfe, and in the fracas our brave 
commander got his remaining well eye badly damaged. This didn’t pre¬ 
vent him from writing a general order the next day, on a slate, in which he 
complimented the troops on their heroic behavior. 

On the following Wednesday the siege was renewed. I forget whether 
it was on that afternoon or the next that we lost Fort Slatter ; but lose it we 
did, with much valuable ammunition and several men. After a series of des¬ 
perate assaults, we forced General Ames to capitulate ; and he, in turn, 
made the place too hot to hold us. So from day to day the tide of battle 
surged to and fto, sometimes ffivoring our arms, and sometimes those of the 
enemy. 
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General Ames handled his men with great skill; his deadliest foe could 
not deny that. Once he outgeneralled our commander in the following man* 
ner: He massfd his gunners on our left and opened a brisk fire, under 
cover of which a single company (six men) advanced on that angle of the 
fort Our reserves on the right rushed over to defend the threatened point 
Meanwhile, four companies of the enemy’s scalers made a ditour round the 
foot of the hill, and dashed into Fort Slatter without opposition. At the 
same moment General Ames’s gunners closed in on our left, and there we 
were between two fires. Of course we had to vacate the fort A cloud 
rested on General Harris’s military reputation until his superior tactics en¬ 
abled him to dispossess the enemy. 

As the winter wore on, the war-spirit waxed fiercer and fiercer. At length 
the provision against using heavy substances in the snow-balls was disre¬ 
garded. A ball stuck full of sand-bird shot came tearing into Fort Slatter. 
In retaliation. General Harris ordered a broadside of shells ; i. e. snow-balls 
containing marbles. After this, both sides never fidled to freeze their am¬ 
munition. 

It was no longer child’s play to march up to the walls of Fort Slatter, nor 
was the position of the besieged less perilous. At every assault three or 
four hoys on each side were disabled. It was not an infrequent occurrence 
for the combatants to hold up a flag of truce while they removed some in¬ 
sensible comrade. 

Matters grew worse and worse. Seven North-Enders had been seriously 
wounded, and a dozen South-Enders were reported on the sick list. The 
selectmen of the town awoke to the fact of what was going on, and detailed 
^ posse of police to prevent further disturbance. The boys at the foot of the 
hill, South-Enders as it happened, finding themselves assailed in the rear 
and on the flank, turned roimd and attempted to beat off the watchmen. In 
this they were sustained by numerous volunteers from the fort, who looked 
upon the interference as tyrannical. 

The watch were determined fellows, and charged the boys valiantly, driv¬ 
ing them all into the fort, where we made common cause, fighting side by 
side like the best of friends. In vain the four guardians of the peace rushed 
up the hill, flourishing their clubs and calling upon us to surrender. They 
could not get within ten yards of the fort, our fire wa^ so destructive. In 
one of the onsets a man named Mugridge, more valorous than his peers, 
threw himself upon the parapet, when he was seized by twenty pairs of 
hands, and dragged inside the breastwork, where fifteen boys sat down on 
him to keep him quiet. 

Perceiving that it was impossible with their small number to dislodge us, 
the watch sent for reinforcements. Their call was responded to, not only by 
the whole constabulary force (eight men), but by a numerous body of citi¬ 
zens, who had become alarmed at the prospect of a riot. This formidable 
array brought us to our senses: we began to think that maybe discretion 
was the better part of valor. General Harris and General Ames, with their 
respective staffs, held a council of war in the hospital, and a backward move- 
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ment was decided on. So, after one grand farewell volley, we fled, sliding, 
jumping, rolling, tumbling down the quarry at the rear of the fort, and 
escaped without losing a man. 

But we lost Fort Slatter forever. Those battle-scarred ramparts were 
razed to the ground, and humiliating ashes sprinkled over the historic spot, 
near which a solitary lynx-eyed policeman was seen prowling from time to 
time during the rest of the winter. 

The event passed into a legend, and afterwards, when later instances of 
pluck and endurance were spoken of, the boys would say, “ By golly ! you 
ought to have been at the fights on Slatterns Hill! ” 

T. B, Aldrich, 


LAWRENCE AT A COAL-SHAFT. 

O N their way to the coal-shaft, Lawrence and his new friend passed a lit* 
tie white box of a house, which Mr. Clarence said was the superintend¬ 
ent’s office, and proposed that they should look in. 

The interior consisted of one room, divided by a counter, on one side of 
which sat a young man reading a newspaper. Lawrence and Mr. Clarence, 
with the little dog Muff, advanced from the other side. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Clarence, “ is where the miners walk up and get their 
pay.” He rapped on the counter with his cane. “ How are you, Mr. Super¬ 
intendent ? ” 

The young man looked up pleasantly enough ; and Mr. Clarence proceed¬ 
ed to introduce himself and his companion, with liberal allusions to their dis¬ 
tinguished uncles, which made the more modest Lawrence grin and blush. 

We shall take it as a favor if you will grant us facilities for visiting the 
mines,” said the fluent-tongued Mr. Clarence. 

“ It won’t be safe for you to go into the mines without a guide, and I have 
no person to send with you,” replied the superintendent, politely, but decid¬ 
edly. 

Upon which Lawrence was for retiring at once. But Mr. Clarence said, 
leaning upon the counter very much at his ease, “ Of course ; I understand 
all about that; and we have no wish to take up your valuable time. Thaifk 
you, — very kind, I am sure,” — though Lawrence could n’t see how the 
superintendent had shown himself so very kind, or why they should thank 
him. “ Perhaps, however,” said Mr. Clarence, “ as my friend here is in¬ 
terested in the coal formation, you might show us some specimens with¬ 
out much trouble to yourself.” 

“ O certainly.” The superintendent laid aside his newspaper, and got up 
from his chair. “ Here is something quite pretty,” said he, opening a drawer 
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and placing on the counter a piece of slate rock, bearing a beautiful impres¬ 
sion of a fem-leaf. Lawrence’s enthusiasm over it seemed to please him ; 
and he continued to lay out his treasures, until he came to one which he 
pronounced ** very remarkable.” 

This was a broad, thin slab of slate, which proved to be a perfect cast of a 
portion of the leaves of a strange tree, which must have been two or three 
feet in diameter, at least All the minute seams in the bark, together with 
little bud-like spots occurring at regular intervals between parallel lines half 
an inch apart, were stamped with wonderful delicacy and distinctness in tlic 
slaty mould. 

“ How — where did these come from ? ” cried Lawrence, examining the 
specimens with astonishment and admiration. 

“ The coal, you know,” said the voluble Mr. Clarence, “ is supposed to be 
the result of immense, rank growths of fem-trees, and other plants, which 
absorbed the surplus carbon of the atmosphere during the carboniferous 
period. Carbon, you know, is the principal tiling in coal, — the French say 
charbon, which means both carbon and coal, — and the carboniferous era is 
that in which our coal deposits were made. That was nobody knows how 
many thousands of years ago, — millions, it may be ; and the trunks and 
leaves that made these impressions in the stones you are handling grew and 
decayed long before ever man appeared on the globe.” 

Lawrence knew as much as that before ; but now, with the impressions 
before his eyes, distinct as if they had been taken but yesterday, tlie fact 
came home to his mind with startling force. 

“ Those forests,” continued Mr. Clarence, ‘‘ must have grown mostly in the 
water, and have sunk down in great beds of fallen trunks and matted leaves, 
and there decayed ; and occasionally layers of mud or clay must have washed 
in over them; and now and then, at longer intervals, — the ground sinking, I 
suppose, — great beds of sand and pebbles washed in. The vegetable mat¬ 
ters changed to coal, while the mud hardened into slate, and the sand and 
pebbles into rocks. The mud, of course, would often take impressions of 
the leaves and bark, and retain them, as it hardened, even after the leaves 
and bark themselves had changed to coal.” 

“ See what you make of these,” said the superintendent, smiling, as he 
handed out more specimens. 

“ These are fossil roots,” said Mr. Clarence. “ You find them generally 
in the fire clay under the coal veins ; don’t you ? Ah, this,” he said, seizing 
a beautiful slender, jointed stem of stone, “ this is a fossil reed 1 Something 
like it grows in Mexico, at this day.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said the superintendent “ That was fifteen feet 
long, when we first found it But it has been broken, and I have given away 
pieces of it” 

“ Oh ! if I could only have a piece ! ” exclaimed Lawrence. 

“ I ’ll give you a piece,” said the superintendent, and picked out from the 
pile a small fragment of the reed, which had been previously broken off. 
Then, seeing how delighted the boy was, he selected a piece of slate that 
had a fine imprint of a leaf on it, and gave it to him. 
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Lawrence, having secured these treasures, threw longing glances at the 
large cast already described. But of course the superintendent could not be 
expected to break that, for anybody. So 
Lawrence asked for a piece of paper, 
thinking he might take an impression 
from it 

“ Now,” said he, laying the paper on 
the cast, “if I only had a piece of 
lead to rub on it,” — for he remembered 
that he had often, in this way, taken 
quite accurate impressions of cents and 
medals, when at school. “Have you 
a bullet?” 

“ None outside of me,” said the superintendent; who went on to explain 
that he had one in him, received from a rebel musket. 

“ You were in the army, then ? ” said Mr. Clarence. 

“ Yes, with a company of our miners. We left coal, and went into busi¬ 
ness under the rebel fortifications. Our men helped make the ^rnous mine 
we exploded before Petersburg. It was there I got my bullet.” 

As the said bullet was not available for artistic purposes, Lawrence tried a 
lead pencil, and succeeded in getting a fair impression of the curious bark 
pattern. 




“ Would you like to look at the breaker ? ” then said the superintendent 

To which Lawrence replied, “ O very much ! ” while Mr. Clarence kicked 
his shin, and whispered, “ That ^s the way to do it; I knew he would 
come round.” 

So they all walked out towards the great colliery building near by. It 
covered the steep slope of the hillside, and looked, Lawrence said, as if it 
might have been built as a coop for some long-necked, enormous bird. 

“ So it does,” said the superintendent “ The highest part, which you 
fancy W2is meant to accommodate the goose’s long neck and head, is what we 
call the tower. It is directly over the shaft The wing covers, sloping 
away down to the railroad, are over the shoots.” 

“ Spelled chutes,^ remarked Mr. Clarence, twisting his cane. “ That is the 
French for falls. Didn’t you ever hear a Frenchman speak of la chute de 
Niagara f You won’t see a chute de Niagara here, but you ’ll see chutes de 
anthracite coal. Though in this case it is n’t the cataracts they call the chutes^ 
but the wooden spouts they run down.” 

The superintendent took them first into the engine-room, on the upper 
side of the building, close by the shaft There they saw several beautiful 
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engines at work with so little noise that they could scarcely be heard amid ‘ 
the thundering roar of the cataract of coal launched in the tower overhead 

“ This engine is for pumping the water out of the mines,” said the super¬ 
intendent " The one yonder works the ventilating fan, that blows out the 
impure air and smoke and fire-damp, and makes it possible for men to live ^ 
so far down in the earth. Here is the breaker-engine, that crushes the 
coal.” Lastly, he showed a strong pair of engines employed in lifting the 
coal in the shaft 

“ You don’t have to go far for the fuel you burn,” said Lawrence, as they 
went on into the boiler-room. 

“ Show him,” said the superintendent to a stout fireman, who threw open 
the iron doors beneath the boilers, and exposed to view a glowing and flam¬ 
ing bed of the very finest kind of coal, “ no bigger than peas,” Lawrence 
said 

“We call it pea-coal,” replied the superintendent “ It is too fine to ship, 
and we used to throw it away with the coal-dust. But since coal has been 
so high, we have tried burning it here, and find that it does very well.” 

Returning through the engine-room, they entered the tower, and stopped 
at the head of the shaft. This had for Lawrence a terrible fascination. 
Every three quarters of a minute—as Mr. Clarence, who looked at his 
watch, informed them — up came out of its black depths, with fearful rapid¬ 
ity, a car-load of coal, shooting past them, and disappearing with a deafen¬ 
ing crash in the top of the tower, high above their heads. 

The shaft was double, and two sets of cars were ascending and descend¬ 
ing, with a parting of timber between them. The car was supported on a 
strong framework, called a carriage, which was lifted and lowered by a long 
rope and a steam-engine. 

“ What if the rope should break ? ” said Lawrence, imagining the frightful 
consequences of such a disaster. 

“ Don’t you see ? ” said Mr. Clarence, pointing with his cane ; “ the car¬ 
riage runs in the grooves of these upright timbers. They are called guides. 
You see the notches in them. Well, if the rope breaks, there are dogs — as 
we call them — in the sides of the carriage, and they fall into the notches, 
and hold it” 

“ I see you know something about coal,” remarked the superintendent 

“ I ought to,” replied Mr. Clarence. “ I intend to follow my uncle’s pro¬ 
fession ” ; and he took occasion once more to extol that celebrated mining 
engineer. “ It is one of the noblest professions in the world. Civil engi¬ 
neering is nothing to it. A civil engineer, laying out a railroad, or anything 
of the sort, works where he can see ; but a mining engineer has to work like 
a mole in the dark. He must know all about the coal-beds, how they lie, and 
the easiest and most economical way of getting at them, and all that. Now 
when you consider that the coal-beds in these anthracite regions lie in all 
sorts of ways, — as if the country, after they were formed, had been tossed 
up like the waves of a sea by the action of heat, I suppose ; so that here you 
find them nearly level, in a sort of basin, and there turned up edgeways, and 
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in another place, perhaps, regularly rolled over and folded together, like 
that,” — he traced out with his cane, on the floor, the various undulations 
and curves in the coal strata, very much as if he had been writing a hard 
word; when you consider all that, and reflect that sometimes these beds 
crop out at the surface, and sometimes dive hundreds of feet into the earth, 
— you ’ll conclude that a mining engineer, who knows his business, knows 
something.” 

“ There are plenty who pretend to know their business who don’t know 
the first thing about it,” said the superintendent 

“ Yes, and they often come and get my uncle to go and engineer for them,” 
said Mr. Clarence. “ ‘ But you are an engineer, yourself,’ says my uncle. 
‘ Yes, but my eyes trouble me, — I can’t see very well,’ says the fellow. So 
my uncle goes and gives him a start, and makes figures and plans for him 
to work after. O,” laughed Mr. Clarence, lots of those fellows have poor 
eyes, when anything requiring real skill is to be done ; though they pass for 
engineers and draw big salaries. They know just enough to open a drift, or 
a slope, when it has been laid out for them.” 

What is a drifts or a slope? ” Lawrence asked. 

“Why, you see, there are different ways of opening a coal-mine. One 
is by a shafts like this, when the beds lie deep, and in a sort of basin. We 
go straight down to the bottom of the lowest bed we are going to work, and 
pump out the water and draw up the coal by steam. The drift is a gang¬ 
way from the bottom of the shaft, or a straight opening into a nearly level 
coal-bed, where it crops out on some hillside ; and there the engineer must 
be pretty sharp, in order to make his opening so that the mine will drain it¬ 
self, and the coal can be drawn out by mules. The slope is an opening that 
goes down slantingly into a vein; in it a track is laid, and regular wheel- 
cars are let down and drawn up by a steam-engine.” . 

Lawrence wished to know more about the shaft before them; and the 
superintendent explained that it was a perpendicular opening, twenty-two 
feet long, twelve broad, and two hundred and fifty feet deep. It had been 
sunk by drilling and blasting through the solid strata of rock that covered 
and separated the coal-beds. It was divided, by partitions of plank and tim¬ 
ber, into what seemed three separate shafts, — two for the coal-carriages, and 
a third for the air column and water-pump, which ventilated and drained the 
mines. 

“ But what is the use of a high tower ? ” said Lawrence, his eye following 
a coal-car as it shot up amid the strong timbers and braces above his head. 

“ To get room to break, screen, and separate the coal,” said the superin¬ 
tendent. “ Come up stairs, and you will see.” 

The tower was fifty feet high above the mouth of the shaft ; and it would 
have had to be built still higher, Mr. Clarence observed, had not the slope 
of the hill made room for the bins below. They went up by narrow wooden 
staircases, through the “ screen-room ” and “ plate-room ” (which the super¬ 
intendent said they should see again as they came down), amidst clouds of 
coal-dust, and blackened beams and braces, to the sununit of the black- 
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raftered and high-windowed tower. Mr. Clarence came last, having stopped 
to set Muff to guarding his cane in the engine-room, in order to prevent that 
white sheep of a dog from becoming a black one. 

Here you ’ll see what makes the noise,” said the superintendent 
^ As he spoke, up came a coal-car, and stopped before their eyes. It was 
loaded, as Lawrence now had a chance to see, with huge lumps or fragments, 
some of immense size and weight It seemed endowed with intelligence of 
its own, for the moment it arrived in the right place it threw out its own end- 
board, and immediately tipped up, casting its contents into an opening 
through the floor, called a ‘‘dump.” Some of the great lumps tumbled 
over the sides of the opening, and made Lawrence jump to take care of his 
toes. 

An attendant (“ That *s the ticket-boss,” said Mr. Clarence), begrimed from 
head to foot with coal-dust, now stepped forward, tumbled the scattered 
lumps into the dump, took something from a little hook in the car, pulled a 
bell as a signal to the engineer, and closed up the end-board as the empty 
car fell back into its place on the carriage. The car now dropped swiftly 
down into the shaft again ; while the man, glancing at the little thing he had 
taken out of it, proceeded to put it away in a box of pigeon-holes. 

“ That’s the ticket,” said Mr. Clarence. “ You did n’t know they had to 
have tickets on these cars, did you ? ” 

Lawrence looked puzzled, and the superintendent explained. “ This little 
piece of brass ” — he took the ticket from its pigeon-hole — “ has a number 
on it It is number thirty-seven. That is the number of the chamber or 
breast in which that load of coal was mined. There is one miner in each 
chamber ; he has his, package of tickets, and he puts one in every car he 
sends out The tickets are collected by the ticket-boss here, and all the 
thirty-sevens are put into pigeon-hole thirty-seven. So with the other 
tickets. Then, at night, the tickets in each pigeon-hole show just how many 
loads of coal are to be credited to each miner.” 

“ How many, on an average, will there be ? ” 

“ Seven is the rule; and each car-load must be a ton and a hal£” 

“ Do you weigh it ? ” 

“ No. The ticket-boss can tell by his eye if it is full weight If it is n’t, 
he docks the miner for the deficiency. Or he docks him if there is too much 
slate in his coal.” 

“ Seven car loads, — a ton and a half to the load, — ten and a half tons,” 
said Lawrence. “ Does one miner get out all that, in a day ” 

“ You must know there are two distinct classes of laborers in the mines,” 
said the superintendent “ Each miner has possession of a chamber and 
we deal only with him. He finds his own tools, powder, oil, everything ; and 
hires a common laborer to help him. The laborer knows not much more 
about mining than you do, and he is not called a miner, though he works in 
the mines. He loads the coal, and helps the miner in many ways. These 
two get out their seven loads, — or more, if they choose ; and we pay the 
miner ninety-seven cents a load.” 
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“ Six dollars and seventy-nine cents a day! ” said Lawrence, who was 
quick at figures. “ That *s good wages.” 

So it is, even after the miner has paid his excuses out of it. His pow¬ 
der costs him a dollar a day. He pays his laborer now, I believe, two dol¬ 
lars and ten cents a day. He has nearly three dollars and a half left for 
himself even if he gets out only seven loads. But some miners get out eight 
or nine loads a day; and, after making due allowance for stoppages, on 
account of accidents, or a dull market, earn their thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred dollars a year. You will notice that those who confine themselves to 
their seven loads will go home this aflemoon at three or four o’clock.” 

“ What sort of people are they ? ” Lawrence wished to know. 

They are all Welsh, in these mines. And a respectable, thrifty class 
they are, generally. They have their church-meetings, and their Sunday 
school, and week-day school for their children, like any other class. A few of 
them are dissipated and shiftless, and spend all they earn. But the most of 
them are sober and industrious, and provide well for their families. Some 
have laid up handsome little fortunes, all earned in the mines.” 

" They are a much better class than the miners down in the Schuylkill 
district,” said Mr. Clarence. “ There we have all sorts, but mostly Irish of 
the worst kind. Every once in a while some of them will get up a strike. 
The strikers go around to all the mines, and force everybody to stop work 
until everybody gets an increase of wages. If they don’t like a boss, they 
give him warning to quit, and if he don’t quit, they kill him. Riots are quite 
common; and the governor has had to call out the militia to put them 
down.” 

" How many miners are at work in this mine ? ” Lawrence asked. “ And 
how many men, besides ? ” 

“ We have forty-eight chambers running now; that makes forty-eight 
miners,” said the superintendent. “ These, with their laborers, and a small 
army of men and boys employed in various other ways, — mule-drivers, 
slate-pickers, and so forth, — make a force of over three hundred.” 

All the while they were talking the loads of coal kept thundering into the 
dump. They now descended into the room below, to see what next became 
of it. There it was received on a set of strong, slanting iron plates, forming 
a sort of spout from the dump above to the breaker below, and so arranged 
as to let the small pieces of coal drop through between them, as the cat¬ 
aract poured down. The big lumps rushed on to the breaker, guided by 
four stout Irishmen, armed with strong iron rakes. There was something 
terrible in the way the great lumps and blocks of anthracite came crashing 
and bounding down these plates ; and Lawrence observed that the men had 
to work hard to take care of them. 

“ Yes,” one said; “ the coal bosses us. If we had a boss that drove us 
half as hard, we’d be kickin’ him out” And he grinned through his grime 
of coal-dust 

The breaker looked like a great coffee-mill; and the most of the coal went 
into its hopper. To see what became of it after it was crushed, the lads fol¬ 
lowed their guide to the room below. 
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Here was a lively scene. The first thing Lawrence noticed was a long, 
cylindrical screen, as large as a good-sized saw-log, rolling over and over, 
high up in the back part of tlie room. It was sifting the crushed coal, which 
was poured into one end of it by a spout from the breaker above. It was 
inclined just enough to let the coal roll and rattle down slowly from the up¬ 
per towards the lower end, as it revolved. The finest coal and dust fell out 
of it, first, into a second screen, w'hich separated them. Next, coal of four 
different sizes fell into four separate spouts, or chutes, the largest size 
coming out of the coarsest meshes at the lower end of the screen. These 
screens and chutes occupied one entire division of the room; and Lawrence 


now saw that there was another division, the exact counterpart of this; so 
that there were in all four screens and eight chutes. The two upper screens 
slanted each way from the breaker above, and the chutes distributed the tor¬ 
rent of coal into little streams w'hich poured down through the room. 

Here were the “ pickers ” ; and quick-fingered, sharp-eyed, black-nosed 
little people they were. There were over forty in the room, — boys of vari¬ 
ous ages, sitting on the sides of the chutes, or on boards laid across, one 
above the other, picking out pieces of slate and bony coal, as the black 
streams poured down. What one did not get, those below him on the chute 
were expected to see and take out. The little hands flew fast; and the bad 
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pieces went into wooden slate-pockets ’’ between the chutes. Lawrence, 
who could scarcely tell slate from -coal at first sight, was amazed at their 
quickness of eye and hand. 

“ They are certainly throwing out coal 1 ” said he, taking a lump which 
one was throwing out 

“ That’s nothing but bone,” said Mr. Clarence. “It came very near being 
coal, but I suppose there was a little too much earthy mud mixed with the 
carbon of the decaying forests. All our coal-beds are full of slaty and bony 
seams, as you will see when we go into the mines.” 

“ The best we can do,” said the superintendent, “ a good deal of slate 
comes to the breaker, and has to be picked out here. The miners call it 
collum. Culm is the proper word. They call everything collum that goes 
into the waste heap. Would you like to look at that ? ” 

They went down into an archway beneath the screen-room, where they 
found a mule-car loading under a spout which led fi*om one of the culm-bins. 
The car filled, the spout was closed, and the mule was driven off with his 
load along a track laid across the summit of an immense black mound, or 
small mountain, as it might truly be called. It spread out into the valley be¬ 
low, and must have contained hundreds of thousands of tons of “ collum,” — 
being composed entirely of slate and bone and coal-dust from this single col¬ 
liery. 

“ We dump here a hundred and twenty-five loads a day,” said the super¬ 
intendent 

“In and about Scranton,” remarked Mr. Clarence,“there are a dozen col¬ 
lieries, and each one has just such a ‘ collum dump,* as they call it You 
have only to go around and look at them, to get a tolerably big idea of the 
coal business of this little town.** 

On the steep sides of the black mountain three or four women and one 
crippled old man were picking out the best pieces of bony coal, or pieces of 
slate to which a little coal adhered, and putting them into bags and baskets 
to bum or to sell 

From the culm dump the superintendent took his young friends down the 
hill-slope to the coal-bins, under the chutes, and showed them a coal-train 
loading from spouts. 

“ So you don’t have to shovel or handle the coal at all,** said Lawrence. 

“ Not from the time it leaves the miner’s chamber. From there it is drawn 
by mules to the foot of the shaft; then it is lifted by machinery, and poured 
through the breaker and down the chutes, travelling by its own weight, until 
it is taken off by the cars here. Even the cars, as you see,” added the super¬ 
intendent, “ are so constructed that the coal can be dumped from them on to 
a coal-wharf, or into the hold of a vessel, through spouts, still without hand¬ 
ling.” 

They now returned to the engine-room, where Mr. Clarence found Muff 
keeping faithful guard over his cane. “ Present arms ! ” said Mr. Clarence. 
And Muff, getting up on his hind legs and turning about, with the cane bal¬ 
anced in his mouth, allowed his master to take it out “ Thank you,” said 
Mr. Clarence. And after that the dog went wherever the boys did. 
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“ I see you looking anxiously at the shaft,”«said the superintendent, smil- I 
ing at Lawrence. “ Won^t you be afraid to go down ? ” 

“ I don’t think I shall be afraid to go where anybody else does,” said Law¬ 
rence, looking down into the shaft But even as he spoke, he started back. I 
Suddenly up out of the black pit rose a figure like a ghost It was a mo- \ 
ment before Lawrence perceived that it was really a form of flesh and blood, ’ 
and, moreover, a boy of about his own age. He was standing on the I 
naked beams of the carriage, with just one hand outstretched, holding on by * 
a brace. This was all that supported him on his dark journey up th^ shaft 
There was a little tin lamp hooked into his cap, the sallow flame of which, 



together with spots and streaks of coal-dust on his face, gave a sort of 
unearthly cast to his complexion. He wore no coat, and his shirt was 
open at the throat The carriage stopped when on a level with the floor 
at the head of the shaft; he stepped off, and it sank down into the pit 
again. 

“ How would you like to ride in that style ? ” asked the superintendent 

Lawrence thought that if another boy could hold on he could, and said he 
would like it. 

“ Well,” said the superintendent, “ I think we can do a little better by you 
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than that These boys ride up and down any way. I shall expect to see 
them clinging on to the rope like monkeys, soon. Owen,” said he to the 
ghost, I want you to go through the mines with these young gentlemen, if 
you have time.” 

“ I Ve time enough,” said Owen ; and his face lighted up with a bright 
and friendly smile, not at all ghostly. 

“ What did I tell you ? ” Mr. Clarence whispered to Lawrence, while the 
superintendent went for another lamp. 

The lamp was brought, —a little teapot-shaped thing, with a hook for a 
handle, and a lighted wick in the spout. Lawrence took it Then an empty 
car was stopped at the head of the shaft, and the three lads stepped into it, 
— Mr. Clarence with Muff in his arms. Then the signal was given ; the 
car began to sink ; and darkness surrounded them, streaked only by the dim 
rays of the lamps. 

“ Good by,” cried the superintendent, from above. 

“ Good by,” echoed the voices of the boys, from the depths of the hollow¬ 
sounding shaft J. T. Trowbridge. 




UNDER THE PALM-TREES. 

W E were children together, you and I, 

We trod the same paths in days of old ; 
Together we watched the sunset sky, 

And counted its bars of massive gold. 

And when from the dark horizon’s brim 
The moon stole up with its silver rim. 

And slowly sailed through the fields of air. 

We thought there was nothing on earth more fair. 

You walk to-night where the jasmines grow, 

And the Cross looks down from the tropic skies ; 
Where the spicy breezes softly blow, 

And the slender shafts of the palm-trees rise. 

You breathe the breath of the orange flowers, 

And the perfumed air of the myrtle bowers ; 

You pluck the acacia’s golden balls, 

And mark where the red pomegranate fldls. 

I stand to-night on the breezy hill, 

Where the pine-trees sing as they sang of yore ; 
The north-star bumeth clear and still, 

And the moonbeams silver your flither’s door. 
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I can see the hound as he lies asleep, 

In the shadow close by the old well-sweep, 

And hear the river’s murmuring flow, 

As we two heard it, long ago ! 

Do you think of the firs on the mountain-side. 

As you walk to-night where the palm-trees grow ? 

Of the brook where the trout in the darkness hide ? 

Of the yellow willows waving slow ? 

Do you long to drink of the crystal spring. 

In the dell where the purple harebells swing ? 

Would your pulses leap could you hear once more 
The sound of the flail on the threshing-floor ? 

Ah ! the years are long, and the world is wide, 

And the salt sea rolls our hearts between ; 

And never again at eventide 
Shall we two gaze on the same fair scene. 

But under the palm-trees wandering slow. 

You think of the spreading elms, 1 know ; 

And you deem our daisies fairer far 

Than the gorgeous blooms of the tropics are 1 

Julia C i?. Dorr. 




GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

CHAPTER V. 

A DJOINING the Grays’ place was another one very much like it; the 
cottage was of the same style of architecture, and about it there was the 
same amount of ground. The family who occupied it, however, were persons 
of altogether different tastes, who had very little idea of beautifying the out¬ 
side of their premises. True, there was a sort of lawn before the door, with 
a straight walk leading directly up fi-om the gate, on either side of which 
were narrow flower-beds. In these were planted a number of coarse and 
showy flowers, among which were marigolds, hollyhocks, and sunflowers. 
The beds were usually much overgrown with weeds, although once in a 
while the boy was set at the business of clearing them out, after which, for 
a short time, the place appeared to better advantage. But there was not a 
tree upon the premises, nor a vine about the piazza, except the volunteer 
morning-glories, that had come up and twined around the posts without any 
planting or training. 
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Mrs. Patton, the lady of the house, had little taste for such matters ; and 
although she admitted that Mrs. Gray had made her place look very pretty, 
still she pronounced it a waste of time, these hours spent in merely planting 
and cultivating flowers. They would all die as soon as frost touched them, 
and then the work must be done over again next year. In this way she con¬ 
soled herself for the lack of beauty around her house. 

Now there are some persons who talk a great deal about their time, and 
how much they object to wasting it; while observers cannot see that they 
turn it to any very profitable account Mrs. Patton was one of these ; she 
read a great many trashy novels, and so did her two daughters, and they 
were alwa3rs complaining of the dulness of the country, and longing to re¬ 
turn to the city. They did not hear the songs of the birds that sang so 
sweetly in their neighbors’ trees, nor did they enjoy any of the pleasures that 
made up so much of the Grays’ happiness ; yet they were surrounded by the 
same outside influences. The grand difference was in the tastes and feel¬ 
ings of the two neighbors. One family had no love for the bright things 
that God has given to adorn and soften our lives ; the other took delight in 
their very toils, and admired the flowers all the more because they had 
helped to make them grow. 

The Grays’ first summer in the country drew near its end. The seeds 
were carefully gathered, and put into little papers, with the names written 
upon each, all ready for the next season’s planting. Then the house-plants 
— those which would not bear the winter — were taken up, and placed in 
pots, to be kept in the sitting-room window during the cold weather. The 
verbenas had thrown out long runners, and these had taken root at every 
joint, so that it was easy to secure a number of vigorous young plants of each 
variety. Large ones were not taken up nor potted until quite late in the 
fan, as it was found that they were quite hardy at this season, and would 
bear several heavy frosts. Other plants, the scarlet sage, heliotrope, &c., 
needed protection from even the first cold nights; so they were at once 
placed under shelter of the piazza, where the frost could not reach them. 
After a few days’ drooping, they revived, and went on blooming as profusely 
as before they were taken from the beds. 

Not until the middle of November was it necessary to bring the plants 
into the house, and then they were placed upon a wooden stand in a room 
without fire, where the sun could shine in upon them all day. Here again 
the Grays perceived the advantage of the country-house, for in the city, 
during previous winters, they had often found it impossible to secure a ray 
of bright simlight for their plants ; the high houses on either side of them 
left little chance for the sun. 

There were many delightful employments out of doors for the young folks, 
at this lovely season, when the trees put on their many-colored dress, and 
the Indian summer made its brief visitation of pleasant weather. Nuts 
abounded in the woods near by, and there was grand fun to be found in 
whipping down the chestnuts, and then getting them out of their prickly 
burs. 
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Then there was some work to be done in preparing for the winter. The 
tender roses were to be protected slightly, or they might die, especially if it 
should be a cold winter. Their weather-wise neighbors predicted that it 
would be such a one, from several signs, said to be unf&iling. The north 
sides of the forest trees were covered more thickly than common with moss 
and lichens; the breast-bones of the geese this year were said to be dark- 
colored, with only an occasional streak of white upon them, with other omens 
well known among farmers. Whether these were true indications or not 
our young gardeners could not undertake to decide, but since older observ¬ 
ers had adopted them, it would have seemed presumptuous for mere begin¬ 
ners to doubt Following the example of others, they therefore began to 
cover up the tender roots with heaps of dried leaves, laying light boards 
over, to keep the wind from blowing them away. The roses were surround¬ 
ed with a tier of taller sticks and branches, driven firmly into the ground, and 
tied together over the top. A few loose leaves or shreds of straw tucked in¬ 
side were a sufficient protection, and better than a tight covering of straw 
such as some use, as it allowed of a free circulation of air, and thus pre¬ 
vented mould or mildew. 

Willie, the farmer, housed his crop of pop-corn, and the whole family was 
invited ‘ to join in the fun of husking it Altogether he had more than a 
bushel of nice little ears, and many a popping time they would have before 
the winter was over. 

As to the other products of the farm during this first year, they may be 
briefly summed up as follows: fifty quarts of strawberries, ten quarts of cur¬ 
rants, three basjcets of cucumbers, six bushels of tomatoes, and the same of 
potatoes, one bushel of pop-corn, one ditto of onions, besides a nice assort¬ 
ment of herbs, dried for winter use. In the bam-yard was a pen containing 
two pigs, which would furnish many nice things for Christmas, — sausage, 
doughnuts, and pastry, all of which the children could appreciate. Then a 
poultry-yard with a dozen hens would supply them with eggs all winter, 
to say nothing of the white cow that gave excellent milk and cream. 

“ How vefy much better is cows^ milk than milkmen’s ! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Gray to his wife nearly every time he drank his usual evening portion ; but 
this was a remark which Daisy did not precisely understand. It was, how¬ 
ever, unquestionably true; for their cow’s milk was innocent of water, or 
other mixtures, and the cream was so thick that half the quantity was suffi¬ 
cient for the coffee. Besides this, the children could fully enjoy the marvel¬ 
lous puddings and custards which their mother and the cook together knew 
so well how to prepare. 

For grown people who long for company and gayety, winter in the country 
has not many amusements; but for children who go to school, and ought 
to be busy with study, there is even more variety than can be had in the 
city. The Grays began their studies with the usual autunrn term, and as 
Willie and Maggie were now pretty well advanced, and would not have many 
years longer at school, they were urged to be diligent, and improve the time. 
This was rather more difficult, after the long summer vacation, during the 
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whole of which they had scarcely looked into a geography or grammar. But 
now came “ the tug of war,” and the lessons must be learned, whether they 
would or not By degrees, however, it became easier to them, and they 
studied with energy. 

Out of school hours there were amusements enough; skating, sledding, 
and sliding, upon the slippery lawn, which was covered with frozen sleet for 
weeks together. The predictions of the i&urmers had proved true, for the 
cold was severe and continuous, and even with all the fires going, people 
were complaining of the cold. Whenever the farmers or gardeners met 
tc^ether, they began to groan and grumble lest the fruit-trees should be in¬ 
jured, and the next yearns crops be lost But, happily, the snow lay deep 
upon the ground during most of the winter, and, strange as it might seem to 
those who do not understand such things, it covered and kept warm the 
wheat, and strawberries, and many other plants that would have suffered 
seriously from the bitter winds. 

So, when the spring returned, and the snow had melted away, there were 
the grass and grain, quite green and tender underneath, ready to start and 
grow, once more repeating that annual miracle of first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

" A PLACE for everything, and everything in its place,” was a maxim that 
Mr. Gray had always enforced upon his children; and if it was a valuable 
rule in their city home, wh%re there were comparatively few tools or fixtures 
in use, how much more important now, in regard to their farming and gar¬ 
dening implements. Even during the summer, when they were in daily use, 
the rule had been strictly practised, and every hoe, rake, and spade was car¬ 
ried, as soon as the work was over, and deposited in its place in the barn. 
Against the inside wall of that building were sundry hooks and nails where 
they could be hung up ; and in the same comer had been fastened narrow 
leather straps, held by nails at short distances apart. These furnished re¬ 
ceptacles for the various tools, such as hatchets, files, hammers, chisels, &c., 
which were needed so frequently both in the house and in the garden. 
Then Willie had constructed a box-shelf for nmls, and it contained within it 
various small compartments for those of different sizes. Besides these, there 
was a place for twine and strips of leather; so that whenever a plant 
required tying up, or a frame needed repairs, there was no time lost in find¬ 
ing these useful trifles. The bam was a place of great importance, for in it 
were stored all such matters, and in rainy weather it offered shelter and many 
facilities for work. 

One of the improvements meditated this year was a hot-bed, in which 
could be raised quite a variety of plants, to come into use and profit very 
early in the season. About the middle of February the boxes and frames 
were prepared, the back being raised higher than the front, and sloping 
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downward, facing the south, so as to catch the warmest sunshine. A good 
second-hand sash was obtained at a trifling cost, and Pat and Willie together 
were the architects. By placing the back of the box against the bam-yard 
fence, the cold winds were kept off, and by a reference to one of the agricul¬ 
tural papers, for which Mr. Gray had long subscribed, the mode of filling it 
was easily learned. About the last of February it was ready for planting, 
and then were sown lettuce and radish seeds, as well as a few cucumbers, 
which, before many days, showed themselves above ground, and grew vigor¬ 
ously, forced by the heat of the rich compost in which they were planted. It 
was evident that their lettuce and radishes would be as early as any to be 
found in market 

The first of April had now come again, and with it a few spring-like days ; 
but the season was later than usual, and the regular garden work was, in con¬ 
sequence, very much delayed. Yet there was some work to be done in clear¬ 
ing up and burning the brush. True, there was not much rubbish of that 
kind, for all the leaves and dead grass were to be ploughed under, and would 
help to enrich the ground. There was plenty of manure in the pig-pen and 
cow-yard, which was to be dug thoroughly into the ground before anything 
was planted, and they were thus saved the expense of purchasing any for this 
year. Around the rose-bushes, too, and indeed all over the flower-beds, it 
was spread quite thickly, for nothing shows the benefit of a rich soil more 
than flowers. It is the food they need to enable them to grow and bloom, 
and without it the plants would be very weak and spindling, and the blos¬ 
soms small and few in number. 

Although there was less to do in the way of laying out grounds, and such 
preparatory business, yet there were several impoltant improvements in con¬ 
templation, which were now to be carried out. Among other things was the 
planting of a hedge of arbor-^ita along the front fence, and Pat, who had for¬ 
merly worked for a professional florist, and was therefore tolerably expert at 
the business of transplanting trees, was intrusted with the job. The young 
plants were only about two feet high, but they were set out close together, 
and afterwards trimmed at the top, so as to make them grow thick, as a 
hedge ought to do. The rains which came soon afterward settled them 
nicely in the ground, and most of them grew and flourished. 

The children had long begged for a summer-house, and their father, who 
was very kind and indulgent, consented to the plan ; but it was rather be¬ 
yond Willie’s power to build so important a structure himself. A carpenter 
was therefore employed to do it, according to the plan agreed on in the 
assembled council of the family. There was to be a tight roof, but the sides 
were to be of open lattice-work, with seats all around, and a table in the mid¬ 
dle. A coat or two of green and white paint gave the finishing touch, and 
then it was ready for the vines. 

By this time the weather had become settled and spring-like, and the gar¬ 
den-beds had been prepared for planting. Here and there, where bulbs and 
early spring flowers had been placed last year, crocuses, snow-drops, violets, 
pansies, and hyacinths were coming into bloom, and in Daisy’s garden there 
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was a superb crown imperial, which cast all the other flowers into the shade. 
Then among the shrubbery on the lawn were several lovely white spireas, 
and a flowering pear, all of which were in their full beauty by the middle of 
May. 

But earlier than that, while there was yet frost in the ground, the children 
began their trips to the woods, to gather that loveliest and most fragrant of 
wild-flowers, — the tpigaa^ or trailing arbutus, which blooms so luxuriantly 
in the Middle States. Indeed, during the whole season of its blossoming 
Mrs. Gray was never without a bouquet 

Another of the ornamental improvements to be arranged this year was a 
rock-bed, and as there were sundry great stones upon the premises, and 
many more in the immediate neighborhood, they were soon collected into 
one huge pile, in a central part of the lawn. Sufficient earth and leaf- 


mould from the woods were placed in all the crevices between the stones, 
and then Willie and one or two of the others were intrusted with the duty 
of getting the prettiest ferns and mosses to plant upon it Every good day, 
after school was over, they went on these excursions, and dived deep into 
the thickets after the most beautiful specimens, thinking of no danger but 
the poison-vines, which Willie was always careful to point out 
Always eager for adventures, on one of these occasions they saw some¬ 
thing more marvellous than any sight yet witnessed. Running directly 
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through the woods was a narrow brook, and on its banks grew the loveliest 
green mosses and the finest ferns. Maggie and Willie had descended to the 
very edge of the green bank, and Bessie and Susie were on the other side 
watching the operation. Just as Maggie stretched out her hand to grasp 
the moss there was a movement among the ferns beside her, and, looking 
around quickly, she saw a large snake, surrounded by a score of young ones. 
She uttered an involuntary shriek, and started back, and Willie raised his 
spade to strike the reptile, Which continued in its nest, with its tongue dart¬ 
ing backward and forward, and its eyes glancing brightly; but before he had 
time to take a proper position to deal a death-blow, the snake opened her 
mouth wider, and, strange to relate, the young ones quickly jumped down 
into her throat! It took but a moment for all this to happen, and away went 
the snake, gliding down into the water out of sight The children, who had 
all seen the unheard-of proceeding, were well scared, and they hurried home 
with what ferns they had collected, full of the marvellous adventure, but less 
eager for another trip of the kind. 

“ That is certainly a grand snake story,” said Mr. Gray, laughing at the 
children’s exaggerated accounts of its size and fierceness; “ I have heard 
that they will protect their young in this way.” 

“ O,” cried Daisy, in greater astonishment than ever; “ that’s a funny 
way of protecting them, — to eat them up ! ” 

This set them all to laughing. “Why, Daisy,” said her father, “they 
only went down her throat into a pouch she has, to stay until it was safe to 
come up again. I suppose that by this time they ’re all crawling about the 
old one as lively as ever.” 

“ Then we ’ll be afraid ever to go to the woods again,” said Bessie, “ if all 
those snakes are alive yet” 

“ I believe these water snakes are very harmless,” replied her father; 
“ but snakes are not at all pretty, and no one ever cares to be very sociable 
with them, although I have heard of little girls making pets of them.” 

“ Pets of snakes I ” cried Susie. 

“ Yes, there are a number of such instances on record ; don’t you remem¬ 
ber the story of the little girl who shared her bread and milk with a snake 
which came every day to eat out of her bowl } It was said that whenever 
the snake put his head too far over on to the other side of the bowl, the child 
would pat him with her spoon, as an invitation to keep in his proper place. 
Then snakes are said to have the power of charming or fascinating their 
prey, so as to draw them within reach of their fangs, and this is doubtless 
true, in the case of birds, toads, &c., though I can hardly believe the other 
stories, or imagine that they could ever become pleasant pets.” 

“ I hope we may never see another one,” said Maggie, shuddering; and 
so the uncomfortable snake-subject was dropped. 

Fortunately, they had secured a plentiful supply of ferns and moss before 
this adventure, and the rock-bed became at once a very attractive object 
All sorts of pretty green creeping plants were added to increase its beauty, 
and the whole kept well watered, until they became rooted and settled. One 
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of the largest willows bent over it, and screened it from the heat of the sun, 
so that the ferns might have imagined themselves still in the shade of their 
original forest home. All around the lawn the trees had grown finely, and 
as there were a goodly number of them, there was quite a grove about the 
house, yet not one too many to suit the tastes of the occupants. 

The vines and climbing roses this year sent up strong runners, and would 
have covered the piazza without the addition of any of the annuals or house- 
plants ; but Mrs. Gray still found places for a few roots of the Mexican 
vines, and two or three scarlet beans. Most of these, however, were planted 
around the new summer-house, where they had a fine field for the indulgence 
of their rambling propensities. By the last of May the wistaria had put forth 
its bluish-purple clusters, and they hung in profusion around the eaves of 
the piazza, attracting myriads of bumble-bees to its dangerous sweets. In a 
day or two the ground was covered with the dead bees which had fallen vic¬ 
tims to their appetites; the honey found in the fragrant blossoms being evi¬ 
dently poisonous to them. Still they came, as many as ever, and contin¬ 
ued to suck the honey and die, until the last blossoms had faded. 

As the season advanced, many of the experiences of last year were re¬ 
newed, and the young gardeners were busy during all their leisure hours, 
in beautifying their garden-beds. Willie’s patent hoop firames were adopted 
as the central ornaments, and the vines planted out around them. Some 
choice dahlia roots were stationed here and there on the lawn, and several 
ornamental shrubs, while a few bulbous roots of tube-rose and gladiolus 
were planted in the beds. Besides this, Mrs. Gray’s hanging baskets were 
suspended from the eaves of the piazza, on either side of the doorway, and 
added no little to the general good effect 

In the farming department matters progressed very fiivorably; the fruit- 
trees had all blossomed, and the cherries especially promised a good crop. 
The peach-trees looked less encouraging, and many of their leaves were 
curled up by insects ; there were few peaches to be seen, the cold winter 
having been unfavorable for their first bearing season. There was a fair 
show of pears on the little dwarf trees, and the raspberries and blackber¬ 
ries which grew between the rows of fruit-trees were quite full of blossoms, 
considering that this was only the second year of growth, and the first of 
bearing. But the strawberry-bed was literally white with bloom, and would 
no doubt furnish a fine supply. Then there were the vegetables, in much 
the same order as last year, not forgetting the pop-corn, which had given 
so much fireside enjoyment during the winter. 

A favorite enjoyment in the summer time was fishing in a neighboring 
stream, and this year even Daisy, who was now past six years old, was per¬ 
mitted to join in the sport. Every Saturday Mr. Gray came home earlier 
firom the city, and, with bait and fishing-lines all ready, the party set off, and 
generally brodj^ht home enough fish to serve for supper or breakfast 
Sometimes, when the water was clear and quiet, they could see the pebbles 
on the bottom, and the fish gliding about in all directions. Some of the 
larger and wiser ones took no notice of the tempting bait, while others 
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would pause and look, as if uncertain what to do. Then some less cautioiis 
little fellow came up, and first bit at, and finally swallowed it, hook and all, 
when, in a moment, up went hook and line, clear out of the water, and the 
fish with it 

“ How it does remind me of the fable of the ‘ Three Silver Trout *! ” said 
Daisy, on one of these occasions, when she had been watching their antics. 

“ So it does, Daisy,” said her father ; “ suppose you repeat the fiible for 
our entertainment” 

Most children, doubtless, are familiar with the story of the discontented 
trout that wished for wings, and when they were given him, died because he 
did not know how to use them ; of the over-careful trout, that wanted to be 
able to see every snare and danger about him, and, this being granted him, 
died because he was afraid to move fi*om his hiding-place, or even to taste 
food ; and of the contented little trout that only asked to be taken care of by 
the wise Hand which had created him, and so was always cheerful and happy. 

This fable Daisy’s mother, who was something of a rhymer, had one day 
put into verse for her little girl’s amusement; and Daisy, who had an excel¬ 
lent memory, now recited it to her father. 

Just as she had finished, Susie and Bessie drew up their lines, each with 
a fine catfish, and Willie brought a string of more than a dozen, besides a 
good many little fellows, too small, perhaps, to be cooked. While some one 
was arranging the lines, &c., Maggie counted the fishes, and altogether there 
were seventy-two. 

“ Half a dozen dozen 1 ” she exclaimed, — “ and not a bad da)r’s work, 
either.” 

This sounded like a large number, and so it was, and the phrase “ half a 
dozen dozen ” was repeated from one to another as they went home. Susie 
was the first to enter the house, and running up to her mother she says: 
“ Only think what good luck we have had, — six dozen dozen of fishes ! ” 

“ Six dozen dozen / ” exclaimed her mother, — “I never heard of such a 
haul; surely, that’s a mistake.” 

“ No, really,” said Susie, — “ ask Maggie, for she counted tliem.” 

Half a dozen dozen, I said,” answered Maggie. 

“ Ah, that’s rather different,” said her mother. 

“ Why, half a dozen is surely rfr,” insisted Susie. 

“ There’s a puzzler ! ” exclaimed Willie, — “ and there's a little arithme¬ 
tic in that question.” 

“ Why, even Bessie can do that sum,” said Mrs. Gray. “ Come here, 
Bessie. How many are six dozen ? ” 

“ Seventy-two,” said Bessie. 

“ Right; then how many are seventy-two dozen f Here’s the slate, — 
set it down.” 

“ Eight hundred and sixty-four,” said Bessie, after a moment’s dphering. 

“ O, I see now,” cried Willie, — “I see there’s some difference betwrcen 
half a dozen dozen and half a dozen dozen dozen; but it was a little puzzling, 
at first hearing.” 

Author of “ Six Hundred Dollars a Yearl^ 
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THE SPRAY SPRITE. 

O NCE upon a time, a thousand years ago, there dwelt by the sea a little 
maid. Had I said in the sea, it would perhaps have been as well, for 
such a spray sprite never danced before at a breaker’s edge. It was bliss to 
her to watch that great sea, to hear its sweet or awful voices, to feel the 
salt wind lift her thick brown hair and kiss her cheek, to wade, barefooted, 
into the singing, sparkling brine. Above all things, she hated to sew patch- 
work. O, but she was a naughty child, — not at all like the good, deco¬ 
rous little girls who will perhaps read this story. She did n’t like to sweep 
and dust, and keep all things bright and tidy. She wished to splash in the 
water the whole day long, and dance, and sing, and string shells, and be idle 
like t^ lovely white kittiwakes that flew to and fro above her, and came at 
the beckoning of her hand. I blush to record such things of any little girl I 
ever knew, and I would not do so, if I were not sure that when she grew 
older she became a better child. She looked with scorn on dolls and all 
their appointments, and never wished to play with them, — it was almost as 
bad as patchwork ! But she loved the sky, and all the clouds and stars, 
the sun that made a glory in the east and west at morning and evening, the 
changing moon, the streaming northern lights. The winds seemed human, 
so much they had to say to her. She thought, “ The north-wind flghts me ; 
the west-wind plays with me ; the east-wind sighs, and is always ready to 
weep ; the south-wind loves and kisses me.” Every wave that whitened the 
fecc of the vast sea was dear to her ; every bird that floated over, every sail 
that glided across, —all brought her a thrill of joy. And what a wild and 
VOL. V. — NO. VI. 27 
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keen delight came to her with the thunder, lightning, and the rain ! But 
with all her heart she hated the cold, white snow. Much she liked to 
creep out of the house in the dusk of dawn and climb the highest rocks 
to see the morning break. Wrapping herself close from the chill wind, curl¬ 
ing into a niche of the rough granite cliffy how beautiful it was, all alone 
with the soaring guUs, to watch the east grow rosy, rosier to the very zenith, 
till she shouted with joy, facing the uprisen sun ! Then it was so splendid 
to stand on the rocks when the billows came tumbling in, sending the spray 
flying high in the air, and throwing at her handfuls of crimson dulse, or long 
brown tresses of sea*weed, which she caught and flung back again, while she 
was drenched with the shower, and the wind blew her about in rough play. 
And blissful it was to run with the sandpipers along the edge of the shallow 
waves on the little beach, and dance in the clear green water; or, at low 
tide, to hang over the still surface of pools among the rocks, wherein lay 
treasures untold. 

O those gardens of the seal who shall describe their beauty? It was 
as if a piece of rainbow had fldlen and melted into them, such myriads of 
many-colored creatures and plants inhabited them. Dear children, if I were 
to talk to you the whole day, 1 could n’t tell you half the wonderful things 
she saw in those clear depths. But 1 think she liked best of them all the 
dainty Eolis^ a delicate shell-less snail, with rosy spines and tiny horns. 

To watch all thi^ marvellous life at the edge of the wild ocean was en¬ 
chanting, and she never wearied of it. Then, among the higher rocks, 
grew a few land plants and grasses, and a single root of fern, a world of 
delight to her; a whole tropical forest would not have been so precious. 
She gathered plumes of the bright golden-rod that nodded in the clefts, 
and crowned herself with long garlands of the wild pink morning-glory ; and 
the gulls and the sandpipers looked at her, and wondered, I daxe say, 
what she did it for; — they could have told quite as well is she. To the 
little pimpernel, always ready to shut its scarlet flowers at the slightest 
shadow of a cloud, she said, “ I love you, pimpernel, for you *re always 
dreaming, and that’s what I like to do.” And so she did dream, and 
with the everlasting sound of the sea in her ears, I wonder she ever believed 
anything to be real! ' 

Well, she was a very happy little maid and perfectly content, but still she 
couldn’t help longing to know what lay beyond the round horizon that 
hemmed her in with the waves, and many and many a day, rocking in her 
little boat on the tranquil water, she gazed at the ^m line where the sky 
seemed to rest on the sea, and pondered until she was lost in a maze of 
aimless thought 

“ Over there, beyond the feint blue cloud of distant coast, lies the great 
world,” she said. “Is it beautiful there ? ” Sometimes at sunrise it looked 
most beautiful, flushed with delicious color, — purple, and rose, and gold. 
Vessels glided by, hither and thither, at all times of the day and night 
Whence came they ? Whither did they go ? If, in the morning sunshine, she 
saw the shadow of one sail fell upon another, as some craft passed near, the 
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sight made this unreasonable little savage so happy, that it was better than 
if she had found a mine of gold, — the foolish thing, to be happy at a shadow! 

She laughed and talked with the loons, and learned to imitate their weird, 
wild cry; she stretched her arms up to the big burgomaster gull flying over, 
crying, “Take me to ride with you, burgomaster, between your broad 
wings ! Driftwood came sailing to the shore, bits of bark, — on what sort 
of tree did they grow ? she wondered. Pieces of oars, — who had paddled 
with them ? Lathes, sticks, straws, blocks, logs, branches, cones, tangled 
together with ribbon-grass and kelp and rock-weed,—each thing had a his¬ 
tory, if she did but know it, she thought Sometimes came a green fir bough; 
there was a wonder, for no trees grew among her rocks, there was n’t soil 
enough to hold their roots^ Sometimes she came upon tokens of wreck and 
disaster that made her heart shrink, for she did not like to think that pain 
was in this lovely world wherein she was so glad to be alive. 

But she always flincied she should find some strange and costly thing, 
as she sought among the weeds and drift, — that something mysterious 
and beautiful would come floating across the sea for her, among the odds 
and ends, one day; and something did come, as you shall hear. 

One night she was playing on the beach alone ; she gathered shells and 
sea-weeds; full of joy, she laughed and sang to herself. It was high tide 
and sunset; all the west was red and clear ; a golden glory lay along the calm 
water from the sinking sun to her feet, as she stood at the edge of the tide. 
Near by, the lighthouse began to twinkle in crimson and gold ; far off large 
vessels, with their sails full of the twilight, passed by, silent and slow. The 
waves made a continual talking among themselves, and sweet and dis¬ 
consolate came the cry of the sandpipers along the shore. All else was very 
still. She stopped her play, and sat down on a rock, and let her bare feet 
drop within reach of the water, while she watched the gulls slowly floating 
home, by twos and threes, through the lovely evening sky. She smiled to 
see them beat the air with their wide wings, with a slow and measured mo¬ 
tion. She knew where their lonesome rock lay, far out on the eastern sea. 

By and by all were gone; the red faded, but a pure and peaceful light still 
held the west, and the stars came out, one after one. She sat still there a 
long time; the warm wind wrapped her close, she felt no chill with the fall¬ 
ing dew. WistfuUy peering out toward the horizon-line, she did not for some 
time notice that the sea was full of cool fire, of “ sparks that snap and burst 
and flee ”; every wave left its outline in vanishing gold on the wet weeds 
and sand; her feet were covered; it was as if she had on golden spangled 
slippers. That was charming ! The tide had begun to fall now, and left bare 
a gray rock worn and polished by the waves — Heaven knows how many 
thousands of years ! — till it was as smooth as satin. She laid her cheek 
against it, the dear old gray rock ! it was her pet pillow. Though the water 
had just flowed over it, it was warm yet from the sun which had blazed down 
all the long, clear summer day. Then she watched the pale flame glowing, 
and fading, and glowing again, till— Well, I never could be quite sure 
how much of what I am going to tell you she dreamed, and how much really 
happened, but the main points are certainly true. 
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After she had been watching and listening awhile, she became aware of an 
unaccustomed sound among the noises of the washing tide and whispers of 
the wind. Presently she perceived, between the tide-mark and the ebbing 
water, two dim, slender figures busy among the weeds, and sweet, clear voices 
reached her with a merry mingling of talk and laughter. The figures drew 
near, — a youth, dark and brilliant, a maiden, bright and fsur. They were 
filling little baskets with the phosphorescent sparks, and every spark they 
touched became a permanent star, so that the little baskets were overflow¬ 
ing with the harmless flame. She could not comprehend their talk, but she 
watched them eagerly. The youth dipped his finger into the pale fire, and 
touched with it the ^li’s white forehead, and left there a spark that flick¬ 
ered first, then brightened and stood steady, a glittering star, so beau¬ 
tiful above her dusky hair! And the child saw the faiiy maiden blush as 
she swung the basket lightly to her shoulder. She rose up as they turned, 
and confronted them, and both sprang toward her. “ Child of the spray,” 
they cried, “ it is thyself we came to seek; and grasping her dress, they drew 
her gently after them into a small, lonely cove, where the water lay like a 
mirror, with all the stars in heaven shining out of it 

And by the starlight what an enchanting sight she saw! Moored dose to 
the beach, a fairy fleet was waiting motionless, — seven purple mussel-shells 
as large as her own little skiflf, each lined with mother-of-pearl, and strewn 
with silken cushions ; in each a tapering mast, from which drooped lightly 
down the idle sail, shining like silver, bright as if woven of thistle-down. 
And at each curling prow was set a cluster of phosphorescent stars, gleaming 
and never disappearing, and every boat had its merry crew of fairy creatures, 
and in the midst, alone in his skiff, sat a fairy prince with a golden crown. 
When they saw their comrades bringing the spray-child, they set up a sweet 
outcry, and pushed the boats ashore with slender oars, and leaped out and 
danced about her. Was she awake or asleep ? The tide had fallen farther 
yet. A large purple star-fish glided on the sand and paused close by. 
Many-hued little shells crept near and listened, and pearly ^lis, from a 
crystal pool at hand, lifted her crested head to listen also. The child 
rubbed her eyes, and looked about on every side, the sand was real be¬ 
neath her feet, the familiar sound of the water was surely in her ears, there 
were the stars above burning steadily. She was awake, she thought, though 
it was night; but when she looked at the fairy prince, she thought it was 
sunrise suddenly. He came near and took her hand, and as he did so all 
the sandpipers cried aloud in their dreams, and made their playmate trem¬ 
ble with mournful foreboding. 

Come,” he said, “ I have sailed across the sea, to show you what lies 
beyond the wonderful horizon. Come with me ” ; and without knowing how, 
she was sitting in the beautiful boat by his side, and all the fairy creatures 
were busy casting off the ropes, and trimming the sails, with song and shout, 
and as swiftly those shimmering sails ran up to the tops of the delicate 
masts, the south-wind filled them; sudden wafts of music, fine and sweet, 
rose and fell, and out of the little cove swept the fleet of shells, rustling can- 
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vas, gleaming stars, and brilliant faces, and all. Rapidly they passed from 
sight, and now on the lonely beach the sandpipers cry more disconsolately, 
and the -waves break ever with a lonelier sound, for nevermore came that 
little spray-sprite back to play with them again. 

What became of her ? Well, that I will tell you also. At first, she was 
listening to such a wonderful story that she quite forgot everything else; 
but, as they sailed and sailed, one by one the £ury crews disappeared, and 
still little Idleness and the friry prince sailed on and on, till at last they came 
to the great world which had looked so beautiful to the child’s eyes from 
afar, — all gold, and pearl, and rose-color. And of what do you tWk she 
found it was made, after all ? Why, my dear children, only patchwork 1 
Everybody was doing patchwork of one kind or another, — black patches 
and white, blue patches and gray, — and everybody was so busy that it was 
astonishing to witness. I don’t mean to say that everybody was sewing with 
needle and thread, but all were at work upon something; and she compre¬ 
hended that while she had been dancing in the spray, wiser children had 
been learning all kinds of useful things, of which she knew nothing at all, and, 
how much time she had lost, to be sure ! 

At first it was wearisome enough, — like living in a big ant-hill, with all the 
ants rushing about pell-mell. And then all the trees, hills, and fields seemed 
to be crowding up to the windows for the express purpose of smothering the 
poor mermaid. There was n’t half enough sky, and no water at all, to speak 
of; and eveiything was so stiff and still, except the hurrying people. The 
trees waved, but they could n’t go sweeping off as the grand ships did over 
the sea, and as for the fields, they were well enough, but altogether too still; 
they never changed about like the shifting, musical, many-colored sea. And 
yet some of them were lovely, when the wind bowed all ^e tall white daisies 
toward her, like the crest of a breaking wave; better so than when they 
blushed with clover-bloom, or flamed in buttercups and dandelions. The 
brooks and rivers were good as far as they went, but there was so little of 
them 1 And if she liked the hills, it was because they seemed to her like 
huge, petrified waves, heaved solemnly against the sky. Alas for her great 
horizon 1 She pined for it night and day. 

But gradually she began to get used to the tame life, and slowly, very 
slowly, she found out a secret worth all the beauty she had lost As young 
people don’t know it generally, I ’ll whisper it in your ear. This is it: that 
work is among the best blessings God gave the world ; that to be useful 
and helpful, even in the smallest ways, brings a better bliss than all the de¬ 
lightful things you can think of, put together. And this bliss is within the 
r^ch of every human being. She was glad when she found it out for her¬ 
self. And so now she does patchwork, to the end of her days, — patchwork 
in this case, meaning all kinds of work under the sun. You’d never know 
now that she had been a spray sprite, and danced among the breakers, and 
talked and laughed with the loons, for she is like everybody else, except 
that, sleeping or waking, year after year, she keeps in her ears the sad, mys¬ 
terious murmur of the sea, just like a hollow shelL 

Celia Thaxter. 
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reached her with a merry mingling of talk and laughter. The figures drew 
near, — a youth, dark and brilliant, a maiden, bright and fair. They were 
filling little baskets with the phosphorescent sparks, and every spark they 
touched became a permanent star, so that the little baskets were overflow¬ 
ing with the harmless flame. She could not comprehend their talk, but she 
watched them eagerly. The youth dipped his finger into the pale fire, and 
touched with it the ^ri’s white forehead, and left there a spark that flick¬ 
ered first, then brightened and stood steady, a glittering star, so beau¬ 
tiful above her dusky hair 1 And the child saw the fairy maiden blush as 
she swung the basket lightly to her shoulder. She rose up as they turned, 
and confronted them, and both sprang toward her. “ Child of the spray,** 
they cried, “ it is thyself we came to seek; and grasping her dress, they drew 
her gently after them into a small, lonely cove, where the water lay like a 
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When they saw their comrades bringing the spray-child, they set up a sweet 
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neath her feet, the familiar sound of the water was surely in her ears, there 
were the stars above burning steadily. She was awake, she thought, though 
it was night; but when she looked at the fairy prince, she thought it was 
sunrise suddenly. He came near and took her hand, and as he did so all 
the sandpipers cried aloud in their dreams, and made their playmate trem¬ 
ble with mournful foreboding. 

“ Come,** he said, “ I have sailed across the sea, to show you what lies 
beyond the wonderful horizon. Come with me **; and without knowing how, 
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were busy casting off the ropes, and trimming the sails, with song and shout, 
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v 2 Sy gleaming stars, and brilliant faces, and all. Rapidly they passed from 
sight, and now on the lonely beach the sandpipers cry more disconsolately, 
and the waves break ever with a lonelier sound, for nevermore came that 
little spray-sprite back to play with them again. 

What became of her ? Well, that I will tell you also. At first, she was 
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and white, blue patches and gray, — and everybody was so busy that it was 
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ants rushing about pell-melL And then all the trees, hills, and fields seemed 
to be crowding up to the windows for the express purpose of smothering the 
poor mermaid. There was n’t half enough sky, and no water at all, to speak 
of; and everything was so stiff and still, except the hurrying people. The 
trees waved, but they could n’t go sweeping off as the grand ships did over 
the sea, and as for the fields, they were well enough, but altogether too still; 
they never changed about like the shifting, musical, many-colored sea. And 
yet some of them were lovely, when the wind bowed all Ae tall white daisies 
toward her, like the crest of a breaking wave; better so than when they 
blushed with clover-bloom, or flamed in buttercups and dandelions. The 
brooks and rivers were good as far as they went, but there was so little of 
them! And if she liked the hills, it was because they seemed to her like 
huge, petrified waves, heaved solemnly against the sky. Alas for her great 
horizon 1 She pined for it night and day. 

But gradually she began to get used to the tame life, and slowly, very 
slowly, she found out a secret worth all the beauty she had lost As young 
people don’t know it generally, I ’ll whisper it in your ear. This is it: that 
work is among die best blessings God gave the world; that to be useful 
and helpful, even in the smallest ways, brings a better bliss than all the de¬ 
lightful things you can think of, put together. And this bliss is within the 
reach of every human being. She was glad when she found it out for her¬ 
self. And so now she does patchwork, to the end of her days, — patchwork 
in this case, meaning all kinds of work under the sun. You’d never know 
now that she had been a spray sprite, and danced among the breakers, and 
talked and laughed with the loons, for she is like everybody else, except 
that, sleeping or waking, year after year, she keeps in her ears the sad, mys¬ 
terious murmur of the sea, just like a hollow shelL 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 

REEF-BUILDING CORALS. 

N ot very many years ago natnralists knew little more about corals than 
many of you l^ys and girls now do. The reef-building corals have 
their home in warm tropical seas, and they were chiefly known in Europe 
through the dried specimens brought home by seafaring men and given 
to their friends or stored in museums. These were either the solid, rocky 
masses called coral heads, or fragments of the lighter branching kinds known 
as fan corals and the like. There was a vague idea that these masses were 
originally inhabited by animals, but no one knew anything of their nature, 
their process of growth, or their appearance when alive. Even the red 
Mediterranean coral, so femous on account of the ornaments made from it, 
was more familiar to the fisherman who brought it up from the sea, and to 
the jeweller who wrought it into a thousand attractive forms, than to the 
naturalist. Indeed, there were few naturalists in those days living upon the 
seashore; their homes were chiefly in the central parts of Europe, in the 
large cities, where they found occupation as professors and teachers in the 
universities, and they depended chiefly upon museum collections for their 
knowledge of marine animals. The existence of the host of minute crea¬ 
tures living singly or in communities along every seashore was hardly known 
to science in those da)rs. A French physician residing at Montpelier, Peys- 
sonel by name, first discovered the nature of these singular little beings. 
Having his home near the coast of the Mediterranean, he could keep his 
specimens alive, and study them in their natural condition. He made his in¬ 
vestigations upon corals, as well as upon what are called Hydroids. ' This 
name is given to a variety of small animals most of which live in communi¬ 
ties. The Sertularians, a specimen of which was shown to you in Figure 5 
of the last article, belong to this group. The facts discovered by Peyssonel 
were so interesting that naturalists began to feel, as they had never felt be¬ 
fore, the importance of studying these seemingly insignificant creatures, and 
of studying them alive in their natural element. Since then a vast deal has 
been learned about them ; and it was in the course of these researches that 
the corals were found to be allied with all the radiated animals, to have 
essentially the same structure as the sea-anemones, star-fishes, sea-urchins, 
and countless smaller animals belonging to the group of Hydroids. 

I will not weary you with an account of these researches; but in learning 
something of the corals you ought at least to know the names of the men 
who have taught us most about them. The English naturalist Darwin stud¬ 
ied the singular islands built by coral animals in the Pacific Ocean, and wrote 
a charming book about them, so simple and clear that even the youngest 
among you might read it with interest and pleasure. Our own countryman, 
Dana, who accompanied the United States Exploring Expedition around the 
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world, made the corals his especial study, and published an elaborate and 
very valuable work upon them. And lastly, Milne-Edwards, the French 
naturalist, though he has not had the living specimens before him, has 
taught us more than any one else of the hard parts of these animals, — that 
is, of those portions of their structure which after their death are still pre¬ 
served in the solid masses built by them. 

You little know the difficulty of these investigations, — what patient 
watching is required; sitting motionless for hours over the microscopes, 
waiting for the little creature to contract or expand, to spread his feelers, 
or to show some part of his tiny frame which you must see to render your 
description complete. Tb give you an idea of the way in which such studies 
are carried on, I will tell you about an investigation the history of which 1 
happen to know. 

Until he came to this country, Mr. Agassiz, like most European natural¬ 
ists, had lived far from the seashore. It is true that in the heart of Switzer¬ 
land he had gathered marine^shells and corals and had studied them; but 
they were the dead shells and corals, of past ages, belonging to a time when 
the countries which now shut Switzerland from the sea did not exist, and 
her western boundary was a seashore where corals built their reefs and 
shells lived on the baches. When you learn something about the forma¬ 
tion of mountains, you will see how such beaches may be raised from their 
natural level, so that the shells of animals which lived upon them are found 
at last among the mountains. On arriving in America Mr. Agassiz began 
the study of the jeUy-fishes, star-fishes, sea-anemones, and like objects living 
along our northern shore, — animals which he had never before had the 
opportunity of watching alive. And among other things, he became deeply 
interested in studying the structure of the little corals found about Mar¬ 
tha’s Vineyard Sound, — the Astrangia, of which you had a picture (Figure 
10 ) in the last artidle. He procured living specimens, kept them alive in 
glass jars, changing the water frequently, and watched them during a whole 
summer, having drawings made from them to show the different parts of 
their body, their appearance when open or closed, and, in short, all the 
details of their structure. Thus it happened that he was quite familiar with 
these corals of our coast when he was invited by Professor Bache, then 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, to make an examination of the Coral 
Reef of Florida, in order to ascertain certain facts about it, the knowledge of 
which was important to the interests of navigation. 

While making this survey he had, of course, the best opportunity for study¬ 
ing the animals themselves. He arranged a working-room, or laboratory, at 
Key West, and provided himself with a number of glass jars and large glass 
tubs, some of them so wide and deep that he could keep in them masses of 
living corals measuring two feet in diameter, completely immersed in water. 
This is a necessary condition. If you take a coral out of the water, he dies. 
There are some lands so sensitive, that, merely in order to take them from 
the sea and drop them into your jar, you must place your jar under the 
water. The instant of transit while you lift the coral from his natural home 
would otherwise be sufficient to kill him. 
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Having arranged his working materials, Mr. Agassiz passed weeks in 
studying these minute creatures. He had microscopes, one or two assist¬ 
ants, and an artist, so that the work went on with a certain rapidity. But 
under the most favorable circumstances the progress is slow, because you 
must wait the moods of these capridous little creatures, who will hide them¬ 
selves for hours, drawing in all their soft parts, and closing themselves 
against investigation. One day he sat watching a mass of living Porites, one 
of the more solid kinds of coral which form the foundations of the Ree£. 

Figure i shows you a fragment of such a community in 
natural size. Every spot on the surfece marks a separate 
individual, while the lines disposed about it like a star 
indicate the feelers. The animals are, as you see, exceed¬ 
ingly small, scarcely larger than the head of a pin. On 
this occasion, Mr. Agassiz had been looking for a long 
time with a magnifying-glass at the minute creatures 
forming this singular community, when suddenly he saw 
a little round yellowish object, so small that it would 
scarcely have been noticed without the* magnifier, pro¬ 
trude from the mouth of one of them. It was a new 
feature ; he had never observed anything of the kind 
before, and he watched it with intense curiosity. It advanced more and 
more, creeping slowly out, and presently parted from the coral stock and 
floated free in the water, an independent being, oval in shape, a mere bubble 
for transparency and lightness, but evidently a living thing, since it moved 
about quite rapidly. He bad seen the birth of a coral animal. While he 
followed its motions with wonder and interest, he perceived that the same 
process was going on over the whole mass. It was a birthday in this great 
ftunily, for now from the countless mouths crowding the surfiu:e of the coral 
head, the same little objects began to appear, and wercfcast off like the first, 
till hundreds of new lyings floated in the water around the parent com¬ 
munity. 

Mr. Agassiz had chanced upon the moment of breeding in a coral stock. 
He had never seen k, nor had any naturalist ever seen it before; he has 
never seen it since ; he might watch for months, perhaps, and never see it 
again. This is what I mean when I say that these investigations are so 
baffling and slow. The patient waiting of years may give you only one such 
hour. Still the time is not lost, for it is by intimate familiarity with the 
structure of animals, by constant comparison of one with another, by unwea¬ 
ried study, in short, that the observer acquires the knowledge which enables 
him to understand some entirely new fact when it suddenly presents itself to 
hun. 

The next step in the Investigation was to secure one of these new-born 
creatures and study his structure under the microscope. In Figure 2 you 
have his picture highly magnified, as seen from the side and also from above. 
The oval outline represents the profile view, while the circular one shows 

Figure z. Fragment of Porites. 
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the upper end of the body where the mouth will be, though it is not yet 
formed ; the lines radiating from the centre outward are the partitions which 
we have seen to be characteristic of all these animals, 
and which were already perceptible. This small atom in 
creation can swim about by means of an apparatus in¬ 
visible to the naked eye, but very effectual as an organ 
of locomotion. The surface of the body is covered with 
what naturalists call “Vibratile Cilia,” — incredibly deli¬ 
cate threads which vibrate and palpitate with quick, waving motion, and so 
impel the animal through the water. Mr. Agassiz was unable to follow the 
history of his new brood beyond its first stages, because it was impossible 
to maintain the conditions necessary to rear them, and they soon died. But 
having ascertained that the young corals begin their existence as free, inde¬ 
pendent beings, and resemble the young of the soft-bodied Radiates, so much 
is known of the latter, and of later stages in the life of the corals, that it 
was easy to put these fiicts together and make out the whole story. 

Suppose such a being to be bom into the sea, — and no doubt they are 
cast in swarms from the coral stocks into the water surrounding a reef. In¬ 
dependent and able to move about fi^ly at first, it presently selects a suit¬ 
able spot, and attaches itself to the rocks or to the sea bottom by one end. 
This end flattens and adheres to the ground just as in the sea-anemone, 
fitting itself gradually to the surf^e on which it rests, while the upper end 
spreads and becomes a little depressed at the centre. That depression 
marks where the mouth is presently to be, and it deepens until it becomes a 
hole, and feelers or tentacles gradually develop around It And now begins 
that phase in the lifq of a coral animal by which it differs as 1 have told you 
fi-om all the other Radiates, and is enabled, notwithstanding its diminutive 
size, to play so important a part in the history of the world. There are hard 
particles of lime in its substance, and these accumulate, first, at the base of 
the body where it is attached to the ground, so that it becomes firm and inv- 
movable, afterwards on the outside wall, and between the partitions. Now 
the whole has a solid frame, the only parts of the little coral which remain 
sofi being the stomach within the body, the mouth, and feelers. These lat¬ 
ter retain their flexible contractile character through life, and decompose 
when the animal dies. 

There is one fact in the nature of the coral animals which affects their 
choice of a resting-place, and has a direct bearing on the strength and solid¬ 
ity of the structures they build. The more compact kinds, those which grow 
closely together and form the rounded, rocky masses known as coral heads, 
like the deep sea. They settle at a depth of ten or twelve fathoms, while 
the lighter branching kinds prefer shallower waters. Thus it happens that 
die foimdation of a reef is always laid by those coral animals which, firom 
their very nature and mode of growth, secure the soundest basis for the struc¬ 
ture ; while the upper part is built by the lighter branching kinds. 

Fifore x The yoong just hatched of Pontes. 
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We have seen the birth of an independent coraL But these animals have 
two ways of multiplying; one by which new communities are founded, an¬ 
other by which they spread and increase. A little germ, like the one de¬ 
scribed above, having undergone the changes I have mentioned, and as¬ 
sumed his permanent character, begins to put out little buds from either side, 
which grow into new beings exactly like himself^ and multiply in their turn, 
till the community which he has founded Is numbered by hundreds, thou¬ 
sands, nay, millions, of distinct beings. All the members of this innumera¬ 
ble family are organically connected $ that is, the cavities of their bodies 
open into each other, so that they lead a common life, the food absorbed by 
each one circulating through the whole mass and nourishing all the rest 
I have said that the harder, more compact kinds are found at the bottom 
of the Reef. Such are the Astraeans, so named on account of the star-shaped 
pits crowded upon the surface, each one of 
which marks a single animal. Figure 3 repre¬ 
sents such a coral head. Next come the Mean- 
drinas, or Brain Corals, and the Porites. The 
former take their name from the waving fur¬ 
row, thought to resemble the undulations of the 
brain; they are produced by the elongation of 
the mouths which run into each other and thus 
produce depressions extending lengthwise, in¬ 
stead of the round, clearly defined pits of the 
Astraeans. You have a specimen of the Brain 
Coral represented in Figure 4. The Porites you know already; it is from 
that species our little coral is taken, and you 
have a representation of a fi’agment from such 
a community in Figure i. 

But the Astraeans, the Meandrinas, the Po¬ 
rites, in short, all the solid, close-growing cor¬ 
als, have their limits within the sea. When the 
Astraeans have brought the coral wall up to a 
certain height, they cease to grow upwards, 
because they require a greater depth of water 
than they find at that level. At this point, 
however, the Meandrinas and Porites find a 
genial home. They settle above the Astrae¬ 
ans, and build the wall still higher; but they 
also cease to thrive, as the water diminishes 
•• above them, and finally, when their share of 
the work is accomplished, a host of lighter branching kinds set in upon the 
surface they have formed, and finally bring the reef to the sea level. Such 
are the Madrepores (see Figure 5) and a great variety of sea-fans, of which 
you have a specimen in Figure 6. 

Figure 3. Astraean head. Figure 4. Meandrina, or Brain Coral. 
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Figure 5. 



There is a great difference in the mode of budding among the different 
kinds of coral Some spread horizontally, budding from the base and push¬ 
ing outward Such is the mode of increase in the Mycidium, represented in 
Figure 7. Others bud from the side, like the Caryophyllia, in Figure 8. In 



others, each animal widens gradually toward the summit as it grows, assum¬ 
ing a sort of trumpet-shape, and then divides, so that where there was but 
one mouth there are now two. Such is the Mussa, of which you have a 
specimen in Figure 9. On the left hand, and highest in the group, are two 
which are completely separated ; on the right hand, lowest in the group, are 
two which are just parting, formed by the division of one ; while just above 
them is another animal the opening or mouth of which is greatly expanded. 
It will presently contract in the centre, and form two, as the others have 
done. 

Figures. Brandi of Madrepore. Figure 7. Myddium. 

Figure 6. Goigonia. Figure 8. Caryophyllia. 
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In short, there is no end to the variety in the 
life and aspect of these little creatures, which are 
so small, and yet accomplish such great results. 
I have described them to you, however, as I 
have seen them myself in the dry fragments pre¬ 
served in museums ; and when these articles 
were begun, I had no expectation that I should 
ever have a nearer view of them. But a pleas¬ 
ant chance takes me to Florida and to the Reef. 
I write these words on the point of starting, 
and all that I see of the beauty and wonder of 
this submarine wall, and of the living shrubbery which crowns its summit, 
you shall share, if you will have the patience to read my next chapter. 

Elizabeth C. Agassiz, 



Figure 9. 


CANDY-MAKING. 

II. 

TDMINTED candies are always poisonous; are they not ?” asked Mysie. 

‘‘ Well, no ; but still I should not recommend them. They are un¬ 
certain, at least.” 

‘‘ Not only the paint, but the coloring mixed in the candies by unscrupu¬ 
lous dealer^, is dangerous,” said Magnifico, “as I recently saw proved. 
While I was staying at my brother’s house (not in this city, by the way), one 
of his children was taken violently ill, and, after a good deal of inquiry, it was 
found that his nurse, while on a visit to her relatives in the lower part of the 
city, had bought a quantity of colored candies and brought them as a present 
to the child, who devoured the whole at a sitting. 

“ My brother, by the advice of his physician, sent at once and bought a 
pound pf the same can<Jy at the same shop, and took it to an analytical chem¬ 
ist who tested it in various ways, and finally dissolved the whole pound in a 
covered jar of water, the result being a deposit of three eighths of an inch of 
white sediment, probably the terra alba mentioned by our friend here, and 
the discovery of no less than three mineral poisons in the form of paint. 
Further inquiry proved that unscrupulous manufacturers, and those who aim 
merely to produce a cheap and showy article, are in the regular habit of us¬ 
ing such dainties as yellow ochre, verdigris, and red-lead for coloring, and 
fusel-oils for flavoring, not to speak of the adulteration of the sugar already 
mentioned. Pleasing idea for parents, — is it not t ” 

“ Of course, sir, your statement is not to be questioned,” remarked Mr. 

Figure 9. Mushl 
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Son, with a little heat “ But I must say I do not think your friend would 
find a pound of such candy as you describe in this city. I have too good an 
idea of my fellow-manufrcturers to believe it possible. At any rate, such 
practices have never come within my knowledge.” 

But granting them to exist, we are all the more grateful to manufrctufers 
whom we can trust impliddy,” interposed Magnifico, with a smile and a bow, 
quite atoning for his unconscious offence. 

“ What is becoming of the rest of the candy ? ” suddenly inquired Mysie; 
and, turning once more to the bench, she found that the artist, although for¬ 
gotten, had not been idle, and that the remains of the various sorts of paste 
were already manufactured into sticks, twists, or fancy shapes, some of one 
color, some of several, as the artist had chosen to combine his various 
masses of material. 

" I was obliged to use it up at once, before it hardened, or I could have 
made some other fancies,” said he, apologetically. 

“ Certainly, but now how will you get the elephants, the fishes, and the 
kisses apart, and free from the ragged edges clinging to them ? ” 

“ Thus with the fishes ” ; and the artist, taking a penknife in one hand and 
the sheet of fish in the other, struck a light blow between each two, cracking 
every one off from its neighbor with as clean and sharp an edge as if it had 
been moulded by itsel£ The elephants and kisses were treated with less 
care, being all jumbled together in a very coarse wire sieve, and shaken until 
all the thin bits connecting them were broken off and dropped through the 
sieve upon the table to be collected and used over again. 

And now I will make a few peppermints, and then I have some pan 
work to do,” said the artist, quite restored, now that the cooling candy was 
off his mind, to his first genial and chatty state of mind. 

** The sirup for the peppermints,” continued he, taking a saucepan from 
the furnace, where it had been watched by the silent John, “ is not boiled so 
high as for clear candies, and, as a general nile, the softer you want your 
candies, the lower you boil the sirup.” 

" Lower means less, — does it not ? ” asked M)r5ie. 

Yes, and by boiling high I mean boiling fast and a good while; that is, 
evaporating more of the water. Now this sirup, you see, is neither so clear 
nor so thick as that we have been using, but will make soft, crumbly pepper¬ 
mint drops, such as are most in demand.” And with this little explanation the 
artist began to pour the sirup from the lip of his saucepan, a little at a dme, 
upon a tin sheet, cutting off each portion, as it fell, with a broad-bladed knife. 

*Mn a few moments they wiU be cold, and can be slipped off the sheet 
without trouble,” said he. “ Of course, by varying the color and flavor, we 
can get any variety of drops, but peppermint is the most popular. A curious 
thing about these drops is, that if they are shut up close in a jar, when first 
made, they will all crumble back into sugar. The air hardens tliem.” 

“ How are lozenges made ? ” inquired Mysie. 

A little gum is mixed with the sirup, to give it consistency, and then the 
sheet of paste is spread upon a marble or table, and the lozenges are cut out 
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been bidden by old Blunderbore to serve up broiled baby at five o’clock, or 
lose his own head. But when Minnie and Mysie peered over the edge of 
the cradle, they found no baby, but, instead, a peck or so of shelled almonds, 
nicely browned and toasted, but not in the least burnt, although we all 
remember “ burnt almonds ” as the name most dear to our childish hearts. 

“ These are the best of sweet Jordan almonds, and we use no others,” said 
the busy artist, swinging the cradle off the fire, and critically handling the 
almonds, " Yes, they are plenty done. Now, John, the sirup.” 

But John, anticipating the order, stood ready with a great two-handled 
copper basin of thin sirup, which, at a sign from the artist, he placed upon a 


with a punch,—just a tin tube open at both ends, you know. There, the 
peppermints are done, and now I will show you how to make sugared almonds 
and other pan work. John, are those almonds ready ? Very well Don’t 
take them off yet; I want the ladies to see the whole process.” 

And the cheerful artist led the way to one of the furnaces, over which 
swung a large, shallow copper basin, very much as some baby-cradles are 
swung from a supporting rod, instead of standing upon rockers. To carry 
out this idea, stood John, patient as any nurse, steadily swinging the cradle 
to and fro above the fire, and watching the contents as carefully as if he had 
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frame dose beside the furnace, and, after handing a long ladle, resumed the 
rocking of the cradle, while the artist, dipping up a ladleful of the sirup, 
threw it over the almonds, to which it adhered in a thin glaze. After a mo¬ 
ment to allow this to dry, another dash of sirup was administered, and so on, 
with alternate sirup baths and dryings-in, until the brown almonds disap¬ 
peared altogether in their rough and grainy White coverings, and the process 
was complete. This, however, it should be acknowledged, was the work of 
an hour or two, and only the beginning and the end were witnessed by Sig¬ 
nor Magnihco’s party. While they stiU lingered, however, the artist found 
time and breath to tell them that smooth almond-comfits are prepared in the 
same way as these, except that the sirup is much thinner, — indeed, almost as 
fluid as water, — and the appHcations must be much oftener repeated before a 
sufficient coating is obtained. Also, he said that all “ sugar-plums ” are made 
in the same manner, and consist of clove-buds, carraway or coriander seeds, 
slips of cinnamon, flag-root, lovage, or any of a dozen other aromatic seeds 
or barks, which are coated with sugar, either plain or flavored, and colored 
according to ffincy, in the same manner as the almOnds, the rough or smooth 
surface depending upon the consistency of the sirup. 

“ Then there is nut candy of various sorts,” continued the artist. “ That 
is only a sirup boiled pretty high, with a quantity of almonds, peanuts, Hi¬ 
lberts, or shredded cocoanut, boiled in it It is turned out upon the marble 
and left until nearly cold, when it is cut into strips with the long sword you 
saw me use. Nut candy can be made of molasses also, but we do not med¬ 
dle with that sort of thing much.” 

Leaving the artist rocking and feeding his almond babies, Minnie and 
Mysie followed Mr. Son, who showed them iron moulds in shape of cockerels, 
dogs, horses, men, flowers, hearts, and various other objects, — each mould 
in two parts, to be joined and clasped together, leaving a hole at the top, 
through which the candy could be poured. When this was cold, the clamps 
were removed, the mould was opened, and the work of art, whatever it might 
be, revealed. But these efforts, as Mr. Son remarked, were mostly reserved 
for holiday times and special orders. Also he showed them a miniature gar- 
den-roller, with knife-like bands running round it, by which the sheets of 
hoarhound, and similar candies, are divided into bars ; and also a frame filled 
with narrow strips of iron arranged in squares, used to mark, without divid¬ 
ing, checkerberry, sassafras, and other clear candies usually sold in this form. 
Also some stencil-plates, by means of which the mottoes are printed upon 
“ conversation lozenges,” or the sugar hearts so popular about Valentine’s 
Day. 

“ But with all this we have not seen how the cream gets inside the choco¬ 
late,” said Minnie, who had for some moments seemed very impatient Mr. 
Son smiled blandly. 

“ Chocolate creams ? They are made up stairs in the crystallizing dep^- 
ment If you are not too tired, we will go up there.” 

“ O, certainly,” cried Mysie, a new flush of energy thrilling through her 
wearied limbs; and as Minnie was more than willing to encounter new 
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frame close beside the furnace, and, after handing a long ladle, resumed the 
rocking of the cradle, while the artist, dipping up a ladleful of the sirup, 
threw it over the almonds, to which it adhered in a thin glaze. After a mo¬ 
ment to allow this to dry, another dash of sirup was administered, and so on, 
with alternate sirup baths and dryings-in, until the brown almonds disap¬ 
peared altogether in their rough and grainy White coverings, and the process 
was complete. This, however, it should be acknowledged, was the work of 
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time and breath to tell them that smooth almond-comfits are prepared in the 
same way as these, except that the sirup is much thinner,—indeed, almost as 
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slips of cinnamon, flag-root, lovage, or any of a dozen other aromatic seeds 
or barks, which are coated with sugar, either plain or flavored, and colored 
according to ffincy, in the same manner as the almOnds, the rough or smooth 
surface depending upon the consistency of the sirup. 

“ Then there is nut candy of various sorts,” continued the artist. “ That 
is only a sirup boiled pretty high, with a quantity of almonds, peanuts, fil- 
^berts, or shredded cocoanut, boiled in it It is turned out upon the marble 
and left until nearly cold, when it is cut into strips with the long sword you 
saw me use. Nut candy can be made of molasses also, but we do not med¬ 
dle with that sort of thing much.” 

Leaving the artist rocking and feeding his almond babies, Minnie and 
Mysie followed Mr. Son, who showed them iron moulds in shape of cockerels, 
dogs, horses, men, flowers, hearts, and various other objects, — each mould 
in two parts, to be joined and clasped together, leaving a hole at the top, 
through which the candy could be poured. When this was cold, the clamps 
were removed, the mould was opened, and the work of art, whatever it might 
be, revealed. But these efforts, as Mr. Son remarked, were mostly reserved 
for holiday times and special orders. Also he showed them a miniature gar- 
den-roller, with knife-like bands running round it, by which the sheets of 
hoarhound, and similar candies, are divided into bars ; and also a frame filled 
with narrow strips of iron arranged in squares, used to mark, without divid¬ 
ing, checkerberry, sassafras, and other clear candies usually sold in this form. 
Also some stencil-plates, by means of which the mottoes are printed upon 
“ conversation lozenges,” or the sugar hearts so popular about Valentine’s 
Day. 

But with all this we have not seen how the cream gets inside the choco¬ 
late,” said Minnie, who had for some moments seemed very impatient Mr. 
Son smiled blandly. 

“ Chocolate creams ? They are made up stairs in the crystallizing depart¬ 
ment If you are not too tired, we will go up there.” 

“ O, certainly,” cried Mysie, a new flush of energy thrilling through her 
wearied limbs; and as Minnie was more than willing to encounter new 
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fatigues in the pursuit of her favorite inquiry, and Signor Magnifico would 
have gone smilingly wherever she chose to lead him, all three followed Mr 



Son, who led them through such a labyrinth of passages, and up so many 
stairs, that one might reasonably expect to emerge in fair Rosamond’s bow¬ 
er at the least; but the bower proved to be only a bright, sunny chamber close 
under the roof, and fair Rosamond was represented by Caramel in his white 
cap and clean linen apron, who welcomed his visitors, and showed them his 
domain, with the same good-humored readiness pervading the lower part of 
the establishment Probably the constant use of sugar and sirups has a 
mollifying influence upon the disposition. 

‘‘ And what are you about to-day, Caramel ? ” inquired Mr. Son, looking 
into a copper boiler over the furnace, where something very white and nice 
was gently boiling. 

“Just making some chocolate creams, sir,” replied Caramel, giving the 
white substance a stir. 

“ How nice ! Are they chocolates Duchesse?” eagerly inquired Minnie. 

“ No, miss ; but I can make part of this into Duchesse, if you would like 
to see it.” 

“ Of all things,” exclaimed Minnie, adding in an aside to Mysie, “ To 
think of the acres of taffy we have waded through to come to this ! ” 

“ The taffy, as you call it, was quite as interesting to me,” replied Mysie, 
rather indignantly; but Caramel, who had been busy in setting out sundry 
large shallow boxes filled with a white powder carefully smoothed upon the 
top, was now ready to begin his lecture. 
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The first process in making chocolate creams,” said he, “ is to boil the 
sugar and water, sometimes with a flavoring of vanilla or lemon, sometimes 
without, until it will just ‘ set ' without candying. The lower it is boiled, 
the longer it takes to set, but the softer and more melting it will be when 
finished, and most persons value a chocolate cream for just this melting qual¬ 
ity. When the cream is ready, I mould it in these starch boxes in this 
manner.” 

And Caramel, opening a drawer, took out a fiat stick, with a dozen or more 
little plaster balls like halves of marbles fastened upqn it, and pressed it 
lightly upon the box of starch, leaving, of course, a row of little cavities cor¬ 
responding to the half-spheres upon the stick. 

"You will see a good many prettier moulds in that drawer, if you please 
to look,” remarked Caramel, going on with his cave-making; and Minnie and 
Mysie, availing themselves of the permission, turned over the moulds, find¬ 
ing aD sorts of pretty things in shape of bows, rosettes, flowers, hands, 
shoes, human &ces, hearts, butterflies, and various small animals, birds, 
and fishes. All these were arranged like the half-marbles, — a dozen or 
more of each glued upon a flat stick as long as the boxes of starch were 
wide, — and were used in the same manner. 

^ And now, my moulds being ready, I fill them,” continued Caramel, taking 
his copper pan off the furnace and dipping part of its contents into a sauce¬ 
pan with a lip, over which he poured a little of the mixture into each of the 
holes he had made in the starch, until all were filled. 

“There,” said he. “Now I put them in the drying-room, and leave them 
until to-morrow, when they will be fit to handle. If I had boiled the sugar 
high, they would be as hard as stones in an hour ; but that is not what we 
want. And now for the chocolate Duchesse.” And with a smile Caramel 
produced a tin can fi-om beneath his bench, and poured a portion of its 
contents into a tin cup, which he handed to Minnie. 

“ Real cream, — is n’t it ? ” asked he. 

“ Yes, certainly ; but how does it get inside ? ” 

“In the simplest manner possible. It just stays still and the sugar crystal¬ 
lizes around it,” said Caramel, taking the copper pan off the fire again, and 
stirring the cream into the sirup. Then he produced some more boxes of 
starch, carefully smoothed them, selected a stick of little oval moulds, and, 
while printing them ofl^ remarked, “ The sugar needs to be boiled higher for 
the Duchesses than for chocolate creams, because we want it to crystallize 
around the cream, and low-boiled sugar never crystallizes.” 

“ And I should not suppose high-boiled sugar would either, after having 
cream mixed with it,” said Mysie. 

“ But it does,” tranquilly replied Caramel, laying aside his mould, stirring 
up his cream and sirup, and proceeding to fill the impressions left in the 
starch. 

“ And now,” said Minnie, disappointed, “ we cannot see any more unless 
we come again, if they have to dry for a whole day.” 

“ But I have some of both kinds already dry, and am just going to dip 
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them,” said Caramel, exulting in his little surprise; and opening the door 
of a small room with a stove in the middle, shelves all around it, and an in¬ 
clined trough at one side, he placed the starch-boxes just filled upon one of 
the shelves, and took down some others from another. 

“ These were put in yesterday, and are quite ready to dip now,” said he ; 
and, closing the door of the drying-room, he placed the starch-boxes upon a 
table, and with his fingers rapidly sifted out the little white balls of the choc¬ 
olate creams and the firmer oval cases of the chocolates Duchesse, throwing 
them into separate baskets. 

Then from another closet he produced a pan of liquid chocolate, thick with 
sugar, and a two-pronged steel fork. 

“ First, the Duchesse,” said he, taking up three or four, throwing them 
into the chocolate, turning them over and over with his fork, and finally fish¬ 
ing them out completely coated, and laying them carefully upon a tin sheet, 
where they soon flattened into the shape we all know so well, and looked 
like an army of great brown beetles marching to the assault of somelx>dy^s 
sugar-box. 

The chocolate creams were served in the same manner ; and when all were 
finished, and again placed in the drying-room for a few hours, Minnie heaved 
a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Well, now I know,” said she. ‘‘ But I never should have believed, if I 
had not seen it, that the cream would go inside of its own accord, and the 
sugar stay outside. And are brandy, and wine, and liquor drops made in 
the same way ? ” 

“ Precisely. The wine, brandy, or liquor is mixed with sirup boiled to a 
crystallizing point, and then poured into starch moulds, when the liquid 
remains within, and the sugar forms outside it. Those other moulds, many 
of them, are used for sweetmeats of this kind.” 

“ Yes, I remember,” said Minnie. “ Some one presented me with a pair of 
lovely little rose-colored slippers about two inches long; and, not knowing how 
they were made, I bit off the toe of one, and the sirup came rushing out” 

“ I hope you had on a blue silk dress,” viciously remarked Mysie, remem¬ 
bering Minnie’s mirth at her own mishap. 

‘‘ Others of these shapes,” pursued Caramel, “ are used for gum-drops, 
marsh-mallow paste, — although that is usually made in squares, — and vari¬ 
ous sorts of crystallized sweetmeats, all made on the same principle.” 

“But those things are always covered with loose, glittering crystals of 
sugar,” remarked Mysie. 

“ Yes. After they have hardened in the starch, they are laid in shallow 
pans, and a thin sirup is poured over them. After a few hours, the sugar 
crystallizes upon the shapes, and the rest of the sirup is drained off into the 
wooden trough you remarked in the drying-room, and used over again. Fig 
paste is made much in the same manner, the inside of the fig being boiled 
with sugar and a little gum, shaped in starch moulds, and then ciy stallized.” 

“ And jujube paste, — what is that ? ” 

“ Jujube paste is nothing but gum-arabic, sugar, and water, with a little 
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coloring. Once it may have been made of the gum of the jujube-tree, but 
not in my day,” said Caramel, smiling frankly. 

“ And gum-drops ? ” 

" Are gum, sugar, and water, boiled together, moulded in starch, and crys¬ 
tallized by lying in sirup. Here are some rather pretty sweetmeats which I 
made yesterday,” continued Caramel, bringing from the drying-closet two 
trays, one of prunes, divided in the centre, the stone extracted, and the cav¬ 
ity filled with sparkling crystallized sugar, and the other of English walnuts 
treated in the same manner. 

“ I have used tamarinds, dates, and dried ginger in this way,” continued 
Caramel, turning over his sweetmeats with considerable pride. “In fact, it 
is hard to say what a man cannot do with starch moulds, coloring, flavoring, 
and crystallized sugar. I think up new ideas almost every wakeful night I 
have, and putting them into successful shape is as great a pleasure to me as 
— well, as a new bonnet is to a fashionable lady.” 

Leaving the enthusiastic Caramel to finish his chocolate creams, the party 
next looked into a little room where the decorator was at work ornamenting 
a great wedding-cake with raised bands of frosting, flowers, and leaves. All 
around him upon shelves lay other cakes, some completed and ready to be 
placed upon the bridal supper-table, others covered with their first coat of 
plain icing, others brown and rich just from the oven. The cake under oper¬ 
ation was nearly finished, and the decorator went steadily on without heed¬ 
ing his visitors. In his hands he held a bag fitted with a tin tube, its mouth 
cut into notches ; and other tubes larger or smaller, more or less notched, or 
quite plain, lay ready beside him. A slight pressure upon the bag squeezed 
out the frosting mixture in the form of a cylinder, deeply furrowed by the 
notches cut in the mouth of the tube. This cylinder the decorator disposed 
upon his cake according to his own fancy, — in curves, scrolls, a Greek pat¬ 
tern, or in curious nondescripts, — always, however, leaving spaces between 
the lines of ornaments, that the cake might be cut without spoiling its ap¬ 
pearance. The frosting finished, the decorator produced a box containing 
varieties of flowers, birds, butterflies, and other ornaments made in paste, 
and painted by hand. Some of these he disposed in an artistic bouquet upon 
his cake, perched a butterfly in the centre, and pronounced it complete. 

Returning through the outer room, the party found Caramel busy over the 
furnace with a new confection. 

“ I am making some of my own namesakes now, — some chocolate cara¬ 
mels,” said he, as Mysie paused beside him. 

“ Indeed, and how will you do it ?” asked she. 

“It is very simple. Sugar, water, chocolate, boiled together until the 
proper moment arrives, then poured out upon the marble slab, cooled just 
enough, then divided into squares by a wide knife.” 

“ Very simple, if one understands ‘just enough,* ** replied Mysie, laughing; 
and, with thanks for his ready politeness, the friends left the merry Caramel 
to his caramels, and followed Mr. Son down stairs to the glittering shop full 
of wonders, whose origin now lay before them an understood, but no less 
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marvellous process, where they offered to Mr. Son their acknowledgments 
of his kindness, and took leave, — Minnie happy in tlie answer to her ques¬ 
tion, Mysie wild with the effort to remember all at once everything she had 
seen, and Magnifico so delighted to have completed his duties of politeness, 
that he lingered behind to leave a fabulous order with the astonished young 
lady at the desk, which order resulted, the same evening, in such an arrival 
of sweets at Minnie’s and Mysie’s home, that neither of those young ladies 
has since been seen or heard from* 

Jane G, Austin. 


AFTER PICKEREL. 

M aster Charles horsey always retained the liveliest recollec¬ 
tions of an excursion he once made to the celebrated Owline Mountain. 
Indeed, the memory of that happy occasion was always so fresh, that he 
seldom ceased to recall it when awake, and when asleep the incidents of a 
certain rabbit-hunt invariably reproduced themselves in his early morning 
dreams. His efforts to secure another day of pleasure were so persevering 
that I consented to form a fishing-party. 

“ On Tuesday,” said I to Master Horsey, “ if I live,” — I always added the 
latter clause, for I was a daily passenger by a railway, — “ if I live, we will 
start on our fishing excursion.” 

My little companion was delighted with my proposition. Mr. Rover, a 
young neighbor, was invited to join the party, — Clip and Tobey, the dogs, 
were of course included. It was not a matter of much difficulty to decide 
upon a destination ; for what more delightful or prolific pond than Ramble’s 
could be chosen for an expedition such as we proposed to undertake ? 

The evening preceding the happy day was spent in perfecting the neces¬ 
sary arrangements. The old fish-baskets were uncloseted, the Jointed rods 
Uken from their dusty resting-places, and the trolling-spoons —we proposed 
to try the pickerel — rubbed and polished until they glistened like plate mir¬ 
rors. Master Horsey retired to bed full of cheering anticipations. A dozen 
times during the night, the restless fellow crept from his little bed to take a 
look at the weather. Imagine his consternation, when he visited his post of 
observation for the last time, to see the heavens completely overcast The 
fact was too potent, — the morning of Tuesday dawned cloudy and unpro- 
pitious. 

We all met at the breakfest-table. Master Horsey’s face was overspread 
with an expression of unhappiness and dismay. 

“ You need not be so downcast, my boy,” said I; “we ’ll make all ready 
for the start, so that if it clears away by nine o’clock we ’ll have nothing to 
detain us.” My remarks revived the drooping Charley. 
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Towards eight o’clock the lifting of the clouds inspired us with renewed 
hope. The worms were dug, the orders given to harness the horse, and 
a messenger despatched for Mr. Rover. By half past eight the improved 
appearance of the sky encouraged a start Master Horsey, in the mean 
time, acted the part of a barometer. In the early morning he was as de¬ 
pressed as the weather was lowering ; after breakfast his spirits revived, and 
by the time the wagon was at the door he reached the highest point of felici¬ 
ty he was capable of attaining. Mr. Rover, contrary to our expectations, 
was on hand ready to take his place with the rest of us. At nine precisely 
we moved out of the gate, the dogs following as best they could. 

The symptoms of a rainy day had entirely disappeared. The road was 
good, the horse in admirable condition ; in fact, everything was conducive to 
a merry time. Mr. Rover, who had the reputation of being a very funny fel¬ 
low, amused us by blowing through his fingers in imitation of a fish-horn; 
calling out after each peal, “ Fresh fish ! ” Polywogs ! ” “ Porgies ! ” 

Mackerel! ” His mimicry was so perfect that many eager housewives 
came out into the road, expecting to see a veritable fish-pedler. 

Ramble’s Pond, our destination, was distant about three miles from Owline 
Grange. In less than half an hour we reached the brow of the hill that 
overlooks the beautiful sheet of water. The view was lovely in the extreme. 
At our feet lay the placid pond, glistening like burnished silver, in a fi-ame 
of the most brilliant green. 

In a barn at the bottom of the hill we stabled the horse. The traps were 
taken from the wagon, and we set to work to prepare our tackle. There is 
no more delightful moment than the one that precedes the casting of the 
line into the water. How many joyful anticipations follow the first cast! 
how many dreary disappointments imbitter a day’s unsuccessful fishing! 
Fun of expectant successes, we baited our hooks, and entered upon the busi¬ 
ness of the expedition. 

For a while we fished from the shore, but not meeting with much success, 
we determined to take a boat, kindly retained for our use by its owner. 

The moment had now arrived to try the efficacy of the trolling-spoon, — 
a piece of polished metal, spoon-shaped, with three hooks attached to the 
smaller end. In the water it has a spinning motion, and sufficiently resem¬ 
bles a young fish to effectually deceive the gluttonous pickerel. Mr. Rover 
arranged his line, and threw it into the water. As we moved hither and 
thither, the whirling metal bait glistened and flashed in the sun. 

Qur patience was sorely tried, — the fish for a time obstinately refused to 
bite. Reward, however, came at last We were making the circuit of the 
pond for the fourth or fifth time, when Mr. Rover felt a sudden jerk upon his 
rod, — a heavy fish had seized the bait A fight for the mastery now ensued. 
The pickerel, for such it proved to be, displayed all his cunning ; now leap¬ 
ing entirely clear of the water, now darting in zigzag flight through the lily- 
pads. Our friend was an experienced fisherman, and proved himself equal 
to the occasion. He reversed his rod, that is, held the butt of it towards the 
game, and retarded the running line. Indeed, it required all Mr. Rover’s 
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dexterity to save his slender tackle. The fish was vigorous and demanded 
the entire contents of the reel. At this juncture we were forced to row with 
all our strength, in order to prevent the escape of our antagonist. 

“ Back water! back water ! ” suddenly roared Mr. Rover, — “ back wa¬ 
ter ! or we ’ll lose him.” The forward movement of the boat was reversed, 
and the excited fisherman gave a sigh of relief. The question was now an 
open one, whether we should or should not succeed in securing the prize. 
The obstinate fish insisted upon rushing* in among the lilies; already, as 
their swaying tops indicated, the line had been wound around several of the 
plants. As it turned out, however, this manoeuvre of the pickerel insured his 
destruction. The lilies acted as so many drags ; their flexible stems yield¬ 
ing to the strain, yet offering sufficient resistance to gradually exhaust and 
conquer the foe. 

As we pushed the boat through the lovely white flowers, Mr. Rover slowly 
reeled in his line. Little by little the fish ceased to struggle ; his last expir¬ 
ing effort convinced us that we were masters of the situation. It required 
considerable skill to foUow the line from one plant to another, but after much 
trouble we succeeded in tracing the pickerel to his hiding-place. We 
found him partly concealed under several large leaves. He was an enor¬ 
mous fellow, and as he moved slowly from side to side his beautiful yellow 
flanks glistened like bands of gold. 

As may be imagined. Master Horsey was intensely interested in watching 
the progress of the battle. Indeed, once or twice he came very near falling 
overboard, so anxious was he that not a single phase of the struggle should 
escape him. In the illustration that accompanies this article you will ob- 
ser\x the boat in the act of being mged among the lilies. Mr. Rover stands 
at the bow, deeply absorbed in the movements of the fish. Master Horsey 
is seated in the stern-sheets, and as his mouth is open it is to be presumed 
he is calling at the top of his voice either to the pickerel or Mr. Rover, 
probably the latter. 

Our antagonist, with a large hook in his mouth, and his snout pulled close 
to a lily-stem, was in no pleasant predicament. He had no chance to escape, 
for there was not sufficient length of line to give him headway for a break. 
The main difficulty was how to secure our prize. We left home provided 
with a net suitable to land any fish that should prove too large to be handled 
in the ordinary way. Previous to embarking in the boat, however, we de¬ 
termined that, as it was extremely improbable we should kill anything larger 
than an eight-inch pickerel, it would be the part of wisdom to leave the net 
on shore. Now that we needed it, we regretted bitterly our want of appre¬ 
ciation of the capacities of the pond. Mr. Rover proved equal to this, as to 
every other emergency. Although our appliance for landing the vanquished 
foe was not at hand, our friend found a substitute in his breech-loading 
rifle, without which he never undertook any excursion however brief or in¬ 
significant. Fortunately his trusty weapon was available on this occasion. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Rover to Master Horsey, ** you hold my rod, and I ’ll 
make short work with the fish.” Charley was only too proud to assume the 
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burden. Mr. Rover adjusted his piece, and fired. The result was most ad¬ 
mirable,— the pickerel floated upon his side, within easy reach of a long 
aim. The latter was quickly supplied by the expert marksman. 

1 dare say the more confident among my youthful readers imagine it an 
easy matter to shoot fish. But 1 can assure all such, that the art not only 
requires great experience, but it also involves a very nice calculation; and 
in this way. In shooting on land, we generally aim directly at the object, 
particulariy if it is stationary. In shooting at objects beneath the surface of 
the water, a certain allowance must be made for the enormous deflection of 
the ball. It is not necessary that the projectile shall actually touch the fish, 
to produce death ; but the same result is attained if it passes within an inch 
of the mark. Death, in this case, is caused by*concussion. Mr. Rover was 
an expert in submarine gunnery. An examination of our prize revealed the 
hct that the ball had barely grazed the snout of the pickerel 

What boy has not experienced the pleasure of handling his first fish ? 
Master Horsey was no exception to the rule. First he opened the creature’s 
large mouth and examined all its teeth, then his hands wandered again and 
again over its sleek body, while he counted almost every scale. 

“ Well, Charley, how much do you think he weighs ? ” The boy shook 
his head ; the calculation was too gigantic for his infantile mind. Mr. Ram¬ 
ble’s weights, however, supplied the deficiencies of Master Horsey’s intel¬ 
lect, — the fish weighed seven pounds and one ounce, dressed. 

Encouraged by our previous success, we fished the pond patiently for 
many hours ; but not a single pickerel accepted our glittering invitations to 
take a bite. We had seemingly exhausted our luck in one single effort 
Repeated fulure will weary the most enthusiastic fisherman, however youth¬ 
ful he may be. I must confess I was speedily worn out; but Master 
Horsey and Mr. Rover held to it with commendable zeal and perseverance. 
I verily believe they had almost forgotten the dinner; in fact, if I remember 
aright, I was forced to suggest to the former the propriety of dulling his 
appetite. My hint was taken, and with the concurrence of the enthusiasts I 
pulled ashore to dine. I will not weary my readers with a description of the 
lunch ; suffice it to say it was excellent and heartily enjoyed. 

We had barely finished oiir rustic meal, when we were accosted by a re¬ 
spectable looking Jerseyman, who addressed us in these words: — 

Wal, I say, have you ketched anythin’ ? If yer have, I ’ll bet a dollar 
it’s a pickerel, and if it be one, I ’ll bet yer another dollar she hefts seven 
pound and better.” 

This salutation was unanswerable; so we maintained a dignified silence, 
and awaited developments. 

" Now I tell yer what it is,” continued the intruder. “ About two weeks 
ago I put two pickerel in this yer pond, expectin’ to keep ’em, but I see you 
dty folks ain’t let ’em be. Now I tell yer what it is : you’ve ketched one 
of the critters for I see her tail stickin’ out o’ the basket. You can’t bring 
her to life ; so if yer want to keep her, I ’ll sell her to ye.” 

This startling proposition demanded a council of war; so I called Mr. 
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Rover aside for consultation; the result of which was the following dia¬ 
logue. 

Fishermen. How much will you take for the fish ? 
ferseyptan. How much will yer give ? 

Fishermen. You’d better fix a price. 

Jerseyman. Wall, I ^11 take twenty cents a pound. 

And this is why we weighed the pickerel We paid twenty cents a pound 
for seven pounds and one ounce of pleasure,—it was very cheap. 

The commercial interruption, added to our subsequent ill-luck, induced us 
to return to Owline Grange at a much earlier hour than we had intended. 
When we reached our home, the most fiorid compliments were paid us on 
our successful capture. To 'this day we have never divulged the fact that, 
after all, the pickerel was caught with — figuratively speaking —a silver 
hook. 

Gaston Fay. 

\ 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF RENE MENARD. 

O NE day last summer I shook hands with a young Canadian lad who 
was on a remarkable journey. He was no older than some of you who 
will read this in school, but was on a pleasure trip of more than four thou¬ 
sand miles. The odd feature of it was, that he started from the ocean, and 
was going to the ocean, yet intended travelling all the way by water, though 
his journey was wholly inland. Strange, but very easy to understand with a 
little explanation. 

My young fiiend, who was a Canadian Frenchman, had been studying the 
narratives of the French Jesuit priests who were the first to explore the 
West, and who, after much searching and many perils, succeeded in finding 
their way by the St Lawrence River, and the lakes and rivers flowing into 
it, to the Mississippi River, and down to the Gulf of Mexico. He conceived 
the idea of spending his summer vacation in following their route, and trav¬ 
ersing the great water-ways of the interior, between the Gulf of St Lawrence 
and the Gulf of Mexico. When we parted, he was in doubt which of three 
routes he would take, each having historic claims to his attention, and nei¬ 
ther being very difficult 

He could pass through all the lakes, except Lake Michigan, and leave the 
steamer at Superior City, on the most westerly point of Lake Superior. 
There he would take a canoe and Indian guide, and paddle up the St Louis 
River several miles, to the portage between the St Louis River and Sandy 
Lake. Those of you who are French scholars know that " portage ” was 
originally a French word, and that it means a “carrying-place ” between two 
streams, or around waterfalls. Portages are frequent in the smaller streams. 
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and near the head-waters of the larger rivers, the channel being frequently 
obstructed by precipices, causing waterfalls, and sloping descents full of 
rocks, which make ** rapids.” All the rivers flowing into Lake Superior are 
full of these rapids, and the portages are therefore frequent, though sel¬ 
dom very long. The St Louis is a turbulent stream, and for this cause, as 
well as for the unusually long portage between it and Sandy Lake, — nine 
miles, — it is the least travelled of the common routes between Lake Supe¬ 
rior and the Mississippi. But having had his canoe carried by the Indian 
across the desolate nine miles to Sandy Lake, my jroung friend could then 
paddle across the lake, and float down with little difficulty on the Missis¬ 
sippi, with an occasional portage, to St PauL There he would take steamer 
for St Louis, and exchange at that point for ahother steamer to New Or- 
. leans. 



An easier route leads ofl* from Lake Superior some distance to the east¬ 
ward of Superior City. The canoe would pass up the Bois BruM, or Burnt 
Wood River, to where a portage of three miles would enable it to be 
launched on the St Croix River, and float down to the Mississippi at Pres¬ 
cott, below St Paul. 

If he chose to turn down through the Straits of Mackinac into Lake Mich¬ 
igan, instead of going to Lake Superior, he could enter Green Bay, pass up 
the Fox River a hundred and sixty miles, to where it approaches the Wis¬ 
consin, and, by a canal a mile and a half long, enter the Wisconsin, down 
which he could sail to the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. By this route he 
would not require a canoe, as steamers have passed through from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi. 

It was by the first two of these routes that news was brought of the great 
river of the west, rising near the head of the chain of lakes and finding the 
ocean in a di&rent direction from that to which the current of the lakes 
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Rover aside for consultation; the result of which was the following dia¬ 
logue. 

Fishermen. How much will you take for the fish ? 
yerseyman. How much will yer give ? 

Fishermen. You better fix a price. 
yerseyman. Wall, 1 ’ll take twenty cents a pound. 

And this is why we weighed the pickerel We paid twenty cents a pound 
for seven pounds and one ounce of pleasure,—it was very cheap. 

The commercial interruption, added to our subsequent ill-luck, induced us 
to return to Owline Grange at a much earlier hour than we had intended. 
When we reached our home, the most fiorid compliments were paid us on 
our successful capture. To *this day we have never divulged the fact that, 
after all, the pickerel was caught with — figuratively speaking —a silver 
hook. 

Gaston Fay. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF RENE MENARD. 

O NE day last summer I shook hands with a young Canadian lad who 
was on a remarkable journey. He was no older than some of you who 
will read this in school, but was on a pleasure trip of more than four thou¬ 
sand miles. The odd feature of it was, that he started from the ocean, and 
was going to the ocean, yet intended travelling all the way by water, though 
his journey was wholly inland. Strange, but very easy to understand with a 
little explanation. 

My young fiiend, who was a Canadian Frenchman, had been studying the 
narratives of the French Jesuit priests who were the first to explore the 
West, and who, after much searching and many perils, succeeded in finding 
their way by the St. Lawrence River, and the lakes and rivers flowing into 
it, to the Mississippi River, and down to the Gulf of Mexico. He conceived 
the idea of spending his summer vacation in following their route, and trav¬ 
ersing the great water-ways of the interior, between the Gulf of St Lawrence 
and the Gulf of Mexico. When we parted, he was in doubt which of three 
routes he would take, each having historic claims to his attention, and nei¬ 
ther being very difficult 

He could pass through all the lakes, except Lake Michigan, and leave the 
steamer at Superior City, on the most westerly point of Lake Superior. 
There he would take a canoe and Indian guide, and paddle up the St Louis 
River several miles, to the portage between the St Louis River and Sandy 
Lake. Those of you who are French scholars know that portage” was 
originally a French word, and that it means a “ carrying-place ” between two 
streams, or around waterfrdls. Portages are frequent in the smaller streams. 
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and near the head-waters of the larger rivers, the channel being frequently 
obstructed by precipices, causing waterfalls, and sloping descents full of 
rocks, which make “ rapids.” All the rivers flowing into Lake Superior are 
full of these rapids, and the portages are therefore frequent, though sel¬ 
dom very long. The St Louis is a turbulent stream, and for this cause, as 
well as for the unusually long portage between it and Sandy Lake, — nine 
miles, — it is the least travelled of the common routes between Lake Supe¬ 
rior and the Mississippi. But having had his canoe carried by the Indian 
across the desolate nine miles to Sandy Lake, my 3 roung friend could then 
paddle across the lake, and float down with little difficulty on the Missis¬ 
sippi, with an occasional portage, to St PauL There he would take steamer 
for St Louis, and exchange at that point for ahother steamer to New Or¬ 
leans. 



An easier route leads ofl* from Lake Superior some distance to the east¬ 
ward of Superior City. The canoe would pass up the Bois Brul^, or Burnt 
Wood River, to where a portage of three miles would enable it to be 
launched on the St Croix River, and float down to the Mississippi at Pres¬ 
cott, below St Paul. 

If he chose to turn down through the Straits of Mackinac into Lake Mich¬ 
igan, instead of going to Lake Superior, he could enter Green Bay, pass up 
the Fox River a hundred and sixty miles, to where it approaches the Wis¬ 
consin, and, by a canal a mile and a half long, enter the Wisconsin, down 
which he could sail to the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. By this route he 
would not require a canoe, as steamers have passed through from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi. 

It was by the first two of these routes that news was brought of the great 
river of the west, rising near the head of the chain of lakes and finding the 
ocean in a different direction from that to which the current of the lakes 
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flowed. The Jesuit missionaries who set up the cross, and taught the Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion to the wondering savages on the shores of Lake Supe¬ 
rior, were visited by Indians, who came in their canoes down the Burnt Wood 
and St Louis Rivers, and told of the great river to be reached from those 
streams. It was by the Fox and Wisconsin that one of those missionaries, 
Jacques Marquette, floated his canoe into the Mississippi, and thus found 
the great river of which so much had been heard. 

Whichever route my young Canadian took, the greater part of his travel¬ 
ling would be done by steamer. It was different when the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries went over those routes. The^e were neither steamers on the water, 
nor conveyances of any kind on the land. The only highways were the 
lakes and rivers; and the Jesuits had to make their voyage in birch-bark 
canoes. The Indian travelled hundreds of miles, to hunt, trade, or fight, in 
these slight boats of thin strips and bark, which he could pick up and carry 
off on his shoulders with ease. In a craft so frail that a boy’s boot-heel 
would knock a hole through the French explorers travelled thousands of 
miles in waters entirely strange to them. 

I think I hear some of my young readers asking how it is possible to build 
a boat of bark and make it strong enough to carry four, five, and sometimes 
many more persons, with a load of goods, and bear knocking about in the 
rivers or the waves of the lake. Before we set out with our stories of early 
adventures on the Western rivers, it is perhaps better to explain fully the 
nature and construction of the boats in which the adventurers travelled ; and 
as the Indian birch-bark canoe of to-day is exactly like that of two hundred 
years ago, I will describe how an old Indian, “The man that paddles,”—I 
will not venture to write the long Indian word that expresses that meaning, 
— built his canoe, three or four summers since, on the Kaministiquia River 
that flows into Thunder Bay, on the north shore of Lake Superior. 

The first business of the “ Paddling Man ” was to collect his birch-bark. 
For this purpose he tramped through the forest until he found a birch-tree 
the trunk of which was bare of branches for several feet, and free from knots 
or cracks. With a sharp knife he made one sweeping cut around the trunk 
just beneath the lowest branch, and another a little above the earth. A 
downward slash of the knife connected the two cuts. With his knife and a 
sharp wooden wedge he peeled the bark carefully from the trunk, removed it 
in one piece, and rolled it up as if it were a large sheet of stiff paper. Then 
he hunted for another tree, and, after two or three days’ search, had enough 
good bark in his hut for the proposed canoe. Next he cut a number of long, 
pliant cedar boughs and whittled them into strips about the thickness of his 
finger, — three fingers wide, and from six to twelve feet long. The long, 
fibrous roots of the larch and spruce were dug up and steeped in water. 
Now he was ready to begin work. 

Four of the largest cedar strips were bound together in pairs with cords 
of larch-root, and the pairs then joined together in the same manner at each 
end. These were for the top rails of the canoe. The other strips were laid 
in order on the ground, about three fingers apart, the largest strips in the 
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middle and the others decreasing in length to the end of the row; these 
were the ribs. The “ Paddling Man ” next put a heavy stone on the middle 
of the largest rib to keep it in place, bent it like a bow, struck the ends be¬ 
tween the parallel rail strips and bent them over. The next rib was treated 
in a similar manner, — the ends bent over and forced under the first, which 
prevented them from slipping. This was repeated until all the ribs were in 
place, — the canoe being broad in the centre, and tapering gradually to a 
point at each end. Other cedar strips were then fastened lengthwise out¬ 
side the ribs, to strengthen them and keep them in place. The canoe was 
now sitting in its bones waiting for its skin to be cut and fitted. 

“ The Man that Paddles ” took his pieces of birch-bark, cut them to the 
proper lengths, and sewed them with larch-root threads. Then he fitted the 
skin to the skeleton with as much care as a fashionable tailor fits a coat 
to his customer, trimmed the edges, and completed the fastenings. Being 
somewhat of a dandy, my Indian friend ornamented his canoe with a design 
worked with stained quills. As a final process, he melted some spruce-gum 
and carefully pitched all the seams to make them water-tight. Ten days he 
had worked steadily, and now the canoe was finished. 



In canoe-voyaging great care must be taken. The material is so fi^l that 
boots or shoes cannot safely be worn, as the heel might punch a hole through 
the bark bottom. In a day’s voyage the bark becomes water-soaked and the 
canoe is hauled out at night to dry. Before starting in the morning the 
seams are carefully examined, any suspicious place sucked, and if air comes 
through, the leak is stopped with spruce-gum, of which a supply is always 
carried. When the voyager reaches a rapid up which he is unable to push 
his canoe, or any of the portages between streams, he unloads his boat, 
mounts it on his shoulders, like a huge hood and cloak in one, and sets off at 
a rapid pace, followed by his companions canning the cargo. A canoe eight 
or ten feet long, large enough for five or six persons, with their provisions 
and baggage, can easily be carried by one man over a long portage. It is an 
Indian axiom, that where a man can go a canoe can also go; and before the 
destruction of the forests reduced the quantity of water in the streams, there 
were but few parts of the country tributary to the St. Lawrence or Missis¬ 
sippi but could be reached by canoe navigation. 

As you all know, America was discovered by navigators who had hoped to 
reach Eastern Asia by a direct course across the Atlantic. The American 
continent lay in their way and barred their progress. One after another the 
Spanish', English, Dutch, and French nations sent out expeditions to seize 
and hold portions of this newly discovered continent, and at the same time 
to seek some passage through or around it by which the lands of silks, gems, 
and spices could be reached. In the early portion of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the Spaniards had a few garrisons on the Florida coast, and occasion- 
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ally sailed a short distance up the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The English were founding colonies on the New England coast, building', 
planting, and hunting for gold in Virginia, and making vain efforts to find a 
passage westward through the perpetual ice of the Arctic sea. The Dutch 
were buying peltries on the Hudson. The French were pushing their way 
westward along the Canadian watercourses, engaged in the work of enlarging 
the dominions of the French crown, driving a good trade in furs, converting 
the Indians to the Roman Catholic faith, and seeking a water-way through 
the continent In fighting, trading, preaching, or exploring the subject of a 
short road to China and Japan was never lost sight of. 

The most adventurous of explorers were the French Jesuit missionaries. 
Arriving at Quebec in 1632 , with authority to preach to the Indians, and to 
push their missionary labors wherever they deemed the field inviting, they 
passed, cross in hand, and prayer-book suspended from the neck, farther 
into the wilderness than the most adventurous trader dared go. Their un¬ 
shaken courage and indifference to peril, or even death, at first astonished, 
and at last won the respect o£i the savages ; and though the black robe was 
sometimes stained with the life-blood of its wearer, it came at length to be a 
safeguard from hostility, though not from suffering and danger. 



At first, the Jesuit Fathers found their way westward from Quebec by the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers to Lake Huron, where they made converts 
among the Huron Indians at the lower part of Georgian Bay. Here they 
established a mission, and had got fairly to work teaching and preaching, 
when tidings came that fired them with hopes of new triumphs for France 
and their Church. A French interpreter, Nicolet, had been sent westward 
to arrange a treaty with some Indian tribes. He brought back reports of a 
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great river flowing westward to the sea.' This the Jesuits thought must be 
the route to China that had been so diligently sought They were anxious 
to carry the cross, and the power of France, by this short route to the rich 
countries of Asia. 

On the 28th of August, 1660, Father Rend Mdnard, an aged and infirm 
priest who had labored and suffered among the Hurons, left Three Rivers, 
on the St. Lawrence on a mission to Lake Superior. Accompanied by 
eight Frenchmen, and a supply of goods for presents, he joined a party of 
Ottawa Indians on their return from a trading expedition to Quebec, the 
whole party embarking in birch-bark canoes. 

It was a long and perilous voyage the venerable missionary had under¬ 
taken. Thirty-five times, before reaching Lake Huron, the canoes would 
have to be carried through the woods, around rapids and cataracts; fifty 
times they must be pulled or pushed through the strong but shallow cur¬ 
rent by the voyagers wading in the stream. Worse than all, the hostile Iro¬ 
quois lay in ambush among the dense undergrowth, to send their flint-headed 
arrow's into the passing canoes. Then remained the storms of Lake Huron, 
and the unknown dangers of the great lake beyond. Nor were the savages, 
under whose protection the voyage was to be made, desirable companions. 
They were jealous of the French, though glad of their aid against the mur¬ 
derous Iroquois, and looked suspiciously at the black-robed priests as sor¬ 
cerers full of mischief. The prayer-books at their necks filled the savages 
with superstitious dread. 

The fleet of canoes paddled up the St Lawrence, through the shoals and 
islands of Lake St Peter, up the broad river, smooth and glassy under an 
August sun, keeping well out in the middle of the channel, to avoid the ar¬ 
rows of any foe lurking amid the luxuriant foliage that covered the banks, 
and turned at last to meet the current of the Ottawa. Then began the real 
hardships of the journey. For some time they held their course along the 
smooth surface of Lake Two Mountains, and then stemmed the current of 
the gradually narrowing river, until the Long Saut checked their progress. 
The voyagers were compelled to get out of the canoes, and pull or push them 
up stream, wading through the water close to the banks during the greater 
part of the distance, the tangled woods affording no pathway. Menard gath¬ 
ered up his robe, and stumbled feebly among the slippery stones of the tor¬ 
rent, more than once owing his life to the friendly hand of an Indian fellow- 
traveller. At last smoother water was reached. Once, when paddling near 
shore, seeking a convenient place to rest and cook a meal, a shower of ar¬ 
rows, followed by the fierce yells of a party of Iroquois in ambush, warned 
them off, and they paddled hastily up stream, and towards the opposite 
bank. 

The river narrowed, and rocky cliffs towered on either side. The current 
became swifter and was flecked with foam. There was a dull, rushing sound 
ahead, gradually increasing in distinctness, until the fleet of canoes came to 
a halt at the foot of the Chaudi^re or Kettle Falls, where the whole volume 
of the Ottawa went tearing and plunging over rock after rock, the huge 
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rock basins into which the toirent fell bubbling and hissing, and sending up 
clouds of spray, like so many boiling caldrons. 

The chief of the party threw into the principal caldron his offering of to¬ 
bacco, to appease the Spirit of the Falls. There was to have been a solemn 
dance to propitiate the Spirit and insure a safe voyage, but the Iroquois at¬ 
tack, lower down the river, warned the Ottawas that no time must be 
wasted. The canoes were run in shore, unloaded, and preparations for the 
portage made. At that moment rang out again the dreaded war-whoop of 
the Iroquois. There was a crackling of twigs all around, a shower of arrows, 
and with another yell the enemy were upon them. The Ottawas, though 
thus suddenly attacked, were not t2dcen at disadvantage. They fought vig¬ 
orously, and were aided by the eight Frenchmen, whose guns did good ser¬ 
vice. The aged priest, unfit and unwilling to fight, knelt among the loaded 
canoes and packages, and prayed fervently. His prayers were answered, and 
the Iroquois were compelled to retreat into the forest. 

Now all was hurry. Each canoe was shouldered by an Indian, the others 
following with the bundles and packages. In pity for his age and feebleness, 
or rather because of his utter inability, Menard was exempted from carrying 
either canoe or bundles. It was with difficulty he could carry himself, and 
keep up with the rapid march of the party. 

Into the dense forest, climbing over jagged rocks, plunging into chasms, 
with silent lips and attentive ears, went the Indians, well accustomed to 
the path, and the Frenchmen, to whom fear of being lost in that horrible 
place gave energy. At the rear of the party stumbled the old priest, less 
fearhil of his life than of his losing the opportunity of bearing the cross to 
the shores of the far-off lake. Once he tripped and fell, injuring his leg and 
ankle severely; but the Indians were not disposed to wait, and in great 
agony he hobbled on till the river was once more reached. 

Day after day it was the same story. All day long they paddled against 
the current, dragged or pushed their canoes up the rapids, or made long and 
wearisome portages through the woods. At night they landed in some con¬ 
venient spot, lit their camp-fires, cooked what provisions they had, and then 
slept on the bare rock, or upon boughs broken from the surrounding trees, 
their feet towards the burning embers around which they lay. Sometimes 
they fared well on fish caught in the river, or on the flesh of a stray moose 
shot as it came down to drink. At other times they fell back on their stores 
of smoked deer-flesh, or of pemmican, made of pounded deer-flesh soaked 
with boiling fat. When this gave out, and no other food could be found, 
they were content with the scant supply of blueberries and raspberries that 
grew among the rocks. When food was to be had, the Indians gorged to 
repletion, heedless of the days to come when they would be in peril of dying 
from hunger. When everything else failed, they gathered tripe roche^ a fat 
lichen that grew on the rocks, and this they boiled, with the snails and cat¬ 
erpillars that clustered on it, into a black and sticky soup. It was not a 
savory dish, but served to still the worst pangs of hunger. 

The route lay along the Ottawa, till the river Mattanan was reached, then 
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up that stream to the portage leading to Lake Nipissing, across that lake, 
and down the French River to Georgian Bay. As the voyagers progressed 
they found the way more difficult The river grew shallower, the rapids and 
portages more frequent Father Menard’s wounded foot and leg became in¬ 
flamed, and every step he took caused him intense anguish. To add to his 
suffering, there was prospect of an early winter, and the water, through which 
he frequently had to wade with naked feet, became intensely cold. 

Up Georgian Bay and the River Sainte Marie to the Saut they paddled, 
the weeks running by, and the winter, always early and cold in that northern 
region, swiftly approaching. Another portage around the Saut, and at last 
they were on the waters of Lake Superior. 

But more than two hundred miles were yet to be traversed before the ren¬ 
dezvous of the Ottawas could be reached. A great misfortune now befell 
the missionary. One night, while sleeping on the wooded shore of the lake, 
a sudden storm swept over the forest A tree was blown down, falling on 
the frail canoe in which he had voyaged, and breaking it in pieces. When 
morning came the others pushed off, leaving Mdnard and his tliree Indians, 
without a canoe or a mouthful of food, to shift for themselves. Six days 
they continued in this pitiable condition. One of the four remained all day 
at the water’s edge, watching for some passing party from whom he could 
beg a morsel of dried meat, whilst the others hunted the woods. At night 
they gathered around the fire, glared at each other with hungry eyes, and 
then lay down to dream of rich feasts of moose-meat and wild duck. At last, 
when their hunger was at the worst, they found a deserted hut. They 
raked up with their fingers the filth around it, found a few bones, and with 
these and the precious dirt soaked with the blood of slaughtered animals, 
made a soup, — not very palatable or nourishing, but better than nothing. 
Soon after this feast a canoe party came along, and they were taken on 
board. On the 15th of October, just seven weeks after he left Three Rivers, 
Father Menard landed at the Ottawa town in what is now called Kerveenan 
Bay, but which he named the Bay of St. Theresa, having reached it on St. 
Theresa’s day. 

The first winter was a hard one for the Frenchmen. As usual, the Indi¬ 
ans among whom they had come had laid up an insufficient stock of provis¬ 
ions, and when half famished themselves were not disposed to be liberal to 
the French intruders. Occasionally a returning fishing-party threw a worth¬ 
less fish or two to the miserable men, who crawled down to the water’s edge 
to beg that charity; but more frequently the priest and his fellow-country¬ 
men feasted on pounded bark, boiled and served in fish-oil, to which sharp 
hunger gave the needed zest. In the spring they fared better. Fish were 
caught with ease in the lake. Ducks and pigeons were shot on the shore 
and in the woods. Both Frenchmen and Indians grew fat 

The second winter the Frenchmen saw the Indians preparing to fish, and 
resolved to watch them, judging hunger to be more difficult to endure than 
were the pains and perils of fishing in winter. These were not light. They 
suffered dreadfully with cold, and from their inexperience with the canoe. 
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Their hands and feet were frozen, and sometimes the canoe capsized, and 
they were thrown into the icy water. 

The priest found it a poor field for missionary labor. The Ottawa chief 
was a fierce and cruel savage. He conceived a dislike to Mdnard, and in the 
first winter turned him out of the hut, and made him pass the inclement 
season in a miserable shelter of fir>branches. He had several wives, and 
scoffed at the priest’s reproaches. The people were like their chiefi brutal, 
and debased by all sorts of hideous vices. In two winters Menard had 
succeeded in baptizing but two old men and a few squaws. Discouraged at 
laboring in such a barren field, he determined to go farther west along the 
lake, to where a band of Hurons had found their way. They had heard of 
their old missionary, and sent for him to visit them once more before they 
perished. 

Menard sent three of his Frenchmen to visit the Hurons, call them to¬ 
gether, and say that he would come to be their teacher. The messengers, 
^ter a long and fatiguing journey, found the Hurons, so weak with hunger 
and the sufferings they had endured as to be scarcely able to stand. They 
delivered their message, and set out on their return. But the Huron guide 
abandoned them, fearing lest he should die of hunger on the way. The 
canoe they came in was stolen, and they were left helpless in the forest 
Necessity made them both ingenious and energetic. They gathered bark 
and made a small, rudely-constructed canoe, which served, with great care, 
for their voyage. A few pigeons ^and some fish caught in the lake supplied 
them with food, and early in June the three messengers stood again in the 
priest’s hut. They strongly dissuaded him from undertaking the journey. 
He was old and feeble, they said. There were innumerable perils by land 
and water, — the portages were long, the rocks over which he must take 
his canoe huge and jagged, the lands through which he must pass bare and 
sterile, affording nothing that could support life. They magnified all the 
real perils of the route, and invented many that did not exist, but without 
avail. His only answer was: “ God has called me ; I must go if it costs 
my life. Shall I refuse to obey the voice of God calling me to the succor 
of those poor Christians, so long deprived of a teacher ? No, no ! I will 
not allow these suffering souls to perish that I may save my own miserable 
body. Behold a glorious opportunity of mounting to the angels, and shall I 
allow it to escape me ? ” 

Some Hurons who had come to trade with the Ottawas were about to re¬ 
turn, and with them Menard determined to go. He chose a Frenchman 
named Armurier to accompany him, laid in dry sturgeon and smoked meat 
for provisions, and on the 13th of June, 1661, set out on his westward 
journey. His farewell to the Frenchmen left with the Ottawas was pro¬ 
phetic. ** Adieu, my children,” said he, embracing them tenderiy; “ I give 
you my last adieus in this world, for you will see me no more. I pray the 
Divine Goodness that we may be reunited in heaven.” 

The Hurons were faithless. After traversing the bay some distance, 
sleeping on the shore at night, they one morning pushed off without taking 
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on board the priest or his companion. They shouted to the deserted French¬ 
men that they would hasten home, and send young, robust men to their aid. 
Then they paddled away, leaving the two Frenchmen without a canoe, and 
with but a scant stock of provisions, alone on the edge of the trackless for¬ 
est 

Fifteen days they remained, watching anxiously for the promised succor, 
but none came. Then they sought means of escape, and happily found a 
small canoe hid in the bushes. In this they embarked with their little bun¬ 
dles, and set out on the track of tlieir faithless guides. Unused to the route, 
their progress was slow and painful. The supply of food ran low, and star¬ 
vation stared them in the face. The old priest was compelled to assist in 
carrying the canoe or packages at the portages, and his feebleness made 
this slow work. 

About the loth of August the two were passing the portage at the head 
of Portage Lake, Armurier in advance, with the canoe on his shoulders, and 
Menard following with the bxmdles. The way was swampy and difficult to 
travel Menard fell behind. The light was dim, and the priest’s eyes were 
weakened with age, so that, on looking ahead, he mistook a distant stump 
for Armurier and the canoe. Thus he wandered off in the wrong direction, 
and the farther he travelled the wider he went astray. At the end of the 
portage Armurier set down the canoe, and turned to look for the priest, but 
he was nowhere to be seen. He shouted, but there was no answer. Thor¬ 
oughly alarmed, Armurier started back on the path, shouting and firing his 
gun, but the echoing of the forest was the only reply. Judging a Huron vil¬ 
lage to be near, he went in search of assistance, but lost his way. For¬ 
tunately, an Indian met him and brought him to the village, but two precious 
da3rs had been lost by this mistake. 

To make matters worse, be knew not a word of the Huron dialect By 
signs and tears he at length succeeded in making them understand that the 
good Father was lost, and then begged assistance in the search. The In¬ 
dians remained immovable. Finally, by large promises of French merchan¬ 
dise, a young warrior was induced to engage in the search. He had been 
gone but two hours, when he came rushing back, shouting that he had met 
the enemy. The whole village was instantly in commotion, and though no 
enemy approached, they could not be induced to resume their search for 
the lost priest 

So perished Rend Mdnard, the first missionary on Lake Superior. Wheth¬ 
er alone, in the trackless woods, he died of hunger, or was murdered by a 
roving band of Sioux, who had come eastward on a plundering expedition, 
was never known; though the latter is not unlikely, some relics of him be¬ 
ing afterwards found in a Sioux village, west of the lake. The work of ex¬ 
ploring the lake coast, and pursuing the search for the rumored great river, 
was left for others to perforin. 

J. H. A. Bone. 
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BOBOLINK AND CANARY. 

A t the window hangs Canary, 

Singer sweet and true ; 

Bobolink, from out the hedge-row, 

He is singing too. 

Now his liquid notes Canary 
Pours like music rain ; 

Now the voice from out the hedge-row, 
Bobolink again. 

Stints his song awhile Canary ; — 

“ Who may this bird be, 

That with ever-answering carol 
Strives to vie with me ? ” 

“ Only Bobolink, the singer ; 

Merry bird am I. 

Through the wood and fields and meadows 
Back and forth I fly.** 

Now his bravest song Canary, 

Now his finest trill ; 

Bobolink’s from out the hedge-row 
Braver, finer still! 
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Then the tender-voice^i Canary, 

Wondering, paused in pain, 

And the careless hedge-row singer 
Trilled his lay again. 

“ I am weary,” sobs Canary, 

I am all outdone ; 

’T was the trial test between us, — 

Bobolink bas won. 

**■ 

** Even ray mistress, she who fancied 
My poor song divine, — 

See, how eagerly she listens 
To Ais soi^, — not mine. 

“ Knows she why in happy music 
He surpasses me ? 

I am but a caged Canary ; — 

Bobolink is free.” 

bfrs, A. M, Wells. 
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A T the window hangs Canary, 
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Bobolink, from out the hedge-row, 
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Now his liquid notes Canary 
Pours like music rain ; 

Now the voice from out the hedge-row, 
Bobolink again. 

Stints his song awhile Canary ; — 

** Who may this bird be, 

That with ever-answering carol 
Strives to vie with me ? ” 

“ Only Bobolink, the singer ; 

Merry bird am I. 

Through the wood and fields and meadows 
Back and forth I fly.” 

Now his bravest song Canary, 

Now his finest trill ; 

Bobolink’s from out the hedge-row 
Braver, finer still ! 
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Then the tender-voice^ Canary, 

Wondering, paused in pain, 

And the careless hedge-row singer 
Trilled his lay again. 

“ I am weary,” sobs Canary, 

“ I am all outdone ; 

'T was the trial test between us, — 

Bobolink has won. 

Even ray mistress, she who fancied 
My poor song divine, — 

See, how eagerly she listens 
To his soi^, — not mine. 

“ Knows she why in happy music 
He surpasses me ? 

I am but a caged Canary; — 

Bobolink is free.” 

Mrs. A. M. Wells. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE CROW. 

W E take it for granted that all the readers of “ Our Young Folks ” are 
familiar with the crow, — a bird well known in all parts of the Unit¬ 
ed States. He is everywhere rendered conspicuous by his large size and 
deep, dark color, which in the distance appears to be black.* He is not, I 
am sorry to add, a bird that everywhere enjoys a good reputation. 

In fact, the crow has really very few friends. The farmer is befriended 
by him, yet the farmer dislikes him. For, unaware of the good deeds of the 
harsh-voiced bird, he only knows that, no sooner has the seed begun to 
sprout in his cornfield, than this black-coated intruder, this “ robber crow,” 
as Whittier the poet calls him, will drop in among the hills of com, pull up 
kernel by kernel, and so undo all his labor. The wrathful husbandman re¬ 
plants his field, perhaps only to have the mischief repeated again and again. 
No wonder he does not like crows. 

We, too, who love all birds, and delight to have them shelter themselves 
in our shmbbery, or build their nests and rear their young over our porch, 
have had our patience sorely tried when we have seen the ruthless crow • 

** Come down like the wolf on the fold/* 
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and, in spite of the outcries of the parent birds, or our endeavors to frighten 
him away, kill and carry off a brood of young robins nearly ready to fly. 
Our first impulse has been to take down our double-barrelled avenger and 
pursue the murderer. 

And then, too, the crow has no song to recommend him. His note is one 
incessant caw, caw, caw ! What wonder that so many join in the general 
outcry against him! 

And yet, neither the character nor the coat of this much-abused bird is as 
black as each is generally represented. His plumage is really of a glossy 
blue-black, which shades into a beautiful purple. And as for his character, 
there is some brightness to be found in that too, when we examine it a little 
more closely. If he troubles and disappoints the farmer by postponing his 
early crop of com, we must remember that he does it, not in wanton mis¬ 
chief, but in obedience to the instincts of his nature, and simply to satisfy 
his himger. If it is harder for us to be reconciled with what seems to us 
his inexcusable craelty in occasionally destro)ring the whole family of some 
poor bird, we ought not to forget that he is still only obeying these same 
natural instincts, in providing for the wants of his own hungry brood. 
Such offences, however, are not of frequent occurrence. 

Especially ought we to bear in mind that these instinctive temptations 
which beset the crow lead him to do a great deal of good, as well as a little 
harm. There are indeed few birds which help the farmer so much. But for 
the crow’s vigilance, some of the most destmctive insects would increase 
so rapidly as to do an infinite amount of mischiefl He is incessantly at 
work, when the ground is not frozen, killing gmbs, beetles, and other crea¬ 
tures injurious to vegetation. It would be well for the former, sometimes, 
to abate his indignation at the crows for pulling up his early com, remem¬ 
bering that but for them his cornfields might have been so full of cut-worms 
and other destmctive g^bs that he would have had no crops, early or late. 

And if the crows ^ere, in New England, shun our society, it is our foult 
and not theirs. They would be social with us, but we have taught them, on 
the peril of their lives, to keep aloof from us. No bird is more tame and 
fearless, in Nova Scotia, than the crow, because in that province no one 
molests him. In the Western States, also, he is tame and sociable, because 
he is not persecuted. Here, in Massachusetts, however, he will not let you 
come near him, especially when you have a gun in your hand. 

Our treatment of these birds has developed in them an amount of wari¬ 
ness and worldly wisdom quite foreign to their natural disposition. They all 
live as so many scouts or sentinels, on the constant lookout for danger. 
Persons passing without weapons, or with only the harmless instraments 
of husbandry, do not excite their alarm. But let the dreaded instrament 
of death appear, and instantly each trusty sentinel utters the loud alamm, 
and follows, at a safe distance, repeating his warning cries wherever the 
detected danger moves. 

The order and method with which large communities of crows will follow 
the guidance of a few trusted leaders is surprising, and is as well attested 
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as it is wonderful. My friend, the late John Cassin of Philadelphia,— 
one of the best of men and of ornithologists, — described to me, only a few 
days before his death, the interesting and extraordinary movements of a 
large army of crows, witnessed by himself. 

In the neighborhood of Philadelphia these birds are very abundant; and, 
either because they do not molest the farmer’s crops, or because the bene¬ 
fits they confer are duly appreciated, they are not objects of persecution, 
as with us. At certain seasons, they move about in large flocks, crossing 
the Delaware River in the morning from the east, and recrossing it at night 
from the opposite direction, as they go to their roosting-places. In these 
movements they often pass over the city itself in large docks, but high in 
the air, and out of harm’s way. On a Sunday morning in April last, when 
the whole city of Philadelphia was enveloped in the thickest fog, so dense 
and impenetrable that it was hardly possible to distinguish objects across 
its narrow streets, Mr. Cassin was passing through Walnut Street, in the 
rear of that famous State-house in which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. A friend called to him to look at Independence Square, where, 
he told him, hie would see such a sight as he had never witnessed before. He 
immediately crossed the street with his friend, and approached the park, the 
whole of which he found, to his utter astonishment, occupied by an immense 
army of crows. They swarmed over and covered the ground, they filled all 
the trees, and weighed down the branches. The entire space, in every nook 
and comer, seemed alive with crows. Mr. Cassin stated that, to the best of 
his judgment, they were numbered not merely by thousands, but by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. Flock after flock, in attempting to cross the Delaware, 
had evidently lost their way in the dense fog, and had at last found them¬ 
selves in a small park in the very heart of Philadelphia. As if aware of their 
close proximity to danger, the whole flock preserved the utmost order, and 
a stillness as profound as that of the grave itself. A few birds moved 
noiselessly back and forth through their ranks, as® if giving out tacit sig¬ 
nals, to direct their course; and after these movements, slowly and cau¬ 
tiously went up into the air the trusty scouts which had evidently been 
commissioned to explore the way in advance of the rest 

Up into the fog-covered heavens ascended these several explorers until 
lost to view. But they soon returned, apparently unsuccessfuL No noise 
was heard except the slight rustle of their wings, as they went and re¬ 
turned. 

Again were repeated the uneasy movements of those who seemed to 
be their leaders, passing silently and cautiously in and out through the 
close ranks. After a long consultation, as it seemed, though no audible 
sound was given out, another small band of scouts slowly went up to ex¬ 
plore. This time their course and proceedings were different Instead of 
a straight upward course, as they ascended, they wheeled round and round 
in ever increasing zones, and at last, as if satisfied with their observations, 
they returned to a point just above their companions and then quietly 
dropped down among them. 
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This time the report was evidently more satis&ctory, for, after communi- 
cating its results, the leaders once more moved up and down among the 
assembled army of crows, as if giving their final directions for a general 
movement, and the whole of this immense congregation, in perfect order, 
rose slowly and silently, preceded by the last body of scouts. After wheel¬ 
ing around as their guides had previously done, they all finally moved off in 
a westerly direction, and were soon lost to view. During all these move¬ 
ments, fi^om first to last, not a single sound was uttered, which might betray 
their presence in that unsafe neighborhood. 

As Mr. Cassin passed on, he found that Washington Square, another park 
at a short distance from Independence Square, was in like manner filled, 
either with another army or with apportion of the same bewildered army of 
crows. They had been going through with the same manoeuvres, sending 
up scouts, and following them, in the same way, to places of greater safety. 
How indisputably do the fisu:ts of this narrative establish the wonderful intel- 
l^nce, amounting almost to reason, possessed by these birds ! And what 
a lesson is taught us by their sagacious conduct, when in danger, of the 
value of prudent counsels combined with good order and self-control I 

When taken young, the crow can be readily tamed, and becomes a very 
entertaining, though often a very mischievous and troublesome pet He 
soon makes himself quite at home, and even seems to enjoy his life of 
semi-domestication. This is especially so when he is permitted to go at 
large. A life of ease and indulgence appears to develop in him the trait 
of secretiveness, and a general love for mischief. He seems to delight in 
stealing for its own sake, taking objects of no interest or value to himself^ 
and apparently making no other use of them than to hide them. When 
punished for his mischievous pranks, he will also feign insensibility, in order 
to make good his escape. 

Some years since I sl^ at a crow that fell at my feet and was taken up 
apparendy dead. I pinin in my game-bag, and carried it about with me 
several hours. It was a yery fine specimen, and I decided to take off its 
skin for preservation. Finding my scalpel somewhat dull, I left the appar¬ 
ently lifeless crow on its back for a few moments, and returning to my work¬ 
room with a sharper instrument, was not a little surprised to find my dead 
bird on his feet, seeking to escape from the apartment I then ascertained 
that its only injury had been the sundering of the main tendon of one wing, 
which, while it disabled it from flight, injured no vital organ. Its apparent 
death had been wholly assumed. 

A fiiend of ours, whose family, in which are several young children, reside 
near Chestnut Hill, has possessed during the past year a pair of tame crows, 
whose pranks have been a great source of entertainment to the entire 
neighborhood. They were perfectly tame, enjoyed the largest liberty, came 
and went as they pleased, and seemed to enjoy the society of their benefac¬ 
tors, especially that of the children, taking part in their plays with as much 
animation as is sometimes shown by an intelligent and playful dog. They 
would indeed join with the children in games of hide-and-seek with a readi- 
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ness and quickness of movement which even made them the masters of 
the game. 

On one occasion the younger of the children took a small spherical button, 
with a projecting eye attached, threw it on the ground before one of the 
crows, and told him to pick it up. The bird immediately essayed so to do, 
but, endeavoring to take it up by the rounded part, was for some time unable 
to retain his hold, and it turned over, and slipped each time from his grip, 
greatly to the entertainment of the children. But, after turning the button 
over several times, the crow took it up on the point of its beak by the eye, 
holding it securely at last Proud of this success, he moved about twirling 
the button in the most amusing manner. After a while, he flew with the 
button a short distance and, dropping it in the grass, returned to the children, 
challenging them to a game of hide-and-seek. One of the boys immediately 
ran in search of the button. The crow hovered in the air, attentively 
watching the boy, and as soon as he seemed on the point of finding it, the 
bird darted down, picked up the button, and bore it oflf in triumph. This 
manoeuvre he repeated several times, in each instance anticipating the chil¬ 
dren in their attempts to recover the button. 

One of these bir^ was very much attached to the mistress of the house, 
always flying to her whenever he saw her out of doors, hovering over her 
hea(^ and alighting upon her shoulders or on her head. This he would do 
even when she was accompanied by other persons; but he never manifested 
the same regard for any one else. 

One of his greatest delights was to tease and annoy the hens on the place, 
especially those having charge over a brood of chickens. To these his near 
approach was a source of great uneasiness, and they would meet him with 
all those tokens of hostility which a faithful mother-hen so well knows how 
to manifest. This was just what the crow seemed to enjoy. After pestering 
the poor hen to his heart’s content, he would re^e to the limb of a tree 
close by, where he would indulge in the most g^IlKl^^ noises, apparently 
in burlesque imitation of the outcries of the .distressed and indignant 
parent 

Occasionally, one of these crows would venture to visit some of the adja¬ 
cent dwellings and there play off his mischievous tricks. 

One summer afternoon, as a neighbor of the owner of the crows was tak¬ 
ing a nap in an easy-chair in his parlor, some one, as he thought, tapped at 
the door. “Come in,” he called to the supposed visitor. But no one 
obeyed the summons, and the rap at the door was repeated. ‘ Again a 
louder summons to the visitor to “ walk in ” brought no visible response. 
But immediately, in an adjoining room, there conunenced the greatest pos¬ 
sible uproar, and sounds of banging things about, as if some one was over¬ 
turning the furniture. 

In great alarm the gentleman sprang to the door and hastily entered the 
room, where he found that his neighbor’s crow was the intruder, and was 
busily engaged in throwing down or tipping over every article in the room 
that he could move. Upon the gentleman’s entrance, however, the crow 
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seemed to come to the conclusion that it was about time for him to depart, 
and immediately disappeared through an open window, leaving the apart¬ 
ment in a most chaotic condition. 

There is a popular and quite general belief that the crow can be made to 
imitate the human voice, and even to speak distinctly. To enable him to do 
this, a surgical operation on the tongue has been supposed to be necessary. 
1 have not usually given faith to this popular legend, no evidence to sustain 
it having come within my own knowledge. Yet the ability of the crow to 
articulate seems by no means impossible. It is well known that the raven, 
a iHrd closely related to the crow, can be taught to speak. And we also 
know that in confinement the latter bird evinces a great readiness for bur¬ 
lesque imitations of certain familiar sounds, though this is rarely, if ever, 
done with exactness. Its cackling like a hen is rather a ludicrous caricature 
than a close imitation. It has always seemed to me very probable that by 
careful training the crow might be made to articulate words. And two well- 
authenticated instances have recently been reported to me ; one in Vermont, 
the other near Boston. 

A few years since, the fomily of a distinguished member of the Boston 
bar, who spend their summers in Grafton, found a tame crow, kept by a 
neighbor, which had been taught to say distinctly several words. One of the 
children succeeded in negotiating for his purchase, and took him home, but 
only for a single day; for he was soon found to be very noisy and vociferous. 
His language was by no means the most choice, bordering even upon the pro¬ 
fane ; and the mistress of the household insisted upon his return to his orig¬ 
inal educators. This bird enunciated sentences of three or four words. 
These two instances seem to warrant the belief that the crow can, with 
proper pains, be easily made to imitate human speech. 

However amusing some of the performances of the crow may sometimes 
be, in a state of confinement they are not always so pleasant or agreeable. 
His mischievous pranks are very annopng, and any neighborhood will gen¬ 
erally rejoice at the disappearance of a tame crow. Not unfrequently, if we 
are not on our guard, our not over-scrupulous pet will pillage the nests of 
the smaller birds on our groimds, destroying their eggs and their young. 
At other times he will make a foray upon the hen-roost, committing petty 
larceny among the eggs. 

A pair of crows which, in his younger days, the writer attempted, not very 
successfully, to tame, were at last detected by him in the attempt to kill a 
favorite pet pigeon, a very rare and beautiful bird. Fortunately, they were 
discovered before it was too late; but it was an offence not to be forgiven, 
and the crows were at once consigned to disgrace and banishment When 
inquiries were made of an old farmer in the neighborhood if he could find us 
some one who would take the crows off our hands, — “ Like enough,” was 
the dry rejoinder, “ for the fools are not all dead yet” 

We appreciated the sarcasm, and made no forther attempts to keep or to 
tame a crow. 

T, M, B. 
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Ron, little rivulet, run I 
Sine of the flowers every one, 

Of trie delicate harebell and violet blu^ 
Of the red mountain rosebud, all dripping 
with dew. 

Ron, &C. 


Run, Jittle rivulet^ ran I 
Carry the perfume you won 

From the lily that woke when the morning was gray, 
To the white waiting moonbeam adrift on 
the bay. 

Run, ftc 
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Tkt RivuUL 



A lUfrrtU. 


1. Run, little rirulet, ran I 

2. Run, little rirulet, ran I 
5. Run, little rirulet, ran I 


hvmn of the pines, And the echo that rings where the stTitcifall shines.^Ran, little rirulet, ran, run I 
snimmersingold, Where youglide from your rock v ravine, crystal-cold. Run. little rivulet, ran, nm! 
mountain-bird’s glee. Carry the joy of the Kills to the sea. Run, little rivulet, run, run 1 


Run, little rivulet, run 1 Run, Jittle rivulet, ran 1 

Sing of the flowers every one. Carry the perfume you won 

Of the delicate harebell and violet blue, From the lily that woke when the mcwnit^ was gray, 

Of the red mountain rosebud, all dripping To the white waiting moonbeam adrift 00 

with dew. the bay. 


Ron, ftc. 


Run, &C. 
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All the puzzles for which prizes have been awardedare given below. 
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Round the Evening Latnp, 

Na 37. 


[June, 



Hitty Maginn. 


CONUN 

No. 3& 

1. On what key docs a boy pitch his 
crying? 

2. What did Maud Muller say to her 
babe when it cried for a baked bean ? 

3. Whose airs does a frequently re¬ 
pulsed musquito sing ? 

4. Why is an egg laid in May likely to 
be dark-shelled ? 

5. When a man loses a fine horse, 
what does he next procure ? 

6. Why is a heifer not so high as a 
cow ? 

7. Why do the conundrums of the 
Autocrat of the Breaklast-Table wear 
well? 

8. When the day breaks, does it break 
into small pieces ? 


DRUMS. 

9. What are the best drops for loss 
of appetite? 

10. Why is it an imposture for a mon¬ 
key to beg pennies ? 

11. What is the difference between the 
man that opens the mails and a minister 
who is being ordained ? 

12. Where shall a farmer send his son 
who has imperfectly hoed two gardens ? 

13. In what Massachusetts town should 
antiquarians seek for the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge ? 

14. Why is a hat with a part of the top 
knocked out convenient for a sleight-of- 
hand performer to fry doughnuts in ? 

15. When does a conundrum mourn ? 

Willy Wisp. 
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PRIZE PUZZLE.—No, 39. —Dinner>Table with Guests. 
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Rmmd the Evening Lamp. 


[June. 


AC ROSTK 

No. 40. 

Mj first has a head, iirithout mouth, ear, 
or eye; 

My next oft has wings, but never could 
fly; 

And though for my third not a rush you 
may care. 

You *11 own that he *s sometimes a shock¬ 
ing affair. 

My fourth with great wings, and the pow¬ 
er to fly. 

Keeps them close to its body, unwilling 
to try; 

My fifthy with larg& arms, but never a 
hand, 

Bears safely the treasures of many a land. 

My sixthy with strong feet, is unable to 
walk; 


RIDDLE. 

My sei>enthy with a head, but cannot eat, 
sing, or talk, 

And though without feet, it will go, if 
hard driven. 

As people have found, when with blows 
they have striven. 

My eighth may be seen in the country or 
town. 

And you *11 And it the highest just where 
it is down. 

The initials of these form an eight-lettered 
name 

Of something which head, wings, and feet 
can well claim. 

Which can see and can hear, can walk, 
run, or fly, 

But never can talk, as you *11 see by and 
by. Sphinx. 


ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. — No. 41. 



ANSWERS. 


Minnie. 


33. X. Carnation. 7. Verbena. 

X Dandelion. 8. Poeony. 

3. Foxglove. 9. Buttercup. 

4. Camelia. ^ xa Shamrock. 

^ Love-in-a-mist. xx. Water-Lily. 

6. Cowslip. 13 . China-Aster. 

33. Dedaration of Independence. 

34. Contentment 

35. *' We think not that we daily see 

About our hearths anaels that are to be, 
Or may be if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air.’* 
(Wee t) (H in knot) (T hat) (weed) (ale) Y {deaf 
muU) (sea about hour) (H earths) (angels) (T hat) 


R (toe) (bee) Or (May) (bee) TFT Oiay) (wil 
and (weep) R E (pcar)T (deaf mute) (hau-) (soh 
(sand) (hour) S (2) (meat in hay) P P Y A(eye)R 

PuMzle in Letter-Box. — 

** She stoops to conquer.** (C 00 cor.) 

Rebuset in Abril Letter-Box. — 

Croquet (Crow K.) 

Double your efforts. (Double ewer) F (Ibrts). 
Salmon r. Chase. (^Irnon) (peach) (ace). 

You better reckon I *11 be thar. Yours, &c.** 
(Ewe) (better) (wreck on isle) (bee) th R (Ewers^ 
and so forth.) 
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Thesb pretty little Terses are for the benefit of 
the almost babies, whom we never mean to forget, 
although our magazine is, for the greater part, 
filled with articles very carefiUly prepared for their 
older brothers and ^tera. 

We have sometimes been asked the supposed 
age of our readers^ and have answered, ** Anywhere 
fipom eight to eighteen.'* But some of our friends 
Sliest, "Anywhere firom eight to eighty." And 
it is true that we often hear from the children that 
they cannot read their magazine ee soon as it 
comes, because Papa, and somrdmee Orandpapa, 
gets absorbed in it, and does not like-to give it up. 

But we have many subscribers under eight years 
of age, and their entertainment is also part of our 
plan, always. 

" TU WBBT, TU WKB I ” 

A little bM sat en the fence; 

" Tu weet, tu weet, tu wee I ” 

" I 11 take my dinner at your expense," 
Said' the litdo bird to me. 

He cocked his head to the hither side; 

" Tu weet, tu weet, tu wee !" I 

And Opened both eyes very wide. 

That hd tnlght better see. 

He spied a crumb on the window-sill; 

"Tu weet, tu weet, tn wee I" 

He pideed it up in his little biO, 

But he kept one eye on me. 

He made his feast on the little crumb; 

" Tu weet, tu weet, tu wee I" 

He wiped his bill, and flew off home. 

But never said " Thanks I" to me. 

J. W. 


dation words are first pictured, and beneath them 
the six words whose initial-letters spell the first 
foundation-word, and their last letters the second. 
We will give one of the very shortest examples: 

Atuwtrt. 

Foundation- ( A small trial of humanity. 1 Boy. 
IVordst IA greater one. ) Man. 


Cross- 

Words. 


Answers. 

’ A fovd name. } BantaM. 

An immovable spot of Greece. S QssA. 

.A wide breach m politeness. ) YawN. 


You see. that a Double Acrostic Charade is easy 
enough to make, in this plain fashion. But when 
it is formed of two long words, and when every 
cross-word is explained by a verse of good poetry, 
it is quite another affiur. 

The answers to Hdty Maginsfs rebuses in the 
April Letter-Box, accidentally omitted in May, 
are given this month. 


Thb prizes promised in January are thus award¬ 
ed:— 

Twp prizes of 1 15 each for niustrated Rebuses, 
one to " Sunbeam," Fortress Monroe, Va., and 
one to " Kitty Maginn," Saint Louii^ Mo. 

A prize of $10 for Illustrated Double Acrostic 
Charade, to " Minnie," Carobridgek Mass. - 

A prize Of % to for Amestic Riddle» to "^)lunx," 
Detroit, Mich. 

A prize of 1 10 for Conundrums, to "Willy 
Wisp," Malden, Mass. 

A prize of $ 10 for Puzzle, to " £. B. B.," Dover; 
N. H. 

All these appear in the present number; and we 
suspect there will be pretty hard guessmg over 
some of them. 

Many excellent puzzles, besides these, have 
been sent in. We thank our firiends for them. 


SoMB of our younger readers wish us to explain 
the construction of the Double Acrostic Chauade. 
"Minnie's," which has gained one of the prizes, is 
pretty and ingenious, and U the first illustrated 
one we have ever seen. In hers, the two foun¬ 


Thosb who offer us MSS. for examination 
must send their real name and address, if they 
wish for prompt attention. Articles are not re¬ 
turned unless stamps are enclosed for that pur* 
pose. 
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Our Letter Box. 




•'Th* Buttseflt Huhtem,’* by Mn. H. & 
Conant (Fields, Oifood, & Co.), U just tbc book 
fo€ children who art going to spead the sonuner 
in the country. It will show them a fine way of 
a mus i ng themselves, and, before they know it, 
they will have read a pleasant story, and will also , 
have learned an interesting chapter of Natural. 
History. There are many pictures in the volume . 
of our handsomest moths and botterllies, which I 
will afibrd much help to those ubo are b^inniog 
to collect specimens. I 

**C. S. A.*' wishes to commend to our readers ' 
Mrs. Stowe*s ** Little Foxes,*' also published by | 
Fields, O^ood, & Co. It is ceruinly oce of the | 
most valuable books **to have in the fiimlly.** 
** C. S. A.** says that it shows up the vexations of 
domestic lilts “ in a style lively and pictorial as, 
that of the novel or drama.** This is true. It is | 
very entertaining, and there are few persons who 
would not be benefited by reading it; for almost i 
everybody is so happy as to have a home, while 
even into the happiest "little foxes'* will some- 
times creep. 

" Edelweiss," by Berthold Auerbach (Roberts 
Brothers), is another goo^ fiimily book, which re*; 
htes how a terrible “ little fox " almost destroyed 
the peace of a German household. It took noth* 
ing less than a mountain avalanche to drive out 
the intruder. The story is of the clock-making 
region of Germany, and is fiiU of Auerbadi's 


homely and poetical pictures of people, manners, 
and scenery. "Edelweiss" is a fittle flowrer, 
something like our life-everlastix^ which g,nj w s 
underneath the snow on the high Alps. Its nseaa- 
ing b " Noble Purity.** And one feels, in reaulir^ 
as if the flower were pressed in the book : for the 
menaory of a good and noble nMXher perfumes every 
page. 

Mrs. Stowe's new volume, "Oldtown FoUu,** 
just issued by Fields, Osgood, & Ca, b full of 
curious pictures of bygone days. Old and young 
will alike be entertained by reading about Sam 
and Hepsy Lawson, and Mbs Mehiuble, and 
Crab Smith and hb dreadfully industrioas sister, 
Mbs Asphyxia, and the orplin chOdren, Harry 
and Tina PerdvaL We have only read as far as 
to the wanderings of these two babes in the wood 
through fitiry-laad, wluther they had escaped from 
their oppressors. But dial b a pleasant place to 
leave them in. Bleak New England is frury-land 
once a year, all fashioned of white pines, and 
crimson swamp-maples, and golden-rod, and royal 
purple asters, and yellow butterflies, and hazy blue 
October skies. Mis. Stowe mixes these materials 
on her palette well. And the autumn sunshine 
seems softer, and the tints of trees and bloseoms 
mellower, for the hard, old*fiuhioned people she 
portrays, who seem moulded out of the granite of 
their native hills. Some of us remember when 
there were many Miss Asphyxias. Country chil¬ 
dren had a hard time growing up, with these for 
schoolmistresses and housekeepers. 


Editoe " VouiiG Folks **: — 

It b hardly worth while to continue the contro¬ 
versy about the best way of constructing a rebus. 
My former letter was written merely to indicate to 
your readers a higher standard than had been pro¬ 
posed by Willy Wbp. I am more than gratified 
to perceive that he so gracefully admits all I have 
daimed by designating my style as the " classical" 


It will be remembered that I indicated what a 
perfect rebus should be. They are not often pro¬ 
duced, but no one ought to aim at anything lower, 
even in these unimportant matters. 

As to Willy Wbp's hint, that perhaps 1 can im¬ 
prove on the q)ecimens I have sent you, all I can 
■ay now b 
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A Companion to ««Gates Ajar.** 

THE GATES WIDE OPEN; 

Or, Scenes in Another World. 

Qt OKORGB wood. Author of ** Peter flchlemihl In Amerlcu,’* ** Modem Pflgrims,** eto. 
10mo. Cloth, 91.60. 

“What If earth 

Be but the shadow of hearen, and things therein 
Bach to other like, more than on earth Is thought? 

Milton, P. L., Book T. 

Socaans, before drinking the cup of hemlock, said to his disciples, ** It Is especially suited 
to <me who is on the ere of departing to another world, to inquire into and speculate upon his 
migration thither —what nature we suppose it to be.” — 8 ANi>roBJ >*8 Pbju>o, p. 8 . 


IN PRESS. 

CREDO, by an Indebted Creditor. 


16mo. Cloth, 81.60. 


I^EIS A SHBPABD’S 

Hew Books for Home Beading. 

Now and Forever. By Mrs. Madblini Lrs- 
ui. 12ino. Cloth, 81.60. A new work by a 
ray popular authoress, whose former books have 
had a very large sale. 

Home lAfe Series. By Mas. Madeldts Lbs- 
us. A new edition. Pour volnmes. 12mo. 
Cloth. Per volume, 81*50. 

L CORA AND TUB DOCTOR) or. Revelations 
of a Physician's Wife. 

2. THS COURTESIKS OP WEDDED LIFE. 

A TUB HOUSEHOLD ANQEL IN DISQUISB. 
A NOW AND FOREVER. 

Pioneer Mopiers of the West 9 or, Dar¬ 
ing and Her^c Deeds of American Women. 
Comprising Thrilling Examples of Courage, For- 
Utode, Devotedness, and Self-Sacrifice. By 
John Fsost, LL. D. New Edition. 12mo. II- 
lostrsted. 81*60^ 

Woman as God made her t The True 
Woman. A Series of Dlsconrses. By Rsr. 
J. D. Fulton, of Tremont Temple, Boston. IfioKL 
Cloth, 8 LOO i paper, 60 oenta. 

This series of disconrset treats of ** Woman as 
Ood made her ”; “ Woman a Helpmeet ” ; “ Wo- 
rain a Tempter ” ) ** The Olory of Motherhood ”; 
** Msriolatry not of Christ ” j “ Woman's Work and 
Woman's Mission ”} “ Woman vs. Baiiot." 

A Thousand Miles* Walk across South 
America, over the Pampas and the Andes. By 
Nathaxisl H. Bishop. 12mo. New Edition. 
lUustiated. 81.60. 

A Valuable Booh. 

Scrolls, Monojgrams, Ornaments, 
Cats, Ac. For the nse of Artiste. Designers, 
Engravers, and Art Workmen. By N. S. Diab- 
BOB3 L Oblong, half moroooo. 8 2.60. 

True and Pretended CThrlstlanltr. The 
Cmitroversy between Tme and Pretended Chris- 
tianiQr. An Bessy by Rsv. L. L. Townsbno. 
Idmo. Paper, 26 oeotsj Cloth, 60 cents. 


I.EE A SHEPAKD*S 

NEW JTTTENILE BOOKS. 

Salt-Water Dlek. By Mat Manneunq. 

10 mo. Illustrated. 81.00. Being the Fifth 
Tolume of HELPING-HAND SERIES. To be 
completed In six voinmes. Hlnstrated. Per 
volume, 81.00. 

The Ark of Elm Island. By Elijah Kel¬ 
logg. Ifimo. Illustrated. 81.25. Being the 
Third Volume of ELM ISLAND STORIES. 
The Toung Betectlret or. Which Woo? 
By Rosa Abbott. 16mo. Illustrated. 81.00. 
Being the Fifth Volume of ROSA ABBOTT 
STORIES. Tn be completed in six volumes. 
Illustrated. Per volume, 81.00. In Press. 
Dotty Dimple at School. By Sophie Mat, 
author of ** Little Pnidy,” Ac. 24mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 76 cents. Being the Fifth Volume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. To be completed 
in six volnmes. Illustrated. Per volume, 76 
cents. 

How Charley Roberts became a Man. 
By the author of " Forest Mills, a Prize Story.” 
Ifimo. Hlnstrated. 81.26. lu Press. 

Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton 
Islands. A Series of Books for Children. By 
Mbs. Cabouns H. Ball. To be omnpleted in 
six volumes. Per volume, 81.26. 

1. FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. 

Alice’s Adventures In Wonder-Land. 
By Lewis Carroll. 12mo. Tinted paper. Cloth. 
81.50. 

This is an exact reprint of this very popnlar 
English Juvenile, and in paper, print, binding, 
smd Ulustrations is equal to the origiuaL 

On Time t or, The Young Captain of the Ucsyga 
Steamer, by Ouvxr Optic. Commenced in No. 
118 Oliver Optic's Magazine, Just published. 
Price, 82.60 per year; 81*26 for six months; 
fi cents per number. 

Twelve Ntshts in the Hunters’ 
Camp. By Rsv. W. Babbowb, D. D. 12mo. 
Dlnstrated. 81.26. 

A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of " The General,” a well-known West¬ 
ern character. 


Sold by all Bookeeliere and Ifewedealere, and sent by nutil^ post-paid^ on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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lustruction. Pleasure. Profit. 



B O YS ! Send plain directions for circular with 
specimens of work done on the IVowclIjr 
Job PrcKM, to 1IE1¥J. O. 

\VOOD?4, Proprietor, 351 Federal 
Nt., If o^toii, and you will learn that you can 
Imy a FirMt Clnaa Prinliti|; Prena for a 
few dollars, which will enable you to do all the 
printing requfre<l In your father’s busiuess, and all 
the printing of your neighborhood. 


C 'lHKSTER SQUARE (Formerly PenAcrton 
j Sr|uare) Boarding and Day School 
for Young Endtes. — The next School Year 
will begin Skptkmber 21, 1869. For Catalogue and 
Circular address KEV. G. GANNETT, 69 Cheater 
Siiuare, Boston, Mass. 


•pATENT STCDDED BOOTS AND SHOES arc 
J, now ofTen'd lo the public by first cIb»<« fhoo dealer., 
with the full nnurance that they aupply a long acknou't- 
t<fprU demand, and are $ironfftr anil better than anjf 
other Mffle. 

They arc laced by simply winding the string from one 
stud tu anotlier, as shown in the illustration. 

The studs arc turned from wire, and have solid heads 
and shanks. 

Muiiufaeturcrs can obtoin Studs and Setting Machines, 
and Dealers all styles of Studded Goods, bv addressing 

BOSTON SHOE STUO & BUHON GO. 

09 Milk and 2 Pearl Street, Boston. 


A New Book by the Author of 


NEW BOOKS. 


Dlcken«*fl Chriatinas Carol. Xllnstratcd. 

S 6.00 } Morocco, S 9.00. 


Tennyson’s Eocksley Hall. Illustrated. 

S 3.00 ; Morocco, !| 5.60. 

Palmer’s Poetry of Compliment and 
Courtship. Illustrated. 4.00 ^ Morocco, 
6.50._ 

Whittier’s Among the Hills. Cloth, 
S 1 50 j Morocco, S 4.50. 


^*TnE GATES AJAR.** 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GHOSTS. By 

Elizabeth Stuakt Phelps. 1 vol. 
16mo. $ 1.50. 

CONTENTS. 

No News; The Tenth of January; Night- 
Watches ; The Day of ray Death ; “ Little Tommy 
Tucker” ; One of the Elect; What was the Mat¬ 
ter? In the Gray Goth ; Calico; Kentucky’s Ghost. 

No book, for a long time, has taken such hold on 
the public as “ The Gates Ajar.” and these stories 
from the jien of the same author cannot fail to at¬ 
tract marked attention. The ground occupied by 
Miss Phelps In these iuterestiug tales is peculiarly 
her own, and she has here woven together incidents 
of thrilling import, never losing sight of proba¬ 
bility. and always keeping lu view the purest 
moral effect. 

Miss Phelps’s stories In the magazines have been 
received with greater public favor than those of 
almost any other American writer. A distlngulsheil 
author says of one of those included iu this vol¬ 
ume : “ It is, if I know anything of literature, a 
work of extraordinary merit. In breadth of hu¬ 
man sympathy, in power of characterization, in 
descriptive power, in precision and delicacy of 
touch, I hnnlly know where to find its equal in 
American fletiou.” 

For mle by all Booksellers. Sent^ post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

Boston, and 713 Broatlway, New York. 


Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 

2vols. S4.00. 


Heavysege’s Saul. $2.00. 

Eongfelloxv’s New England Trage¬ 
dies. Cloth, S 1.60 ; Half Calf, $ 3.00 ; Mo¬ 
rocco, 8 4.60. 


Eiicy Enreom’s Poems. 81.60. 


Miss Phelps’s The Gates Ajar. 81.50. 

Eowell’s Under the Willows. Cloth, 
S2.00 ; Half Calf, 8 3.75 ; Morocco, 8 5.00. 


Hawthorne’s American Nofe-Booki. 

2 vols. Cloth, 8 4.00 ; Half Calf, 8 7.50. 

Hayes’s Cast Away in the Cold. 81.60. 


Mrs. Diaz’s King’s Elly and Rose- 

bnd._81.60^_ 

EInton’s Flower and Star. 81.60. 


Anna Dickinson’s What Answer 1 

81.50 . _ 

Hale’s If, Yes, and Perhaps. 81.50. 


Gladden’s Plain Thoughts. 81.50. 

The Atlantic Almanac for 1869. 60 

cents. 

For sale by the Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, CO., 

Boston, and 713 Broadway, New York. 
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1867. Crowning Triumphs! 1868. 

I S TEIN WAY &. .SONS have been airarded the First 
Grand Gold Medal of Honor and 3Ierlt., 

UNIVERSAL EXl»03ITI0N, PARIS, 1867. This medal is I 
distinctly classified first in order of Merit, orui all other 
American Exhibitors, and over more than 400 Pianos entered 
by nearly all the celebrated manufacturers of Europe. In 
proof of which the following OFFICIAL CEKTIFI- 
CATE of the President and Members of the International Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is 
subjoined : — 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos has been unmiimously awarded to Messrs. 
Stein way by the Jury of the Internationai Exposition. First on the list in Class X. 

Georges Kastnxk, Eo. Ha.sslick, ^ Members MEhl^President qf htternational Jury. 

Ambrosi Thomas, F. A. Qevaxrt, > o/tke Reporter ** 

J. tk'OiKDMATER, } International Jury. 

Extract from Official Report of the International Jury (published by the Imperial Com¬ 
mission a few months since) comparing the relative merits of the pianos of the two great American ex¬ 
hibitors : ** The pianos of Messrs. Steinioay ^ Sons are equally endowed with the splendid sonority of their 
competitor; they also possess that seizing largeness and volume of tone hitherto unknoton. which fits the 

greatest - . -- -1.- -.^1- .s- .l.--•. . 

with 

accentuatioMf 

vantage which cannot be contested. The blow of the hammer is heard much lessj and the pianist feels under 
his hands an action pliant and easy, which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehement and grace¬ 
ful, These pianos are at the same time the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish bv the ielat 
of his execution, and of the artist who applies his talent to the music qf thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters ; ta ons word, they are at the same time the pianos for ths coneert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexeepUonable sonority.'* 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Steinway & Sons have been awarded THE GRAND ANNUAL 
TESTIMONIAL MEDAL AND HONORARY MEMBERSHIP FROM SOCltTfe DES BEAUX ARTS, 
PARIS, 1867. Also the GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF MERIT from his Mi^jesty King Charles XV., 
bearing the highly honorable inscription of “To those whose Works deserve it.” 

THE ROYAL ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, Berlin (Prussia), and Stockholm (Sweden), 
have bestowed academical honors uponTiiEODORB and William Stkinwat, for their valuable inventions 
iind numerous Improvements. FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
THIRTY-FIVE FIRST PRE.MIUMS, from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since which time Stcinway k Sons 
have not entered their Piano-fjrtes at any local fair In the United States. 

Hlnstrated Catalogues mailed upon application to any part of the country. 

Warerooms'-Steinway Hall, Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, Kew York. 


:ompeitior; uicy also possess mat seizing largeness ana volume oj tone nitnerto unicnown, which Jills the 
preatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
pith irresistible power on the organs of kewring. In regard to expression, delicate shading, variety of 
icctnluatioM, the instruments qf Messrs. Steinway have over those of their .American competitor an ad- 

K, _ j 'T'i.. nr... k, _ j _L I, __ f sk, __ 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOOK. 


THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS. 

By Mbs. Helen S. Conant. 1 vol. 16mo. BeanU/hUy Illustrated. 91.50. 

“ Mrs. CoDant*s agreeable little book Introduces a bevy of ‘ butterfly hunters * with whom her young 
readers take a long and delightful summer ramble, wherein boating and botany, walks and talks, inci¬ 
dent and boyish adventure, mingle with butterfly lore. In this way, she converts what might be an 
irksome task into an eager sport, and the story, with its dialogue and circumstance, carries along its 
undertow of instruction, and, better than all. Its Inspiring invitation to the study of nature. In the 
exciting butterfly* chase, the little hunters find time to note the beauties of violets and anemones, of 
mosses under-foot and wide-spreading trees overhead, and, indeed, the whole book is redolent of coun¬ 
try sir and flowers, of green field and pleasant dell. The profuse and carefhl illustrations, prepared 
from the author^s collection of butterflies, add much to the value of the book, which has been issued in 
tasteful and beautiful style, and will be sure of finding a multitude of delighted little readers.** — New 
York Times. 

“ Mrs. Helen & Conant has discovered a right' royal road ’ to the study of Natural History, and very 
pleasantly and practically she points it out to the children in the * Butterfly Hunters.’ On the delicate 
thread of an interesting narratlTo of adventures la the New England woods she strings a great number 
of facts in regard to butterflies; not, however, unwisely entering into such detail as children cannot 
understand, but teaching very clearly Just enough about the insect to Incite a child to wish for further 
information. It Is not the complete treatise of the natnralist, but practically a preparatory lesson In 
that science, and one that is as entertaining as it is asefbl and reliable. The numerous Illustrations are 
of the most flnished character, and add greatly to the interest and value of the book.” — Harper's 
Weekly. 

“ It would be difficult — perhaps we should say it is impossible — to find anything more delteious 
than *The Butterfly Hunters.’ The lelbTpress is beautiful, and the illustrations are so exquisite that 
the butterflies literally seem about to burst frrom the pages, as we see their originals leave shrubs and 
flowers on which they had lit It was worth while to be * punched with an ugly pin * to secure thereby 
BO flattering an immortality as hero is given to the pretty victims of knowledge. Mrs. Conant has 
made a very clever volume, and the publishers have done their duty by her work, which should be 
read by every young person, ~ and older folks can find not a litUe in it that is worth reading.*’ — Bos¬ 
ton Traveller. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

Fl£liDS, OSGOOD, A CO., Boston. 

B. P. DUTTON dk CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 

Special Agents for F., 0., k Co.’s Publications. 
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Every one who loves Fruits, Flowers, or Gardening 

SHOULD TAKE A GOOD HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 

READ THE HORTICULTURIST, . . NEW YORK. 

THE STANDARD JOURNAL OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. Every Number contaius valu¬ 
able information and lllustratious on all subjects connected with country life, calculated to please and 
Instruct. VALUABLE PREMIUMS of choice Books, Newspapers, Roses, Lilies, and Flowers are 
Kiven to new subscribers. Send Stamp for Illustrated prospectus or specimen copy. 

* HENRY T. WILLIAMS, PropV, 87 Park Row, New York. 



The most Durable Knife known. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, 

MBRIDBN CUTLERY CO., • 


Hot Water has no Effect upon it 

AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 

• 45 Beekman St., New York. 


“Veni,Vidi,Vici.” 

The forthooming number of Uie llla^TSted Weit- 
em World, printed in oU colors, will be the moot 
beautlftd paper ever issued firom the press since th^ 
art of printing was discovered. Remember, it is 
the only paper in the world whoee Ulnstratlons are 
printed In fixan one to seven distinct colors at a 

single impression. Aside from the beautifril illus¬ 
trations which accompany It weekly, every number 
is replete with glowing Romances, Love and His¬ 
trionic Tales. It is a lit companion of every fire¬ 
side—the magasine of every branch of literature 
— the oharoplon of all noble industries — the sup¬ 
port of the farmer, merchant, artisan, and the edu¬ 
cation of the masses. Send for specimen copies. 
Sold by all newsdealers. Subscription, S 3 per an¬ 
num. Address THE WESTERN WORLD CO., 
Comer Pork Place and College Place, 

P. 0. Box 4,929, New York. 


FOR (too PER LINE 

We will insert an advertisement In one tbon< 
sand Newapapera, one montli. The 
List includes alngle papers of ower 
100,000 Clroalatlon weekly, more than 
100 Dally Papers, in which the advertiser 
obtains 24 insertions to the month, and the lead¬ 
ing Papers in more than 500 dllTer- 
ent towns and Cities. Complete 
flies can he examined at our olBoe. 
Send Stamp for our Circular. Address GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row, 
New Y’ork. 


Bapidi Pwitive, ConTCBitnt, NeaL 

BANGS WILLIAMS^ 

SENSIBLE ERASER 


PAPER CLEANER I 

For the use of Bookkeepers, Artists, Engineers, 
Architects, Students, and everybody. 

The most Convenient Invention 

ever made for cleansing all surfaces of Paper. 

For sale by all Stationers, and sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cts. by 

N. BANGS WILLIAMS, 

Manufacturers of Specialties for Stationery and 
Fancy Goods Trade, and dealer in Aar Pubuoa- 
TIONS. 

Ko. 96 William Street, Hew York. 


Howe’s Musical Monthly. 

In each No. 8 6 worth of first-class Piano Music 
for 36 cts. No. 3 contains 8 full sets of Wallses; 
8 Galops, Polkas, Ac., by Strauss, OungM, Faust, 
Ac.; 10songs, such as ‘•Gypsy’s Warning,” “Tas¬ 
sels on her Boots,” “Love’s Request,” Ac. 82 
large pages, on extra sheet music paper. Terms 
83 per year, In advance; to clubs, 7 copies for 
818. Single Numbers sent by mail, post-paid, *ar 
35c., or 7 for 8 2. For sale by all Music and Peri¬ 
odical Driers. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 


F ire extinguisher, Plant 

Inge, WiXDOw Washer, and Garden Ex¬ 
cise fur 8 5. Send stamp for circulars to 

N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, JIass. 


^ 1 PI Jndispensabfe to every Household ! Per- 
^ Iv/ fectly wonderful' Everybody buys at 
first sight! Agents making fortunes ! Hlostrated 
circulars /ree! Address APEX S. M. CO., 

208 Broadway, New York. 
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rpo THB WORKING CJUifiSs—I am 
1 nov prepared to furaiah all classei with oooataot 
employment at tlieir homes, the whole of the dme, 
or for the spare moments. Bnsinem new, light, and 
pr^table. Fifty oents to 8 & per evening is easily 
etiroed by persons of either sex, and the boys and 
girls earn nearly as much as men* Great indooe- 
meots are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business and that every person who 
sees this notice may send me their address and test 
the business for themselves, 1 make the following 
unparalleled offer i Tball who are not well satisfied 
with the bosineas, 1 will send 81 to pay for the 
trouble of writing me. Full particulars, directions, 
he. sent free. Sample sent by mall for 10 cts. 

Address £. G. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


8 3000$ Salary. 

N. Y. 


Address U. 8 . Piako Co., 


WHOEVER 

W ILL act as Agent, either lady or gentleman, 
can earn in evening a Wan or SHaenao, 
Bilk Dbbss Pattkbx, Watch, Carpet, Set or 
Wavbblbt Novels, Ac., Ac., or selection from a 
great variety of other articles, as Commissions in our 

6REAT 8PBIN6 TRADE SALE, 

Comprising over 350 different articles. Send for 
Catalognea PARKER A CO., 08 A 100 
BoMMsa Strbit, Bostox, Mass. 


I TINS’S PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS. 

Every lady should have them. For sale at Yariety 
Stores, foi^e only by S. IVINS, 1301 MarshaU St, 
Philadelphia. _ 

WO^EUFF BABOMETm 

B est, cheapest, prettiest, and only perfectly port¬ 
able Barometer ever made. Also, over three 
hundred styles of Thermometers, made by CHAS. 
WILDER, Peterboro, New Hampahlre. Agents 
wanted In every county. 


P ATENTS.—Munn A Co., Editors Sclen- 
Uflo American, 37 Park Row, Now York, 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 

American and European Patents* 

Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of 
law and Information, free. Address as above. 


$ 20 A DAT to Male and Female 

Agents to iotrodnee the BUCKEYE 8 20 SHUT¬ 
TLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both 
sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MA- 
CHIN E in the market sold for leaf than 8 40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecutiou and Imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address 

W. A. HENDERSON A 00., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE PATENT MAGIC COMB 

Will color Gray Hair a permanent black or brown. 
Sold everywhere Sent by mail for S 1.25. Address 
WM. PATTON, Treasurer Magic Comb Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


DOLLAR SALE. 

TTfE give 100 yds. Muslin for 100 Club ; 20 
YV Watches and 10 Poplin Dress Patterns In 
every 100 sUps. Send 60 cts. for slips describing 
16 articles. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
ALNER, EARL, A CO., 

24 Chauncy St, Boston, Mass. 


HTTOHCOCK’S 

Half-Dime Music. 

Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored 
titles. Music and Words. 

Rlailed for Acta, each^ or the whole 
68 for $3.40. 


NOW READY: 

No. 08. My Mother dear. 

** 07. Barney O’Hea. 

00. Chestout Street Belles. 

** 05. Boston Belles. 

<< 04. Be watehfrd and beware. 

*♦ 03. Where there *s a Will there’s a Way. 

** 02. The Foreign Coont. 

«« 01 The Lancashire Laas. 

** 00 . Meet me in the Lane, Love. 

50. Mabel Walts. 

^ 58. The Smile of Memory. 

** 57. Sweet Heart 
** 60. Boot-Black’s Song. 

66 . Lady Mine. 

** 64. Five O’Clock In the Morning. 

** 53. Those Tassels on the Boots. 

52. Pretty Bird. 

« 51. Yfhy wandering here? 

** 50. Call me thine Own. 

«« 49. Le Sabnf de Mon Peru. 

** 48. Woodside Walts and Polka., 

47. Home, Sweet Home. InstrumetUaL 
40. Perichole’s Letter. 

** 46. The Moonlit Sea. 

« 44. St Nicholas Galop. 

** 48. Telodpede Johnny. 

^ 42. Gens D’Armea Duett. 

** 41. Gems from Orphee. 

For first forty numbers see “ Young Folks” 
|/br May. 

The above can be obtained at the music, book, 
and periodical stores, or by Inclosing the price, 5 
CENTS EACH, to the Publisher. Other choice 
selections will rapidly follow. Agents wanted. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, No. 24 Beekman St, 
New York, 22 School St., Boston, and 164 Vine St., 
Cincinnati. 


CnQV CAN BE CURED. Thosehav- 
CrlLbl Of friends afflicted are earnestly 
solicited to send for a Circular Letter of References 
and Testimonials, which will convince the most 
sceptical of the curability of the disease^ by regu¬ 
lar physicians. Address VAN BUREN IX)CK- 
ROW, M. D., 86 Great Jones St, New York jWty. 

D EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFU¬ 
LA. A lady who had suffered for years 
from Dcafuess, Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured 
by a simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude 
prompts her to send the receipts free of charge to 
any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. M. 0. 
Lrooktt, Hoboken, N. J. 
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ANT1£1> — Af^eutR — 
S?y5 to S'-iOO per month, 
evprywhcrc. male anil tV- 
male. to introduce the Ukn- 
riNK iMPicovKD Common 
Sknsk Family Rewind 
Maciiinb. Thii Machine will ttitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most ■ui)e< 
nor manner. Price only f 1«. Fully warranted lor 
flvcycari. We will pay f 1.000 for any machine that will 
•ew aatrongcr, morebe'nutiful,or moreelnatic scam than 
our*. It makes the “ Klastic hock Stitch.” Every sec¬ 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot bo 
pulled apart without tearing it We pay Agents from 
*75 to IJW) per month and expenses, or a coiiimia- 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address SECOMB& CO., PITTSBURG, PA. i BOS¬ 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. — IXi not be imposed upon by other par¬ 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuino 
and really practical cheap macliinc manufactured. 


“HOME FOE INVALIDS.” 

T7STAIlI.ISnKI) In 1847, by K.E. DEN- 

Ij NISTON, M. D., at Springdale, Northampton, 
Mass. Number limited to thirty. Rkferrncbs. — 
Boston : Jacob Bigelosr, M. D.; Edward Reynolds, 
M. D.; John Unmans, M. D. ; H. J. Bigelow, M. D. 
Brooklyn : C. L. Mitchell, M. D. 



HALLET, DAVIS. & CO., 

MANUFACTUKERS OF 

NEW SCALE PIANOS. 

Grand, Parlor Grand, and Sfjnare. 

35 PREMIUMS AWARDED OUR PI.VNOS! 

FIRST PREMIUMS! 

9 FIRST PREMIUMS ! For 

Best Grands and Parlor Grands. 

AT 

Boston. Cincinnati, Ohio. Ilalif’ix, N. S. 

Synicuse, N. Y. New York. Trenton, N. J. 

Hartford, Conn. York, Pa. Philadelphia. 

Newbem, N. C. Worcester, Mass. Sandusky, 0. 
Ogilensburg, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Lowell, Mass. 

Every Instrument is Warranted for 
Five Years. 

Second-hand Pianos taken in ex- 
clmnge for new. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent free to any address. 

Warerooms, 272 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PAIN KILLER. 


W ANTK1> —AGENTS —To nell Die 
AJIEKDCAN KIVITTBIVOiTlA. 
CIIHIVK. Price, ?25. The simplest, cheajKsst, 
and liest Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches iicr minute. Liberal induce¬ 
ments to AgenU. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Loui.s, Mo. 


The foreign nnd dome«tic de- 
luniid for Perry Davis k Son^s givat 
medicine — the Pain Killer — was never before »o 
large as it has been of late j and we think the tinae 
has arrived when the declaration may be made, 
without Uie possibility of refutation, that the city 
of Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, of the 
United States of America, has furnished the enrire 
habitable globe with a medicine, which, in point 
of universality of demand, extent of usefulness, 
complete eflSciency for all the purposes for which 
it is designed, and wide-spread, enduring popu¬ 
larity, has never been equalled by any medicine in 
Europe or America. 

The universality of the demand for the Pain 
Killer is a novel, interesting, and surprising feature 
in the history of this mediijipe. Its ^^fame has 
gone out” into every quarter of the habitable 
globe. The Piun Killer Is now regularly sold in 
large and steadily fncrra^ing’ quantities, not only 
to general agents in every State and Territory of 
the Union, and every Ihvvince of British America, 
but to Buenos Ayres, Brazil, Uraguay, Peru, Chili, 
nnd other South American States, to the Sandwich 
Islands, to Cuba, and other West India Islands ; to 
England and Continental Europe; to Mozambique, 
.Madagascar, Zanzibar, and other African lands ; to 
Australia and Calcutta, Raugoon, and other places 
in India. It has also been sent to China, and we 
doubt if there is any foreign port, or any inland 
city in Africa or Asia, which is frequented by 
.\mcrican and European missionaries, travellers, 
or traders, into which the Pain Killer has not 
been introduced and been sought after. 

The extent of its usefulness is another great fea¬ 
ture of this remarkable medicine. It Is not only 
the best thing ever known, as everybody will con¬ 
fess, for bruise, cuts, burns, etc., but for dysentery 
or cholera, or ^ny sort of bowel complaint, it is a i 
remedy unsurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of I 
action. In the great cities of British India, and in 
the West India I-slands and other hot climates, it 
has become the standard medicine for all such com- , 
plaints, as well as for dyspepsia, liver complaints, 
and other kindred disorders. For coughs and 
colds, canker, asthma, and rheumatic difficulties, 
it has been proved by the most abundant and con¬ 
vincing trials and testimony to be an invaluable 
medicine. The proprietors are in jMMsesiiion of 
letters from persons of the highest character and 
responsibility, testifying in unequivocal terms to 
the cures effected, and the satisfactory results pro- 
duoeil, in an almost endless variety of cases, by the 
use of this great medicine.— Providence Adver¬ 
tiser. 
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ON THE WING. 

A Book for Tonng Sportsmen. 

By JoHW Bumstzad. 

Eichly Ulastrated. 1 toL 16mo. $2^0. 

This book, prepared by one of the best sports¬ 
men of Mew England, treats of aU the principal 
enbjecis that engage the attention of a sports¬ 
man. It is eminently a practical book, containing 
much valuable information respecting the various 
styles of weapons now In use, —how they are 
mode, and what oonsUtntes the superiority of one 
weapon over another. 

The author's long experience has enabled him to 
gather much that is necessary fbr every sportsman 
to know, respecting the habits and haunts of the 
many varieties of game-birds found in our Northern 
States, —the Woodcock, the Quail, and the Par¬ 
tridge, as well as the game-birds and waterfowl of 
Mew England. The observations of the author, 
however, apply to sporting everywhere. The vol¬ 
ume Is fully and appropriately Illustrated. 

*,* For so/s ^ oil EookttUen. Sent, 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publiahere, 

BIELBS, OSeOOB, lu CO., Boston, 

And 713 Broadway, Mew York. 


I Wheeler’s Diotioxiary of liction. 

! A DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED 
! NAMES OF FICTION. By William 

A. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12 mo. $ 2 . 60 . 

This Dictionary has been welcomed by 
critics as a work of very great value and 
interest both to scholars and nneral readers. 
It explains many of the allusions so fre¬ 
quently occurring in modem literature,—the 
names of the Greek, Boman^ Norse, and 
Hindu Mythologies; noted Fictitious Persons 
and Places, so interwoven with the best re¬ 
cent literature of England and Amerlci^ and 
1 those of most general interest in the litera¬ 
ture of other modem nations; Nicknames of 
eminent characters in pi^itical and literary 
history, and those applied to parties and 
sects. 

" It is a work etti generis ; alt the flowers firom 
the field of romance mingled together.” — H. W. 
Losofbllow. 

“It is fhll of good matter.” — O. 8. Hillasd. 

“ I regard it as one of the most valuable works 
> of reference in our language.” — S. Austin Alu- 
Boarx, Author of “ A Dictionary of Authors^* 

“ As a book fbr mlsoellaoeous reading, it to full of 
' pleasant surprises; as a book of reference, it to dif¬ 
ficult to conceive now any lover of literature can 
do without IL”— Boston ThxmseripL 

For sals by the Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

I FIELDS, OSGOOD, CO., Borton. 
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POPULAR NEW EDITIONS. 


Cheap and Poptdar Edition, 

BliSlE TENNERS A Romaace of 
Deatiay. By Olivbr Wbni>h.l Holmo. 
1 vol. lOmo. $ 2.00. 

“This talc contains some of the best of Dr. 
Holmes’s good thiim. He has lavished upon it 
much close, fine observation, and it teems with 
his peculiar excellences. It is marked by his 
most sparkling wit, and his most elusive humor, 
with here and there a touch of the truest pathos.” 
— Boston TraveUer, 

Cheap Illustrated Edition, 

TOM BROWN’9 8CHOOE-DAYS 
AT BUGBV. By Thomam Hughbb. 
1 vol. lOmo. With Illustrations by Larkin 
G. Mbad. $1.26. 

“One of the most delightful, and at the same 
time true, pictures of the better sort of schoolboy 
life ever published.”— London Spectator. 

Popular pdition. 

THE RECREATIONS of a COUN¬ 
TRY PARSON. First and Second 
Series. 2vol8. 16mo. $1.25 each. 

One of the best of American critics says: “The 
plain, unadorned style, sound philosophy and ar¬ 
gument, and the attractive and beautiful garb 
which be throws around the humblest snl^ect, 
mark the author of these * Recreations ' as the Ad¬ 
dison of to-day *, fit to be a companion with Sterne 
and Steele and Johnson, who originated the pur¬ 
est models of the genuine English essay.” 

THE EIFE OF HORACE OBEE- 

li£ IT. By Jamks Parton. Revised and 
enlarged edition. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, Il¬ 
lustrated. $ 3.00. 

This is a new and revised edition of a well- 
known and popular book, for some years out of 
print. It to bnm^ down to a recent date, and is 
embellished with various illustrations, among which 
to a late steel portrait of Horace Greeley. The 
volume is uniform with the edition of Mr. Parton's 
works published by Messrs. Fields Osgood, h Go. 


liUClIiB. By OwRN Mbrcdith. Diamond 
Edition. Flinted from handsome tyP^» 
neatly bound. $ 1.00. 

For sale b^ aU Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, 
on rceiept of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston, 

and 718 Broadway, New York. 


fpHE BRAWNVIULB PAPERS. By 
X Mosks Corr Ttlbr. $1.60. 

“It is difficult to conceive how so much good 
sensible information on the subject of muscular ex¬ 
ercise could have been pot Into a more readable 
form. In his sparkle and vivacity, as well as in 
the wide range of his information and genuine 
sympathy with hto subject. Prof. Tyler reminds 
one strongly of Dr. 0. W. Holmes, whose writings 
on subjects that involve the ddlcatc truths of hu¬ 
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VoL. V. JULY, 1869 . No. VII. 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CRUISE OF THE DOLPHIN. 

T was spring again. The snow had faded away 
like a dream, and we were awakened, so to 
speak, by the sudden chirping of robins in our 
back garden. Marvellous transformation of 
snow-drifts into lilacs, wondrous miracle of the 
unfolding leaf! We read in the Holy Book 
how our Saviour, at the marriage-feast, changed 
the water into wine; we pause and wonder; 
but every hour a greater miracle is wrought at 
our very feet, if we have but eyes to see it. 

I had now been a year at Rivermouth. If 
you do not know what sort of a boy I was, it 
is not because I have n’t been frank with you. 
Of my progress at school I say little ; for this 
is a story, pure and simple, and not a treatise 
on education. Behold me, however, well up in 
most of the classes. I have worn my Latin 
grammar into tatters, and am in the first book 
of Virgil. I interlard my conversation at home 
with easy quotations from that poet, and im¬ 
press Captain Nutter with a lofty notion of 
my learning. I am likewise translating Les 
Aventures de T^ldmaque from the French, and shall tackle Blair’s Lectures 
the next term. I am ashamed of my crude composition about The Horse, 
and can do better now. Sometimes my head almost aches with the variety 

Entered a cco rding to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Fields, Osgood, & Co., in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 
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of my knowledge. I consider Mr. Grimshaw the greatest scholar that ever 
lived, and I don’t know which I would rather be,—a learned man like him, 
or a circus-rider. 

My thoughts revert to this particular spring more frequently than to any 
other period of my boyhood, for it was marked by an event that left an indel¬ 
ible impression on my memory. As I pen these pages, I feel that I am 
writing of something which happened yesterday, so vividly it all comes back 
to me. 

Every Rivermouth boy looks upon the sea as being in some way mixed up 
with his destiny. While he is yet a baby lying in his cradle, he hears the 
dull, far-off boom of the breakers ; when he is older, he wanders by the sandy 
shore, watching the waves that come plunging up the beach like white¬ 
maned sea-horses, as Thoreau calls them ; his eye follows the lessening sail 
as it fades into the blue horizon, and he burns for the time when he shall 
stand on the quarter-deck of his own ship, and go sailing proudly across that 
mysterious waste of waters. 

Then the town itself is full of hints and flavors of the sea. The gables 
and roofs of the houses facing eastward are covered with red rust, like the 
flukes of old anchors ; a salty smell pervades the air, and dense gray fogs, 
the very breath of Ocean, periodically creep up into the quiet streets and en¬ 
velop everything. The terrific storms that lash the coast; the kelp and 
spars, and sometimes the bodies of drowned men, tossed on shore by the 
scornful waves; the shipyards, the wharves, and the tawny fleet of fishing- 
smacks yearly fitted out at Rivermouth, — these things, and a hundred other, 
feed the imagination and fill the brain of every healthy boy with dreams of 
adventure. He learns to swim almost as soon as he can walk ; he draws in 
with his mother’s milk the art of handling an oar: he is bom a sailor, what¬ 
ever he may turn out to be afterwards. 

To own the whole or a portion of a row-boat is his earliest ambition. No 
wonder that I, bom to this life, and coming back to it with freshest sympa¬ 
thies, should have caught the prevailing infection. No wonder I longed 
to buy a part of the trim little sail-boat Dolphin, which chanced just then to 
be in the market This was in the latter part of May. 

Three shares, at five or six dollars each, I forget which, had already been 
taken by Phil Adams, Fred Langdon, and Binny Wallace. The fourth and 
remaining share hung fire. Unless a purchaser could be found for this, the 
bargain was to fall through. 

I am afraid I required but slight urging to join in the investment I had 
four dollars and fifty cents on hand, and the treasurer of the Centipedes ad¬ 
vanced me the balance, receiving my silver pencil-case as ample security. It 
was a proud moment when I stood on the wharf with my partners, inspect¬ 
ing the Dolphin, moored at the foot of a very slippery flight of steps. She 
was painted white with a green stripe outside, and on the stem a yellow dol¬ 
phin, with its scarlet mouth wide open, stared with a surprised expression at 
its own reflection in the water. The boat was a great bargain. 

I whirled my cap in the air, and ran to the stairs leading down from the 
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whai^ when a hand was laid gently on my shoulder. I turned, and faced 
Captain Nutter. I never saw such an old sharp-eye as he was in those 
days. 

I knew he would n’t be angry with me for buying a row-boat; but I also 
knew that the little bowsprit suggesting a jib, and the tapering mast ready 
for its few square yards of canvas, were trifles not likely to meet his approval. 
As as rowing on the river, among the wharves, was concerned, the Cap¬ 
tain had long since withdrawn his decided objections, having convinced him¬ 
self^ by going out with me several times, that I could manage a pair of sculls 
as well as anybody. 

I was right in my surmises. He commanded me, in the most emphatic 
terms, never to go out in the Dolphin without leaving the mast in the boat¬ 
house. This curtailed my anticipated sport, but the pleasure of having a pull 
whenever I wanted it remained. I never disobeyed the Captain’s orders 
touching the sail, though I sometimes extended my row beyond the points 
he had indicated. 

The river was dangerous for sail-boats. Squalls, without the slightest 
warning, were of frequent occurrence; scarcely a year passed that six or 
seven persons were not drowned under the very windows of the town, and 
these, oddly enough, were generally sea-captains, who either did not under¬ 
stand the river, or lacked the skill to handle a small craft 

A knowledge of such disasters, one of which I witnessed, consoled me 
somewhat when I saw Phil Adams skimming over the water in a spanking 
breeze with every stitch of canvas set There were few better yachtsmen 
than Phil Adams. He usually went sailing alone, for both Fred Langdon 
and Binny Wallace were under the same restrictions I was. 

Not long after the purchase of the boat, we planned an excursion to Sand- 
peep Island, the last of the islands in the harbor. We proposed to start 
early in the morning, and return with the tide in the moonlight Our only 
difficulty was to obtain a whole day’s exemption from school, the customary 
half-holiday not being long enough for our picnic. Somehow, we could n’t 
work it; but fortune arranged it for us. I may say here, that, whatever else 
I did, I never played truant (“ hookey ” we called it) in my life. 

One afternoon the four owners of the Dolphin exchanged significant 
glances when Mr. Grimshaw announced from the desk that there would be 
no school the following day, he having just received intelligence of the death 
of his uncle in Boston. I was sincerely attached to Mr. Grimshaw, but I am 
afimd that the death of his uncle did not affect me as it ought to have done. 

We were up before sunrise the next morning, in order to take advan¬ 
tage of the flood tide, which waits for no man. Our preparations for the 
cruise were made the previous evening. In the way of eatables and drink¬ 
ables, we had stored in the stem of the Dolphin a generous bag of hard¬ 
tack (for the chowder), a piece of pork to fiy the cunners in, three gigantic 
apple-pies (bought at Pettingil’s), half a dozen lemons, and a keg of spring- 
water, — the last-named article we slung over the side, to keep it cool, as 
soon as we got under way. The crockery and the bricks for our camp- 
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Stove we placed in the bows with the groceries, which included sugar, pep¬ 
per, salt, and a bottle of pickles. Phil Adams contributed to the outfit a 
small tent of unbleached cotton cloth, under which we intended to take our 
nooning. 

We unshipped the mast, threw in an extra oar, and were ready to embark. 
I do not believe that Christopher Columbus, when he started on his rather 
successful voyage of discovery, felt half the responsibility and importance 
that weighed upon me as I sat on the middle seat of the Dolphin, with my 
oar resting in the row-lock. I wonder if Christopher Columbus quietly 
slipped out of the house without letting his estimable family know what he 
was up to ? 

Charley Marden, whose father had promised to cane him if he ever stepjjed 
foot on sail or row boat, came down to the wharf in a sour-grape humor, to 
see us off. Nothing would tempt him to go out on the river in such a crazy 
clam-shell of a boat He pretended that he did not expect to behold us alive 
again, and tried to throw a wet blanket over the expedition. 

“ Guess you ’ll have a squally time of it,” said Charley, casting off the 
painter. “ I ’ll drop in at old Newbury’s ” (Newbury was the parish under¬ 
taker) “ and leave word, as I go along ! ” 

“ Bosh ! ” muttered Phil Adams, sticking the boat-hook into the string- 
piece of the wharf, and sending the Dolphin half a dozen yards towards the 
current. 

How calm and lovely the river was ! Not a ripple stirred on the glassy 
surface, broken only by the sharp cutwater of our tiny craft The sun, as 
round and red as an August moon, was by this time peering above the water¬ 
line. 

The town had drifted behind us, and we were entering among the group of 
islands. Sometimes we could almost touch with our boat-hook the shelving 
banks on either side. As we neared the mouth of the harbor, a little breeze 
now and then wrinkled the blue water, shook the spangles from the foliage, 
and gently lifted the spiral mist-wreaths that still clung along shore. The 
measured dip of our oars and the drowsy twitterings of the birds seemed to 
mingle with, rather than break, the enchanted silence that reigned about us* 

The scent of the new clover comes back to me now% as I recall that deli¬ 
cious morning when we floated away in a fairy boat down a river like a 
dream ! 

The sun was well up when the nose of the Dolphin nestled against the 
snow-white bosom of Sandpeep Island. This island, as I have said before, 
was the last of the cluster, one side of it being washed by the sea. We 
landed on the river side, the sloping sands and quiet water affording us a 
good place to moor the boat 

It took us an hour or two to transport our stores to the spot selected for 
the encampment Having pitched our tent, using the five oars to support 
the canvas, we got out our lines, and went down the rocks seaward to fish, 
it was early for cunners, but we were lucky enough to catch as nice a mess 
as ever you saw. A cod for the chowder was not so easily secured. At last 
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Binny Wallace hauled in a plump little fellow crusted all over with flaky 
silver. 

To skin the fish, build our fireplace, and cook the dinner kept us busy 
the next two hours. The fresh air and the exercise had given us the appe¬ 
tites of wolves, and we were about famished by the time the savory mixture 
was ready for our clam-shell saucers. 

I shall not insult the rising generation on the seaboard by telling them 
how delectable is a chowder compounded and eaten in this Robinson Crusoe 
fashion. As for the boys who live inland, and know naught of such marine 
feasts, my heart is full of pity for them. What wasted lives ! Not to know 
the delights of a clam-bake, not to love chowder, to be ignorant of lob- 
scouse ! 

How happy we were, we four, sitting cross-legged in the crisp salt grass, 
with the invigorating sea-breeze blowing gratefully through our hair 1 What 
a joyous thing was life, and how far oflf seemed death, — death, that lurks in 
all pleasant places, and was so near ! 

The banquet finished, Phil Adams drew forth fi*om his pocket a handful of 
sweet-fern cigars ; but as none of the party could indulge without imminent 
risk of becoming sick, we all, on one pretext or another, declined, and Phil 
smoked by himself. 

The wind had freshened by this, and we found it comfortable to put on the 
jackets which had been thrown aside in the heat of the day. We strolled 
along the beach and gathered large quantities of the fairy-woven Iceland moss, 
which, at certain seasons, is washed to these shores ; then we played at ducks 
and drakes, and then, the sun being sufficiently low, we went in bathing. 

Before our bath was ended a slight change had come over the sky and 
sea; fleecy-white clouds scudded here and there, and a muffled moan from 
the breakers caught our ears from time to time. While we were dress¬ 
ing, a few hurried drops of rain came lisping down, and we adjourned to the 
tent to await the passing of the squall 

« We ’re all right, anyhow,” said Phil Adams. “ It won’t be much of a 
blow, and we ’41 be as snug as a bug in a rug, here in the tent, particularly if 
we have that lemonade which some of you fellows were going to make.” 

By an oversight, the lemons had been left in the boat Binny Wallace 
volunteered to go for them. 

“ Put an extra stone on the painter, Binny,” said Adams, calling after 
him ; ** it would be awkward to have the Dolphin give us the slip and return 
to port minus her passengers.” 

“ That it would,” answered Binny, scrambling down the rocks. 

Sandpeep Island is diamond-shaped, — one point running out into the sea, 
and the other looking towards the town. Our tent was on the river-side. 
Though the Dolphin was also on the same side, it lay out of sight by the 
beach at the farther extremity of the island. 

Binny Wallace had been absent five or six minutes, when we heard him 
calling our several names in tones that indicated distress or surprise, we 
could not tell which. Our first thought was, “ The boat has broken adrift! ” 
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We sprung to our feet and hastened down to the beach. On turning the 
bluflf which hid the mooring-place from our view, we found the conjecture 
correct Not only was the Dolphin afloat, but poor little Binny Wallace 
was standing in the bows with his arms stretched helplessly towards us, — 
drifting out to sea ! 



" Head the boat in shore ! ” shouted Phil Adams. 

Wallace ran to the tiller ; but the slight cockle-shell merely swung round 
and drifted broadside on. O, if we had but left a single scull in the Dol¬ 
phin ! 

“ Can you swim it ? ” cried Adams, desperately, using his hand as a speak¬ 
ing-trumpet, for the distance between the boat and the island widened mo¬ 
mently. 

Binny Wallace looked down at the sea, which was covered with white 
caps, and made a despairing gesture. He knew, and we knew, that the 
stoutest swimmer could not live forty seconds in those angry waters. 

A wild, insane light came into Phil Adams’s eyes, as he stood knee-deep 
in boiling surf, and for an instant I think he meditated plunging into the 
ocean after the receding boat. 

The sky darkened, and an ugly look stole rapidly over the broken surface 
of the sea. 

Binny Wallace half rose from his seat in the stem, and waved his hand to 
us in token of farewell. In spite of the distance, increasing every instant, 
we could see his face plainly. The anxious expression it wore at first had 
passed. It was pale and meek now, and I love to think there was a kind of 
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halo about it, like that which painters place around the forehead of a saint 
So he drifted away. 

The sky grew darker and darker. It was only by straining our eyes 
through the unnatural twilight that we could keep the Dolphin in sight 
The figure of Binny Wallace was no longer visible, for the boat itself had 
dwindled to a mere white dot on the black water. Now we lost it, and our 
hearts stopped throbbing; and now the speck appeared again, for an instant, 
on the crest of a high wave. 

Finally, it went out like a spark, and we saw it no more. Then we gazed 
at each other, apd dared not speak. 

Absorbed in following the course of the boat, we had scarcely noticed the 
huddled inky clouds that sagged down all around us. From these threaten¬ 
ing masses, seamed at intervals with pale lightning, there now burst a heavy 
peal of thunder that shook the ground under our feet A sudden squall 
struck the sea, ploughing deep white furrows into it, and at the same instant 
a single piercing shriek rose above the tempest, — the frightened cry of a 
gjull swooping over the island. How it startled us ! 

It was impossible to keep our footing on the beach any longer. The wind 
and the breakers would have swept us into the ocean if we had not clung to 
each other with the desperation of drowning men. Taking advantage of a 
momentary lull, we crawled up the sands on our hands and knees, and, paus¬ 
ing in the lee of the granite ledge to gain breath, returned to the camp, where 
we found that the gale had snapped all the fastenings of the tent but one. 
Held by this, the puffed-out canvas swayed in the wind like a balloon. It 
was a task of some difficulty to secure it, which we did by beating down the 
canvas with the oars. 

After several trials, we succeeded in setting up the tent on the leeward 
side of the ledge. ‘Blinded by the vivid flashes of lightning, and drenched by 
the rain, which fell in torrents, we crept, half dead with fear and anguish, un¬ 
der our flimsy shelter. Neither the anguish nor the fear was on our own 
account, for we were comparatively safe, but for poor little Binny Wallace, 
driven out to sea in the merciless gale. We shuddered to think of him in 
that frail shell, drifting on and on to his grave, the sky rent with lightning 
over his head, and the green abysses yawning beneath him. We fell to cry¬ 
ing, the three of us, and cried I know not how long. 

Meanwhile the storm raged with augmented fury. We were obliged to 
hold on to the ropes of the tent to prevent it blowing away. The spray from 
the river leaped several yards up the rocks and clutched at us malignantly. 
The very island trembled with the concussions of the sea beating upon it, 
and at times 1 fancied that it had broken loose fi*om its foundation, and was 
floating off with us. The breakers, streaked with angry phosphorus, were 
fearful to look at 

The wind rose higher and higher, cutting long slits in the tent, through 
which the rain poured incessantly. To complete the sum of our miseries, 
the night was at hand. It came down suddenly, at last, like a curtain, shut¬ 
ting in Sandpeep Island from all the world. 
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It was a dirty night, as the sailors say. The darkness was something that 
coaid be felt as well as seen, — it pressed down upon one with a cold, clammy 
touch. Gazing into the hollow blackness, all sorts of imaginable shapes 
seemed to start forth from vacancy, — brilliant colors, stars, prisms, and 
dancing lights. What boy, lying awake at night, has not amused or ter¬ 
rified himself by peopling the spaces round his bed with these phenomena of 
his own eyes ? 

“ I say,” whispered Fred Langdon, at length, clutching my hand, “ don’t 
you see things — out there — in.the dark ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, — Binny Wallace’s face ! ” 

I added to my own nervousness by making this avowal; though for the 
last ten minutes I had seen little besides that star-pale face with its angelic 
hair and brows. First a slim yellow circle, like the nimbus round the moon, 
took shape and grew sharp against the darkness ; then this faded gradually, 
and there was the Face, wearing the same sad, sweet look it wore when he 
waved his hand to us across the awful water. This optical illusion kept re¬ 
peating itself. 

“ And I, too,” said Adams. “ I see it every now and then, outside there. 
What would n’t I give if it really was poor little Wallace looking in at us ! 
O boys, how shall we dare to go back to the town without him ? I’ve 
wished a hundred times, since we’ve been sitting here, that I was in his 
place, alive or dead ! ” 

We dreaded the approach of morning as much as we longed for it. The 
morning would tell us alL Was it possible for the Dolphin to outride such 
a storm ? There was a light-house on Mackerel Reef, which lay directly in 
the course the boat had taken, when it disappeared. If the Dolphin had 
caught on this reef, perhaps Binny Wallace was safe. Perhaps his cries had 
been heard by the keeper of the light. The man owned a life-boat, and had 
rescued several people. Who could tell ? 

Such were the questions we asked ourselves again and again, as we lay in 
each other’s arms waiting for daybreak. What an endless night it was ! I 
have known months that did not seem so long. 

Our position was irksome rather than perilous ; for the day was certain to 
bring us relief from the town, where our prolonged absence, together with 
the storm, had no doubt excited the liveliest alarm for our safety. But the 
cold, the darkness, and the suspense were hard to bear. 

Our soaked jackets had chilled us to the bone. To keep warm, we lay 
huddled together so closely that we could hear our hearts beat above the 
tumult of sea and sky. 

We used to laugh at Fred Langdon for always carrying in his pocket a 
small vial of essence of peppermint or sassafras,- a few drops of which, sprin¬ 
kled on a lump of loaf-sugar, he seemed to consider a great luxury. I don’t 
know what would have become of us at this crisis, if it had n’t been for that 
omnipresent bottle of hot stuff. We poured the stinging liquid over our 
sugar, which had kept dry in a sardine-box, and warmed ourself with fie- 
quent doses. 
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After four or five hours the rain ceased, the wind died away to a moan, and 
the sea — no longer raging like a maniac — sobbed and sobbed with a pite¬ 
ous human voice all along the coast. And well it might, after that night’s 
work. Twelve sail of the Gloucester fishing fleet had gone down with every 
soul on board, just outside of Whale’s-back light. Think of the wide grief 
that follows in the wake of one wreck; then think of the despairing women 
who wrung their hands and wept, the next morning, in the streets of Glou¬ 
cester, Marblehead, and Newcastle! 

Though our strength was nearly spent, we Were too cold to sleep. Once 
I sunk into a troubled doze, when I seemed to hear Charley Marden’s part¬ 
ing words, only it was the Sea that said them. After that I threw off the 
drowsiness whenever it threatened to overcome me. 

Fred Langdon was the earliest to discover a filmy, luminous streak in the 
sky, the first glimmering of sunrise. 

“ Look, it is nearly daybreak ! ” 

While we were following the direction of his finger, a sound of distant oars 
fell on our ears. 

We listened breathlessly, and as the dip of the blades became more audi¬ 
ble, we discerned two foggy lights, like will-o’-the-wisps, floating on the 
river. 

Running down to the water’s edge, we hailed the boats whh all our might 
The call was heard, for the oars rested a moment in the row-locks, and then 
pulled in towards the island. 

It was two boats from the town, in the foremost of which we could now 
make out the figures of Captain Nutter and Binny Wallace’s father. We 
shrunk back on seeing him. 

“ Thank God! ” cried Mr. Wallace, fervently, as he leaped from the 
wherry without waiting for the bow to touch the beach. 

But when he saw only three boys standing on the sands, his eye wandered 
restlessly about in quest of the foiuth ; then a deadly pallor overspread his 
features. 

Our story was soon told. A solemn silence fell upon the crowd of rough 
boatmen gathered round, interrupted only by a stifled sob from one poor old 
man, who stood apart from the rest. 

The sea was still running too high for any small boat to venture out; so 
it was arranged that the wherry should take us back to town, leaving the 
yawl, with a picked crew, to hug the island until daybreak, and then set forth 
in search of the Dolphin. 

Though it was barely sunrise when we reached town, there were a great 
many people assembled at the landing, eager for intelligence fi-om miss¬ 
ing boats. Two picnic parties had started down river the day before, just 
previous to the gale, and nothing had been heard of them. It turned out 
that the pleasure-seekers saw their danger in time, and ran ashore on one of 
the least exposed islands, where they passed the night. Shortly after our 
own arrival they appeared off Rivermouth, much to the joy of their friends, 
in two shattered, dismasted boats. 
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The excitement over, I was in a forlorn state, physically and mentally. 
Captain Nutter put me to bed between hot blankets, and sent Kitty Collins 
for the doctor. I was wandering in my mind, and fancied myself still on 
Sandpeep Island: now I gave orders to Wallace how to manage the boat, 
and now I cried because the rain was pouring in on me through the holes 
in the tent Towards evening a high fever set in, and it was many days 
before my grandfather deemed it prudent to tell me that the Dolphin had 
been found, floating keel upwards, four miles southeast of Mackerel Ree£ 

Poor little Binny Wallace! How strange it seemed, when I went to 
school again, to see that empty seat in the fifth row! How gloomy the play¬ 
ground was, lacking the sunshine of his gentle, sensitive face ! One day a 
folded sheet slipped from my algebra; it was the last note he ever wrote me. 
I could n^t read it for the tears. 

What a pang shot across my heart the afternoon it was whispered through 
the town that a body had been washed ashore at Grave Point, — the place 
where we bathed. We bathed there no more 1 How well I remember the 
funeral, and what a piteous sight it was afterwards to see his familiar name 
on a small headstone in the Old South Burying Ground ! 

Poor little Binny Wallace 1 Always the same to me. The rest of us have 
grown up into hard, worldly men, fighting the fight of life; but you are for¬ 
ever young, and gentle, and pure; a part of my own childhood that time can¬ 
not wither; always a little boy, always poor little Binny Wallace! 

T. B. Aldrich. 


LAWRENCE IN A COAL-MINE. 

D own, down went the car, steadily, but by no means so fast as when it 
bore no freight of human lives. Lawrence held tight to his little lamp 
with one hand, and to the brace with the other, while he tried to get some 
idea of the depth of the shaft, by reflecting that, if the partitions were taken 
out. Bunker Hill Monument would have made a very good plug for it 
“ Are you afraid ? ” said Owen, laughing. “ A terrible accident happened 
in a shaft near here the other day ” ; and a shadow passed over his face at 
the recollection. “ A crowd of men were going into the mines one morn¬ 
ing. They did n’t like to wait, so seventeen of ’em piled on to one car at 
once. The rope broke, and they fell two hundred feet Fourteen got killed, 
and the other three got maimed for life.” 

" That’s a cheerful story to tell, when we are half-way down a shaft,” said 
Mr. Qarence. 

“ I thought you said there were iron dogs to fall into these notches in the 
guides, and hold the car, if the rope should break,” said Lawrence. 
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“ The dogs would hold a loaded car that was going up, or a light load go¬ 
ing down,” said Owen. 

" Because,” added Mr. Clarence, ‘‘ a car going up must stop before it can 
fall; but, going down, it is already in motion, and if it has a heavy load on, 
it will break everything before it But here we are, all right Step out” 

Lawrence was at first so bewildered that he hardly knew which way to 
step. He seemed to have dropped suddenly into the heart of an immense, 
black, branching cavern. Strange noises filled his ears, and glancing lights 
moved like fireflies through the darkness. Then dim forms and sooty faces 
and shining eyes appeared around him. Everything had such an unearthly 
look, that for a moment he could have fancied that he was in the bottomless 
pit, and that these were its proper inhabitants. 

‘‘ Lean on me, look! ” said Owen, “'then you shall not black yourself.” 
So Lawrence got out of the car without rubbing his clothes against it 
** This way, look! ” cried Owen, again. “ There’s water ! ” 

The reservoir, or well, fi^om which the water of the mines was pumped, 
was directly beneath the car, at the foot of the shaft; and Lawrence thought 
he meant that In avoiding it he ran under a little streaming shower that 
dripped fi-om some point above, — which was, in fact, the water Owen had 
wished to warn him against 

“ What a stupid fellow I am I ” he exclaimed. “ There goes my light 1 ” 
— his little tea-pot of a lamp having been extinguished in his brief passage 
under the shower-bath. 

“ Never mind; I can light it,” said Owen; and whilst he was touching the 
flame of his own to the drenched wick, Lawrence had time to look about him 
and see more plainly where they were. 

He now perceived that the lights and the demons he had seen were men 
and boys with lamps on their caps, and that the sounds he heard were the 
shouts of mule-drivers and the tinkling of mule-bells, mingled with the noise 
of water felling into the welL 

“ Now you see where the loads of coal come fi^m,” said Mr. Qarence. 

The empty car in which they made the descent had already been pushed 
off from the carriage, along a track laid level with it; and now a loaded car, 
standing near by, was seized by men and boys, and pushed on. A bell-wire 
was then pulled (“ Signal for the engineer,” said Mr. Clarence), and up went 
the carriage, with the car on it, disappearing instantly in the darkness of the 
shaft 

“ Hark 1 ” said Mr. Clarence. And in a few seconds they heard the faint 
thunder-peal of a load of coal dumped into the breaker three hundred feet 
above. 

“ That *s disposing of a ton and a half of coal in short notice,” said Mr. 
Clarence. And almost while he was speaking the car dune down again 
empty. 

Then another car was pushed on, and sent up. There was a long row of 
loaded cars waiting on the track, and others were coming in little trains of 
four or five, drawn by mules, out of the depths of the cavern. The whole 
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made a picture which, seen by the dim light of the lamps, in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding blackness, had a strange fascination for the eyes of Lawrence. 

Mr. Clarence now put down his dog Muff, and told him to take care of 
himself. 

“ I should think he would get as dirty here as in the breaker,” said Law¬ 
rence. 

“ It’s a different kind of dirt,” said Mr. Clarence. “ It will be all on the 
outside, if he rubs against anything. But in the breaker he would get the 
coal-dust sifted into his wool, so it could never be washed out” 

‘‘ See here a minute,” said Owen ; and he led Lawrence to a frame of rough 
boards, like a box, set into the wall of the cavern. There were two holes in 
it, like a pair of great eyes, and he told Lawrence to look in through one of 
them. 

Lawrence climbed up on a ledge of slate, put his eye to the hole, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. He had expected to see nothing but 
darkness, in such a place; but it was like looking into a show-box. 

What do you see ? ” said Mr. Clarence. 

“ I see a little room, with a clock in it.” 

“ What time is it ? ” asked Owen. 

“ Ten minutes past three, — as plain as can be ! Where does the light 
come from on the face of the clock ? ” 

Lawrence looked around, and saw Owen at his side laughing. 

“ Where did it come from ? Look again,” said Owen. 

He looked again, and declared that the box was as dark as a pocket. 
Then in an instant it was lighted up again. Turning his head quickly, he 
saw Owen holding a lamp at the other hole. 

“ Why do you keep a clock boxed up in that way ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ It's handy, look ! ” said Owen. “ A man wants to know the time ; he 
puts his eye to one hole, and his lamp to the other, and there it is. If the 
clock was n’t boxed up, it would n’t be there to-morrow.” 

‘‘ I see,” said Lawrence, who understood that it would be stolen. 

A number of men, with lamps on their hats and tin pails in their hands, 
were coming along by the railroad track, and crowding near the shaft 

“They have got through work, and are wailing to go up,” said Owen. 

Half a dozen of them jumped into the next empty car that came down, the 
engineer was signalled to lift slowly, and up they went to the head of the 
shall. 

“ I see here but one set of cars going up and down,” said Lawrence. 

“ But at the head of the shaft they were moving on both sides.” 

“ We are working two veins of coal,” said Owen. “ This is what we call 
the Rock Vein; the other is the Diamond Vein, thirty feet above. The 
other cars stop there.” 

“ Thirty feet! and what is between the two veins ? ” 

“ Slate, mostly. There's always layers of sandstone, limestone, slate, clay, 
— one or all of ’em, — between the different coal veins,” said Owen. And 
seeing the astonishment of Lawrence, who, after all he had heard and read 
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on the subject, had but a faint idea of a coal formation, he continued* 

Fifty feet below this vein there is another, — what we call the Big Vein, — 
fourteen feet thick. Then there are five more veins below that There are 
two more above the Diamond. They will all pay to work, some day, after we 
get these two veins worked out Then there are several little veins be¬ 
sides.” 

“ By veinsy^ said Mr. Clarence, “ he means seams, or beds. Coal lies in 
layers, which can’t properly be caUed veins, though this is the term used 
everywhere in the anthracite regions, — except by my uncle and myself,” he 
addend, with pleasing vanity. “ Some minerals lie in streaks; and those are 
properly called veins. Go Into the soft-coal regions, and you won’t hear 
coal-beds called veinsP 

‘‘ Why are they called so here ? ” 

I suppose it is because the anthracite beds are so tumbled and broken up 
in some places. Just here you see them lying nearly on a level, or undulat¬ 
ing something like the surface of a hilly country. But go into mines where 
I have been! Some of the seams are perpendicular, or keeled over, or 
broken up by fiaults, so that it appears ridiculous to call them beds.” 

“ Are n’t the soft-coal beds tumbled up too ? ” 

‘‘ Nothing like the anthracite. They all lie as nearly level as these beds 
here. There’s a very pretty scientific fact connected with this difference in 
the two formations,” Mr. Clarence continued. “ Soft coal is more or less 
bituminous, while anthracite has no bitumen in it But there's no doubt 
but what they were both formed in the same way, and out of the same mate¬ 
rials. The ancient forests 1 told you of decayed in the water and made black 
mud, which a certain degree of heat and pressure condensed into soft coal. 
There the bituminous coal-fields were left, and were not much disturbed after¬ 
wards. But in the j^ithracite region there was subsequent volcanic action, 
which heaved and broke up the coal measures, and with its intense heat ex¬ 
pelled the bituminous matters and hardened the coal still more. The best 
evidence in support of this theory is, that here you have igneous rocks, — or 
rocks that were melted matter when they were heaved up from the bowels 
of the earth, — while in the bituminous regions you have none.” 

“ Are the anthracite regions as extensive as the bituminous ? ” 

“ My dear sir, nothing in comparison. The biggest part of the anthra¬ 
cite coal-field lies in Luzerne and Schuylkill Counties, here in Eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania ; while the bituminous coal-fields extend over nearly all the western 
portion of the State, and over large portions of other States, and over other 
parts of the world; though I believe,” added Mr. Clarence, “ that a littie 
anthracite is found, in the neighborhood of igneous rocks, in some bituminous 
regions. This is all Greek to you, is n’t it, my littie Welshman ? ” he said to 
Owen. 

“ I don’t understand an 3 rthing about it,” replied Owen, laughing. 

“ I knew it,” said Mr. Clarence. “ It is singular, — men who work in coal¬ 
mines all their lives generally know nothing more about the history of the 
coal formation than your day-laborers in Massachusetts. Some men who 
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call themselves mining engineers are just as ignorant Yet this Welsh boy 
can tell you all about the coal, as it lies in the mines, and the gangways and 
chambers are as £uniliar to him as the streets of your native village are to 
you. How thick, Owen, is this ‘ Rock Vein,’ as you call it ? ” 

“ Nine feet,” replied Owen, quickly. “ The Diamond Vein is seven feet.” 

“ All solid coal ? ” said Lawrence, looking at the black wall of the cavern. 

“ All but the slate in it The coal is in three benches,” said Owen. 

Then Lawrence had to ask what benches were; and Mr. Clarence was 
well pleased to be able to inform him. 

“ I told you how layers of slate occur in the coal-beds, did n’t I ? The bed 
may be even twenty or thirty feet thick, but it won’t be one clean body of 
coal Every two or three feet, or oftener, you come to a thin seam of slate 
running through it. The coal that lies in these natural divisions, betw'een 
the slate seams, we call benches. Here there is a roof of slate.” Mr. Clar¬ 
ence took the lamp from Lawrence’s hand, and held it high above their 
heads. “Then, between that and the bottom,”—passing the lamp down 
the wall — “ there are two slate seams; see if you can tell where they are.” 

“It all looks alike to me, coal or slate,” said Lawrence, his eye glancing 
along the uniform blackness of the walk “ Ah ! ” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ I see ! This little ridge ! Here must be one of the slate seams! and here 
is the other ! ” 

“ You would make a miner,” said Owen, smiling, as they walked on. 

“ hit you a miner ? ” Lawrence asked. 

“ My father is, and I mean to be. I come down at noon to bring his din¬ 
ner, and stop and help him sometimes.” 

“ Do you like it ? ” 

“ I like it well. If you work in the mines awhile,” said Owen, “ you never 
want to do anything else. ‘ Once a miner, always a miner,’ my father sa)rs.” 

“ Why so ? ” said Lawrence. 

“ The miner is his own boss, look,” said Owen, stopping, and facing the 
visitors, his bright Welsh eyes shining with animation under his lamp-hung 
cap. “ He can work, or he can sit stdl. He works six or eight hours a day, 
and earns good pay. It is never hot and it is never cold in the mines. It 
is about the same thing the year round. You work here a few years, then 
you go to work outside, and it is bad. You can’t stand the heat You can’t 
stand the cold. You are glad to get back into the mines.” 

They walked on again, keeping the car-track, between black walls of coal. 
“It is like a street railroad,” said Lawrence, — “only the track is narrow, 
and the street is n’t so wide as I thought it was.” 

“ This is what we call a gangway, or drift,” said Mr. Clarence. “ It is the 
main passage from the breasts or chambers to the shaft It is cut out just 
the depth of the coal-bed, and wide enough to accommodate the cars. In 
thin coal-beds, — they often work those that are only two or three feet thick, 
— they cut down enough of the top rock to make a passage for the cars.” 

“ And to give the miners room to work, I suppose,” said Lawrence. 

“ No,” said Owen; “ miners can work where a man can’t stand. My 
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£ither once worked in a coal-vein, in the old country, where he had to lie on 
his side when he used the pick. The vein was only a foot and a half thick; 
but he got out the coal.” 

Then why not invent a low car, that will carry Ae coal through low gang¬ 
ways, and save cutting out the rock ? ” said Lawrence. 

“ To invent a low car is easy enough,” said Mr. Clarence, with a laugh at 
his fnend’s simplicity; “ but it is n*t so easy to invent a low mule.” 

Owen laughed too. Lawrence was glad his blushes were hidden by the 
darkness of the drift. But, to show that he had not spoken so inconsider¬ 
ately as Mr. Clarence supposed, he retorted quickly, “Haul the cars by 
machinery ; — why not ? ” 

“ That’s not so bad an idea,” said Mr, Clarence, his respect for his friend’s 
intelligence somewhat restored. 

“ My father tells how, in the old country, women used to carry the coal 
out of the mines,” said Owen. “ The men mined it, and the women carried 
it A woman would carry a load of coal heavier than she was up slopes, 
or stairs; and maybe she would have a quarter of a mile to travel before 
she could put it down.” 

“ That is a horrible story ! ” said Lawrence, who had never seen women do 
hard work, and could scarcely believe that such things were tolerated in a 
Christian country. 

“ A reform, in this respect, has taken place in the British collieries, within 
a few years,” said Mr. Clarence. “Now a small steam-engine that bums 
only four or five tons of coal a day does work it would take five hundred 
women to do.” 

Lawrence concluded that steam was a good missionary, if it could convert 
people from such barbarous practices. 

“ It is the great agent of modem civilization,” said Mr. Clarence, in his 
eloquent way. “ Our steamships, railroads, factories, a thousand industrial 
enterprises, are dependent upon it; but what is steam itself dependent 
on ? Without coal, steam would be a limping cripple. This big black fel¬ 
low, in whose bed we noware, is doing a good share of the work of the world. 
Did I say four or five tons did the work of five hundred women ? It is a 
low estimate. Ten pounds of coal, economically applied to steam-power, are 
considered equal to a day’s work by one man. Then a ton and a half of coal 
may be set down as equal to the labor of one man for a year. I have seen a 
careful calculation, to that effect, in one of my uncle’s Ix^ks.” 

“ I wonder who first thought of digging out coal and burning it,” said 
Lawrence. 

“ Nobody knows who first used soft coal for fuel,” Mr. Clarence replied. 
“It has been in use in England for hundreds of years, though it was only 
after the forests began to disappear, and the steam-engine was invented, and 
gas-light came into fashion, that the immense coal-trade was developed 
which now makes the prosperity of that little island. This anthracite busi¬ 
ness is another thing. It has all been developed within fifty years, though 
there is evidence that the first blacksmiths in the country began to use the 
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call themselves mining engineers are just as ignorant. Yet this Welsh boy 
can tell you all about the coal, as it lies in the mines, and the gangways and 
chambers are as ^uniliar to him as the streets of your native village are to 
you. How thick, Owen, is this ‘ Rock Vein,’ as you call it ? ” 

“ Nine feet,” replied Owen, quickly. “ The Diamond Vein is seven feet” 

“ All solid coal ? ” said Lawrence, looking at the black wall of the cavern. 

“ All but the slate in it The coal is in three benches,” said Owen. 

Then Lawrence had to ask what benches were; and Mr. Clarence was 
well pleased to be able to inform him. 

“ I told you how layers of slate occur in the coal-beds, did n’t I ? The bed 
may be even twenty or thirty feet thick, but it won’t be one clean body of 
coal. Every two or three feet, or oftener, you come to a thin seam of slate 
running through it The coal that lies in these natural divisions, between 
the slate seams, we call benches. Here there is a roof of slate.” Mr. Clar¬ 
ence took the lamp from Lawrence’s hand, and held it high above their 
heads. “Then, between that and the bottom,”—passing the lamp down 
the wall — “ there are two slate seams; see if you can tell where they are.” 

“ It all looks alike to me, coal or slate,” said Lawrence, his eye glancing 
along the uniform blackness of the wall. “ Ah ! ” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ I see ! This little ridge ! Here must be one of the slate seams! and here 
is the other! ” 

“ You would make a miner,” said Owen, smiling, as they walked on. 

“ Are you a miner ? ” Lawrence asked. 

“ My father is, and I mean to be. I come down at noon to bring his din¬ 
ner, and stop and help him sometimes.” 

“ Do you like it ? ” 

“ I like it welL If you work in the mines awhile,” said Owen, “ you never 
want to do anything else. ‘ Once a miner, always a miner,’ my father says.” 

“ Why so ? ” said Lawrence. 

“ The miner is his own boss, look,” said Owen, stopping, and facing the 
visitors, his bright Welsh eyes shining with animation under his lamp-hung 
cap. “ He can work, or he can sit still. He works six or eight hours a day, 
and earns good pay. It is never hot and it is never cold in the mines. It 
is about the same thing the year round. You work here a few years, then 
you go to work outside, and it is bad. You can’t stand the heat. You can’t 
stand the cold. You are glad to get back into the mines.” 

They walked on again, keeping the car-track, between black walls of coal 
“It is like a street railroad,” said Lawrence, — “only the track is narrow, 
and the street is n’t so wide as I thought it was.” 

“ This is what we call a gangway, or drift,” said Mr. Clarence. “ It is the 
main passage from the breasts or chambers to the shaft. It is cut out just 
the depth of the coal-bed, and wide enough to accommodate the cars. In 
thin coal-beds, — they often work those that are only two or three feet thick, 
— they cut down enough of the top rock to make a passage for the cars.” 

“ And to give the miners room to work, I suppose,” said Lawrence. 

“ No,” said Owen; “ miners can work where a man can’t stand. My 
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£ither once worked in a coal-vein, in the old country, where he had to lie on 
his side when he used the pick. The vein was only a foot and a half thick; 
but he got out the coal.” 

" Then why not invent a low car, that will carry the coal through low gang¬ 
ways, and save cutting out the rock ? ” said Lawrence. 

“ To invent a low car is easy enough,” said Mr. Clarence, with a laugh at 
his friend’s simplicity; “ but it is n’t so easy to invent a low mule.” 

Owen laughed too. Lawrence was glad his blushes were hidden by the 
darkness of the drift But, to show that he had not spoken so inconsider¬ 
ately as Mr. Clarence supposed, he retorted quickly, “ Haul the cars by 
machinery; — why not ? ” 

“ That’s not so bad an idea,” said Mr. Clarence, his respect for his friend’s 
intelligence somewhat restored. 

“ My fother tells how, in the old country, women used to carry the coal 
out of the mines,” said Owen. " The men mined it, and the women carried 
it A woman would carry a load of coal heavier than she was up slopes, 
or stairs; and maybe she would have a quarter of a mile to travel before 
she could put it down.” 

" That is a horrible story ! ” said Lawrence, who had never seen women do 
hard work, and could scarcely believe that such things were tolerated in a 
Christian country. 

“ A reform, in this respect, has taken place in the British collieries, within 
a few years,” said Mr. Clarence. "Now a small steam-engine that bums 
only four or five tons of coal a day does work it would take five hundred 
women to do.” 

Lawrence concluded that steam was a good missionary, if it could convert 
people from such barbarous practices. 

" It is the great agent of modem civilization,” said Mr. Clarence, in his 
eloquent way. " Our steamships, railroads, foctories, a thousand industrial 
enterprises, are dependent upon it; but what is steam itself dependent 
on ? Without coal, steam would be a limping cripple. This big black fel¬ 
low, in whose bed we noware, is doing a good share of the work of the world. 
Did I say four or five tons did the work of five hundred women ? It is a 
low estimate. Ten pounds of coal, economically applied to steam-power, are 
considered equal to a day’s work by one man. Then a ton and a half of coal 
may be set down as equal to the labor of one man for a year. I have seen a 
careful calculation, to that effect, in one of my uncle’s books.” 

" I wonder who first thought of digging out coal and burning it,” said 
Lawrence. 

" Nobody knows who first used soft coal for fuel,” Mr. Qarence replied. 
“ It has been in use in England for hundreds of years, though it was only 
after the forests began to disappear, and the steam-engine was invented, and 
gas-light came into foshion, that the immense coal-trade was developed 
which now makes the prosperity of that little island. This anthracite busi¬ 
ness is another thing. It has all been developed within fifty years, though 
there is evidence that the first blacksmiths in the country began to use the 
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stone coal, as it was called (anthracite is only a Greek woro for the same 
thing), a hundred years ago. It took the rest of the world half a century to 
find out how to bum the thing. Neither philosophers nor fools could make 
a fire of it, in a common stove or fireplace. Bituminous coal will kindle and 
burn with a flame like wood ; but hard coal required different treatment, and 
a peculiar kind of grate. Then, when it did bum, it was found superior to 
any other coal for many purposes. Though hard to kindle, it makes an in¬ 
tense. heat, and no smoke. And now,” Mr. Clarence concluded, “ though it 
is confined to so small an area, compared with the vast fields of bituminous 
coal, there is about as much anthracite mined in this State, every year, as 
there is of other coal.” 

Meanwhile, the boys walked on through the black gangway, which seemed 
interminable to Lawrence. It was lighted only by the two little lamps they 
carried, which made a dim halo about them, in the midst of darkness that 
retreated slowly before, and followed close behind, as they moved on. 
Occasionally, little incidents diversified the gloomy monotony of the trip. 
Now they approached a faintly-shining beam, seen afar off in the cavernous 
darkness, which grew to a little yellow glow in a comer, as they came near, 
and proved to be the light of a tiny lamp on the ground, close under the wall 
of coaL Sitting near it, between two stout wooden props supporting the 
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slate roof^ was a boy, who seemed at first glance a mere imp of d^kness. 
He was not more than nine or ten years old, and O so small and black ! He 
seemed to be playing with something on a black slab of slate, between him 
and the lamp. On coming up to him, what was Lawrence’s surprise to see 
that the little fellow was alnusing himself, there in the solitude of the mine, 
with a pack of cards almost as black as his hngers. 

Close by was a large wooden door which completely closed the gangway, 
— “ to shut oflf the air-current, and force it in another .direction,” Mr. Clar¬ 
ence said, — and this child was the doorkeeper. 

“ Are n’t you lonesome here ? ” Lawrence asked. 

" Not much,” the urchin replied, looking up with a grin. “ It ain’t so nice 
when my lamp bums out, and I can’t get oiL But the miUe-teams are pass¬ 
ing all the time.” 

While he was speaking the shout of a driver was heard, and a light was 
seen approaching. Then appeared a train of empty cars, accompanied by a 
boy, with the usual lamp on his hat The child sprang to his feet, and threw 
the gate open ; Owen and the two visitors stepped aside between the props 
of the gangway ; the train passed through, the driver shouting to the tramp¬ 
ling mules, and the great door flapped together again. 

The visitors and their guide soon followed the train, while the little fellow 
returned to his cheerful game of cards. 

“ How I pity him 1 ” said Lawrence. “ I wish I could give him something 
to amuse him, alone there in the dark ! ” 

“ He is well enough off,” laughed Owen. ** He is happy. You should 
hear my father tell of boys in the mines of the old country, who can’t even 
have a light” 

Along a channel beside the gangway flowed a rivulet towards the shaft, — 
its low, gentle ripple sounding hollow and strange in those dismal depths. 
That was all the noise they heard for some distance, as they walked on. 
Then suddenly came a terrific thunder-peal, which seemed to shake the earth, 
and made Lawrence for a moment think the roof was coming down upon 
their heads. 

“ Now here we are, look I ” was all the comment Owen made upon this 
little incident, which might well startle a stranger. 

They passed a railroad switch, and followed a side track, which turned off 
into what seemed a winding cavern. It was narrow at the entrance, but it 
grew wider and wider, as they advanced. All was dark before them at first, 
but as they kept on around the curve of the track, dim lights appeared, glim¬ 
mering through a thick, bluish cloud. The broad, flat roof was supported by 
rows of wooden props. Beside the car-track were heaps of slate that had 
been taken out of the coal. And now Lawrence, if he had not already 
guessed the nature ofihe explosion he had heard, was made aware of it by 
the strong odor of blasting-powder which swept over him with a cloud 
of smoke. 

“ This is what we call a chamber, or breast,” said Mr. Clarence. 

At the further end of it, where the lights were, seventy-five or eighty yards 
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from th^ entrance, two men were at work in the thickest of the smoke. One 
was clearing away the fragments which the blast had blown out from the bot¬ 
tom of the coal-seam. This was the miner’s “ laborer.” The other was ex¬ 
amining the opening that had just been made, and evidently studying how to 
place his next charge of powder. This was the miner himself. Both were 
begrimed with powder-smoke and coal-dust, the effect of which was height¬ 
ened, to Lawrence’s imagination, by the cloud and stench in which they 
worked. 



Owen stepped nimbly over the rubbish, the others following, — all but 
Muff. Mr. Clarence had left him, with his cane, at the entrance to the cham¬ 
ber. Then Owen astonished Lawrence very much by saying quietly, as 
the miner turned and looked at them, with an honest, kindly face under its 
grime,— 

“ This is my father.” 

Lawrence was, in fact, taken so much by surprise at this introduction, that 
he offered to shake hands, — an evidence of weakness on his part that once 
more, for the moment, quite lost him the respect of his friend, Mr. Clarence. 

The sensible Welshman declined the honor, showing his blackened hands, 
and said, ‘‘ You have come to see the coal-mines, have you ? ” 
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Lawrence said he had, and began to ask questions with regard to the man¬ 
ner in which the coal was got out 

" It is very simple, look ! ” replied the miner. (The father, like the son, 
had an odd way of throwing in that little word look^ when he was speaking.) 
“ You put in your charge of powder, and blow it out” 

‘‘ Do you have to blow all of it ? ” 

“ Every yard. I work under the vein, look. I work out here a space, at 
the bottom, about five feet high, and twelve feet deep. Then I put in a 
heavy charge above, and blow down the top.” 

“ How much coal do you blow out at a time ! ” 

“ A couple of tons or so, when I am working out the bottom. Then when 
I blow down the top, I get a good many tons, sometimes.” 

‘‘ You must drill pretty deep for that.” 

“ Yes, we sink the drill five or six feet generally, to get a good blast. 
There’s everything in taking advantage of the way the coal lays. It isn’t 
like mining soft coal, look. There you work under the bottom bench with a 
pick, and then break down the rest from the top with wedges. You don’t 
blast at all, only when the rock is in your way.” 

“What sound is that ?” asked Lawrence. 

Both men had stopped work for the moment; and now could be heard a 
regular, dull click-click-cHck^ which seemed to be somewhere in the solid 
wall of coal close beside them. 

“ That is the miner drilling in the next chamber.” 

“ How far off is he ? ” 

“ About twenty feet. He keeps his breast along about even witrf mine. 
We are in, now, about two hundred and fifty feet from the gangway.” 

“ How deep do you drive your chambers ? ” 

“About three hundred feet along here. Sometimes we go deeper, and 
sometimes not so deep.” 

“ Then how do you get out the coal beyond ? ” 

“ Drive breasts from other gangways,” said the miner.’ 

Lawrence could have remained a long time watching him at his work, and 
talking with him ; but Owen suggested that they had a great deal yet to see, 
and that it was getting late. So they took leave of the miner, and started to 
go back to the entrance to the chamber, where Mr. Clarence had left Muff. 

J, T, Trowbridge, 
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IN THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

I HAD long promised my little friend Veronica to take her to sp>end an 
afternoon in the Happy Valley, or the Wilderness, for we call it, indiffer¬ 
ently, by both names. It is a deep dell in the grounds belonging to a friend 
of mine, whose permission I have to take thither any children I choose. 
And a most enjoyable and lovely spot it is. Originally I think it must have 
been an enormous gravel-pit, but the growth of at least two centuries of trees 
and brushwood, together with careful cultivation, has made it into a perfect 
fairy glade, where Art so disguises herself that she looks like Nature, and 
everything grows so wildly luxuriant that it may well be called a wilder¬ 
ness. 

I believe Veronica—who is a very matter-of-fact little person, and yet has 
a spice of imagination too—took my promise literally, and for weeks would 
not get out of her mind the idea that she was to be taken into the wilderness 
that the Children of Israel journeyed through, where she would see camels. 
Bedouin Arabs, and perhaps a mirage or two. She had full time to think 
about it, for immediately afterward there ensued a long series of wet days, — 
and during such weather the Happy Valley is, I must confess, a most damp 
and uncomfortable place, very soppy on its grassy lawn, and on its steep 
mossy paths very slippery and unsafe, especially to poor Veronica. 

For my little friend has a hard lot for a child: she is lame, and has to go 
about ftn crutches. We trust this will not last, —that with care she may in a 
few years be able to run about just like other children; but in the mean time 
she has td suffer much. Her sad, entreating blue eyes often put me in mind 
of the flower whose name she bears, — 

“The blue veronica, shut from light, 

Faded away to a tickly white,” — 

only that is far from being the case with this Veronica. She lives in a per¬ 
fect sunshine of love and kindness, which helps her so much that I really 
believe, in spite of all her pain, she is a very happy little girl. She has be¬ 
come accustomed to her crutches, and has learned to use them so cleverly, 
that, instead of walking, she sterns actually to fly across the rooms or the 
garden, and can get about almost as well as any of her playfellows. Sev¬ 
eral of them were now staying with her; so, as the season of primroses, 
when I made the promise, had passed into that of wild roses and honey¬ 
suckle, I thought it was high time to fulfil my pledge; and we planned a 
little party to the Happy Valley, whither we all started to go, in high spirits 
and a basket-chaise, also a perambulator. 

“We” consisted of Veronica, aged nine; her friends Willie, Mary, Alfred, 
and baby, all younger than she; myself, — whose age is of no particular con¬ 
sequence ; and two nurses, of whom all I will vouch for is that they are 
certainly above ten years old. But, to look at the party, you would have said 
that wisdom decreased, instead of increasing, with years; for the wisest and 
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gravest of ns, to aU appearance, was most decidedly the baby. He was the 
most solemn in£uit I ever beheld! Never once did 1 see him smile; and, 
sheltered in his nurse’s arms, he sat viewing the whole proceeding with an 
air of dignified superiority which was quite edifying. 

Veronica, Willie, and Mary occupied the basket-chaise; Alfred and baby 
travelled in the perambulator; 1 walked, and waited for the rest under a 
huge elm-tree at the wicket-gate which led into the Wilderness. Whether 
Veronica had hy this time discovered that, though a wilderness, it was no 
desert, and she should not see any camels, I cannot tell; but she asked no 
questions, and looked quite satisfied. Nay, as we descended into the dell, 
she was most anxious to carry for me a mysterious bag and two stone jugs 
with their noses safely tied up, with which I had provided myself for the 
general benefit; and the lightsome way she stepped along down the steep 
road, which was nearly too much for the perambulator, showed she meant 
to enjoy herself 2is much as any of us, and was quite capable of so doing. 

When we got to the bottom of the dell, O, how pretty it was! A circle 
of green sloping grass fit for a fairies’ ballroom, and all round it ornamental 
shrubs, — syringa, sumach, rhododendron, cornel-tree, — quantities of ever¬ 
greens, wild roses, and honeysuckle. Beyond these again, growing up the 
precipitous banks of the quondam gravel-pit, were very tall trees, — elms,* 
oaks, and firs, — in which dwelt, unmolested, hundreds of birds. There were 
thrushes, linnets, blackbirds, chaffinches, — all those charming singing-birds 
which fill our English woods. I do not know if American birds sing as well, 
but I am sure they cannot sing better. To-day several nightingales, who 
yearly build in the Happy Valley, added their help to the chorus; in fact, 
led it; for one of them sang so loud, at the very top of his voice, though it 
was only half past three in the afternoon, that he put all the other birds to 
silence. Willie and Mary, who came from the north of England, which 
region nightingales seldom visit, had never heard one before, and listened 
to him with great interest 

But we had no time to be sentimental; we wanted a little adventme, and 
there seemed room for it, — the whole place being solitary and silent, as if it 
were a real wilderness, except for the singing of the birds. Willie wanted to 
know if there was game there. Whether he meant wild boars, lions, or 
tigers, I cannot tell; but I assured him he would find nothing worse than a 
rabbit, at which he looked a little disappointed. 

We encamped the nurses and babies (Alfred observing, in faint remon¬ 
strance, " I’s a — big — boy — now! ”) on the centre of the fairies’ green 
parior, and proceeded to climb up to the wood by which it was shut in. Mary 
timidly took my hand, but Veronica sprang about in so skilful and so fear¬ 
less a manner that 1, too, soon lost my fear for her, satisfied that she would 
come to no harm. And it was beautiful to see the child thus overcoming her 
deprivations, and making the best of everything, without one single com¬ 
plaint 

Willie was the gentleman of the party, — a bright, bold, manly little fellow. 
When we got to the top, he looked over fhe sheer edge, thirty or forty feet. 
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down into the dell, and, spying the nurses, began pelting them with fir-cones, 
—all of which, I was happy to see, fell yards wide of their mark. Still, it was 
great fun; and we felt quite like a besieging army attacking a defenceless 
castle; gathering a quantity of fir-cones as ammunition, which we used as 
harmlessly as I wish all the ammunition in the world was used, and upon 
as innocent enemies. Fir-cones were the only things we gathered; for, 
though the Happy Valley was full of flowers, I explained to the children that 
they belonged to the lady of the place, and it was a point of honor not to 
touch them. And to the little folks* great credit, though temptation sore 
abounded, — rhododendrons, roses, and especially beds of tall foxglove, cry¬ 
ing out for tiny fingers to be stuck into their dainty bells, — my young 
friends never plucked a single flower. 

In the midst of our fun, we caught sight of a poor little bird lying dead 
upon the ground. A linnet, I think it was, scarcely fledged. It looked so 
sad and forlorn that I proposed we should bury it 

“Yes,” said Mary, who had stood contemplating it with mournful eyes. 
“ Perhaps its mother would be glad if we buried it If she saw it lying there, 
I dare say she would cry.’* 

“ Birds don’t cry,” remarked Willie, derisively; but stiU he consented 
*to the plan, and told me all about a rabbit they had found in their garden, 
and biuned, and put a tombstone over it, but not knowing its name, and 
thinking it ought to have one, had called it Thomas. Then we con¬ 
sulted as to what name we should give this dead bird, and thought the best 
one would be Dick. 

“ And what sort of a gravestone shall we put over it ? ** said Mary. 

There was a brick-end lying near, but we decided that it was not pretty 
enough; so 1 found a broken branch of laurel, with its green leaves turned 
bright yellow, and proposed that we should plant it over the grave like a 
tree, — which was agreed to unanimously. Veronica lent me one of her 
crutches, and stood looking on with serious blue eyes while I dug a hole 
with it in the soft leaf-mould, among the roots of a firrtree. There we laid 
the little bird as safely as in its own nest, and covered it up, and planted 
over it the laurel-branch. We felt rather sad for the pretty young linnet, 
which had never lived to sing like these other birds ; but then it woxxld never 
know winter and frost and hunger and cold; and, as Mary said, she was 
sure its mother would have been glad to know we had buried it so “ com¬ 
fortably.” 

Pushing our way onwards, through a tangle of brushwood, trailing bram¬ 
bles, and fern so tall that it reached higher than Willie’s head, we came 
to a wonderful little nook, a tiny garden made in the middle of the wood. 
A deserted garden now, but once it must have been charming. It was 
made more than a century ago for some little lords and ladies, the children 
of an earl who once possessed this estate. How it passed away from the 
funily 1 do not know, but it had passed ; and they themselves had vanished 
and left no trace in the neighborhood, except a monument or two on the 
church wall, and this forsaken ^den. 
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It was fenced round with a pretty miniature fence and wicket-gate, just 
high enough for little hands to open; and there- must once have been all 
sorts of curious flowers in it ;*for there still remained great straggling bushes 
of damask roses, and yards of yellow musk-plant, creeping wild across the 
beds, and mingling, quite regardless of distinctions of rank, with the weeds 
that overgrew them. The gardener of the present mansion had begun to 
turn the place to use as a nursery for young evergreens; but other¬ 
wise it remained very much as it was, only utterly forsien, neglected, and 
forlorn. 

Willie was not much impressed with it; but the two little girls were deeply 
interested. 

“ And was this garden really made on purpose for the children ? ” asked 
Mary. “ And did they play in it and work in it all themselves ? ” 

‘‘And did all. this happen a hundred years ago?” Veronica questioned. 
“ I wonder what they were dressed like, and what sort of children they 
were.” 

That I could not tell; though I thought their names might easily be found 
in Burke’s British Peerage ; as having been bom, married, and died — yes, 
certainly they must all be dead—long ago. Further I knew nothing, except 
that a very old lady, now also passed away, had once told me she remem¬ 
bered coming as a child on a visit to some other children who lived in this 
mansion, and who were probably the descendants of the little lords and 
ladies for whom the garden was made. This was a link in history, however; 
and I felt that it much enhanced my dignity, and made the young people 
look upon me with respect as a sort of modem Methuselah. 

With such conversation at intervals we threaded the wood, and came out at 
its other end, — at a gardener’s cottage, where, tied up to the boughs of an old 
apple-tree, was a beautiful swing. We asked permission of the gardener’s 
children,—not thinking we had any right to monopolize their property with¬ 
out asking it, — and then did n’t we enjoy ourselves I The sun burnt fiercely 
upon us, and the motion of the swing was, 1 should think, nearly as bad as 
that of a steamboat; but no matter ! Willie and Veronica considered it the 
greatest fun; and even little Mary, who had never been in a sWing before, 
timidly adventured, and looked as pleased as possible with her achievement 
Then, our three children having gone in a body to thank the gardener’s three 
children, who stood at the cottage door with their fingers in their mouths, 
very* shy, but much flattered, we retraced our steps through the Wilderness, 
calling out to one another at intervals, lest somebody should be lost, and 
found, days after, like one of the Babes in the Wood^ ^.Dvered over with 
leaves. 

Here I ought, to make my story interesting, to invent an adventure, but, if 
I must tell the honest tmth, we had none. Nothing whatever happened to 
us. We met no ogres, or giants, or dwarfs. No charming bluebird, or con¬ 
versational rabbit, tempted us away into fairy-land. Not a robber, not even 
an old witch, was to be seen. We found a disused gravel-pit which inter¬ 
ested us greatly, — it was so full of flowers and all sorts of curious things. 
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And we looked over its edge, holding fest by one another ; but nobody tirm- 
bled in, breaking three legs apiece, — a suggestion of mine, which was met 
with a scornful shout of “ We have only two 

“ I wish, indeed, I had three legs, if they would help to run faster,” said 
Willie ; “ and, as I told mamma this morning, I should so like a pair of 
wings, and then I might fly. Could people ever learn to fly ? ” 

I replied that, in spite of many ingenious attempts, nobody ever yet had 
succeeded in flying, and that I feared he must be content with his two legs, 
which he used so satisfactorily. I noticed, however, — and it was pretty to 
see in such a merry, active boy, — that, wherever she went, his eye followed 
Veronica j that in swinging he was extremely anxious over her “ poor leg,” 
lest it should be hurt; and that, when she leaned too near the edge of the 
gravel-pit, he said, “ Take care, my duck! ” and held her in the tenderest 
way, though he was so much younger than she. It was that kindly spirit of 
protection which the stronger should show to the weaker, all boys should 
show to all girls ; and it gave me a very good impression of Master Willie. 

When we rejoined the nurses and babies, we found them sitting on the 
•grass, cool and comfortable, while we were so hot and tired. Nevertheless, 
Mary wanted to take them up the hill and show them the deserted garden. 
But, as that would require carrying both Alfred and baby, the scheme fell 
through; though Alfred again informed us, reproachfully, that he was “ a 
big boy now,” and I am sure would have made a long remonstrance had not 
his English failed him, he being only two years and three months old. 

But Alfred is a remarkable boy, and twenty years hence, if he and I both 
live so long, I mean to have the honor of showing him this account of -him¬ 
self wherein I said so. By that time he will probably be a remarkable 
man, which will reflect great credit on my powers of prophecy. 

Said he,—when prevented from going to see the garden, “ Den I will go — 
next year. Mind! I will go Tuesday — next year,” with the air of a gentle¬ 
man making a solemn appointment And then, sitting down on the skirt of 
my dress, he began to converse with me. “ I have a sekelet ” (secret), — 
he never uses tlie third person, as babies do, but always the dignified first, — 
“ I went to church, and I was so dood. I sat still, and I never spoke one 
word”; each syllable being pronounced slowly, distinctly, much like a 
foreigner learning English, and very desirous of being accurate. 

I said I was exceedingly glad to hear of his good behavior, and told him 
of a little girl named Ethel, who sat opposite to me at church, and was, like¬ 
wise, quite a pattern of goodness. 

‘‘ Does she never *peak one word, but sit still, like me ? ” and then he 
repeated his sentence over again, beginning, “ I have a sekelet” Language 
was evidently a great difficulty to him still; his mind being something like 
the-large jug with the little narrow neck, only just untied, out of which I was 
now pouring a feeble decoction of raspberry vinegar. 

“It looks like water,” said Affie, eying it doubtfully. But when he did 
deign to try it, he found it so good that he took draught after dra^ught, eating 
at intervals pieces of currant bread, — a good honest loaf of bread witii 
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currants and sugar in it, and nothing else, which I recommend to all mothers 
of families as better than any cake for little people. 

We had all dined, so we were not ravenous ; still we finished our feast, and 
the raspberry-vinegar jug grew lighter and lighter every minute. We were 
such thirsty souls, especially Alfired. But both he and his brother Willie 
were thorough little gentlemen, and took their turns in order, however 
thirsty they might be. And after every draught Alfi*ed repeated in his 
solemn manner, *Mt looks like water,’’ till he half killed us with laughing. 
Then he looked round, and said with dignity, half reproving, half apologetic, 
“I — drinks — water (here he paused, and seemed to hunt the English 
language through for a word to express his meaning. It came at last in a 
burst) — “I drinks water — genewally ! ” (generally.) 

But time was passing on; we had only half an hour left for our ball-play¬ 
ing, our scampering, or whatever we liked to do. Off they set, Willie, Ve¬ 
ronica, Mary, and even Affie, who toddled about on his fat legs after his elder 
brother, whom he greatly admired, and who was exceedingly kind to him. 
How fast minutes fly when one does not want them to go 1 Presently we 
heard the sound of wheels down the road outside, and our festival was over. 

I don’t know how far the children thought it a festival, but I am sure I 
considered it one; they were so good, so easily amused, so obedient, — 
giving up their pleasure without a single grumble, when it came tq,an end. 

So we packed up the bag of provisions — empty now; and the jugs with 
slim necks and small noses, drained to the last drop. We put the shawls m 
the perambulator, and slowly mounted up the mossy walk which led out of 
the Happy Valley. 

‘‘But I will come — next year. On Tuesday-—next year,” said Affie, 
resolutely. 

Alas ! no “ I will ” of any of us is of much more use than little Affie’s in 
absolutely determining what we shall do next year, or even next week; but 
we will hope for the best And as we all kissed one another an adieu, 1 
ffiithfuUy promised, that, if possible, we would have just such another after¬ 
noon next summer in the Happy Valley. 

And if this ever happens, 1 also promise to tell you little American chil¬ 
dren all about it 

Author of John Halifax^ GentlemanP 
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And we looked over its edge, holding fest by one another ; but nobody tinn- 
bled in, breaking three legs apiece, — a suggestion of mine, which was met 
with a scornful shout of “ We have only two 

“ I wish, indeed, I had three legs, if they would help to run faster,” said 
Willie ; “ and, as I told mamma this morning, I should so like a pair of 
wings, and then I might fly. ' Could people ever learn to fly ? ” 

I replied that, in spite of many ingenious attempts, nobody ever yet had 
succeeded in flying, and that I feared he must be content with his two legs, 
which he used so satisfactorily. I noticed, however, — and it was pretty to 
see in such a merry, active boy, — that, wherever she went, his eye followed 
Veronica ; that in swinging he was extremely anxious over her “ poor leg,” 
lest it should be hurt; and that, when she leaned too near the edge of the 
gravel-pit, he said, “ Take care, my duck! ” and held her in the tenderest 
way, though he was so much younger than she. It was that kindly spirit of 
protection which the stronger should show to the weaker, all boys should 
show to all girls ; and it gave me a very good impression of Master Willie. 

When we rejoined the nurses and babies, we found them sitting on the 
•grass, cool and comfortable, while we were so hot and tired. Nevertheless, 
Mary wanted to take them up the hill and show them the deserted garden. 
But, as that would require carrying both Alfred and baby, the scheme fell 
through; though Alfred again informed us, reproachfully, that he was “a 
big boy now,” and I am sure would have made a long remonstrance had not 
his English failed him, he being only two years and three months old. 

But Alfred is a remarkable boy, and twenty years hence, if he and I both 
live so long, I mean to have the honor of showing him this account of him¬ 
self wherein I said so. By that time he will probably be a remarkable 
man, which will reflect great credit on my powers of prophecy. 

Said he,—when prevented from going to see the garden, “ Den I will go — 
next year. Mind! I will go Tuesday — next year,” with the air of a gentle¬ 
man making a solemn appointment And then, sitting down on the skirt of 
my dress, he began to converse with me. “ I have a sekelet ” (secret), — 
he never uses the third person, as babies do, but always the dignified first, — 
“ I went to church, and I was so dood. I sat still, and I never spoke one 
word”; each syllable being pronounced slowly, distinctly, much like a 
foreigner learning English, and very desirous of being accurate. 

I said I was exceedingly glad to hear of his good behavior, and told him 
of a little girl named Ethel, who sat opposite to me at church, and was, like¬ 
wise, quite a pattern of goodness. 

‘‘ Does she never ’peak one word, but sit still, like me ? ” and then he 
repeated his sentence over again, beginning, “ I have a sekelet.” Language 
was evidently a great difficulty to him still; his mind being something like 
the large jug with the little narrow neck, only just untied, out of which I was 
now pouring a feeble decoction of raspberry vinegar. 

“It looks like water,” said Affie, eying it doubtftllly. But when he did 
deign to try it, he found it so good that he took draught after dra^ught, eating 
at intervals pieces of currant bread, — a good honest loaf of bread with 
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currants and sugar in it, and nothing else, which I recommend to all mothers 
of Emilies as better than any cake for little people. 

We had all dined, so we were not ravenous ; still we finished our feast, and 
the raspberry-vinegar jug grew lighter and lighter every minute. We were 
such thirsty souls, especially Alfred. But both he and his brother Willie 
were thorough little gentlemen, and took their turns in order, however 
thirsty they might be. And after every draught Alfred repeated in his 
solemn manner, “It looks like water,” till he half killed us with laughing. 
Then he looked round, and said with dignity, half reproving, half apologetic, 
“I — drinks—water (here he paused, and seemed to hunt the English 
language through for a word to express his meaning. It came at last in a 
burst)—“ I drinks water — genewally ! ” (generally.) 

But time was passing on; we had only half an hour left for our ball-play¬ 
ing, our scampering, or whatever we liked to do. Off they set, Willie, Ve¬ 
ronica, Mary, and even Affie, who toddled about on his fat legs after his elder 
brother, whom he greatly admired, and who was exceedingly kind to him. 
How fast minutes fly when one does not want them to go ! Presently we 
heard the sound of wheels down the road outside, and our festival was over. 

I don’t know how frr the children thought it a festival, but I am sure I 
considered it one; they were so good, so easily amused, so obedient, — 
giving up their pleasuHe without a single grumble, wh*en it came to^ an end. 

So we packed up the bag of provisions — empty now; and the jugs with 
slim necks and small noses, drained to the last drop. We put the shawls m 
the perambulator, and slowly mounted up the mossy walk which led out of 
the Happy Valley. 

“But I will come — next year. On Tuesday—next year,” said Affie, 
resolutely. 

Alas ! no “ I will ” of any of us is of much more use than little Afiie’s in 
absolutely determining what we shall do next year, or even next week; but 
we will hope for the best And as we all kissed one another an adieu, 1 
futhfully promised, that, if possible, we would have just such another after¬ 
noon next summer in the Happy Valley. 

And if this ever happens, 1 also promise to tell you little American chil¬ 
dren all about it 

Author of John Halifax^ Gentleman^ 
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THE UNSOCIABLE COLT. 

S HY little Colt, here’s a handful of clover; 

Let us be friends, and begin from to-day. 

Look, I am tall, and can reach the bars over,— 

Pretty brown frisker, don’t gallop away ! 

I know if you’d wait but a minute to hear me, 

Without shooting off in such terrified style, 

You would very soon make up your mind not to fear me, 

But listen until I had gossiped awhile. 

There’s shaggy old Neptime, he. thinks it no danger 
To come when I call, but a matter of course. 

Mamma says it’s naughty to run from a stranger. 

As I hope you ’ll agree, sir, before you ’re a horse. 

Is that your mamma by the lily-pool yonder ? 

She is sleeker than you, and more gentle-eyed, 
she scolding you now for bad conduct, I wonder, 

In the whinny she gives, as you bound to her side ? 

Well, Nep., let *s be off in the woods for a ramble. 

And leave Master Colt to his own ugly mood. 

I dare say he ’ll canter and frolic and gambol, . 

Without the least sorrow at having been rude.. 

But one of these days, when his play-time is over. 

When he’s broken to harness and whipped till he goes, 
Perhaps he ’ll remember the handful of clover. 

And think what a blessing is kindness, — who knows ? 

Edgar Fawcett. 


NAVIGATION AND DISCOVERY BEFORE COLUMBUS. 

IV. • 

PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, WHO NEVER NAVIGATED. 

I F any enchanter, with a magic wand in his hand, should ask me to what 
place in Europe I should like best to be transported on one of these fine 
spring days, I should be able to answer the civil question without a mo¬ 
ment’s delay. 
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Portugal, you know, ends in a promontory that juts far out into the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean, and points straight to the Madeira Islands. A bold and lofty 
headland it is, named Cape St Vincent, — very familiar to sailors bound for 
the Mediterranean, and fiunous in these modem times for a great naval bat¬ 
tle fought near it in 1797 , for gaining which an English admiral was created 
Earl St Vincent But that is not the place to which 1 should request my 
friendly enchanter to waft me. 

About three miles to the east of this promontory there is another, called 
Cape Sagres, of very peculiar form and character. It is shaped something 
like a long human foot, and extends out into the sea about three quarters of 
a mile. It is about one quarter of a mile wide in its widest part, and it is 
elevated a hundred feet or more above the surfrce of the water. It is a bleak, 
barren, and desolate place. If the promontory had not been composed of 
solid granite, it would long ago have been washed away by the sea; and, 
granite as it is, the huge Atlantic waves have worn and tom deep cuttings 
in it, scooped out great archways irnder it, and have even forced openings 
through the solid rock to the surface of the promontory. Through these 
openings, and especially through one very large one, the swelling sea drives 
out the wind with great force; and sometimes the sea itself rushes up in a 
great mass, and, tossing itself high into the air, breaks into spray, and is 
carried by the wind as far as two miles into the interior, thus blighting the 
vegetation, and keeping the grass from growing over the loose, sandy soil. 

Standing upon this promontory, you behold in all directions but one the 
broad sea. Before you, and on each side of you, there is sea, sea, sea, every¬ 
where sea; and the view behind is a level waste, grassless, colorless, from 
the never-ceasing wind and spray; and no soimd is heard except the dash 
and thunder and retreating growl of the never-resting waves. And yet 
this is the place, of all others in the world, that I should choose to visit, if in 
these delightful days of spring I could have a free passage to Anywhere I 
liked. 

Evidently some one else, in some distant age, had the same curious taste; 
for all over this promontory there are signs of human habitation. Here 
there is an old tower, once an observatory, now used as a hayloft. At an¬ 
other place there are old walls that formed part of a statdy residence. 
Yonder are the ruins of a church. Elsewhere there are walls overthrown, 
and at the beginning of the promontory there is a pedestal, such as was for¬ 
merly used for the support of a wayside cross. There is also a fort, and 
some barracks, in which a company of Portuguese troops have sometimes 
been stationed. The fort and the barracks, however, are modem structures, 
with which we have Ifttle concern. All the buildings that once stood on this 
cape, which have to do with our present subject, were partly burnt by 
Drake, in 1587 , and tumbled into ruins by the great earthquake of 1755 . 

Why should I wish to visit a spot so remote and desolate ? Who could 
have ever lived in such a place ? What motive could induce a m^ to 
select Cape Sagres for his abode in sunny, vine-clad Portugal ? 

Come into this fort, and you will see. Imbedded in the wall over the in- 
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ner gate of the fort there is a large slab of fresh-looking marble, sculptured 
and inscribed like a tombstone. On the upper part there is engraved a coat 
of arms, a geographical globe, and an ancient ship under full sa^ with a pen¬ 
nant streaming from her mast-head, and the Portuguese flag astern. Below 
is an inscription which explains why I desire to stand upon this height, and 
who it was, by residing here, made it sacred forever! This whole promon¬ 
tory was named Sacred by the Romans, because they found upon it a Dru- 
idical temple, and the present name Sagres is a corruption of the Latin 
word sacrum, A far better reason have we for calling it Sacred ; for there 
lived upon it once a great and good man, who spent his whole life in the ser¬ 
vice of his race. 

Th^ inscription on this monumental stone has been translated thus : — 
“SACRED FOREVER. 

“In this place 

The great Prince Henry, son of John L, King of Portugal, having under¬ 
taken to discover the previously unknown regions of West Africa, and also 
to open a way, by the circumnavigation of Africa, to the remotest parts of the 
East, established at his own cost his royal palace, the famous school of cos¬ 
mography, the astronomical observatory, and the naval arsenal, preserv¬ 
ing, improving, and enlarging the same till the close of his life, with admira¬ 
ble energy and perseverance, and to the greatest benefit of the kingdom, of 
literature, of religion, and of the whole human race. After reaching by his 
expeditions the eighth degree of north latitude, and discovering and planting 
Portuguese colonies in many islands of the Atlantic, this great Prince died 
on the 13th of November, 1460. Three hundred and seventy-nine years 
after his death, Maria IL, Queen of Tortugal and the Algarves, commanded 
that this monument should be erected to the memory of the illustrious 
Prince, her kinsman, the Viscount de Sd da Baudiera being Minister of 
Marine. 1839.” 

The monument is small compared with the importance of the man in 
whose honor it was erected. But all America is his monument Australia 
is his monument The coasts of India and the numberless islands of the 
seas speak his fame. Those two great continents and those innumerable 
islands were discovered directly in consequence of the labors of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, who never navigated. 

Some of my readers will perhaps be glad and proud to know that the 
mother of Prince Henry was of our own blood,—an Englishwoman. For 
my part, I have enough of the vanity of race to think &iat he derived much 
of his peculiar generosity of mind, his public spirit, and his love of knowl¬ 
edge from that noble English mother of his, Philippa, daughter of the val¬ 
iant Prince whom Shakespeare calls “ Old John of Gaunt, time-honored 
Lancaster.” I do not suppose that we Americans and English are, upon die 
whole, better than other races of human beings ; but in the one virtue of 
public spirit, a heartfelt interest in the public welfere, a willingness to 
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take trouble and spend money that others may be happy, wise, and good, I 
do really believe that we are not surpassed by any other people. However 
that may be, the feict remains, that the mother of Prince Henry was an 
English lady. 

Not that this Prince had not also a right valiant and worthy father. Five 
centuries have passed since the birth of King John the First of Portugal; 
but to this day he is called by the Portuguese John the Great and King 
John the Father of his Country. And with much reason do they call him by 
the latter name. When the Moors had been driven to a safe distance from 
the frontiers, it was this King John who defended Portugal against its pow¬ 
erful neighbor, Castile. In his fierce and desperate war against the King of 
Castile, he won victories so grea.t and so numerous as to secure the inde¬ 
pendence of his country against its Christian enemies, as his brave forefa¬ 
thers had against its Mahometan foes. It was chiefly owing to him that 
Portugal has been able, for the greater part of the last five centuries, to hold 
its own against the powerful kingdoms near it Spain despises Portugal, and 
Portugal hates Spain; but if this contempt and hatred should ever again 
cause a war between them, the large kingdom will not be able to absorb the 
little one, as long as Portugal remembers the valor of King John. His tomb 
defends his country more than any of its forts. 

It is a curious thing that, six hundred years ago, Portugal and England 
were as closely allied by friendship and interest as they now are. They are 
so nearly connected at present, that Portugal is sometimes called a British 
Province. An English gentleman tells me that to this day, when a mem¬ 
ber of the royal family of Portugal dies, the royal family of England goes 
into mourning, — not merely the public or court mourning, as it is styled, but 
into what is termed domestic mourning, which is only worn upon the decease 
of a relative. • This intimacy of fiiendship dates back almost to the begin¬ 
ning of the Portuguese monarchy. King John, for example, was the first 
sovereign, not English, who ever belonged to the Order of the Garter, and 
he received it soon after the order was established by Edward the Third, 
John of Gaunt’s father. 

Now, the way in which King John of Portugal came to marry an English 
princess was this: old John of Gaunt, by one of his marriages, acquired a 
claim to the crown of Castile, and when King John of Portugal h^ dealt 
Castile some damaging blows, he thought the opportunity good for enfor¬ 
cing his claim. So he led an army into Portugal to join ^e forces of that 
country in invading the neighboring kingdom. Expecting to make a long 
stay, he brought his daughters with him, one grown up and the other a little 
girl. After some fighting, and a great deal more skirmishing and marching, 
and crossing of rivers and coming back again, they made a peace, which was 
finally cemented by two marriages,—one of John of Gaunt’s daughters, 
Philippa, married the King of Portugal, and the other, when she was old 
enough, married the- King of Castile. In this way the royal families of 
England, Portugal, and Castile were more closely connected than ever; but 
one of the best effects of it was that it promoted peace between Portugal 
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and its neighbor, and* this gave Portugal time and money, by and by, to ex¬ 
plore the unknown sea. 

The marriage between King John and the Princess Philippa took place 
February 2d, 1387. They had eight children, all of whom grew up except 
two. Prince Henry, called The Navigator, was bom at Oporto on the 4th 
of March, 1394. He was the fifth child and fourth son of his parents. 

While these princes were growing up to manhood their father was busy 
in governing and defending his kingdom, and consequently the care of the 
family devolved chiefly upon their mother. Queen Philippa, She was one 
of those women whose nature it is to be a blessing to every one connected 
with them. Her whole employment was to do good, and in nothing did she 
so much delight as to reconcile disputes, and change enemies into fHends. 
She was not like some of the fine ladies of the present day, who think it a 
great shame that they should have to take care of their households, and as¬ 
sist in rearing their children. She delighted in those great duties. She felt 
it to be worthy of a Queen to take part in training princes who were one day 
to give the tone to the manners and morals of the kingdom ; nor did she 
consider it beneath her to attend to* the affairs of the dining-room and 
kitchen. In short, she was a thoroughly good mother, and many of you 
know what that is from having one. 

Some may think, perhaps, that because these children were of princely 
rank they were indulged in their whims, and allowed to have their own way. 
No such thing. In Europe, as a rule, the higher the rank of a family the 
more strictly the children of it are brought up. These young princes, be¬ 
sides being inured to hardship as young soldiers, had a thorough drilling in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. The two elder brothers, we are told, were 
particularly fond of the ancient languages, and learned to write very well in 
Latin, as well as in Portuguese. Prince Henry, however, preferred mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, geography, and other branches which are particularly 
useful to a navigator. All of these children gave great promise of future 
worth and talent; and they acquired in their youth, not only a great deal of 
knowledge, but that love of knowledge, that eager curiosity to know, which 
makes the persons who are so happy as to have it students and observers as 
long as they live. 

In the year 1415. the three elder princes were grown men. Edward, the 
heir to the throne, was twenty-two, Peter was twenty-one, and Henry nine¬ 
teen. It was time for them to receive the honor of Knighthood, to which 
in those days the sons of monarchs and nobles all aspired, except those who 
were going to become priests. But not even a king’s son could become a 
Knight, until he had'shown himself worthy of it by some gallant feat of arms. 
Portugal was at peace. So the King proposed to invite the Knights of all 
Europe to come to Portugal and join in a succession of grand tournaments, 
in which his three sons could take part, and win their knightly spurs. But, 
it seems this King had a wise old Secretary of the Treasury, as we should 
call him, who suggested a scheme which he thought would be a great deal 
more profitable. 
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I have said several times, in the course of these articles, that, whenever the 
‘ Moors were about to wage war against the Christians of Spain and Portugal, 
hosts of Mahometans used to cross over the Straits of Gibraltar, from AfHca 
into Spain, to join in the fray. These armies always met and organized at a 
dty called Ceuta (pronounced by English sailors and merchants Su-ta, but 
by the Spaniards, who now possess it, Thay-oo-ta). It was, as it now is, an 
excellent seaport, and was strongly fortified by walls and towers. ’ If you 
look on the map of Morocco, you will see how conveniently situated it is 
for the purpose to which the Moors applied it, as it is not more than thirty 
miles from the southern extremity of Spain. 

Now, said the knowing old treasurer of King John, let us carry the war 
into Africa ; let us capture the city of Ceuta; let us block up so convenient 
a doorway into Europe ; and let us plant the standard of the Cross in the 
midst of its greatest enemies. 

You can easily imagine what the three young princes thought of this fine 
proposaL Of course they were most warmly in fiivor it, and very likely 
urged their father to give his consent The King was nothing loath, and 
soon made up his mind to make the attempt 

And now all the seaports in the kingdom were astir with preparation. 
Ships were building, repairing, rigging, arming, and loading ; and there was 
such a furbishing of arms and armor, and such a universal din of getting 
ready, that the Moors began to be alarmed. The Moorish King of Grenada 
sent an embassy to King John, imploring him to keep the peace, and when 
they could get no satisfactory answer from him, the envoys went to Queen 
Philippa, begging her to intercede with her husband, and promising, on be¬ 
half of their Queen, to send her splendid gifts for the wedding of her daugh¬ 
ter. The Queen replied : — 

“I know nothing of the methods which your queens may resort to in 
dealings with their husbands ; but with us, it would be regarded as an inde¬ 
cent thing for a wife to interfere in her husband’s affairs, especially in such 
as have to be debated in counciL As regards the presents which your Queen 
has so liberally offered me, I thank her, and accept her good wishes, but beg 
her to dispose of her gifts elsewhere, as she may please ; for when the time 
comes for my daughter to be married, she will have no lack of costly orna¬ 
ments.” 

I do not suppose that this good Queen was at all sorry for the Moors who 
were going to be attacked. The old Portuguese historian who relates this 
anecdote sa]^ that, as Queen Philippa was an Englishwoman, she of course 
held both Jews and Moors in detesl;ption. Probably she regarded them 
with some pity, and more contempt, and heartily wished them to be so re¬ 
duced in numbers and power that they never again could trouble the peace 
of Christians. Poor lady ! she died in July, 1415, a few days before the ex¬ 
pedition sailed, after having been Queen of Portugal for twenty-eight years. 
You may see her monument and statue, if ever you go to Portugal, and you 
will observe that she had as grand a head as even a phrenologist could 
desire. 
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On the 25th of July, 1415, the expedition sailed from Lagos, a port only 
a few miles distant from the Cape Sagres described above. It was an 
amazing expedition for so small a kingdom ; but almost every leading coul^• 
try in Europe sent some galleys or smaller ships to join it A chronicler of 
the time says that the fleet consisted of thirty-three galleys, twenty-seven 
triremes, thirty-two biremes, and one hundred and twenty smaller vessels. 
A galley, you know, was a vessel with only one row of oarsmen. A bireme 
had two rows, and a trireme three rows, one above the other. This fleet, it 
is said, carried fifty thousand men, of whom thirty thousand were oarsmen 
and sailors, and twenty thousand were soldiers. The King himself and the 
three princes sailed with the expedition. 

It was a desperate aflair. Twice the fleet was driven away and scattered 
by adverse winds ; at which the Portuguese were so much discouraged that 
they would have given up but for the unconquerable resolution of King John 
and his three sons. But a landing was effected at last Prince Henry and 
his elder brother, at the head of three hundred men, stood upon the shore. 
A great force of Moors issued from the town and attacked them, when a 
fierce contest ensued, which ended in the retreat of the Moors, who fled in a 


panic toward one of the principal gates. There they made a stand, headed 
by a huge naked negro, who carried no weapons, but threw large stones with 
wonderful force. One of these stones struck the helmet of Vasco Martinez, 
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a noldemaa who fought near Prince Henry. Though half stunned by the 
blow, he quickly recovered himself, and, dashing through the foremost of the 
enemy, thrust his spear into the side of the gigantic negro, who fell to the 
ground. Panic seized the Moorish'host again, and they now fled through 
the gate into the town, the princes and their men following pell-mell. 

Ceuta was half won. Fresh forces from the fleet poured in and joined the 
gallant band fighting in the town. The battle lasted all day. Prince Henry 
foremost wherever the fight was hottest Once, in a narrow street, he found 
himself alone against a number of the foe ; but he kept them off until, upon 
the arrival of a few Portuguese soldiers, they took to flight At another 
time the Prince was lost for a while, and word was brought to his father that 
he had follen. The King, at such a moment, was more a soldier than a 
parent, and calmly said to the officers around him, Such is the end which 
soldiers must expect” 

At sunset the Moors were everywhere defeated, and each man loading 
himself with as much property as he could carry, they left Ceuta to its fate, 
and sought safety, with their wives and children, in the towns and villages 
outside of the walls. The very citadel was quietly abandoned, and the 
Portuguese entered it without having the trouble to batter down the door. 

Prince Henry was evidently the hero of this glorious day. Almost at 
the same moment the King heard that the citadel was taken, and that Prince 
Henry was alive, and he welcomed his son, worn and sweating from the 
hght, with a joy that shone in his countenance. The King wished to make 
him a Knight upon the spot, before his brothers, because, young as he was, 
he had borne himself that day more like a veteran in arms than a youth of 
nineteen. But the Prince said, ** No ; my brothers are before me in age, and 
I wish them to be before me in honor also.” 

So on the next morning at daybreak all the bishops and priests of the 
anny gathered in the great Mahometan mosque of the city, and consecrated 
it a Christian cathedral, which it remains to this day, for Ceuta has ever since 
been a Christian city. When the mosque had thus become a church, and 
mass had been said in it, the three princes knelt before the King in full ar¬ 
mor, each wearing at his side a sword which their dead mother had given 
them during her last illness ; and there, in the presence of a great multitude 
of their fellow-soldiers, they received the honor of Knighthood in the order 
of their age. 

Thus fell Ceuta, for so many years a terror to Spain and Portugal. The 
princes remained for many weeks in the town after its fall; and while there. 
Prince Henry and his brother Pedro, with the curiosity natural to intelligent 
young men, asked the Moors who remained in the town all about their coun¬ 
try. Prince Henry was very desirous to know what there was south of Mo¬ 
rocco, and how for Africa extended, and whether there were any Christian 
nations and princes in it, and whether the sea along the coast was navigable, 
and whether anything was clearly known of the islands which had been vis¬ 
ited under the reign of his grandfather. How much information he obtained 
upon these points we do not know. We only know that he gathered all 
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the knowledge he could, and that he went away from Africa with a deep and 
inextinguishable desire to know more of that continent and the ocean that 
washed its shores. 

The King and his sons, toward the close of the year 1415, went home 
to Portugal, leaving in the captured city a Portuguese governor and gar¬ 
rison. The Moors did not continue the war, and so Portugal was at peace 
again. 

Two of these princes now began to carry out the great purpose of their 
lives, which was to gain a greater knowledge of the wonderful world they 
lived in than had yet been obtained by any one. Pedro sought knowledge 
by travelling on land, and Prince Henry from the exploration of the sea. 
Soon after returning from Ceuta, Prince Pedro, attended by twelve persons, 
set out upon a journey which lasted twelve years, during which he visited 
his royal relatives in Castile, France, and England, traversed a great part of 
Europe, and probably parts of Asia and Africa. No account of this remark¬ 
able journey has yet been published in Portugal, though I cannot help think¬ 
ing there must be some narrative of it among the manuscripts in which that 
country abounds. We know litde more of it than that he returned safe and 
sound, after twelve years* travel; and he spent the rest of his days in assist¬ 
ing his brother Henry in the study of the ocean. 

Prince Henry, I say again, chose the sea, and the unknown lands border¬ 
ing upon it, for his object. After his return from Ceuta the King made him 
governor of Algarve, the most southern province of Portugal, near the ex¬ 
tremity of which is Cape Sagres, described at the beginning of this chapter. 
On that promontory the Prince built a mansion, and there he went to reside, 
having no other motive except a desire to be on the spot most convenient for 
carrying out his design. Around him and before him was the sea which he 
wished to explore, and near by was the port of Lagos for the ships which he 
intended to employ. At his abode upon Cape Sagres he gathered a consid¬ 
erable number of the young nobility of the kingdom, for whose instruction 
in mathematics, navigation, and geography he invited men learned in those 
branches to come and live in his palace, to whom he gave a princely wel¬ 
come and liberal support. 

A little town grew up about his house, which the people of the neighbor¬ 
hood called Villa do Infante, or, as we should style it, Princeton. He built 
an observatory, a church, an arsenal, and a library. He collected books, 
maps, charts, compasses, and all other instruments then used in navigation. 
Surrounded by learned men and learned books, by young students and aged 
instructors, he passed a long life upon this promontory, leaving it only when 
public affairs called him away. He devoted all his time, all his talents, all 
his revenues, and all his influence to increasing man’s knowledge of the 
planet he inhabits. 

His chief concern, of course, was the sending out of those ships of discov¬ 
ery which have made his name immortal. For forty years he made a prac¬ 
tice of sending out a ship or ships every spring, with orders to sail as far 
down the coast of Africa as the captains could make the crews go, and to 
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bring back to him, at Cape Sagres, a full account of all they had seen and 
heard during the voyage, both on land and sea. This was the chosen 
business of his life. He wisely preferred never to sail on these expeditions 
himsell^ and therefore I have called him Prince Henry the Navigator, who 
never navigated. As prince, as general, as master of the military Order of 
Christ, as counsellor to the King, as chief of a school of navigators, he had 
duties to perform which kept him at home. He had chosen for his part the 
more difficult and less popular task of inspiring, directing, and rewarding 
other men, and keeping up that steady succession of endeavors which alone 
could have accomplished anything great in that age. Any brave man might 
make a successful voyage. Prince Henry’s post was on the lofty height of 
Sagres, seeing to it that brave men went forth every year in quest of knowl¬ 
edge. 

James Parton. 




HOW TO DO IT. 

III. HOW TO WRITE. 

I T is supposed that you have learned your letters, and how to make them. 
It is supposed that you have written the school copies, from 

ojicL ^ma^ansi aim at 

down to 

^ajnie.8. and ^adlcLCB. aPe the. ^est af %.aHiajsteP. 

It is supposed that you can mind your p’s and q’s, and, as Harriet Byron 
said of Charles Grandison, in the romance which your great-grandmother 
knew by heart, “ That you can spell well.” Observe the advance of the 
times, dear Stephen. That a gentleman should spell well was the only lit¬ 
erary requisition which the accomplished lady of his love made upon him a 
hundred years ago. And you, if you go to Mrs. Vandermeyer’s party to¬ 
night, will be asked by the fair Marcia, what is your opinion as to the origin 
of the Myth of Ceres ! 

These things are supposed. It is also supposed that you have, at heart 
and in practice, the essential rules which' have been unfolded in Numbers I. 
and 11 , of this series. As has been already said, these are as necessary in 
one duty of life as in another, — in writing a President’s message as in find¬ 
ing your way by a spotted trail, from Albany to Tamworth. 

These things being supposed, we will now consider the special needs for 
writing, as a gentleman writes, or a lady, in the English language, which 
b, fortunately for us, the best language of them all. 

I will tell you, first, the first lesson I learned about it; for it was the best. 
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and was central My first undertaking of importance in this line was made 
when I was seven years old. There was a new theatre, and a prize of a hun¬ 
dred dollars was o^red for an ode to be recited at the opening, — or per¬ 
haps it was only at the opening of a season. Our school was hard by the 
theatre, and as we boys were generally short of spending-money, we con¬ 
ceived the idea of competing for this prize. You can see that a hundred dol¬ 
lars would have gone a good way in barley-candy and blood-alleys, — which 
last are things unknown, perhaps, to Young America to-day. So we reso¬ 
lutely addressed ourselves to writing for the ode. I was soon snagged, and 
found the difficulties greater than I had thought. I consulted one who has 
through life been Nestor and Mentor to me, — (Second class in Greek,— 
Wilkins, who was Nestor ? — Right; go up. Third class in French, — Miss 
Clara, who was Mentor ? — Right; sit down), — and he replied by this re¬ 
mark, which I beg you to ponder inwardly, and always act upon : — 

“ Edward,” said he, “ whenever I am going to write anything, I find it 
best to think first what I am going to say.” 

In the instruction thus conveyed is a lesson which nine writers out of ten 
have never learned. Even the people who write leading articles for the news¬ 
papers do not, half the time, know what they are going to say when they 
begin. And I have heard many a sermon which was evidently written by a 
man who, when he began, only knew what his first “ head ” was to be. The 
sermon was a sort of riddle to himself, when he started, and he was curious 
as to how it would come out. I remember a very worthy gentleman who 
sometimes spoke to the Sunday school when I was a boy. He would be¬ 
gin without the slightest idea of what he was going to say, but he was sure 
that the end of the first sentence would help him to the second. This is an 
example. 

“ My dear young friends, I do not know that I have anything to say to 
you, but I am very much obliged to your teachers for asking me to aeWress 
3rou this beautiful morning.—The morning is so beautiful after the refresh¬ 
ment of the night, that as I walked to church, and looked around and 
breathed the fresh air, I felt more than ever what a privilege it is to live in 
so wonderful a world.— For the world, dear children, has been all contrived 
and set in order for us by a Power so much higher than our own, that we 
might enjoy our own lives, and live for the happiness and good of our broth¬ 
ers and our sisters. — Our brothers and our sisters they are indeed, though 
some of them are in distant lands, and beneath other skies, and parted 
from us by the broad oceans. — These oceans, indeed, do not so much divide 
the world as they unite it They make it one. The winds which blow over 
them, and the currents which move their waters, — all are ruled by a higher 
law, that they may contribute to commerce and to the good of man. — And 
man, my dear children,” &c., &c., &c. 

You see there is no end to it It is a sort of capping verses with yourseli^ 
where you take up the last word, or the last idea of one sentence, and begin 
the next with it, quite indifferent where you come out, if you only “ occupy 
the time ” that is appointed. It is very easy for you, but, my dear friends, it 
is very hard for those who read and who listen 1 

The vice goes so far, indeed, that you may divide literature into two great 
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classes of books. The smaller class of the two consists of the books written 
by people who had something to say. They had in life learned something, 
or seen something, or done something, which they really wanted and needed 
to tell to other people. They told it And their writings make, perhaps, a 
twentieth part of the printed literature of the world. It is the part which 
contains all that is worth reading. The other nineteen twentieths make up 
the other class. The people have written just as you wrote at school when 
Miss Winstanley told you to bring in your compositions on "Duty Per¬ 
formed.” You had very little to say about " Duty Performed.” But Miss 
V/instanley expected three pages. And she got them, —such as they were. 

Our first rule is, then, 

Know what you want to say. 

The second rule is, 

Say it. 

That is, do not begin by saying something else, which you think will lead 
up to what you want to say. I remember, when they tried to teach me to 
' sing, they told me to " think of eight and sing seven.” That may be a very 
good rule for singing, but it is not a good rule for talking, or writing, or any 
of the other diings that I have to do. I advise you to say the thing you 
want to say. When I began to preach, another of my Nestors said to mCj 
“ Edward, I give you one piece of advice. When you have written your ser¬ 
mon, leave off the introduction and leave off the conclusion. The introduc¬ 
tion seems to me always written to show that the minister can preach two 
‘ sermons on one text. Leave that off, then, and it will do for another Sun¬ 
day. The conclusion is written to apply to the congregation the doctrine of 
the sermon. But, if your hearers are such fools that they cannot apply the 
* doctrine to themselves, nothing you can say will help them.” In this advice 
was much wisdom. It consists, you see, in advising to begin at the begin¬ 
ning, and to stop when you have done. 

Thirdly, and always, 

USJ5 YOUR own Language. 

I mean the language you are accustomed to use in daily life. David did much 
I better with his sling than he would have done with Saul’s sword and spear. 
And Hatty Fielding told me, only last week, that she was very sorry she 
wore her cousin’s pretty brooch to an evening dance, though Fanny had 
really forced it on her. Hatty said, like a sensible girl as she is, that it 
made her nervous all the time. She felt as if she were sailing under false 
> colors. If your every-day language is not fit for a letter or for print, it is not 
fit for talk. And ifi by any series of joking or fun, at school or at home, you 
' have got into the habit of using slang in talk, which is not fit for print, why, 
Ae sooner you get out of it the better. Remember that the very highest 
compliment paid to anything printed is paid when a person, hearing it read 
aloud, thinks it is the remark of the reader made in conversation. Both 
writer and reader then receive the highest possible praise. 
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It is sad enough to see how often this rule is violated. There are fashions 
of writing. Mr. Dickens, in his wonderful use of exaggerated language, in¬ 
troduced one. And now you can hardly read the court report in a village 
paper but you find that the ill-bred boy who makes up what he calls its 
“ locals thinks it is funny to write in such a style as this : — 

“ An unfortunate individual who answered to the somewhat well-worn so¬ 
briquet of Jones, and appeared to have been trving some experiments as to 
the comparative density of his own skull and the materials of the sidewalk, 
made an involuntary appearance before Mr. Justice Smith.” 

Now the little fool who writes this does not think of imitating Dickens. 
He is only imitating another fool, who was imitating another, who was imi¬ 
tating another,—who, through a score of such imitations, got the idea of 
this burlesque exaggeration from some of Mr. Dickens’s earlier writings of 
thirty years ago. It was very funny when Mr. Dickens originated it. When 
he occasionally uses such exaggeration now it is very funny. But it is not 
in the least funny when these other people use it, to whom it is not natural, 
and to whom it does not come easily. Just as this boy says “ sobriquet,” 
without knowing at all what the word means, merely because he has read it 
in another newspaper, everybody, in this vein, gets entrapped into using 
words with the wrong senses, in the wrong places, and making himself ridic¬ 
ulous. 

Now it happens, by good luck, that I have, on the table here, ^ pretty file 
of eleven compositions, which Miss Winstanley has sent me, which the girls 
in her first class wrote, on the subject I have already named. The whole 
subject, as she gave it out, was, “ Duty performed is a Rainbow in the Soul.” 
I think, myself, that the subject was a hard one, and that Miss Winstanley 
would have done better had she given them a choice from two familiar sub¬ 
jects, of which they had lately seen something or read something. When 
young people have to do a thing, it always helps them to give them a choice 
between two ways of doing it. However, Miss Winstanley gave them this 
subject. It made a good deal of growling in the school, but, when the time 
came, of course the girls buckled down to the work, and, as I said before, 
the three pages wrote themselves, or were written somehow or other. 

Now I am not going to inflict oq you all these eleven compositions. But 
there are three of them which, as it happens, illustrate quite distinctly the 
three errors against which I have been warning you. I will copy a little 
scrap from each of them. First, here is Pauline's. She wrote without any 
idea, when she began, of what she was going to say. 

“ Z?u/y performed is a Rainbow in the Soul. 

“ A great many people ask the question, ‘ What is duty ? ’ and there has 
been a great deal written upon the subject, and many opinions have been ex¬ 
pressed in a variety of ways. People have different ideas upon it, and some 
of them think one thing and some another. And some have very strong 
views, and very decided about it. But these are not always to be the most 
admired, for often those who are so loud about a thing are not the ones who 
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know the most upon a subject Yet it is all very important, and many things 
should be done; and, when they are done, we are all embowered in ecstasy.” 

That is enough of poor Pauline’s. And, to tell the truth, she was as much 
ashamed when she had come out to this “ ecstasy,” in first writing what she 
called “ the plaguy thing,” as she is ,now she reads it from the print But 
she began that sentence, just as she began the whole, with no idea how it 
was to end. Then she got aground. She had said, “ it is all very impor¬ 
tant ” ; and she did not know that it was better to stop there, if she had 
nothing else to say, so, after waiting a good while, knowing that they must 
aU go to bed at nine, she added, “ and many things must be done.” Even 
then, she did not see that the best thing she could do was to put a full stop 
to the sentence. She watched the other girls, who were going well down 
their second pages, while she had not turned the leaf, and so, in real ago¬ 
ny, she added this absurd “ when they are done, we are all embowered in 
ecstasy.” The next morning they had to copy the “ compositions.” She 
knew what stuff this was, just as well as you and I do, but it took up twenty 
good lines, and she could not afford, she thought, to leave it out. Indeed, I 
am sorry to say, none of her “ composition ” was any better. She did not 
know what she wanted to say, when she had done, any better than when she 
began. 

Pauline is the same Pauline who wanted to draw in mono-chromatic draw¬ 
ing. 

Here is the beginning of Sybil’s. She is the girl who refused the sponge¬ 
cake when Dr. Throop offered it to her. She had an idea that an introduc¬ 
tion helped along, — and this is her introduction. 

“ Duty performed is a Rainbow in the SouL 

‘‘ I went out at sunset to consider this subject, and beheld how the depart¬ 
ing orb was scattering his beams over the mountains. Every blade of grass 
was gathering in some rays of beauty, every tree was glittering in the 
majesty of parting day. 

“ I said, ‘ What is fife ? — What is duty ? ’ I saw the world folding itself 
up to rest. The little flowers, the tired sheep, were turning to their fold. 
So the sun went down. He had done his duty, along with the rest.” 

And so we got round to “Duty performed,” and, the introduction well 
over, like the tuning of an orchestra, the business of the piece began. 
That little slip about the flowers going into their folds was one which Sybil 
afterwards defended. She said it meant that they folded themselves up. 
But it was an oversight when she wrote it; she forgot the flowers, and was 
thinking of the sheep. 

Now I think you will all agree with me that the whole composition would 
have been better without this introduction. 

Sarah Clavers had a genuine idea, which she had explained to the other 
girls much in this way. “ I know what Miss Winstanley means. She 
means this. When you have had a real hard time to do what you know you 
ought to do, when you have made a good deal of fuss about it, — as we all 
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did the day we had to go over to Mr. Ingham’s and beg pardon for disturb¬ 
ing the Sunday school, — you are so glad it is done, that eveiything seems 
nice and quiet and peaceful, —just as when a thunder-storm is really over, 
only just a few drops falling, there comes a nice still minute or two with a 
rainbow across the sky. That’s what Miss Winstanley means, and that’s 
what I am going to say.” 

Now really, if Sarah had said that, without making the sentence breath¬ 
lessly long, it would have been a veiy decent “ composition ” for such a sub¬ 
ject. But when poor Sarah got her paper before her, she made two mis¬ 
takes. First, she thought her school-girl talk was not good enough to be 
written down. And, second, she knew that long words took up more room 
than short; so, to fill up her three pages, she translated her little words 
into the largest she could thipk of. It was just as Dr. Schweigenthal, when 
he wanted to say “Jesus was going to Jerusalem,” said, “The Founder of 
our religion was proceeding to the metropolis of his country.” That took 
three times as much room and time, you see. So Sarah translated her 
English into the language of the Talkee-talkees ; thus: — 

Duty performed is a Rainbow in the Soul, 

“ It is frequently observed, that the complete discharge of the obli^tions 
pressing upon us as moral agents is attended with conflict and diroculty. 
Frequently, therefore, we address ourselves to the dischaige of these obliga¬ 
tions, with some measure of resistance, perhaps with obstinacy, and I may 
add, indeed, with unwillingness. I wish I could persuade myself that our 
teacher had foi^otten ” (Sarah looked on this as a masterpiece, — a good 
line of print, which says, as you see, really nothing) “ the afternoon ^ich 
was so mortifying to all who were concerned, when her appeal to our better 
selves, and to our educated consciousness of what was due to a clergyman, 
and to the institutions of religion, made it necessary for several of the young 
ladies to cross to the village,” (Sarah wished she could have said metropo¬ 
lis,) “ and obtain an intennew with the Rev. Mr. Ingham.” 

And so the composition goes on. Four full pages there are ; but you see 
how they were gained, — by a vicious style, wholly false to a firank-spoken 
girl like Sarah. She expanded into what fills nine lines on this page what, 
as she expressed it in conversation, fills only four. 

I hope you all see how one of these faults brings on another. Such is 
the way with all feults; they hunt in couples, or often, indeed, in larger com¬ 
pany. The moment you leave the simple wish to say upon paper the thing 
you have thought, you are given over to all these temptations, to write 
things which, if any one else wrote them, you would say were absurd, as you 
say these school-girl’s “ compositions ” are. Here is a good rule of the real 
“Nestor” of our time. He is a great preacher; and one day he was 
speaking of the advantage of sometimes preaching an old sermon a second 
time. “ You can change the arrangement,” he said. “ You can fill in any 
point in the argument, where you see it is not as strong as you proposec^ 
You can add an illustration, if your statement is difficult to understand. 
Above all, you can 
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“Leave out all the Fine Passages.” 

I put that in small capitals, for one of our rules. For, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, the Fine Passage that you are so pleased with, when you first 
write it, is better out of sight than in. Remember Whately’s great maxim, 
“ Nobody knows what good things you leave out” 

Indeed, to the older of the young friends who favor me by reading these 
pages I can give no better advice, by the way, than that they read “ Whate- 
l/s Rhetoric.” Read ten pages a day, then turn back, and read them 
carefully again, before you put the book by. You will find it a very pleasant 
book, and it will give you a great many hints for clear and simple expres¬ 
sion, which you are not so likely to find in any other way I know. 

Most of you know the difference between Saxon words and Latin words 
in the English language. You know there were once two languages in Eng¬ 
land,— the Norman French, which William the Conqueror and his men 
brought in, and the Saxon of the people who were conquered at that time. 
The Norman French was largely composed of words of Latin origin. The 
English language has been made up of the slow mixture of these two ; but 
the real stock, out of which this delicious soup is made, is the Saxon, — the 
Norman French should only add the flavor. In some writing, it is often ne- 
oessaiy to use the words of Latin origin. Thus, in most scientific writing, 
the Latin words more nicely express the details of the meaning needed. But, 
to use the Latin word where you have a good Saxon one is still what it was 
in the times of Wamba and of Cedric, —it is to pretend you are one of the 
conquering nobility, when, in fact, you are one of the free people, who speak, 
and should be proud to speak, not the French, but the English tongue. To 
those of you who have even a slight knowledge of French or Latin it will be 
very good fun, and a very good exercise, to translate, in some thoroughly 
bad author, his Latin words into English. 

To younger writers, or to those who know only English, this may seem 
too hard a task. It will be doing much the same thing, if they will try trans¬ 
lating from long words into short ones. 

Here is a piece of weak English. It is not bad in other regards, but sim¬ 
ply weak. 

“ Entertaming unlimited confidence in your intelligent and patriotic devo¬ 
tion to the public interest, and being conscious of no motives on my part 
which are not inseparable from the honor and advancement of my country, I 
hope it may be my privilege to deserve and secure, not only your cordial 
co-operation in great public measures, but also those relations of mutual con¬ 
fidence and reg^d, which it is always so desirable to cultivate between mem¬ 
bers pf co-ordmate branches of the government” 

Take that for an exercise in translating into shorter words. Strike out the 
unnecessary words, and see if it does not come out stronger. The same 
passage will serve also as an exercise as to the use of Latin and Saxon 
words. Dr. Johnson is generally quoted as the English author who uses 
most Latin words. He uses, I think, ten in a hundred. But our Congress¬ 
men fer exceed him. This sentence uses Latin words at the rate of thirty- 
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five in a hundred. Try a good many experiments in translating from long 
to short, and you will be sure that, when you have a fair choice between two 
words, 


A SHORT Word is better than a long one. 

For instance, I think this sentence would have been better if it had been 
couched in thirty-six words instead of eighty-one. I think we should 
have lost nothing of the author’s meaning if he had said, “ I have full trust 
in you. I am sure that I seek only the honor and advance of the country. 
I hope, therefore, that I may earn your respect and regard, while we heart¬ 
ily work together.” 

I am fond of telling the story of the words which a distinguished friend of 
mine used in accepting a hard post of duty. He said; — 

“ I do not think I am fit for this place. But my friends say I am, and I 
trust them. I shall take the place, and, when I am in it, I shall do as well 
as I can.” 

It is a very grand sentence. Observe that it has not one word which is 
more than one syllable. As it happens, also, every word is Saxon, — there 
is not one spurt of Latin. Yet this was a learned man, who, if he chose, 
could have said the whole in Latin. But he was one American gentleman 
talking to another American gentleman, and therefore he chose to use the 
tongue to which they both were bom. 

We have not space to go into the theory of these rules, as far as I should 
like to. But you see the force which a short word has, if you can use it, in¬ 
stead of a long one. If you want to say “hush,” “ hush ” is a much better 
word than the French, “ taisez vous^ If you want to say “ halt,” “ halt ” is 
much better than the French arretez-vous,^^ The French have, in fact, 
borrowed “ halte ” from us or from the German, for their tactics. For the 
same reason, you want to prune out the unnecessary words from your sen¬ 
tences, and even the classes of words which seem put in to fill up. If, for 
instance, you can express your idea without an adjective, your sentence is 
stronger and more manly. It is better to say “a saint” than “a saintly 
man.” It is better to say “ This is the truth ” than “ This is the truthful re¬ 
sult.” Of course an adjective may be absolutely necessary. But you may 
often detect extempore speakers in piling in adjectives, because they have 
not yet hit on the right noun. In writing, this is not to be excused. “ You 
have all the time there is,” when you write, and you do better to sink a min¬ 
ute in thinking for one right word, than to put in two in its place, — because 
you can do so without loss of time. I hope every school-girl knows, what I 
am sure every school-boy knows, Sheridan’s saying, that “ Easy writing is 
hard reading.” 

In general, as I said before, other things being equal, 

“The fewer Words, the better,” 

“ as it seems to me.” “ As it seems to me ” is the quiet way in which Nes¬ 
tor states things. Would we were all as careful! 
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There is one adverb or adjective which it is almost always safe to leave 
out in America. It is the word “very.” I learned that from one of the 
masters of English style. “ Strike out your ‘ verys,’ ” said he to me, when 
I was young. I wish I had done so oftener than I have. 

For myself, I like short sentences. This is, perhaps, because I have read 
a good deal of modern French, and I think the French gain in clearness by 
the shortness of their sentences. But there are great masters of style, — 
great enough to handle long sentences well, — and these men would not 
agree with me. But I will tell you this, that if you have a sentence which 
you do not like, the best experiment to try on it is the experiment Medea 
tried on the old goat, when she wanted to make him over; — 

Cut it to Pieces. 

What shall I take for illustration ? You will be more interested in one of 
these school-girls* themes than in an old Congress speech I have here 
marked for copying. Here is the first draft of Laura Walter’s composition, 
which happens to be tied up in the same red ribbon with the finished ex¬ 
ercises. I will copy a piece of that, and then you shall see, from the cor¬ 
rected “composition,” what came of it, when she cut it to pieces, and 
applied the other rules which we have been studying. 

Laura’s first Draft. 

^^Duty perfortned is a Rainbow in the Soul, 

“ I cannot conceive, and therefore I cannot attempt adetjuateljr to con¬ 
sider, the full probable meaning of the metaphorical expression with which 
the present ‘ subject ’ concludes, — nor do I suppose it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that I should do so, for expressing the various impressions which I 
have formed on the subject taken as a whole, which have occurred to me in 
such careful meditation as I have been able to give to it, — in natural connec¬ 
tion with an affecting little incident, which I will now, so far as my limited 
space will permit, proceed, however inadequately, to describe. 

My dear little brother Frankie — as sweet a little fellow as ever plagued 
his sister’s life out, or troubled the kindest of mothers in her daily duties — 
was one day returning from school, when he met my father hurrying from 
his office, and was directed by him to proceed as quickly as was possible to 
the post-office, and make inquiry there for a letter of a good deal of impor¬ 
tance which he had reason to expect, or at the least to hope for, by the New 
York mail” 

Laura had come as far as this early in the week, when bed-time came. 
The next day she read it all, and saw it was sad stuff, and she frankly asked 
herself why. The answer was, that she had really been trying to spin out 
three pages. “ Now,” said Laura to herself, “ that is not fair.” And she 
finished the piece in a very different way, as you shall see. Then she went 
back over this introduction, and struck out the fine passages. Then she 
struck out the long words, and put in short ones. Then she saw she could 
do better yet, — and she cut that long introductory sentence to pieces. Then 
she saw that none of it was strictly necessary, if she only explained why she 
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gave up the rainbow part And, after all these reductions, the part of the 
essay which I have copied was cut down and changed so that it read thus : — 


“ Duty pei^ormed is a Rainbow in the SouL 

«I do not know what is meant by a Rainbow in the Soul.” 

Then Laura went on thus: — 

" I will try to tell a story of dutv performed. My brother Frank was sent 
to the post-office for a letter. When he came there, the poor child found a 
big dog at the door of the office, and was afraid to go in. It was just the 
dead part of the day in a countiy village, when even tne shops are locked up 
for an hour, and Frank, who is very shy, saw no one whom he could call 
upon. He tried to make Miss Evarts, the post-office clerk, hear; but she 
was in the back of the office. Frank was frightened, but he meant to do his 
duty. So he crossed the bridge, walked up to the butcher’s shop in the oth¬ 
er village, — which he knew was open, — spent two pennies for a bit of meat, 
and carried it back to tempt his enemy. He waved it in the air, called the 
dog, and threw it into the street. The dog was much more willing to eat the 
meat than to eat Frankie. He left his post. Frank went in and tapped on 
the glass, and Miss Evarts came and gave him the letter. Frank came home 
in triumph, and papa said it was a finer piece of duty performed than the 
celebrated sacrifice of Casabianca’s would have been, nad it happened that 
Casablanca ever made it” 

That is the shortest of these “compositions.” It is much the best Miss 
Winstanley took the occasion to tell the girls, that, other things being equal, 
a short “ composition ” is better than a long one. A short “ composition ” 
which shows thought and care is much better than a long one which 
“ writes itsel£” 

I dislike the word “ composition,” but I use it, because it is familiar. I 
think “ essay ” or “ piece ” or even “ theme ” a better word. 

Will you go over Laura’s story and see where it could be shortened, and 
what Latin words could be changed for better Saxon ones ? 

Will you take care, in writing yourself, never to say “ commence ” or 
“ presume ” ? 

Next month we will ask each other 

How TO READ. 

Edward Everett Hale. 
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THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 


TWELFTH PACKET. 

William Henry*s Letter about the “ Charadel^ 

M y dear grandmother, — 

I never did in all my life have such a real tiptop time as we fellers 
had last night We acted charades, and 1 never did any before, and the 
word was — no I must n’t tell you, because it has to be guessed by actions, 
and when you get the paper that I’m going to send you, soon as I buy a two- 
ccnt stamp, then you ’ll see it all printed out in that paper. The teacher the 
fellers call Wedding Cake, because he’s such a good one, asked all the ones 
that board here to come to his house last night, and we acted charades, and 
his sister told us what to be, and what things to put on, and everything. 
You ’ll see it printed there, but you must please to send it back, for I prom¬ 
ised to return. 

There were n’t females enough, and so Dorry he was the Fat Woman, and 
we all liked to ha* died a laughing, getting ready, but when we were — there, 
1 ’most told! 

O if you could ha’ seen Bubby Short, a fiddling away, with old ragged 
clothes and old shoes and his cap turned wrong side out, then he passed 
round that cap—just as sober—much as we could do to keep in ! I was a 
clerk and had a real handsome mustache done under my nose, with a piece 
of burnt cork-stopple burned over the light And she told me to act big, 
like a clerk, and I did. 

Mr. Augustus was the dandy, and if he did n’t strut, but he struts other 
limes too, but more then, and made all of us laugh. 

Old Wonder Boy was the boy that sold candy, and he spoke up smart and 
quick, just as she told him to, and the teacher was the country feller and 
acted just as funny, and so did his sister; his sister was the shopping woman. 
Both of them like to play with boys, and they ’re grown up, too. Should 
you think they would ? And they like candy same as we do. And when it 
came to the end, just as the curtain was dropping down, we all took hold of 
the rounds of our chairs, and jerked ourselves all of a sudden up in a heap 
together, and groaned, and so forth. 

I wish you all and Aunt Phebe’s folks had been there. We had a treat, 
and O, if’t was n’t a treat, why, I ’ll agree to treat myself. Three kinds of 
ice-creams shaped up into p 3 rramids and rabbits, and scalloped cakes and 
candy, and such a great floating island in a platter ! — Dorry said ’t was a 
floating continent! — and had red jelly round the platter’s edge, and some 
of that red jelly was dipped out every dip. O, if he is n’t a tiptop teacher! 
Dorry says we ought to be ashamed of ourselves if we have missing lessons, 
or cut up any for much as a week, and more too, I say. 

And so I can’t tell any more now, for I mean to study hard if I possibly can. 
Your affectionate grandson. 

Please lend it to Aunt Phebe’s folks. William Henry. 
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CHARADE. {Carpet.) 

First Syllable. 

Chairs placed in two rowSj to represent seats of cars. Passengers enter and 

take their seats. Placard stuck up^ “ Beware of Pickpockets f in capitals. 

First. Enter two school-girls, M. and A., with books strapped about, 
lunch-box, &c. They are laughing and chatting. M. gives A. a letter 
to read. A. smiles while reading it, M. watching her face, then both look 
over it together. Afterwards, study their lessons. All this must be going 
on while the other passengers are entering. 

Second. Business man and two clerks, one at a time. One takes out little 
account-book, another reads paper, another sits quietly, after putting ticket 
in his hat-band. 

Third. Fat woman with old-feshioned carpet-bag, umbrella, and bundles 
tied up in handkerchiefs ; seats herself with difficulty. 

Fourth. A clergyman, all in black, very solemn, with white neckcloth, and 
spectacles. 

Fifth. Yankee fellow from the country, staring at all new-comers. 

Sixth. Dandy, with yellow gloves, slender cane, stunning neck-tie, watch- 
chain, and eyeglass, comes in with a flourish, lolls back in his seat, using his 
eyeglass frequently. 

Seventh. Lady with infant (very large rag-baby, in cloak and sunbonnet) 
and nurse-girl Baby, being fussy, has to be amused, trotted, changed from 
one to the other. Lady takes things from her pocket to please it, dancing 
them up and down before its face. 

Eighth. Plainly dressed, industrious woman, who knits. 

Ninth. Fashionable young lady, dressed in the extreme of fashion. She 
minces up the aisle, looks at the others, seats herself apart from them, first 
brushing the seat. Shakes the dust from her garments, fans herself, takes 
out smelling-bottle, &c. (Shout is heard.) “ All aboard ! 

Tenth. In a hurry. Lady that’s been a-shopping, leading or pulling along 
her little boy or girl. She carries a waterproof on her arm, and has a shop¬ 
ping-bag and all sorts of paper parcels, besides a portfolio, a roller cart, a 
wooden horse on wheels, a drum, a toy-whip (and various other things). 
Doll’s head sticks out of a paper. Lady drops a package. Dandy picks it 
up with polite bow. Drops another. Yankee picks it up, imitating Dandy’s 
polite bow. Gets seated at last, arranges her bonnet-strings, takes off the 
child’s hat, smooths its hair, &c. 

Steam-whistle heard. Every passenger now begins the jerking, up-and- 
down motion peculiar to the cars. This motion must be kept up by all, 
whatever they are doing, and by every one who enters. 

Enter Conductor with an immense badge on his hat, or coat Calls out, 

“ Have your tickets ready ! ” Then passes along the aisle, and calls out 
again, “ Tickets ! ” The tickets must be large and absurd. Passengers 
take them from pocket-books, gloves, &c. Fat old woman fumbles long for 
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liers in different bundles, finds it at last in a huge leather pocket-book. 
Conductor, after nipping the tickets, passes out. 

Enter boy with papers. ‘‘ Mornin’ papers ! Herald, Journal, Traveller” ! 
(Susiness man buys one.) “ Mornin’ papers ! Herald, Journal, Traveller ! ” 
(Qerk buys one.) Paper boy passes out Conductor appears, calls out, 
“ Warburton ! Warburton ! Passengers for Bantam change cars ! ” (Noise 
heard of brakes, jerking motion ceases, school-girls leave, with those little 
hopping motions peculiar to school-girls. Yankee moves nearer fashion¬ 
able miss. Two laborers enter. Steam-whistle heard, jerking motion re¬ 
sumed.) Candy boy enters. “Jessup’s candy! All flavors ! Five cents a 
stick! ” (Lady buys one for baby.) “Jessup’s candy 1 All flavors ! Lemon, 
vemilla, pineapple, strorbry!” (Yankee buys one, offers half to fashion¬ 
able miss. She declines. Crunches it himself.) Boy passes out. 

Enter boy with picture-papers, w’h^ch he distributes. Some examine 
them, others let them lie. (Dandy buys one.) Boy collects them, and pass¬ 
es out Enter a very little ragged boy, with Addle, or accordion. After 
playing awhile, passes round his hat Most of the passengers drop some¬ 
thing in it Exit boy. 

Enter Conductor. “ Tickets ! ” Collects tickets. (Steam-whistle heard.) 
Passengers pick up their things. Curtain drops just as the last one goes 
out (This scene might be ended by the passengers, at a given signal, pull¬ 
ing their seats together, pitching over, and have the curtain fall on a smash- 

Second Syllable. 

I^ADY in morning-dress and jaunty breakfast-cap^ sadly leaning her head on 

her hand. On table near is toasty chocolatey Enter Maggie with 

tray, 

Maggie, Ate a bit, mum, ate a bit ’T will cheer ye up like ! 

Lady {looking up). No, no, I cannot eat O, the precious darling! It 
is now seventeen hours since I saw him last Ah, he’s lost! he’s lost 1 

Maggie, And did ye slape at arl, mum ? 

Lady, Scarcely, Maggie. And in dreams I saw my darling, chased by 
rude boys, or at the bottom of deep waters, in filthy mud, eaten by Ashes, 
or else mauled by dreadful cats. Take away the untasted meal I cannot, 
cannot eat 

Exit Maggie, with breakfast things. Enter Mike with newspaper, 

Mike, Momin’ paper, mum. 

Lady {catching it, and looking eagerly up and down its columns). Let me 
see if he is found. O, here ! “Found! A diamond pin on — ” Pshaw, 
diamond pin I Here ’tis. “Dog found! Black and tan — ” Faugh, 
black and tan ! My beauty was pure white. But, Mike, where’s the notice 
of our darling’s being lost ? 

Mike, Shure, an’ it’s to the side o’ the house I put it, mum, arl writ in 
illegant sizey litters, mum. 

Lady (iVi alarm). And did n’t you go to the printers at all ? 
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Mike, Shore an’ be n’t it better out in the brard daylight, mum, lamag 
aginst th’ ’ouse convanient like, an’ aisy to see, mum ? 

Lady, O Mike, you’ve undone me! Quick! Pen, ink, and paper. 
Quick 1 I say. 

Exit Mike. 

Lady (solus). It was but yesterday I held him in these arms! He licked 
my face, and took from my hand the bits of chicken, and sipped of my choc¬ 
olate. His little black eyes looked up, O so brightly ! to mine. His little 
tail, it wagged so happy ! O, dear, lovely one, where are you now ? 

Enter Mike, with pituard on long sticky with these words in very Icarge 

letters, 

Dog Lost 1 V Dollus ! ReeWarD ! InnQuire ! Withinn I Live 
’ oR DeD !!! ^=©8 

Reads it aloud, very slowly, pointing with finger, 

Mike. An’ it’s meeself lamed the fine writin’, mum, in th’ ould counthry! 
Lady {excited). Pray take that dreadful thing away, and bring me pen 
and paper 1 

Exit Mike, muttering. Knock heard at door. 

Lady, Come! 

Enter Market-man, in blue frock. 

Market-man, Good day, ma’am. Heard you’d lost a dog. 

Lady {eagerly, with hand extended). Yes, yes 1 Where is he ? 
Market-man, Was he a curly, shaggy dog ? 

Lady, Yes ! O yes I Where did you find him ? 

Market-man. Was your dog bright and playful ? 

Ljidy {in an excited manner), O, very ! very 1 
Market-man, Answered to the name of Carlo ? 
iMdy, Yes ! He did ! he did! O, if I had him in these arms I 
Market-man {in surprise). Arms, ma’am ? Arms ? ’T is a Newfound¬ 
land dog 1 He could carry you in his arms ! 

Lady {dejected), 0 cruel, cruel disappointment I 
Market-man. What kind of a dog was yours ? 

Lady. O, a dear little lapdog. His curls were white and soft as silk ! 
Market-man (going). Good day, ma’am. If I see him, I ’ll fetch him. 

(Exit Market-bian. Mike enters, with writing materials, and goes out 
again. Lady begins to write, repeating the words she writes aloud. 

Lady, Lost, strayed, or stolen. A curly— {Tap at door) Come I 
(Enter stupid-looking Boy, in scanty jacket and trousers, and too large hat.) 

Lady. Did you wish to see me ? 

Boy (drawling. Yes, ma’am. 

Lady, About a dog ? 
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Boy, Yes, ma’am. 

Lady, Have you found one ? 

Boy, Yes, ma’am. 

Lady, Is he a very small dog ? 

Boy. Yes, ma’am. 

Lady. Sweet and playful ? 

Boy, Yes, ma’am ? 

Lady, Did you bring him with you 

Boy. Yes, ma’am {pointing). Out there, 

L^y {excited). O, bring him to me. Quick ! O, if it should be he ! If 
it should ! (Boy brings in small dog, yellow or black or spotted^ 

Lady {in disgust). O, not that horrid creature ! Take him away! Take 
him away! 

Boy, Is n’t that your dog ? 

Lady. No ! no I O, can’t you take the horrid animal away ? 

B<y {going). Yes, ma’am. 

Lxit Boy with dog. Lady prepares to write. 

Lady. Stupid thing ! Now I ’ll write. (Repeats.) Lost, strayed, or 
STOLEN. A CURLY, WHITE — {Tap at the door.) Come! {Lays down 
pen.) 

Enter ragged Boy, with covered basket. 

Lady, Have you found a dog ? 

Boy. No, I hain’t found no dog. 

Lady. Then what do you want ? 

Boy. Father sells puppies. Father said it you’d lost your dog, you’d 
want to buy one of ’em. Said you could take your pick out o’ these ’ere five. 
{Opens basket for her to look in.) 

Lady {shuddering). Little wretches! Away with them ! 

Boy. They ’ll grow, fsither said, high’s the table. 

Lady. Carry them off, can’t you ? 

Boy. Father wants to know what you ’ll take for your dog, running. Fa¬ 
ther said he’d give a dollar, an’ risk the ketchin’ on him. 

Lady. Dollar ? No. Not if he were dead! Not if I knew he were 
drowned, and the fishes had eaten him, would 1 sell my darling pet for a 
paltry dollar! 

Boy {going). Good momin’. Guess I ’ll be goin’. If I find your dog, I 
won’t {aside) let you know. 

Exit Boy, with bow and scrape. 

Lady {writes again, and repeats). Lost, strayed, OR stolen. A. 
CUR — {Knock at the door^ Come! {Lays down pen.) 

Enter yiKS. Mulligan. 

Mrs. Mulligan. An* is it yerself lost a dog, thin ? 

Lady {eagerly). Yes. A small, white, curly, silky dog. Have you seen 
him ? 

VOL. V. — NO. vn. 33 
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Mrs, Mulligan, Och, no. But *t was barkin’ all night he was, behint th’ 
*ouse. An’ the b’ys, — that’s me Pat an’ Tim, — they droaned him, mum, 
bad luck to ’em, in the momin’ arly. 

Lady, And did you see him ? 

Mrs, Mulligan, No, shure. 

Lady, And where is he now ? 

Mrs, Mulligan, O, it’s safe he is, Pat tould me, to the bottom o’ No Bot¬ 
tom Pond, mum. 

Lady, And how do you know’t is my dog ? 

Mrs, Mulligan, Faith, an’ whose dog should it be, thin ? 

Lady. Send your boys, and I ’ll speak with them. 

Mrs, Mulligan (going), I ’ll send them, mum. Homin’, mum. 

Exit Mrs. Mulligan. Another tap at the door. 

Lady, O, this is not to be borne ! Come ! 

Enter Countrywoman with bandbox^ —not an old woman, 

Lcuiy (earnestly). If it’s about a dog, tell me all you know at once ! Is 
he living ? 

Countrywoman, Yes’m, but he’s quite poorly. I think dogs show their 
sickness, same as human creturs do. Coiuse they have their feelin’s. 

Lady, Do tell quick. 

Countrywoman. Just what I want, for I’m in a hurry m)rself. So I ’ll 
jump right inter the thick on ’t. You see last night when my old man was 
ridin’ out o’ town in his cart, with some o’ his cabbages left over, for garden 
sarse had n’t been very brisk all day, and he was late a cornin’ out on account 
o’ the off ox bein’ some lame, and my old man ain’t apt to hurry his critters, 
for a marcifiil man is marciful to his beasts, you — 

Lady. But about the dog ! 

Countrywoman. Wal, the old man was a ridin’ along, slow, you know, 
— I alwers tell him he ’ll never set the great pond afire, — and a countin’ 
over his cabbage-heads, and settlin’ the keg o’ molasses amongst ’em, and a 
little jug of— (nods and winks and smiles), —jest for a medicine, you know. 
For we never do, — I nor the old man, — never, ’xcept in case o’ sickness — 

Lady (impatiently). But what about the dog ? 

Countrywoman, Wal, he was a ridin’ along, and jest got to the out¬ 
skirts o’ the town, when he happened to see two boys a squabblin’ which 
should have a dog, — a little teenty white curly mite of a cretur — 

nLady, Yes ! Go on ! Go on ! 

Countrywoman. And he asked ’em would they take fifty cents apiece 
and give it up. For he knew’t would be rewarded in the newspapers. And 
they took the fifty. 

Lady (eagerly). And what did he do with him ? Where is he now ? 

Countrywoman, Why, I was goin’ to ride in with the old man this momin’ 
to have my bunnet new done over, and I took the dog along. And we hap¬ 
pened to see that ’ere notice, and he and I together, we spelt it out! (Open- 
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ing bandbox^ Now look in here 1 Snug as a bug, right in the crown o’ my 
bunnet Seems poorly, but he ’ll pick up. {Takes out a white lapdog)* 
Lady (snatches him, and hugs and kisses him). ’T is my Carlo. O my 
precious, precious pet 1 Ah, he is too weak to move. I must feed him and 
put him to sleep. (Rises to go out.) 

Countrywoman. But the five dollars, marm ! 

Lady. 0, 3 rou must call again. 1 can’t think of any paltry five dollars, 
now. (Exit.) 

Countrywoman (calling out). I ’ll wait, marm ! 

Enter Miks. 

Mike. An’ what bisness are ye doin’ here ? 

Countrywoman. Waiting for my pay. 

Mike. Pay, is it ? Och, she ’ll niver pay the day. She’s owin’ me wages, 
an’ owin’ the cook, and Mrs. Flarty that scomrs, and the millinery lady, an’ 
’t is Carl agin,” she sez. “ Carl agin. Can’t ye carl agin ? ” 

Countrywoman. Then I ’ll get mine, now. (Takes off shawl., and sits 
down. Takes out long blue stocking, and goes to knitting, first pinning on 
her knitting-sheath^ I don’t budge, without the pay. 

Mire looks on admiringly. Curtain drops. 

Whole Word. 

Clerk standing behind counter, with shawls and various dry goods to sell. 
Also rolls or pieces of carpet, oil and other kinds. Various placards on 
the walls, — “ No credits “ Goods marked down / ” &*c. Enter Old 
Woman. 

Old Woman (speaking in rcUher high key). Do you keep stockings ? 

Clerk (handing box of stockings). O yes. Here are some, very good 
quality. 

Old Woman (examining them). Mighty thin, these be. 

Clerk. I assure you, they are warranted to wear. 

Old Woman. To wear out, I guess. 

Enter Yovihg Married Couple. 

Clerk. Good morning. Can we sell you anything to-day ? 

Wife (modestly). We wish to look at a few of your carpets. 

Clerk. This way, ma’am. 

Husband. Hem I (Clearing his throat.) We will look at something for 
parlors. 

Clerk. Here is a style very much admired. (Unrolls carpet.) Elegant 
pattern. We import all our goods, ma’am. That’s a firm piece of goods. 
You could n’t do better. We warrant it to wear. All fast colors. 

Old Woman (coming near). A good rag carpet ’ll wear out two o’ that 
Wife (to Husband). I think it is a lovely pattern. Don’t you like it, 
Charley? 

* A white lapdog may be easily made of wool and wire. 
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Husband, Hem — well, I have seen prettier. But then, ’t is just as you 
say, dear. 

Wife, O no, Charley. ’T is just as you say. I want to please you, dear. 

Old Woman {to Clerk), Have you got any crash towelling ? 

Husband, What *s the price of this carpet ? 

Clerk, Three dollars a yard. Here’s another style {unrolls another) just 
brought in. {Attends to Old Woman.) 

Husband {speaking to Wife), Perhaps we M better look at the other arti¬ 
cles you wanted. {They go to another part of the store, examining articles,) 

Enter a spare, thin Woman, in plain dress and green veil. 

Clerk, Can we sell you anything to-day ? 

Woman, I was thinking of buying a carpet 

Clerk, Step this way, ma’am. {Shows them.) We have all styles, ma’am. 

Woman. I want one that will last {Examining it.) 

Clerk {taking hold of if). Firm as iron, ma’am. We’ve sold five him- 
dred pieces of that goods. If it don’t wear, we ’ll agree to pay back the 
money. 

Woman, I want one that won’t show dirt 

Clerk. Warranted not to show dirt, ma’am. We warrant all our goods. 

Woman. Can it be turned ? 

Clerk. Perfectly well, ma’am. ’T wiU turn as long as there’s a bit of it 
left. 

Woman, WHiat do you ask ? 

Clerk. Well, we have been selling that piece of goods for three fifty, but 
you may have it for three dollars. 

Woman, Could n’t you take less ? 

Clerk. Could n’t take a cent less. Cost more by wholesale. 

Woman. I think I ’ll look further. {Going.) 

Clerk, Well, now seeing it *s the last piece, you may have it for two fifty. 

Woman. I was n’t expecting to give over two dollars a yard. {Going.) 

Clerk. Now I ’ll tell you what I ’ll do. Say two and a quarter, and take 
it. 

Woman. I have decided not to go over two dollars. {Going.) 

Clerk {crossly). Well You can have it for that. But we lose on it In 
fact, we are selling now to keep the trade, nothing else. Twenty-five yards ? 
I ’ll measure it directly. 

Old Woman. Have you got any cotton flannel ? 

Fashionable Lady.) 

Clerk {all attention, bowing. Good morning, madam. Can we sell you 
anything to-day ? 

Fashionable Lady. I am looking at carpets this morning. Have you any¬ 
thing new ? 

Clerk. This way, madam. We have several new lots, just imported. 
{Shows one.) 
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Fashionable Lady. It must light up* well, or it will never suit me. 

Clerk. Lights up beautifully, madam. 

Fashionable Lady. Is this real tapestry ? 

Clerk. O certainly, madam. We shouldn’t think of showing you any 
other. 

Fashionable Lady. What’s the price ? 

Clerk. Well, this is a Persian pattern, and we can’t offer it for less than 
six dollars. Mrs. Topothetree bought one off the same piece. 

Fashionable Lady. ’T is a lovely thing, and when a carpet suits me, the 
price is no objection. 

Old Woman {coming forward). Have you got any remnants ? I wanted 
to get a strip to lay down afore the fire. {Speaking to Lady.) Coin’ to give 
six dollars a yard for that ? Guess you better lam how to make a rag car¬ 
pet Fust, take your old coats and trousers, and strip ’em up inter narrer 
strips, and jine the strips together, and wind all that up in great balls. 
That’s your warp. Then take coarse yarn and color it all colors. That’s 
your fillin’. Then hire your ^:arpet wove, and that carpet ’ll last. 

Enter Policeman and a Gentleman. 

Gentleman {pointing to Fashionable Lady). That is the person. 

Policeman (placing his hand on her shoulder). This gentleman, madam, 
thinks you have— borrowed a quantity of his lace goods. 

Fashionable Lady {with air of astonishment). I ? Impossible ! Im¬ 
possible, sir! 

Gentleman. I am sure of it 

Policeman. Will you have the goodness, madam, to come with us ? 

Curtain drops^ while all are gazing at each other in amazement. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 




IN THE COTTAGE. 

A T night, in the fisherman’s cottage. 

The driftwood fire burned red ; 

The children had finished their supper. 

Their bowls of milk and bread ; 

And round the hearth they were gathered,— 
There was hardly room for them all, — 
And watched the curious pictures 
The fireh'ght made on the walL 
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Their mother sat at the window 
With her hands crossed on her knee ; 

She looked out into the darkness, 

And heard the moaning sea. 

The children were telling stories 
Of what they were going to do ; — 

They did n’t see the white-caps, 

Nor hear how the norther blew. 

They told the most marvellous stories, — 

And believed them every one,— 

Of what was sure to happen 
When a few more years had run; 

Of the countries they meant to sail to, 

The things they meant to see : 

“ Look ! ” said John, “ this log that’s blazing 
Was part of some good ship’s knee. 

“ I wonder what port she was bound for 
When she went under, a wreck 1 

I mean to be the best sailor 
That ever trod a deck 1 ” 

Their mother sat at the window. 

The norther rattled the pane ; 

She saw the scud, and she shivered 
As she heard the lash of the rain. 

Not a star shone in all the heavens, 

Black clouds crept over the moon, 

Somewhere out of the distance 
Rang the faint laugh of a loon. 

And still the children prattled, 

And the driftwood fire burned red, 

And the merry, mocking shadows 
Danced oa the wall overhead. 

Uly Nelson. 
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HE stream that crept down from the hills, three miles away, has worn a 



J- smooth bed for itself in the gravel; has watered the farmer’s fields and 
turned the wheel of the old grist-mill, where the miller tends the stones that 
grind the farmer’s com. But down below here the stream has something 
else to do. It has been working hard, up and away from dam to dam again, 

— and always in life there should be something besides business, some¬ 
thing beautiful and peaceful,— so the stream has swept round this comer, 
behind the wooded point of land which hides the mill, and spread itself out 
in the hollow of Brown’s meadow, where, Farmer Brown says his grand¬ 
father used to tell him some Indian wigwams stood when he was a boy. 
The land has sunk since then, and there is something more beautiful than 
Indian wigwams there now. 

Where the old squaws used to sit weaving baskets, and the pappooses 
rolled and played, is now thick, black mud, in which are great tangled roots, 
some of them bigger than my arm. 

All winter they lie there under the ice, while the children skate over them. 
In the spring, when everything stirs with new life, they too must wake up, — 
so, slowly and steadily, they begin to put up long stems to reach the surface 
of the water, — chambered stems they are, each having four passages leading 
up to the air, and down to the root and black mud. The walls of these 
chambers are brown and slimy, and each stem bears at its top a slimy bud, 

— slimy on the outside, brownish-green as it pushes up through the water; 
for this outer coat is stout and waterproof, and can well afford to be unpre¬ 
tending, since it carries something very precious wrapped up inside. 

Not days, but weeks, even months, it is working upon this hidden treas¬ 
ure, before we shall see it And the July mornings have come, while we 
wait 
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Can you wake at three o’clock, children, and, while the birds are singing 
their very best songs, go down the road under the elms, across the little 
bridge, and through the hemlock grove at the right ? It is a mile to walk, 
and you will not be there too early. The broad, smooth pond that the brook 
has made for its holiday pleasure is at our feet At its bottom are the 
tangled roots ; on the surfece, among the flat green leaves, float those buds 
that have been so long creeping towards the light 

One long, bright beam from the sun just rising smiles across the meadow, 
and touches the folded buds. They must indeed smile back in reply; so the 
thick sheath unfolds, and, behold, the whitest, fairest lily-cup floats on the 
water, and its golden centre smiles back to the sun with many rays. 

We watched only one, but perhaps none is willing to be latest in greeting 
the sun, and the pond is already half covered with a snowy fleet of boats fit 
for the fairies; boats under full sail for fairy-land, laden with beauty and 
fragrance. 

And this is what the dark mud can send forth. This is one of Mother 
Nature’s hidden treasures. Perhaps she hides something as white and beau¬ 
tiful in all that seems dark and ugly, if only we will wait and watch for it, and 
be willing to come at the very dawn of day to look for it. 

The lilies will stay with us, now that at last they are here, all through the 
rest of the summer, and even into the warm, sunny days of earliest October; 
but it will be only a few who stay so late as that And where have the oth¬ 
ers gone, meanwhile ? You see there are no dead lilies floating, folded and 
decaying, among the pads. 

The stem that found its way so surely to the upper world knows not less 
surely the way back again ; and when its white blossom has opened for the 
last time, and then wrapped its green cloak about it again, not to be unfolded, 
the chambered stem coils backward, and carries it safely to the bottom, 
where its seed may ripen in the soft, dark mud, and prepare for another 
summer. 

Author of “ Seven Little SistersP 
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GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

CHAPTER VII. 

D URING all this time the Pattons, who still occupied the next-door cot¬ 
tage, had refrained from improving the outward appearance of their 
property. There was the green lawn with its stiff, straight walk, and the 
coarse flowers that no one admired ; but as for trees or shrubbery, they con¬ 
sidered such things very unnecessary expenses. Mrs. Patton hoped the 
day would come when her husband would tire of the country, and be ready 
to return to the city, where she could have more gayety. True, she did com¬ 
plin of the heat of the sun, which shone upon the house with unbroken 
power; and at such times she would have been glad of some of her neigh¬ 
bors' trees and vines ; but then, she said, they had cost them much trouble, 
and were, after all, of trifling advantage to the property. With the exception 
of a few potatoes planted every year in the back part of the land, there 
was no attempt at raising anything for use. Even the grass, which was suf- 
ered to grow until very long, was given to the man in payment for mowing 
it, and this Mr. Patton considered good management, as it saved hiring it 
done. 

The grass on the Grays* lawn was kept nicely cut, and yielded two tons of 
good hay during the season, which, at twenty dollars the ton, amounted to a 
very important sum, and almost kept the cow during the winter. Some¬ 
times, for days together, she was tethered with a long chain, so that she 
could help herself to the grass, and yet not meddle with the flowers. 
That was generally in the autumn, when the grass had been cut for the last 
time, and the cow was glad to get a parting taste of fresh pasture before she 
went into winter quarters. 

• Another difference between the two neighbors was, that one was prompt in 
repairing little damages that were constantly occurring about the premises, 
while the other generally neglected such trifles, until the consequences be¬ 
came serious. The hinge of the Pattons* front gate had been dislocated for 
some time, and all it wanted was a nail or screw, yet even to supply that was 
too much trouble for them. The ugly hinge stuck out, and had already 
caused the destruction of one or two nice dresses that had caught upon it; 
and there is no telling how many more might have been tom, had not a high 
wind blown it down altogether, and obliged them to have a carpenter to make 
a new gate. A single nail from Willie’s tool-box would have saved several 
dollars* expense. 

Then the window-shutters had no festenings, and on windy nights they 
banged to and fro against the house, at the same time creaking terribly on 
their hinges, all for want of a few shillings for hooks and staples, and a drop 
or two of oil. When Mr. Patton happened to break a strap or string, he 
was glad enough to run in and borrow something to mend it with from his 
neighbor*s bam, yet never supplied himself with the same conveniences; 
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and just as likely as not would forget to return the tools to the owner. One 
night, while the gate was down, a drove of stray cows got in, and trampled 
down all the flowers in the long borders, besides making great havoc of the 
potatoes; and but for that finishing catastrophe, the gate might have lain 
still in its state of desolation. After that the Pattons gave up all ideas of 
having a garden, and recollecting the accounts they had heard of other peo¬ 
ple’s success with chickens, determined to buy a few at once, and begin the 
business for themselves. 

They were quite as inexperienced in this branch of farming as in all oth¬ 
ers, but by calling in a man who did know, they got the hen roosts and nests 
fitted up in grand style, and, almost for the first time since they lived there, 
the barn seemed likely to be of use. Then going to a neighboring poultry- 
yard, Mrs. Patton selected a dozen fine-looking spring chickens, at the time 
about half grown, and having paid the price demanded, they were at once 
sent home to stock her own farm. Now,” she said to her daughters, ** we 
will have eggs before long, and see if we don’t get as much comfort and 
profit from our chickens as the Grays will from their garden. 

The Grays had killed all theirs before they began gardening in the spring, 
knowing well that chickens and a fiuit or flower garden will not agree. 
Very reluctantly they had been forced to make dinners of them, although 
the children could hardly relish their pet chickens in the shape of pies a^ 
fricassees. 

The new chickens were given the entire range of the Pattons* three acres, 
and even that did not always satisfy their roving propensities. As soon as 
their wings had well grown, they indulged in flights across the neighbors’ 
fences. Mrs. Gray disliked to complain, but was forced to do so, at the 
same time requesting Mrs. Patton to clip the wings of her birds. The latter 
demurred at first, thinking it would injure them, but being assured to the 
contrary, she promised to do it, rather than annoy her neighbors. No 
doubt she meant what she said, but days passed on, and the chickens were 
perpetually scratching in the flower-beds ; so Willie undertook the job him¬ 
self, and by catching each intruder, and clipping one wing before putting it 
back over the fence, its power to fly was considerably lessened. The lop¬ 
sided fowls could not manage to rise very far with one wing so much shorter 
than its mate, and so the garden enjoyed a temporary reprieve. 

O, what a variety of songsters came that year and settled themselves in 
the trees and bird-houses ! Robins, yellow-birds, bluebirds, orioles, and 
screeching cat-birds were all wide awake, and filled the air with their various 
notes. Even humming-birds came occasionally, and thrust their long bills 
into the honeysuckle blossoms, and then hurried away before the children 
could determine the color of their delicate wings and feathers. As for the 
insects, worms, bugs, caterpillars, flies, and the like, which they destroyed 
this season, they were past reckoning ; but there was not a half-hour in the 
day that one might not have seen a bird hopping along on the ground, or 
from spray to spray, with some creature of the sort in its mouth. And that 
reminds me to teU of another useful but homelier pet, which came to the 
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place quite m 3 rsteriously, and found itself so well treated that it showed no 
disposition to depart 

One day as Bessie was busy with her trowel, loosening the earth in her 
garden, she discovered a strange-looking object, oval in shape, and curiously 
spotted with black and yellow. At first she could see no appearance of 
life, ancf knew not what it could be ; but presently it put forth a long head 
and neck, four claw feet, and a slender, tapering tail, and began to move 


along over the ground. Then Bessie knew that it was a tortoise, and she 
kept very still to see where he would go, and what he was disposed to do. 
But he was very slow in his motions, and did not show much desire for eat¬ 
ing, though they offered him all sorts of tempting morsels. 

When Mr. Gray came home, he was able to tell them rather more about 
the ugly-looking thing. “ When I was a child about Daisy’s age,” he be¬ 
gan, “ I had a pet tortoise that lived in the garden. I kept it for years, and 
it became so very tame that it knew me when I came along with an earth¬ 
worm or caterpillar, on the end of a stick, and it would eat such things quite 
greedily; indeed, I think we had better make fnends with this one, and in 
return he will eat up a few caterpillars.” 

“ O, let us catch one for him, now,” cried Daisy; “ I want to see him eat.” 
“ Hush,” said Mr. Gray, “ you will frighten the poor thing, if you talk so 
loud ; see how it has shut itself up in its shelL” 

There was not much difficulty in finding a long earthworm, and as a be¬ 
ginning, it was suspended upon a low branch of one of the rose-bushes, just 
a few inches in front of the tortoise’s head. Then all the party retired to a 
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respectful distance behind it, to see what it would do. For several minutes 
the poor worm wriggled upon the branch, but the tortoise did not deign to 
open its shell or appear to notice it. 

“ What a stupid creature ! ” said Bessie, softly. 

“ Just wait a moment,” whispered her father; “ it is an animal that never 
acts rashly, and is only making sure that all is safe.” * 

He had hardly said this, when the tortoise opened its shell very slowly, 
and out came its long head, showing two very bright eyes; then, moving 
forward, it seized the worm, and before many seconds had devoured it en¬ 
tirely, and was looking around as if ready for another. Willie soon found 
one, which shared the same fate, and the children were very much enter¬ 
tained at seeing their new pet making himself so much at home. 

The Pattons’ chickens grew finely, for Mrs. Patton spared no expense 
in buying corn, which is just what chickens like; so no wonder that they 
were soon very fat and flourishing fowls. But Mr. Patton remarked some¬ 
times that they were “ eating their heads off,” — a phrase which meant 
simply that they were costing more than they would ever repay. Still, with 
all their feeding, these fine hens would not lay. The nests were as nice and 
inviting as they could be, with nest-eggs of shining porcelain in each, and 
yet, with all these inducements, not an egg had been laid in one of them. 

At last, one day in September, as Mr. Patton was dressing in his upper 
chamber, he was attracted by a very strange sound in the front yard. “ As 
I live,” he exclaimed to his wife, “ your finest white hen is crowing 1 ” 

Crowing! ” she returned, in amazement “ O dear, and can it be that 
my pet hen is, after all, a rooster ? ” 

“It sounds very much that way,” he said, trying to restrain his laughter 
out of respect to his wife ; “ but hark, — there goes the black one too.” 

It was a very shabby and croaking style of crowing it is true, but they 
were doing their best to imitate the neighboring chanticleers that ans¬ 
wered each other fi-om many a barn-yard far and near. Mrs. Patton looked 
out at the offenders and wondered now that she had ever mistaken them 
for hens, for their combs were quite brilliant, and there were spurs upon 
their feet “ Sure enough,” she said, with deep mortification in her counte¬ 
nance, “ then we shall have no eggs from that pair; they shall be killed to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ And a pretty dear dinner they ’ll be,” returned her husband, — “ the dear¬ 
est chickens we’ve had this season.” 

“ What will the Grays say when they hear of H ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Patton, 
who dreaded her neighbors’ ridicule, and knew that she would be sure to be 
laughed at 

“ Never tell them a word about it, and how will they know anything of 
it?” 

“ But they ’ll miss the chickens, and I shall have to tell them why we 
killed them.” Then, trying to console herself, she added, “ O, well, it ’U be 
a nine days’ wonder, if they do hear about it” 

The Grays saw it out of their own window, however, and more besides. 
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For no sooner had the black-and-white chickens begun to try their notes 
than half a dozen more followed their example, and before night there were 
eight of the flock crowing away with various degrees of success. Yet even 
this was not all. So many roosters could never agree, and they began to 
fight like soldiers, each one flying at the other^s head, until they were a 
bloody set of warriors. In vain did the Pattons try to pacify them, and 
separate the fighters; whenever the next one crowed, it was the signal for 
renewed hostilities. The ground was scattered with feathers, and the chick¬ 
ens themselves looked very fierce and defiant 

“ What shall we do ? ” asked Mrs. Patton, in despair, when her husband 
returned home in the evening. 

“ Kill them all,” was the answer, “ or they will kill themselves in a few 
days. No good hen-wife keeps eight roosters in her poultry-yard.” 

“ Don’t laugh,” she said, as she noticed his expression ; “ indeed, I can’t 
bear it; it’s such a provoking thing,—and after all one’s trouble ! ” 

The chickens were doomed, and for a week they had fine dinners off the 
fiit roosters, whose only fault it was that they were not hens. As for the 
four remaining, the poorest of the lot, as they had thought, they soon began 
to lay. Yet Mrs. Patton said the eggs had cost them so much, that the 
recollection of it seriously interfered with her enjoyment of the cakes and 
puddings into which they entered, and whenever she thought of their late 
mortifying disappointment, she felt positively disgusted with eggs in every 
shape. The poor little hens were soon very much neglected, for since her 
finest and largest birds were gone, the four chickens that now occupied the 
great hen-house looked too small and insignificant to claim much attention. 
Then, as might have been expected, the lonely creatures resented this 
neglect by ceasing presently to lay their accustomed number of eggs. Day 
after day would often pass without a single souvenir, until Mrs. Patton grew 
more disgusted than ever with the behavior of her chickens. 

“ Fowl business, very,” said Mr. Patton, slyly, as he listened to this new 
complaint; “ suppose we make pies of them at once, and the money it takes 
to feed them will buy us all the eggs we want” 

At first this proposal was rejected ; but not long after, when some fnends 
came unexpectedly from the city, and they wanted something nice for din¬ 
ner, one pair of the hens was taken to furnish a savory roast, and thus the 
number was reduced to two. These two indeed lingered along awhile, and 
then disappeared mysteriously, stolen perhaps by some night robber, who 
killed and dressed them for market So ended the Pattons’ costly experi¬ 
ment with poultry-raising; they were secretly convinced that their chickens 
had not paid quite as well as a garden would have done. But this should 
never be admitted to their neighbors, the Grays. 

“Let us sell the place,” said Mrs. Patton to her husband; “I’m sure 
there’s nothing attractive about it, and here are the girls who have nothing 
to do, and long so for the city.” 

“ Why can’t they do as the Grays do ? ” asked Mr. Patton ; “ they never 
seem to be tired, and always have plenty of work ; look out when you will. 
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you may see them tying up their vines or hoeing their flower-beds. I tefl 
you what, wife, their place is prettier than ours, and would bring more 
money.” 

“ The houses are just alike, and as for the flowers, why we had some too 
until that unfortunate gate blew down and the cows got in; if we had had 
the finest garden imaginable, it would have been all the same, — the cows 
would have destroyed it.” 

“ And next came those chickens,” he added, very mischievously. 

“ Don’t say ‘ chicken ’ to me again; I never want to see another live one; 
to think of all we’ve spent on the vile creatures, and for nothing, too. I 
should think you’d see by this time that we’d live cheaper in the city 
out here. And then it is so much more convenient to business.” 

“ O, as to that, I rather like the trip out and in every day; but if you ’re 
so bent upon going back, we ’ll sell as soon as we can, and return to our old 
quarters.” 

“ Good! ” exclaimed the two daughters, who were as anxious to go as 
their mother. “ Maybe a customer will come before long! ” 

Next day a large placard was placed upon the outer portal containing the 
words “ For Sale” in large printed capitals, and an advertisement was also 
sent to be inserted in one of the principal daily papers. In it the place was 
described in glowing terms, as a most elegant and desirable residence near 
town, and in a charming neighborhood. They confidently expected a rush 
of customers, and pr^ared accordingly. The house was ordered to be 
kept in good trim, to be shown at a moment’s notice. 

But there were many other places prettier and more desirable, bearing the 
same label, and day after day passed without a single application or inquiry. 
At length came a lady to look at it, but objected to the price ; they asked 
too much for such a plain-looking place, without improvements or embel¬ 
lishment ; but as she was the first one who had said so, and it was still 
early, they did not offer to take less. In course of time another and an¬ 
other called to inquire, but all went away as they came. 

“ We must take less,” said Mrs. Patton, despairingly, to her husband; 
“we shall never sell it unless we do, and especially at this time in the year, 
when people are going to the city instead of away from it.” 

“ As you please,” said he ; for he was really growing weary of this house 
question, and the daily grumbling. “ Take off a thousand, and see if it will 
go at that.” So the price was lowered, but the applicants were few and fiw 
between, and the season was now advancing towards the end of September. 
They were almost in despair. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Jameses, who lived in the cottage across the road, had long wished 
to have gardens of their own, which they could cultivate themselves, with¬ 
out the aid of John, the gardener. Their home was a much more costly 
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and elegant one than the Gra3rs’, for Mr. James was a rich man, and there 
was a regular gardener constantly employed to lay out and plant the beds, 
hoe, weed, and trim, without the least assistance or dictation from the family. 
Indeed, it would have been the height of presumption for any of them to 
venture a suggestion to one of his vast knowledge, in all that related to his 
profession. Every day John gathered the flowers for nosegays, and brought 
them in for Mrs. James to arrange or dispose of as she might fency, but as 
to any further enjojrment or interest she took in her garden, it was really no 
more than a stranger or visitor might feel. It never occurred to the lady to 
go out and work awhile herself, for amusement and recreation. This was 
because she had not the real fondness for flowers which was natural to her 
opposite neighbors, and which caused them to forget any toil or weariness 
resulting from their employment in the pleasure of watching the growth and 
blossoming of their favorite plants. 

“ The flowers seem as if they were really our own,” was the children’s fre¬ 
quent remark; “ they smell sweeter, and look prettier than if somebody else 
had raised them.” Then, as each little girl took care of her own particular 
plot, and kept it clear of weeds, they were in excellent order always. An 
hour afrer breakfast, as a general rule, afforded time enough for all ordinary 
purposes, and did not interfere with study or school hours. 

During all this practical experience in gardening they had acquired many 
useful lessons in chemistry and natural history, which would not be forgot¬ 
ten. They learned why the ground must be constantly enriched, and what 
was the proper manure for different kinds of plants; they found that for 
certain species the dark leaf-mould from the forest was the best food, whilst 
for others the richest compost from the bam-yard, or copious waterings of 
guano, would cause a rapid growth. Then this feeding must be done at cer¬ 
tain times when the plant was preparing its new buds and branches. All 
this was valuable knowledge, and by it they were enabled to exhibit fine speci¬ 
mens both in summer and winter. They were constantly gathering bouquets 
for their fliends as well as for themselves, and no one went away without a 
nosegay, for the possession of these flowers induced a generous spirit. 

So it was with the fruit; there were so many city-bound individuals on 
their list of acquaintances, to whom the gift of a basket of fresh strawberries 
would come as a most refreshing remembrancer of the pure country air and 
sunshine, and it was so pleasant to be able to share their fruit with those who 
had none. These things, therefore, made them free-handed and liberal, and 
it really did seem as if the more they plucked their flowers, the more pro¬ 
fusely they bloomed again. There was also a reason in the theory, since a 
cut or trimmed plant will generally grow more vigorously. Had they never 
cut their flowers, the strength of the plants would soon have spent itself in 
perfecting too large a proportion of seed. 

When the flowers began to bloom freely, and in the greatest perfection, 
tiic finest head or bunch was selected for seed, and by tying a string around 
the stem, it was sure to be preserved until the little seeds were fully ripe. 
Then came the gathering, and pockets for them were easily provided by 
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you may see them tying up their vines or hoeing their flower-beds. I teU 
you what, wife, their place is prettier than ours, and would bring more 
money.” 

^ The houses are just alike, and as for the flowers, why we had some too 
until that unfortunate gate blew down and the cows got in; if we had had 
the flnest garden imaginable, it would have been all the same, — the cows 
would have destroyed it.” 

“ And next came those chickens,” he added, very mischievously. 

“ Don’t say ‘ chicken * to me again; I never want to see another live one ; 
to think of all we’ve spent on the vile creatures, and for nothing, too. I 
should think you’d see by this time that we’d live cheaper in the city than 
out here. And then it is so much more convenient to business.” 

“ O, as to that, I rather like the trip out and in every day ; but if you ’re 
so bent upon going back, we ’ll sell as soon as we can, and return to our old 
quarters.” 

Good! ” exclaimed the two daughters, who were as anxious to go as 
their mother. “ Maybe a customer will come before long! ” 

Next day a large placard was placed upon the outer portal containing the 
words “ For Sale ” in large printed capitals, and an advertisement was also 
sent to be inserted in one of the principal daily papers. In it the place was 
described in glowing terms, as a most elegant and desirable residence near 
town, and in a charming neighborhood. They confidently expected a rush 
of customers, and prepared accordingly. The house was ordered to be 
kept in good trim, to be shown at a moment’s notice. 

But there were many other places prettier and more desirable, bearing the 
same label, and day after day passed without a single application or inquiry. 
At length came a lady to look at it, but objected to the price ; they asked 
too much for such a plain-looking place, without improvements or embel¬ 
lishment ; but as she was the first one who had said so, and it was still 
early, they did not offer to take less. In course of time another and an¬ 
other called to inquire, but all went away as they came. 

“ We must take less,” said Mrs. Patton, despairingly, to her husband; 

we shall never sell it unless we do, and especially at this time in the year, 
when people are going to the city instead of away from it” 

" As you please,” said he; for he was really growing weary of this house 
question, and the daily grumbling. " Take oflf a thousand, and see if it will 
go at that” So the price was lowered, but the applicants were few and far 
between, and the season was now advancing towards the end of September. 
They were almost in despair. 


CHAPTER VI11. 

The Jameses, who lived in the cottage across the road, had long wished 
to have gardens of their own, which they could cultivate themselves, with¬ 
out the aid of John, the gardener. Their home was a much more costly 
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and elegant one than the Grays’, for Mr. James was a rich man, and there 
was a regular gardener constantly employed to lay out and plant the beds, 
hoe, weed, and trim, without the least assistance or dictation from the family. 
Indeed, it would have been the height of presumption for any of them to 
venture a suggestion to one of his vast knowledge, in all that related to his 
profession. Every day John gathered the flowers for nosegays, and brought 
them in for Mrs. James to arrange or dispose of as she might flincy, but as 
to any further enjoyment or interest she took in her garden, it was really no 
more than a stranger or visitor might feel. It never occurred to the lady to 
go out and work awhile herself, for amusement and recreation. This was 
because she had not the real fondness for flowers which was natural to her 
opposite neighbors, and which caused them to forget any toil or weariness 
resulting from their employment in the pleasure of watching the growth and 
blossoming of their flivorite plants. 

“ The flowers seem as if they were really our own,” was the children’s fre¬ 
quent remark; “ they smell sweeter, and look prettier than if somebody else 
had raised them.” Then, as each little girl took care of her own particular 
plot, and kept it clear of weeds, they were in excellent order always. An 
hour after breakfast, as a general rule, afforded time enough for all ordinary 
purposes, and did not interfere with study or school hours. 

During all this practical experience in gardening they had acquired many 
useful lessons in chemistry and natural history, which would not be forgot¬ 
ten. They learned why the ground must be constantly enriched, and what 
was the proper manure for different kinds of plants; they foimd that for 
certain species the dark leaf-mould from the forest was the best food, whilst 
for others the richest compost from the bam-yard, or copious waterings of 
guano, would cause a rapid growth. Then this feeding must be done at cer¬ 
tain times when the plant was preparing its new buds and branches. All 
this was valuable knowledge, and by it they were enabled to exhibit fine speci¬ 
mens both in summer and winter. They were constantly gathering bouquets 
for their firiends as well as for themselves, and no one went away without a 
nosegay, for the possession of these flowers induced a generous spirit. 

So it was with the fruit; there were so many city-bound individuals on 
their list of acquaintances, to whom the gift of a basket of fresh strawberries 
would come as a most refreshing remembrancer of the pure country air and 
sunshine, and it was so pleasant to be able to share their fhiit with those who 
had none. These things, therefore, made them free-handed and liberal, and 
it really did seem as if the more they plucked their flowers, the more pro¬ 
fusely they bloomed again. There was also a reason in the theory, since a 
cut or trimmed plant will generally grow more vigorously. Had they never 
cut their flowers, the strength of the plants would soon have spent itself in 
perfecting too large a proportion of seed. 

When the flowers began to bloom freely, and in the greatest perfection, 
the finest head or bunch was selected for seed, and by tying a string around 
the stem, it was sure to be preserved until the little seeds were fully ripe. 
Then came the gathering, and pockets for them were easily provided by 
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cutting in two parts old letter envelopes thrown aside as useless. A few 
drops of liquid gum-arabic were sufficient to close up the cut sides, and thus, 
without much trouble, the children supplied themselves with receptacles for 
the various kinds of seed. Each girl had her own stock, and by keeping^ 
them in one allotted place they were always within reach, either for winter 
or spring sowing. In this way the girls acquired systematic habits, and were 
able to have things constantly in order, saving much time and many vexa¬ 
tious disappointments ; besides, it often happened that by preserving a large 
supply of the seeds of their own flowers, they were able to exchange with 
their friends for other varieties. 

In this business of cultivating flowers they had, moreover, noticed several 
strange freaks of nature. Thus, by planting near together, the first year, 
plants of deep purple and pure white petunias, the seed gathered would pro¬ 
duce next season a wonderful variety of shades. There were some with 
spotted throats and shaded edges, others with delicately tinted flowers of 
purple or pinkish hue. So with other flowers, — especially verbenas, lady- 
slippers, asters, and zinnias, whose varieties in this way became endless. 
As for the verbenas, the finest shades and oddest combinations were among 
those raised from seed, whilst the same color could always be continued and 
propagated by slips or layers, in the autumn. 

Then there was still another branch of gardening in which Maggie had 
become quite an expert, — grafting the choice kinds of roses upon common 
roots. There is a vast amount of science in all these various processes, and 
when Maggie took her first lessons in the art of grafting and budding from 
Mr. James’s gardener she scarcely supposed she would succeed so welL 

Her first experiment was not with roses, but pears. A tall, hardy tree of 
an old-fashioned variety, that had produced very inferior fhiit, was selected 
for the purpose, and John, who was an obliging sort of man, provided her 

with a gr^t of the splendid Bartlett pear, taken from a fine tree in Mr. 

James’s orchard. 

“ The first thing,” said John, as he began his lesson, “ is to 

have a sharp, flat-bladed knife, which ought to be kept for this 

work alone; for unless there is a snK>oth, clean cut, the two edges 
will not fit well together.” 

Maggie watched him very closely, as he cut the graft in the 
manner shown in Figure i, and then, having cut off the branch 
of the tree to correspond, the two were matched as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, and bound tightly together by a plaster spread with wax, 
prepared and kept for the purpose. The object of thus encasing 
the stem was, that the sap in the parts might be kept in, and also 
that the moisture fi’om without might be excluded, for that would 
be certain to cause decay in the wood. One or two other styles 
were shown and explained, such as tongue and cleft grafting; the 
latter, John said, was better when they were using a small graft 
on a large stock ; and this plan will be understood by the figures 
of drawing No. 2 . The graft itself is cut like a wedge, and a cleft made 



Figure *. 
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in the centre of the stock, into which the slender . .j 
point should be fitted closely, and then well cov- | W 
ered up with the wax. 

One thing, he said, must always be remem- Vr||| « 

bered ; the graft must be placed, not in the centre 1A 
of the cleft, but toward one side, so as to cause ulf/l iHr rAiV 

the inner layers of bark to meet in a line, at least W I |i^ 

in one place. The reason of this is very plain, || jrjP Si k 

for when the sap begins to ascend into the new ^ '■iH r ||jl 

graft, it will follow this inner bark, and so, in |vB I /Wt 

like manner, the descending sap will soon flow 

downward to form new wood, and unite firmly > v' |||'f [) [ U 

with its main stalk. Instead of sending down . ^ 

roots into the ground as cuttings do, it strikes 

its forming wood into the stock itself, and soon becomes a part of the tree. 

Tongue grafting, or, as some call it, whip grafting, shown in No. 3, is 
done by making notches in each to correspond as nearly as possible, and 
is somewhat preferred because it is likely to hold the two parts more closely 
together and in their proper places. As to the wax, it was prepared in the 
same way as that used by Mrs. Gray in cementing her jars of fruit, — three 
parts rosin, three of bees-wax, and two of mutton-tallow. 

\ jji This first graft was made in April, before 

the leaves had put out far, and Maggie 
had the satisfaction of seeing it do well, 
and after a while the bud opened into 
leaves. 

“Next year,” she said, “ I will graft an¬ 
other limb of the same tree with a different 
variety, and it will be a fine thing to have 
two or three kinds of fruit on the same 
stock ; there is one at Mr. James’s with a 
dozen sorts, and they can thus have pears 
at various seasons. Why may not we do 
the same thing ? ” 

Figures. Maggie had grown 

ambitious, and felt so much elated with 
her success in this important branch of gardening, that she was anxious 
to graft every shrub she met with. Roses, plum and cherry trees were 
all to be improved in course of time, and there were also several grape¬ 
vines upon which her newly gained knowledge was tried at once. But the 
reader will hardly expect me to say that in every instance her efforts were en¬ 
tirely successful. No ; sometimes they failed, as do the attempts of garden¬ 
ers of long experience, yet in most cases the grafts did well. Maggie be¬ 
gan to feel like a real florist, and was often invited to try her skill upon the 
trees and vines of the neighborhood. She knew that the favorite dwarf 
pear-trees, which in their own ground were this year in full bearing, were 
VOL. V. — NO. VII. 34 
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always produced by grafting pears upon quince stocks. So she resolved to 
look around and secure a few thrifty young quince-tees for next spring, with 
a view to having still more of this fine fruit hereafter. 

Another department of gardening in which Maggie already excelled was 
the raising of plants, and especially roses, from cuttings. Wherever or 
whenever she could beg a slip of some choice variety of rose, it was brought 
home and planted in a pot of sand, and then set in some half-shady corner 
of the garden, where before many weeks it would begin to strike vigorous 
roots. As soon as this was ascertained to have taken place, the little plants 
were very carefully transferred into other pots, in which some rich soil was 
mixed with the sand; for now that they had begun to grow, they needed 
nourishment stronger than the mere sand could afford. That was only 
intended to keep them moist, while encouraging Nature’s efforts in forming 
a new plant If richer soil had been given them at the outset, they would 
have decayed very soon, before a root had begun to be visible. 

After this transplanting was successfully accomplished, the little pots were 
to be kept moderately moist in a warm place, and in time the buds would 
open into leaves, and begin to look like a real rose-bush. July and August 
were found to be the months in which to start rose-cuttings, as the wood 
was then sufficiently matured and the buds formed and ready. This is the 
best method of raising roses, although many gardeners do well with seedlings 
and grafts. Many kinds of roses, however, do not produce seed, but if seed¬ 
lings can be raised, the florist is pretty sure to secure thereby some new 
variety, which will bring a high price in the market 
Where grafts are made, it is usual to select roots of some very common or 
inferior kinds. When the graft has grown, care must be taken to keep 
away all suckers from the root, as the original plant will be likely to send 
up these shoots constantly, and if allowed to grow, they soon starve out 
the graft, by taking away its strength and subsistence. For these reasons, 
persons who purchase rose-bushes at the street-comers may often be de¬ 
ceived by the looks of the large stock, into choosing grafted plants. 
Although they may blossom well, and flourish in the hands of an expe¬ 
rienced and watchful florist, they will probably show quite a different flower, 
when the suckers from the root come into bloom. 

All these hints Maggie had gathered from John, who considered her a 
very apt scholar, and came over occasionally to see how her cuttings pros¬ 
pered. ‘‘ Next year,” he said, " they will be in flower, and a pretty collection 
you ’ll have, to be sure. When spring comes, I ’ll show you how to arrange 
them in groups, for we do not put all the red ones in one bed, and the white 
ones in another, but group them with an eye to effect” 

Although this sounded so simple, it was important, as Maggie well knew; 
so she thankfully accepted the offer, whenever the proper time should arrive. 

Author Six Hundred Dollars a YearJ^ 
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A liegretto. M usic by F. Boott. 
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CHARADES. —No. 43. 

My second calls my first again, 

But only meets it to complain. 

M. M. 

No. 44. 

My first is what the bees make. 

My second may be found in all fields and 
woods and gardens. 

My whole is a cheat Jeanik. 

RIDDLE.-No. 45 . 

Busy am I day and night, 

Though I neither sow nor reap; 
Toiling on with all my might, 

That which others spend, I keep. 

H. K. 


ENIGMA. —No. 46. 

I am composed of 8 letters. 

My 6, 7, 8> is a wager. 

My I, 3 » 3 » 7 » is a fruit 

My 4» 5» is part of a gentleman’s walk-. 
ing costume. 

My 8, I, 3, is to strike lightly. 

My 6, 7, 2, 2, I, is a girl’s name. 

My 4, I, 6, 7, 8, is a Latin verb in the 
active voice, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person, singular number, 
and of the second conjugation. 

Without my whole there would be little 
use in attempting to be a scholar. 

F. M. B. 


ALPHABETICAL 
Which letter is the most inquisitive } 
Which letter has wings ? 

Which letters do lazy folks like ? 

Which letter do oxen know ? 


PUZZLES. —No. 47. 

Which letter grows in the garden ? 
Which letter is often drunk ? 

Which letter is out of fashion ? 

Minnie May. 


ANSWERS. 


36. “ Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 

[(Lives of great men) (awl) (ream-mine-D) (U.S.) 
(Wee can) (MayC) (ow R) (L ivy ES) lives (S ewe 
bee lime) 

(And) (DE part in G) Oeave behind US) 
(Footprinte on the sands) (aw F) (time).) 

37. ” How ulent rolls Time’s car along, 

But, sinner, O how sure I ” 

[(House) (Isle) (N trolls) Time (scar) A lon^ 
(Butts in a row) (house) (ewer)J. 


3E 1. The key of A minor. 

2. ** It might have been ” (bean). 

3. Those of Offenbach (often back). 

4. Because it is a May-lay (Malay). 

5. A courser (parser). 

b. Because it is a little lower. 


I 7. Because they are made of Holmes-pun 

(homespun) material. 

8. Yes; into minute particles. 

' 9. Drop a meaj or two. 

xo. Because he is four-handed (forehanded). 
II. One is postmaster, and the other roost 
pastor. 

13 . To Rehoboth (re-hoe both). 

13. Braintree. 

14. Because there is a whole (hole) stove in 

it 

*5- When its answer is tolled (told). 

40. Pheasant. (Pin, House, Eel, Army, Sea, 
Andiron. Nail, Thistle.) 

41. Foundation Words:— 

Cross Words: — Bontteif AdieUf Siar^ 
A'//#, Evet Turban. 

Rebus in yune Letter Box. — 

Hold on, 1 'll see about it. [(/fold on isle) (sea 
about it)). 
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We do not indorse eTcnrthing in ** David's " let¬ 
ter. Frogs and tadpoles, being distantly related to 
boys, are not supposed to enjoy a *' hit on the head *' 
any better than they. But " David ** gives ns the 
results of his experiments in tadpole-training in a 
piquant manner, and are are happy to let him speak 
for himself. 

Eoitoks “Voukc Folks”:— 

I have just been reading yonr story about sixty- 
tvro tadpoles, and think it a big one. I have had 
some experience about tails: I have had tadpoles, 
too, but mine did n't drop off I wish you would 
kwk into this thing. I will tell you bow mine acted. 
>Dd you can judge. 

Boys need n't be told that tadpoles make frogs. 
They always know it It's a kind of knowledge, I 
suppose, bom with 'eno. Now I ain't a cruel boy, 
but 1 always hit a frog on the head when I can. 
I can't help it, it's natural to do so, and he has 
nothing in the world to do but take care of his 
bead, and he does wrong to pop it up in a way to 
tempt os boys. So, too, about dragon-flies, or 
flevil’t darning-needle. 

But about Udpoles. Mine acted in this way. 
John and I took a piece of lace and tied it over a 
hoop to catch tadpoles with, for the pond down to 
the bridge was full of 'em, just hatched out, and 
looking like large-beaded pins. (I ought to say 
that the piece of lace which I found on the grass 
proved to be Sister Mary's cape, and I broke sev¬ 
eral holes in it, and she called me a "booby,” 
^ich I suppose is true of me.) 

Well, we caught a good many, — I did not count 
’em,— and mother let me take her Aquarium, which 
^ empty, to put them into it I filled it up, and 
pot iu grasses, and cresses, and roots such as grew 
in the pond, and waited to see the tails drop ofii as 
everybody told me they would. But the tails did n't 
‘^rop. I was in a state, watching and expecting. 

tadpoles never dropped their tails, — never, 
that'spoz. 

1 11 tell you how mine did, and I should like 
•omebody else to write and tell us if their tadpoles 


dropped off their tails, so I may know if mine were 
peculiar tadpoles. 

I don't think much of tadpoles, though firogs are 
a good institution, not only for hitting purposes, 
but eating; however, let us consider the tail ques¬ 
tion : this is the way mine did. They grew, and 
grew, and came to be just the fattest, ugliest look¬ 
ing things I ever did see. A lump for a head, with 
two spots for eyes, and a long piece hanging down 
for a tail. 

Every day I saw this tail was growing shorter, — 
” was being absorbed,” mother said (for she is great 
on big words), — and the rest of the body was get¬ 
ting to be frog-like: the sides stretched out, and the 
tail went in, and at last, before you could say Jack 
Robinson, there was a pair of legs, and a squaring 
away, kicking out as if they'd been used to it be¬ 
forehand. My tadpoles never dropped a bit of a 
tail. 

The way frogs hopped about our house, up stairs 
and down stairs, and in the ladies' chamber, was a 
caution to all tadpole-hunters. They jumped out 
of the aquarium and started on their travels, and 
explored attic and cellar. Mother likes them in 
the latter place, and keeps a toad and a terrapin 
there on account of flies. 

I hope you will tell me more about your tadpole 
tails, and see if you are correct, as you may have 
been in your tadpoles, but not in mine. 

Yours to serve, 

David. 

” A. D.” asks about ** Tom Brown's School Days 
at Rugby ” and ‘‘ Tom Brown at Oxford.” They 
are both published by Fields, Osgood, & Co. The 
price of the first it $ 1.35, of the second (in two 
volumes), fi3.oa There are no more excellent 
books for boys than these. 

It is quite impossible for us to comply with one 
request which is frequently made of us. When 
sending enigmas, stories, or letters, many of our 
friends ask us to "answer or acknowledge receipt 
in the next * Letter Box.' ” If we tried to do so, 
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we should be obliged to enlarge the ** Letter Box ** 
to four or five times its usual size, and then fill it 
entirely with these acknowledgments and answers, 
which would be very dull reading. We do not in* 
tend to print anything in the * Letter Box ** that 
will not interest our readers generally. Personal 
letters will be answered as soon as we can attend 
to them, if they are accompanied by a stamped en¬ 
velope, with the writer’s real address. 

Thb music in this number is said by good judges 
to be unusually fine. We should be glad to have 
our musical subscribers tell us how they like this 
and other songs as they appear from month to 
month. Mr. Boott has written songs which are 
great favorites among our older friends, and cer¬ 
tainly young singers are not harder to please than 
others. 

Mr. Hals’s paper tbu month will be invaluable 
to our composition-writers. His papers about 
** Talk,” in former numbers, have been said by 
some of our readers to be well worth the subscrip¬ 
tion price of the magazine. This is by no means 
too high praise. We could say much more, but 
there is no need of it. The articles commend 
themselves. 

Thb Soap-Bubble Question is not yet settled. 
This letter is one of several which have been writ¬ 
ten to us regarding it. Who else has experiments 
to report? 

Dbab Lbttbr Box:— 

I have tried two or three tiroes to make ”Rmn- 
bow Bubbles” after the directions given by ** Will 
o’ the Wisp” in the “Letter Box” of “Our 


Young Folks ” for last August I think he mcsz: 
have made some mistake in the directions. Wos't^ 
you please ask him to look into the matter and re¬ 
port results? My bubbles, made from the direc¬ 
tions given, are small and firail; it is impossible to 
blow them large, and they break at the slightest 

Respectfully, T. H. S. 

An answer to one of Our Young Folks* ques¬ 
tions:— 

Warner^ N. /f., March ist, 1869. ! 

In the March number of Our Young Folks a 
correspondent asks “ Who was the first to &n at 
the Battle of Lexington ? ” 

“ In 1825 the inhabitants of that town, at a pub¬ 
lic meeting, appointed a committee of nine citi¬ 
zens to collect and publish a statement of snch 
facts, relative to the afihir at Lexington, on the 
rooming of the 19th of April, ’75, as may be 1 
supported by undoubted authority.” 

The late Colonel Phinney was chairman of the ‘ 
board, and made out the report, which was ptri>- 
lished in pamphlet form, of forty pages, a copy of 
which was presented to me by Colonel P. many 
years ago, from which I quote the following fizcts: — 
“Jonas Parker, of Lexington, *was the first to 
falL’ He was wounded and fell at the second 
fire fipom the enemy. The British soldiers came 
up and run him through with their bayonets.” 

“ Six other citizens of Lexington were killed in 
the rooming, and three others in the aftemocm.** 
Trasting the above will answer the inquiry of 
yotu correspondent, 

I am, most truly, yours, &c. 

Lbvi Bartlbtt. 
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IBB & SHEPARD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I TkiB Supernatural in the Bible 

CREDO. 

Ono 12 ]ilo voltuno. Piioey 

This book Is a bold and vigoroos dlsemslon of 
1 the dUpoted doctrines of Kvangellcal Christianity, 
1 and is adapted to the present times. Neariy ewery 
. deimrUneot of modem sdeoilflo dlscorery, so ftf 
I as it relwtea to theology and mvelatioo, has passed 
I voder careful review. 

1 National Sermom, 

8ERH0HS, LEnERS, AND SPEECHES 


A New Story by Oliver Optic. 

SWITCH OPT, 

Or The War of the Stodeatsy 

Being the Third Story of 

THE LAKE SHORE SERIES 

Will be commenoed in No. 131 (July 8) of the 
popular 

OLIVER OPTICS MAGAZINE, 

Pablished Onee a Week. 

Folly Olostrated. • 2.60 per year} 6 months, 
• 1 . 25 } 0 cents per number. 


SlaFery aad Its War. 

Freni the passage of the FogitlTaBlaTe BUI to the 
•krtiffn of Fresklent Grant. 

Bt bey. GILBERT HAVEN. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, • 8 . 00 . 


The Amerldui Woman In Eu^pe* The 

Journal of Two Years* 8o)ourn In Prance, Swlt- 
sertand, Germany, and Italy. By Mas. & B. Ubp 
■ao. lOmo. Ckith, BIAO. 


A New Sunday School Song Book, 

SABBATH SONGS 

FOB CHILDREN’S WORSHIP, by Liohard Mar¬ 
shall. AssUted by J. C. Pboctoe and Samukl 
B uuHAK. Boards, 36 cts. *, paper, 80 cents. 

JIB'S. DatPs New Boohs. 

Patty Cray’s Journey to 
Islands. A Series of Books fbr Children. By 
Mrs. Cabouri H. Ball. To be completed in 
six yblnmes. Per rohune, • 1 . 26 . 

1 . FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. 


loma uwn, New EdUum of - AHc^s Adrsntures.- 

The Gates Wide Open; or. Scenes In An- Alice’s Adventures In Wonder-l4%nd. 
ocher World. By Oso. Wood, AnUijr of **Peter By Lewis Carboix. Thno. Tinted paper. 
nfllklMMlM In America." IhnO. Cloth. • 1 . 60 . riath. a 1 . 60 . 


By Lewis Carboix. Thno. Tinted paper. 
Cloth, tl. 60 . 

This is an exact leprint of this very popular 
English Jurenile, and In paper, print, binding, and 
iUostrations. is equal to the original. 


xms w an exam lepniw. w 

Tracts For the People. EngUsh Jurenile, and In paper, print, binding, and 

No. 1 . WHY NOT r a Book for Every Woman. iUu*traOona, is equal to original. 

mSSS A Tkoannd MU..' l^Ik S"** 

m<«n, .1} paper, w TO . Amerfc*, orer the PampM and Uw Andea. By 

No. 2 . IS rr IF a Book to ^ NATBAmiL H. Bbhop. Ihno. New Edition. 

Prof. H. ^ Btorir, M. D. Cloth, •!; par njoitrated. • 1 . 60 . 

per, 60 cents. _ _ R^t.Woter IMck. By Mat MAKirsRiHa. 

No. 8. SERPENTS IN III»“trated. BIOO. Being the Fifth 

By Brv. Johr Todd, D. D. lOmo. doth, volume of HELPING-HAND SERIES. To bo 

iOceuts} paper, 16 cents. completed in six Tohunes. Dlustrated. Per 

No. 4 . WOMAN’S RIGHTS. By Bar. Johm volume, • 1 . 00 . 

To.d,B.D. 16 -. aoU^»««d., paper, ^ImIU«.d. 

P«,r »L ^ Jx^iAo ^EUsf 

• 1} paper, 50 oeote. Dotty Dimple at School. By Sophib Mat, 

No. 8. FARM TALK. Articles in a Colloquial ®SliNi^%if?hTolu™T^ 

Style, on Familiar Farm Tonics. By Gao. tr ated. J6 «mtx Mng the FIfto 

E. Brackett. Belfast, Me. Cloth, •!} pa- DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. To^ i^pietM 

pirfSowSI in six ydumss. lUustrated. Per volume, 76 

No. 7 . THE PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIC 

UPB. By Dr. W. H. Btfobd. Cloth, •!; Twelve Ntehts In the HwnUra» 
paper, 60 ^u. Camp. By Rw. W. Babbows, D. D. 12 ino. 

No. 8. WOMAN M. BALLOT. ByRiv.J.D. Hlrntrated. • 1 . 26 . , * - 

Foltok. Paper, 16 cento. A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 


paper, 60 cento. 

No. 8. WOMAN vs. BALLOT. 
Fultok. Paper, 16 cento. 


Cloth, •!} paper, 60 oento. 


era character. 


Sold by ell Booksellers and Newedeelers^end sent by mailt post-paidt on receipt of price. 

T.Ting 6c 8HEPABD, Publishers, Boston. 
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Our Letter Box, 


[July. 


we should be obliged to enlaige the ** Letter Box *’ 
to four or five times its usual size, and then fill it 
entirely with these acknowledgments and answers, 
which would be very dull reading. We do not in¬ 
tend to print anything in the * Letter Box ** that 
will not interest our readers generally. JE^rsonal 
letters will be answered as soon as we can attend 
to them, if they are accompanied by a stamped en¬ 
velope, with the writer’s real address. 

Ths music in this number is said by good judges 
to be unusually fine. We should be glad to have 
our musical subscribers tell us how they like this 
and other songs as they appear from month to 
month. Mr. Boott has written songs which are 
great favorites among our older friends, and cer¬ 
tainly young singers are not harder to please than 
others. 

Mr. Halb’s paper this month will be invaluable 
to our composition-writers. His papers about 
“Talk,” in former numbers, have been said by 
some of our readers to be well worth the subscrip¬ 
tion price of the magazine. This is by no means 
too high praise. We could say much more, but 
there is no need of iL The articles commend 
themselves. 

Thb Soap-Bubble Question is not yet settled. 
This letter is one of several which have been writ¬ 
ten to us regarding it. Who else has experiments 
to report? 

Dbar Letter Box:— 

I have tried two or three times to make “Rain¬ 
bow Bubbles” after the directions given by “ Will 
o’ the Wisp” in the “Letter Box” of “Our 


Young Folks” for last August I think he must 
have made some mistake in the directions. Won’t 
you please ask him to lode into the matter and re¬ 
port results? My bubbles, made from the direc¬ 
tions given, are small and frail; it is impossible to 
blow them laige, and they break at the slightest 
touch. 

Respectfully, T. H. S. 

An answer to one of Our Young Folks* ques¬ 
tions : — 

fTarMT, N. /f., March iz/, 1869 . 

In the March number of Our Young Folks a 
correspondent asks “ Who was the first to fall at 
the Battle of Lexington ? ” 

“In 1835 the inhabitants of that town, at a pub¬ 
lic meeting, appointed a committee of nine citi¬ 
zens to collect and publish a statement of such 
facts, relative to the af£zir at Lexington, on the 
morning of the 19 th of April, ’ 75 , as may be 
supported by undoubted authority.” . 

The late Colonel Phinney was chairman of the 
board, and made out the report, which was pub¬ 
lished in pamphlet form, of forty pages, a copy of 
which was presented to me by Colonel P. many 
years ago, from which I quote the following facts: — 

“Jonas Parker, of Lexington, *was the first to 
fidL’ He was wounded and fell at the second 
fire firom the enemy. The British soldiers came 
up and run him through with their bayonets.” 

“ Six other citizens of Lexington were killed in 
the morning, and three others in the afternoon.” 

Trusting the above will answer the inquiry of 
your correspondent, 

1 am, moat truly, yours, &c. 

Levi Bartlett. 


To what race do these men belong? 
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LEE & SHEPAEFS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TIm supernatural in the BSiU, 

CREDO. 

One baadiome Igmo voltune. Price, 


Tbit book it a bold and Tigonms dtoeostton of 
the dUiputed doctrines of KrangeHcal Chrlstiaoltj, 
mod is adapted to the present times. Nearij every 
department of modem scieiHiflo diteorery, so Car 
m» H relates to theology and revelatioo, hM paMod 
eusder careful review. 


National Sermoni, 

SERMONS, LEHERS, AND SPEECHES 


Slamir and Its War« 

Fren the pamage of the VogiUvedlaTe BUI to the 
Ekctton of Breaideot Grant. 


Bt bey. GILBERT HAYRK. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, $3.00. 


t The Amerlmua Woman la Europe* The 

Journal of Two Years* 8q)oam in France, BwiU 
xerland, Germanr, and Italy. By Mia. & R. Ua- 
naio. lOmo. Cloth, $140. 

The Gates Wide Open! or, Boenee In An¬ 
other World. By Gso. Wood, Author of ** Peter 
Bchlemlhl In America.” 12mo. Cloth, $ LOO. 

Traicts for the People* 

No. 1. WHY NOT r a Book for Xvery Woman. 
By Paor. H. R. Broasa, H. D. Iflmo. 
Cloth, $ 1; paper, 60 cents. 

Has. IB rr Ir a Book for Every Man. By 
Paop. II. R. Broasa, M. D. Cloth, $1; pa¬ 
per, 60 cents. 

NaS. SERPENTS IN THE DOYE*S NEST. 
By Rav. John Todd, D. D. lOmo. Cloth, 
60 ceuta} paper, 16 oenta. 

Na4. WOMAN *8 RIGHTS. By Rsv. John 
Todd, D. B. 16mo. Cloth, 60 cents *, paper, 
16 oenta. 

NaO. ON NUR8BS AND NURSING. By 
Paop. II. K. Broasa, M. D. lOmo. Cloth, 
$1} paper, 60 oenta. 

Na e. FARM TALK. ArUeles In a CoUoqnial 
Style, «m Familisr Farm Topioa. By Gso. 
E. Bracsstt, Belfast, Me. Cloth, $1 *, pa¬ 
per, 60 cents. 

No. 7. THE PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIO 
LIFE. By De. W. H. Btpobd. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 60 cents. 

No. 8 . WOMAN tw. BALLOT. By Rir. J. D. 

FuLroN. Paper, 16 cents. 

No. 9. WOMAN AS GOD MADE HER: The 
Trae Woman. By Rar. J. D. FOLton. 


A New Story by Oliver Optic, 

SWITCH OPT, 

Or The War of the Stodentsy 
Being the Third Story of 
THE LAKE SHORE SERIES 

WUl be commpnoed in No. 131 (July 3) of the 
popular 

OLIVER OPTICS MAGAZINE, 

Published Once a Week. 

folly lUastrated. $2.60 per year; 0 months, 
$1.25i 6 cents per numbw. 


A New Sunday School Song Book, 

SABBATH SONGS 

FOB CHILDREN’S WORSHIP, by LaoNAan Maa- 
SHALL. Assisted by J. C. Paocroa and 8 ami»l 
Bubnhak. Boards, 36 eta. *, paper, 30 cents. 

JIfrs. DaiPs New Boohs, 

Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton 
Islands. A Series of Books for Children. By 
Mas. CAaouaa H. Dall. To be completed in 
six Tolnmes. Per volume, $ 1.26. 

1. FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. 

New Edition of ** Mut's Adreatiirrs.” 
Allee’s Adwentures In Wonder-Iiand. 
By Lswis Cabboix. Ubbo. Tinted paper. 
Cloth, $L60. 

This la an exact reprint of this rery popular 
English JuvenUe, and in paper, print, binding, and 
UlnstraUmis, is equal to the original. 

A Thonsand Miles’ Walk across South 
America, over the Pampas and the Andes. By 
Nathaniel H. Bohop. Ihno. New Edition. 
lUnatrated. $1.60. 

Salt-Water Dick. By Mat MANiraaiNO. 
lOmo. lUustrated. $1.00. Being the Fifth 
Yolnme of HELPING-HAND SERIES. To be 
completed in six volumes. Hlustrated. Per 
Tolume, $1.00. 

The Ark of £lm Island. ByBLiJARKxL- 
LOGO. lOmo. Hlustrated. $1.26. Being the 
Third Yolume of ELM ISLAND STORIES. 

Dotty Dlmplo at School. By Sophib Mat, 
author of “LllUe Prmly,” Ac. 24mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 76 cents. Being the Fifth Yolume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. To be completed 
in six Tolumes. Hlustrated. Per volume, 76 
cents. 

Twelwo Nlffhts In the Hunters’ 
Camp. By Rev. W. Babbows, D. D. 12mo. 
Hlnatmtcd. $L26. 

A thrilling Narrative of Hontlng Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of “ The General,** a weU-known West¬ 
ern character. 


Cloth, $ 1} paper, 60 cents. 

Sold hf all Booksellers and Nswsdealers,and sent hy matly post-paid^ on receipt qf price. 

LEE ft SHEFABD, Publishers, Boston. 
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pATEXT STUDDED BOOTS AXD SHOES arc 
to the public by Ursl cIom fhocdralcni, 
V ith tlie full aMurance that Ihey’stipplv a lonp arknotcl- 
eifurd demand, and are etrongcr anil betta- than atw 
other $tyle. 

They ore laced by simplr grinding the vtring from one 
to onothcr, ai ihown in the llliiatration. 

The studs are turned lh>in wire, and have solid heads 
and shanks. 

Manufacturers can obtain Studs and Setting Machines, 
and Dealers ail styles of Studded Goods, by addressing 

BOSTON SHOE STUD & BUTTON CO. 

99 Milk and 2 Pearl Street, Boston. 


TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 

THE GATES AJAR. 

By E. STUART PI1EL1*S. 31.50. 


FARMING FOR BOYS; 


What they have done, and what others mar 
do, in the cultivation of Farm and Gar¬ 
den; how to begin, how to proceed, and 
what to aim at. By the Author of “ Ten 
Acres Enough.” With Illustrations. $1.50. 

“ One of the best books to put in the hands of 
boys in cither city or country, Is one entitled ‘ Farm¬ 
ing for Buys,’ by the author of ‘ Ten Acres Enough.’ 
The adventures of an orphan boy, Tony King, are 
related in the form of a story, and there is enough 
of romance and adventure to make doubly attrac¬ 
tive the wide harvest-lield and the old homestead 
in the country. Old farmers, even, may read the 
work with advantage and prolit.”—ITorcM/cr Spy. 

“ This is a pleasant attempt, in the guise of an 
attractive story, to get and to Keep country boys in 

love with a farndiig life.While the same 

subject has been treated in successive numbers of 
‘ The Young Folks,’ the greater part of the present 
book is new, and, being freely illustrated, forms a 

valuable, allractive, and sensible book for boys.”_ 

Sunday School Times. 


*** For sale by the Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, CO., Boston. [ 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0., It Uo-’s PubUcatioua. 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOOK. I 


THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS. 


‘“The Oates Ajar* by Miss E. Stuart Phelps, 
Is a meditative, emotional discourse, or, in fact, a 
soliloquy, replying to the obstinate (juestionings 
which haunt the reflective religious mind with 
regard to the mysteries of the future life. Reject¬ 
ing the crude conceptions and unworthy images in 
which the great hope of the ChrLstian heart has 
been often expressed, the writer strives to gain a 
purer glimp.se of the happiness of the blessed, 
and to depict it in appropriate colors and with 
significant illustrations. It is a work of great 
tenderness of feeling and rare beauty of style, 
appealing to the deeiwst sympathies of refined 
and intelligent readers.” — i/enr/A and Home. 

“ Of all the books which we ever read, calcu¬ 
lated to shed light upon the utter darknes.s of 
sudden sorrow, and to bring peace to the bereaved 
and solitary, we give — in many important re¬ 
spects— the preference to ‘The Gates Ajar.’”_ 

CongreRationalist {Boston). 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0., h Co.’s Publicationji. 


By Mrs. Helen S. Conant. 1 vol. 16mo. I 
Beautifully Illustrated. 31.50. 

“Mrs. Helen S. Conant has discovered a right ^ 
‘ royal road ’ to the study of Natural History, and 
very pleasantly and practically she points it out to 
the children in the * Butterfly Hunters.’ On the , 
delicate thread of an interesting narrative of adven- I 
tures in the New England woods she strings a great 
number of facts in regard to butterflies ; not, how¬ 
ever, unwisely entering into such detail as children i 
cannot understand, but teaching very clearly just 
enough about Uie insect to incite a child to wish for 
further information.” — Harper s Weekly. 

“ It would be difiicult—perhaps we should say 
it is impossible — to find anything more delicious 
than ‘The Butterfly Hunters.’ The letterpress is 
beautiful, and the illustrations are so exquisite that 
the butterflies literally seem about to burst from the , 
pages, as we see their originals leave shrubs and I 
flowers on which they had lit. It was worthwhile 
to be ‘ punched with an ugly pin ’ to secure thereby 
so flattering an imnaortality as here is given to the 
pretty victims of knowledge.” — Boston Traveller. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, CO., Boston, 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0., k Co.’s Publications. 


I 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S DALSAM 


FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


I Rend what Is written hy the responsible editor of one of the best papers in this Cbuntiy, 
I pablisbed as the mouthpiece for Little Wanderers* and Mission Schools : — 

! “DR. RHH ARNOLO'S BALSAM. 

We hare often been asked to give a favorable notice of medicines left for trial, but 
being somewhat of a sceptic with regard to medicines, and most sincerely wishing that 
ninety-nuio out of every hundred mixtures called medicines were banished from the earth, 
we have almost invariably refused to recommend them. But having tried Arnold’s Balsam 
for Diarrhoea, Dysentery, S&c, for the past six months, we are confident that it is one 
of the best preparations for those diseases we have ever known, and most cheerfully 
foeommend it to be in the possession of every family.** 


THIS INVALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE 

tan be obtained of any reliable Druggist, and in any quantity of 

_GlLiinLAN BROS., 

'W'h.olesale IDrusgists, Soston. 


W ANTED —AGENTS —To sell the 
Ai?lEKI€AN KNITTINO I?1A- 
CHINE. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest, 
and best Knitting Mschtne ever invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce¬ 
ments to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or bt. Louis, Mo. 

CATARRH! CATARRH!! 

Xj^IIY will you suffer with this loathsome dis- 
T * ease when a never-failing remedy is at hand ? 
Dr. Woffsiccrth's Dry Up has cured thousands of 
eases of Catarrh, and numberless Colds in the 
head during the past eight years. Pamphlet all 
about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
posUge. II. II. BURRINOTON, Proprietor, Provi- 
dence, R. I., also for sale by Q. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., 38 Hanover Street, Boston. 


H—-— ANTED — Afjrcnta — 

<$75 to 9‘200 per month, 
every where, male and fc- 
male, to introduce the Okx- 
niXE IlirROVED COMMOX 
8kxsb Famiut Sewixo 
MACntXR. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
^oiltiCord., bind,bra]d, and embroider in a most supe¬ 
rior manner. Price oniv tlH. Fully warranted for 
Aveyears. WewtII pay tUttOtbrany machine that wilt i 
sew a stronger, more Deaotlftil, or more elastic seam than 
ows. It makes the ** Elastic Lock Btf tch.” Every sec¬ 
ond stitch can he cot, and stiU the cloth cannot be 
pnlled apart without tearing It. We pay Agents from 
S75 to $a00 per month and expenses, or a commis- 
■on from which twice that amount can be made. 
Addrem SECOMB A CO., PITTRRURG, PA. i BOS¬ 
TON, MASS., or BT. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. — Do not be imposed upon hr other par* | 
lies palming off worthless ca^ron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
aad really praetkil eheap nuehlne numofimtored. I 


PURE 


SALERATUS 

A Household Necessity. 


Every housekeeper tvlio has any re¬ 
gard for the welfare of the household 
Is under oblip:atloii to Inform herself 
as to the Influence of Impure Saleratns, 
and at least to secure that which Is 
acknowledged theliest. PYLE’S S.VL- 
ERATUS has stood the test of time, 
and become the standard In New Eiik- 
land. Ten years’ exi>erleiice has not 
only substantiated Its claim to per¬ 
fect purity, blit proved its superiority 
over all others. Yet there are many 
housekeepers who, by reason of the 
proccrymeii’s determlii.atloii to supply 
only that from which they derive the 
larg^est profit, are ileprlved of the use 
of that which they know by experience 
and reputation is best aclapted to their 
wants. Grocers under such clrcnm- 
staiices participate in a great moral 
erime ; It is their duty to aid in circu¬ 
lating articles of such vast importance 
to the public welfare only such as have 
merited superior reputation* House¬ 
keepers have a right to ask for Pvle’s 
Saleratus, and should insist upon hav¬ 
ing it* Tfiey will he well compensated 
for the effort. Sold by first-class Gro¬ 
cers generally. Depots 350 Washing¬ 
ton St*, New York* 
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I Every one who loves Emits, Flowers, or Gardening 

I SHOULD TAKE A GOOD HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 

READ THE HORTICVLTVRI8T, . . NEW YORK. 

THB 8 TANDAUD JOURNAL OF AHBRICAN BORTICULTCRB. Bray Nombn eoaulm nia- 
able inrormiUlon and illastrationi on all subjects connected with country life, calculated to plcaae and 
instrucL VALUABLE PREMIUMS of chtdce Books, Newspapers, Roses, Lilies, and Elofrera are 
ffiven to new subicriben. Send Stamp for Illustrated prospectus or specimen copy. 

HENRY T. WILLIAMS, PropV, 37 Park Row, New York. 





830008 Salary. Address U. 8 . Piano Co., 
N. Y. _= 

FIBB: FlBEirFlRB!!! 

Globe Fire Exling^ulslier Co«, 

No. 4 Doy Street, New York. 

Great reduction In price. No. 1, S 85 ; No. 2, S 40; 
No. 3,146. First-class Agents wanted. Address 
as abore.__ 


810 PER DAY GUARANTEED 

AgenU to sell the Homs Shottls Srwing ^Iacbins. 
It makes the lock stitch, alike on both sidks, has 
the under feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever Invented. Price, 825. War¬ 
rant^ for 5 years. Send for circular Address 
Johnson. Clark, A Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, 
Ph., or St. Louis, Mo^_ 


B IJIEjBBRO, send for catalogue of all new 
Architeetural Books and Journals. Address 
A. J. Bicknbll k Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or 
Spriugfleld, lU. 


P ATENTS.—Munn A Co., Editors Scien¬ 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York, 
Twenty-three years' experience In obtaining 

American and Enropean Patents. 

Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pagra of 
law and information, free. Address as above. 


$ 20 A DAT to Male and Female 

AgenU to introduce the BUCKEYE 8 20 SHUT¬ 
TLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both 
Bides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MA- 
CIIIN E in the market sold for less than 8 40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and Imprlsooment. Full 
particulars firee. Address 

W. A . HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland , Ohio. 

THE BEST 

ONE DOLLAR SALE 

IN THE COVNTRV. 

(TT*- If required, AgenU NERD NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 

AgeoU wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 

S. C. THOMPSON Ac CO., 

136 Federal Street, Boston, Afatis. 


Hot Water has no Effect npon it. 

AKD MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 

45 Beekmaa 8i., New Torlc. j 

— UakT- 

per's Monthly, or any other 8 4 publlcatioo, , 
sent for 83.90 a year with Hall’s Journal of 
Health for 1868, which alone Is 8 l.(i(L ** Broo- 
chitls. Consumption Throat-ail,** S 1.70. Addrea 

W. W. Hall, 176 Broadway, New York. | 

OEO. P. HOWELL A C0.’S . 

Circular to Advertisers, 

SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 

CONTAINIHQ 

A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice | 
Advertising mediums subdivided into more j 
than 60 small lists, with Price Cards show¬ 
ing the cost of any advertisement from one 
line to one column. < 


A List of the leading Daily papers in all the 
large towns and cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


A List of Two Hundred leading Weekly and ' 
Monthly publications, witli estimates show- 1 1 
ing the cost of an advertisement of from 6 11 
to 26 lines, from one week to two months. !! 


ADDRESS 

GEO. P. ROWELL A CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
40 Park Row, New York. 


The most Durable Knife known. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, 

MRRIDBN CUTLERY CO., 


;>OR LB 88 THAN NOTHING! 
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-Rowell- 


It-Co^-Advertisiiig-Agents,- New -^Tork. 


We icselT* AdfsrdMDents for all Newspapcta throoghoot ftbe Coaotrj at Pabllaban’ Balea | aad 
wiUi maoy of Um Leading Papara va have Qpaoial Cootraeta whereby adTantagea are aeoiired Ibr ear 

Gm --^Rowell- A -Co.,-^Advertising-Agents,-New-^York. 

UStimatea, ahowlng the coat of adrertiaing in any list of pi^iwrs, fhroisbed on applioatimi. 


-P.-^Rowell- 


-Advertising-Agents,-New-^York. 


Oar arrangements for the careful and methodical transaction of oar bnslneaa are most complete, and 
adrertlaers could affbrd to pay an Increased price to secure oar services were It neoessary, but snch is 
Dot the ease, as oar oommissions are paid by publishers, and the rates at which we contraet are often 
lower than could be obtained from the olBoes of the newspapm direct. 


-Roweli- 


-Advertiilng-^Agents,-^N«w-York. 


Bach Newspaper is examined daily by competent persons, and every insertion of advertiaeinent 
chedced npon books kept for the purpose. If any omissions occur, the Poblishers are duly noUAed and 
required to make the frill number of insertions good. 


-Rowell- 


fr.,-^Advertising-^Agents,-^New-York. 


We receive the largest Newspaper Mall that comes to New York City. 

Cm -P.——Roweli—dt——Co^—Advertising——Agents,—New—Y ork* 

Every Newspaper with which we have dealings may be fbond on Vile at our office, and the FOes are 
kept complete Ibr Three Months to give ample time for examination by Advertisers. 


-Rowell- 


-Advertising-^Agents,-New-York. 


By employing onr services the advertiser gains the benefit of experience without cost 


G.--^Rowell- 


1 ,-^Advertising-Agents,-^Ne w-Y oik. 


Wa — oorselves — BiLnva in Advertising} we cannot recall the name of any bosiness firm which 
is more extensively advertised than ours. 


-Rowell- 


k -Con-^Advertising-Agents,-New-York. 


We know bj experience WHxai and how to Advertise. 


-Rowell- 


k -Co.,-Advertising-Agents,-New-Y oik. 


The Amount of Advertising sent from our house, In a single year, exeecdSt by many thousand dol¬ 
lars, that emanating from any similar establishment in the world. 


G.-P.—-Rowell- 


-Ad vertising-Agents,-New—^York. 


Advertisers will readily see the advantage we possess Ibr transacting tb^ business. 
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Thackeray’s Novels. 


To meet the loDf;-f«lt want of an edition of 

TftACKsaAT's Novel**, which aball be at once 

UM'/FORM, COMPACT, HAMDSOMK, AMD 
CHEAP, Mnsaa FiiOhs, Osaoon, Go. have 
prepared a 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION 

of theae unsarpasaed works of fiction, comprised 

tn eix Tolames, hound in handsome green moroooo 

cloth, uniform with the Uousaaou) Heads. 

NOW READY, 

Tanity Pair. With Portrait. 
Pendennis* 

Tlie Newcomea 

NEARLY READY, 

PhlUp. 

The Yiryinlans. 

Henry Esmond* ) 
liOFel the Widower*) 

Each m om volume. Price, $1*3S» 

V For Bale by all Booktellere, Sent, poet- 
paid, on receipt 0 /price by the Publiehere, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

K. P. DUTTON a CO., 718 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents tor F., O., k Co.’a Publications 


Charles Reade’s Novels. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION COMPLETE. 

(hiiforDi, Cofflpiet, legibly Hawbom^ Cheap. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

A Biography* With Portrait and Dlnstra- 
Uons. ByJoHjf Fobstbb. Crown 8 ro. Nearly 
700 pages. ^ 

the author of the weD-known biog. 
raphy of Goldsmith, has had the moat ample 
^1 for the composition of this work placed at his 
dispoeal. and has produced a narrative of ran 
iiieraiy bterest and importance. As a poet and a 

piw writer, Landor’s great merits have not been 

fuUy appreciated either in this country or in Eng- 
Umd, though his Influence on the literary mind of 
his time has be^ marked. Yet the range of con- 
t^poi^ Ibgliah poetry does not embrace any¬ 
thing finer than many of his lyrics and meditatin 
poems. His prose is more widely known, especially 
the “Imaginary Conversations.” ^ 

Forster’s biography 
will be instrumental In making American readeii 

uMwe familiar with the numerous productions of 

Landor, of whom Do Quinoey has said: “ jle is a 

man of great genius, and as such he ought to In¬ 

terest the public. More than enough appears of 
his strong, eccentric nature, through every page of 

his now extensive writings, to win, amongst those 

who have read him, a corresponding interest in all 

that concerns him personally *, in his social rela¬ 

tions, in his biography, In his manners, in his an- 
pearance.” ’ ^ 

, The Ufe of landor includes the htotory of three 
gelations of striking literary activity, -the pe- 

riod which gave to English letters Byron, Keats. 

Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Haslitt, etc., etc. 

For sale by the Booksellers, SenUpoet-paid, 
on receipt 0 /price, by the Publishers, 

„ OSGOOD, * CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUrrON * CO., TIS Broadway, New York. 
Spectol Agents for F.. 0.. k Co.’b Publications. 


** A PreA, Spirited, Breezy Book,” 

ADVENTUi^S IN THE 
WILDERNESS; 

Or, Camp-Life ia the Adirondaeki. 


The popular Household Edition of Mr. 
Readers Complete Novels is concluded, the 
whole being comprised in Eight Volumes, 
as follows: — 


Pool Play* 1 vol. 

Hard Cash* i vol. 

White Ifles* l voL 
GiUlth Gaunt* l vol. 

liOve me Little^ leove me leonir* 

1 vol. 


Never too liate to mend* i vol. 

The Cloister and the Hearth* 

1 voL 

Wotiiodtoli, Christie 
Johostone, and Other Sto¬ 
ries* 1 voL 


Price, 9100 a Volume. The Set, in a neat Box 
98.00} Half Calf; 918.0a 


For sale by the Bobks^Un, Sent, post-paid 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, & 00., Borton 
B.P. DUTTON k CO., 718 Broadway, New York 
Bpccial Agents for F., O., k Co.’s Publications. 


Bt rev. W. H. H. MU RRAY. With 8 Full page 
lUustraUons. Sixth Edition. 81.6a 
“We long for midsummer mainly because we 
can then get out of the parched city, and literally 
get re-created among the shady trout brooks, dash¬ 
ing waterfalls, and lovely lakes of the Adlrondaoks, 
—catching fish and eidoying a dreamy blessedness 
on the water •, breathing a pure, dry, aod Invigor¬ 
ating atmosphere; medicating our lungs with the 
inhalation of the balsamic odors of the fir trees, 
and covering our too prominent ribe with fat. Mr. 
Murray is responsible for this change of the cur¬ 
rent of our thoughts, and for this feverish desire to 
plunge into the heart of the Adirondaoks, and to 
explore its delightful mysteries.” — iV. Y. Evening 
Mail, 

“Mr. Murray Is the best shot, the best fisher¬ 
man, the best walker and gymnast, and — his 
friends say—the best preacher in Massachusetts. 
Wbetlier he can write good sermons, wo have no 
means of judging; but he can certainly write a 
capital book of Adventures in the Wilderness. His 
volume is one of the freshest and brightest of the 
season. It Is the best of guides to the Wilderness 
of Northern New York, an adqiirable handbook 
of woodcraft, and a delightful volume of well-written 
and entertaining sketches.” — New York Citizen. 

**♦ For sols by all Booksdlera, Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

_ 124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

H. P. DUTTON k CO., 718 Broadway, New York, 

Special Agents tor F., 0., k Co.’s PnblkaUona. 
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OUB KAGPORB COACH. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND THE WORLD; 

OR, 

WHERE TO 60 AND WHAT TO SEE. 

Bf CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 

One volame. 600 pages. Printed from new, large-sized, clear type, containing several 
full-page Maps, showing steamship lines and routes of travel, and profusely illustrated 
with more than 100 engravings, reproduced from photographs and original sketches. 

Crown oetav-o. Morocco Cloth. $ 3.00. 

The author of this volume Is the vell-kuoim correspondent “ CiRLicTOir ” of the Boston Journal^ 
whose letters during the war and slno: have been more universally admired and praised than any others 
ever given to the American public. He left the United States in July, 1806, and has recently returned, 
having made the tour of the world. 

The volume possesses peculiar Interest for every one interested in the development of the commerce 
of the country, inasmuch as it gives in detail just the kind of information which the people of (he 
United States require in relation to China, Japan, and India. A glance at the headings of several of 
the chapters will show from what a wide and diversified field Mr. Coffin has gathered his material: — 
New York to Marseilles; Modern Egypt *, Cairo; Delta of the Nile } Sues Canal; Egypt to India; 
Bombay; British India; Railways of India; History, Philosophy, and Religion of the Hindoos; 
Through the Deccan; In the Heart of India; Scenes in Allahabad ; Native Schools; Allahabad to 
Benares; The Valley of the Ganges ; Our First Night in Calcutta ; Elevation of Hindoo Women ; Life 
in India; Across the Bay of Bengal; The Spice Islands ; Life in Malacca; Singapore to Hong Kong; 
Geography and History of China; Hong Kong; Opium; Hong Kong to Canton; The Influence of 
Conftidus ; Southern China; A Ramble in Canton. 

For sale by aU BooksdUrs. &nl, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, A CO., 

134 Tremo>*t Street, Bostor. 

E. P. DUTTON A CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 

Special Agents for F., 0., k Co.’s Publicatlona 
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real Reduction in Prices. 


Chickering & Sons’ 

; SaUABE, AND UPEIGHT 


jf^ this day issue a New Catalogue, In which wo 
oar VEST Lowest Prices, and from which we 
ihe no Discounts or Deviation whatever. 

Dor object is to furnish to our Patrons the vert 
|T Ptajich} which CEO be manufRCtured, and at the 
Lowest Pbioks which will yield us a &ir remu< 
inatioa. 


OD FULL-SIZED SQUARE PIANOS, 


7 OCTAVR, 

WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 

FbIIj Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 




Our reputation as the First Manupactursrs in 
k OouNTKT being fully established, and the Bupe- 
oamr or oca Ikstrdmests being aclcuowledgwl by 
aVoLCNTABT TESTIMONY OP THE LEADING ARTISTS 

^nm Country and Kubope, and the Awards op 
■ lliGBBST Recompenses over all CoMPBrmoN, at 
li dillbrent Industrial Exhibitions of Europe and 
we are conOdent that at the Prices upon 
tr New Lint, our Pianos will be found to be The 
ixiPcsT, and we solicit a comparison of our Prices, 
lih those of any other First-Class .Mandpacturebs, 
Ut allowing the Discounts which they may offer. 

It will l>e our aim, as it has been during the past 
lETTf -seven Years, to make the vert best Ptissi- 
Li iNSTBOiaNTS in every respiect. Our rules are; 
ITER TO Sacrifice Qcauty op Work done to 

kblOMY op MaXCVACTORI. 


ROSEWOOD GRAND PIANOS, 

7i OCTAYB, 

WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 

hilj Wanintd, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. 


Our Pricks are set as low as they possibly can he 
I insure the most perfect Workmanship, and the 
ii^ bbst Quality op Materials used in every 
ranch of the bu'^iness. 

Every Piano made by ca is pcllt warranted, 
iliaUshicliuti guaranteed to the pui'chnser. 

Id claiming a supskiohitt for the CllICKERINiO 

IftNOS OVER ALL OTHERS MADE, WO WOUld CRU 

fecial attention to the Pebfbot Evenness or the 
I^L is ihruughuut the Entire Registers. 

Tur SisGrNG Quality of Tone, so favorably noticed 
fall the Oreat Artists. 

The Power and Quality op Tone, Dbucacy op 
occu, Pekpection op thb Mechanism, Duiubility 
M O&NSKAL Excellence op W'o&JtMANaiLip, and 
tairr or Finub. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 

Wasliliij^ton St*, Boston, 

11 East lltti St., New York. 


MALBONE: 

AN OLDPORT ROMANCE. 

Bt Thomas Wentworth Higgirson. 

1 vol* 16mo« % 1*50« 


During its recent course of publication in the At¬ 
lantic Monthly, this Romance has elicited great com¬ 
mendation, as a more elaborate study of character than 
most American Actions. It is one of the few novels 
whose scene is laid among aUtivated Americans,— 
many of our fictions depicting rusllo or frontier lift. 
A cntic diitins^ished for his wise discrimination says 
that Philip Maibone ts a character as original as Eu¬ 
gene Wraybitm^ in ‘*Our Mutual Friend.^* The 
scenes of the story are laid In Newport, and the Ro¬ 
mance is full of exquisite descriptions of the well- 
known scenery of tliat celebrated watering-place. 

, It TMalbone] has for the past six months de¬ 
servedly held the place of honor In the Atlantic, and 
in the present number closes with a tragedy which the 
opening chapters would not have led us to suspect, 
but which in the development of the story has grad¬ 
ually become inevitable. There Is in this romance 
a naturalness and vividness In the characterization 
which gives color to the intimation that many habitues 
of Newport would not have much difficulty in identi' 
tying the originals of Mr. lligginson's sketches.”— 
Notice of June Atlantic, 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price^ by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

B. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0.. 4c CO.^s Publications. 

THE PACIFIC RAILROAD - 
OPEN; 

OR, 

HOW TO GO AND WHAT TO SEE. 


By Sajitjel Bowles. 

1 toL 18mo* 122 pagres* Paper, 35 cts* 
Clotli, 75 cts. 

The graphic descriptions of railroad and frontier 
life and scenery which Mr. Bowles has contributed to 
the Atlantic the last few months are here reproduced. 
In a neat and portable volume, after a thorough 
revision, and with the addition of an appendix con- 
taining tables and statistics, which will make this little 
volume very valuable to all intending to take their 
way westward, or desiring late and complete in¬ 
formation about the New Wonder of the World,— 
The Paoifio Railroad. 


%• For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishere, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON, & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents fur F., 0., k Co.’a Publications. 
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VOL XXX. BALLOU’S MAGAZINE, volxxx. 

CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


BAljliOU’S inONTRIi'S' ITIAGAZINE for July enters upon the thirtieth volume of Us 
existence. Within three years its circulation has more than doubled, and is still steadily and largely increas¬ 
ing. This is Offing to the very large amount of capital reading and illustrations furnished for the moi^. 

The July number contains the opening chapters of one of the most charming serials ever published. It 
is from the accomplished pen of the popular Theodobb ArbolD) and is entitled 

THC BANKS ESTATE, 

and will be complete in this volume. 

A popular feature in this Magazine is the Department coiled 

OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY-TELLER, ; 

which is devoted exclusively to Boys and Girls ^ 

That popular writer for the young, Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “ THE BAGGED DICK ” stories, ^ 
hag written a capital story for this department under the title of 

EECK AND PLUCK; 

Or, JOISCN OAKLEY’S INHERIT AN CE, 

which will run through the year, and is one of the most attracUve Juvenile stories ever published In any 
magaziDe. 

The balance of the HUNDRED PAGES of this magazine is devoted to CHABMING STOBIES com- 
idete in each isspe, and 

Sixteen Pages of Pino Illustrations, 


Terma, S 1.50 a yoar ? 7 copies, S 9 ; 13 copies, S 15 ; Single Number, 15 cts. 

The Publishers wUl send a SPECIMEN COPY to any address, upon receipt of stamp to pay return 
postage. AddreM 

ELLIOTT, THOMES, & TALBOT, Boston, Mass. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 

IS PUBLISHINa ONE OF MRS. DENISON’S CHABMING OBIGINAL STORIES, ENTITLED 

MRS. BRYSON, WIDOW. 

^ or of the FLAG containing the OPENING CHAPTERS of this 

(jrGt JNO. great story. 

Complete lix Eonr NtAiu'bers. 

Sold by Newsdealers, or sent by mail at ^ 4 a year, or three months, on trial, for ONE DOLLAR. 


ELLIOTT, THOlttES, & TALBOT, Publishers, 

Boston, JVIass, 


Hlectrotyped and Printed at the Unirertity Press, Cambridge, by Wdi 
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The next instalment of Mr. Aldrich’s “ Story of a Bad Boy ” will contain an account of 
how Tom Bailey and his friends of the “ Centipede Club ” astonished the Rivermouthians, 
Mr. Barton, Mr. Bone, and Mr. Trowbridge are all expected to contribute to the Septem¬ 
ber number. There will also be a pathetic story of a “ Good Dog,” by Georgianna M. 
Craik, and an amusing one by Mrs. Diaz, about a ‘^Little Boy who wouldn’t eat hia ] 
Crusts.” 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every letter on business relating to “Our Young Folks ” should have the name of the State as 
well as the Post-Office from which it comes. 

Persons ordering a change in direction of magazines should always give both the old and tlie new address 
IN full. And notice of the desired diange should be given before the tSth of any month, in order that 
magazines for the following month may bear the proper direction. 

Terms: Single or Specimen number, 20 cents. Yearly subscription, $2.00 in advance; Three copies, 
^5.00; Five copies, $8.00; Ten copies, f 15.00, and $ 1.50 for each additional copy; Twenty copies, ^30.00^ 
and a copy gratis to the peiBon sending the Club, or Twenty-one copies for $ 30.00. 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Publishers, 

Successors to Ticknor and Fields, 

124 Tremont Street^ Bostotu 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

An Illustrated Magazine 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER XV. 

ACQUAINTANCE TURNS UP. 

YEAR had stolen by since the death of Binay 
Wallace, a year of which I have nothing im¬ 
portant to record. 

The loss of our little playmate threw a shad¬ 
ow over our young lives for many and many a 
month. The Dolphin rose and fell with the 
tide at the foot of the slippery steps, unused, 
the rest of the summer. At the close of No¬ 
vember we hauled her sadly into the boat¬ 
house for the winter; but when spring came 
round we launched the Dolphin again, and 
often went down to the wharf and looked at 
her lying in the tangled eel-grass, without much 
inclination to take a row. The associations 
connected with the boat were too painful as 
yet; but time, which wears the sharp edge 
from ever3rthing, softened this feeling, and one 
afternoon we brought out the cobwebbed oars. 

The ice once broken, brief trips along the 
wharves — we seldom cared to go out into the 
river now—became one of our chief amuse¬ 
ments. Meanwhile Gypsy was not forgotten. 
Every clear morning I was in the saddle before breakfast, and there are few 
roads or lanes within ten miles of Rivermouth that have not borne the print 
of her vagrant hoof 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Fiblds, Osgood, & Ca, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 
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The Story of a Bad Boy. 

I Studied like a good fellow this quarter, carrying off a couple of first prizes. 
The Captain expressed his gratification by presenting me with a new silver 
dollar. If a dollar in his eyes was smaller than a cart-wheel, it wasn’t so 
very much smaller. I redeemed my pencil-case from the treasurer of the 
Centipedes, and felt that I was getting on in the world. 

It was at this time I was greatly cast down by a letter from my father say¬ 
ing that he should be unable to visit Rivermouth until the following year. 
With that letter came another to Captain Nutter, which he did nqt read ^oud 
to the family, as usuaL It was on business, he said, folding it up in his wal¬ 
let He received several of these business letters firom time to time, and I 
noticed that they always made him silent and moody. 

The fact is, my father’s banking-house was not thriving. The unlooked- 
for failure of a firm largely indebted to him had crippled “the house.” 
When the Captain imparted this information to me, I did n’t trouble myself 
over the matter. I supposed — if I supposed anything — that all grown-up 
people had more or less money, when they wanted it Whether they inher¬ 
ited it, or whether government supplied them, was not dear to me. A loose 
idea that my father had a private gold-mine somewhere or other relieved me 
of all uneasiness. 

I was not far fi*om right Every man has within himself a gold-mine 
whose riches are limited only by his own industry. It is true, it sometimes 
happens that industry does not avail, if a man lacks that something which, 
for want of a better name, we call Luck. My father was a person of untir¬ 
ing energy and ability; but he had no luck. To use a Rivermouth saying, 
he was always catching sculpins when every one else with the same bait was 
catching mackerel. 

It was more than two years since I had seen my parents. I felt that I 
could not bear a longer separation. Every letter fi-om New Orleans—we 
got two or three a month—gave me a fit of homesickness; and when it 
was definitely settled that my father and mother were to remain in the South 
another twelvemonth, I resolved to go to them. 

Since Binny Wallace’s death, Pepper Whitcomb had been my Jidus 
Achates; we occupied desks near each other at school, and were always 
together in play hours. We shared our pocket-money and our secrets, — 
those amazing secrets which boys have. We met in lonely places by stealth, 
and parted like conspirators ; we could n’t buy a jackknife or build a kite 
without throwing an air of mystery and guilt over the transaction. 

I naturally hastened to lay my New Orleans project before Pepper Whit¬ 
comb, having dragged him for that purpose to a secluded spot in the dark 
pine woods outside the town. Pepper listened to me with a gravity which 
he will not be able to surpass when he becomes Chief Justice, and strongly 
advised me to go. 

“ The summer vacation,” said Pepper, “ lasts six weeks ; that will give you 
a fortnight to spend in New Orleans, allowing two weeks each way for the 
journey.” 

I wrung his hand and begged him to accompany me, offering to defray all 
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the expenses. I was n’t anything, if I was n*t princely, in those days. After 
considerable urging, he consented to go on terms so liberal The whole 
thing was arranged; there was nothing to do now but to advise Captain 
Nutter of my plan. 

The possibility that he might oppose the tour never entered my head. I 
was therefore totally unprepared for the vigorous negative which met my 
proposal I was deeply mortified, moreover, for there was Pepper Whit¬ 
comb on the wharf^ at the foot of the street, waiting for me to come and let 
him know what day we were to start 

“ Go to New Orleans ? Go to Jericho! ” exclaimed Captain Nutter. 
“ You’d look pretty, you two, philandering ofij like the babes in the wood, 
twenty-five hundred miles, ‘ with all the world before you where to choose ’! ” 

And the Captain’s features, which had worn an indignant air as he began 
the sentence, relaxed into a broad smile. Whether it was at the felicity of 
his own quotation, or at the mental picture he drew of Pepper and myself on 
our travels, I could n’t tell, and I did n’t care. I was heart-broken. I felt a 
trifle sheepish, too, about facing my chum after all the dazzling inducements 
I had held out to him. 

My grandfather, seeing that I took the matter seriously, pointed out the 
difiiculties of such a journey and the great expense involved. He entered 
into the details of my father’s money troubles, and succeeded in making it 
plain to me that my wishes, under the circumstances, were somewhat unrea¬ 
sonable. It was in'no cheerful mood that I joined Pepper at the end of the 
wharf. 

I found that young gentleman leaning against the bulkhead gazing intently 
towards the islands in the harbor. He had formed a telescope of his hands, 
and was so occupied with his observations as to be oblivious of my 
approach. 

“ Hullo! ” cried Pepper, dropping his hands. Look there! is n’t that a 
bark coming up the Narrows ? ” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Just at the left of Fishcrate Island. Don’t you see the foremast peeping 
above the old derrick ? ” 

Sure enough it was a vessel of considerable size, slowly beating up to 
town. In a few moments more the other two masts were visible above the 
green hillocks. 

“ Fore-topmasts blown away,” said Pepper. “Putting in for repairs, I 
guess.” 

As the bark lazily crept from behind the last of the islands, she let go 
her anchors and swung round with the tide. Then the gleeful chant of the 
sailors at the capstan came to us pleasantly across the water The vessel 
lay within three quarters of a mile of us, and we could plainly see the men at 
the davits lowering the starboard long-boat It no sooner touched the 
stream than a dozen of the crew scrambled like mice over the side of the 
merchantman. 

In a neglected seaport like Rivermouth the arrival of a large ship is an 
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event of moment. The prospect of having twenty or thirty jolly tars let 
loose on the peaceful town excites divers emotions among the in^bitanu. 
The small shopkeepers along the wharves anticipate a thriving* trade: the 
proprietors of the two rival boarding-houses — the “Wee Drop” and the 
“ Mariner’s Home ” — hasten down to the landing to secure lodgers ; and 
the female population of Anchor Lane turn out to a woman, for a ship fresh 
from sea is always full of possible husbands and long-lost prodigal sons. 

But, aside from this, there is scant welcome given to a ship’s crew in Riv- 
ermouth. The toil-worn mariner is a sad fellow ashore, judging him by a 
severe moral standard. 

Once, I remember, a United States frigate came into port for repairs after 
a storm. She lay in the river a fortnight or more, and every day sent us a 
gang of sixty or seventy of our country’s gallant defenders, who spread them¬ 
selves over the town, doing all sorts of mad things. They were good- 
natured enough, but full of old Sancho. The “ Wee Drop ” proved a drop 
too much for many of them. They went singing through the streets at mid¬ 
night, wringing off door-knockers, shinning up water-spouts, and frightening 
the Oldest Inhabitant nearly to death by popping their heads into his second- 
story window, and shouting “ Fire ! ” One morning a blue-jacket was dis¬ 
covered in a perilous plight, half-way up the steeple of the South Church, 
clinging to the lightning-rod. How he got there nobody could tell, not even 
blue-jacket himself. All he knew was, that the leg of his trousers had caught 
on a nail, and there he stuck, unable to move either way. It cost the town 
twenty dollars to get him down again. He directed the workmen how to 
splice the ladders brought to his assistance, and called his rescuers “ butter¬ 
fingered land-lubbers ” with delicious coolness. 

But those were man-of-war’s men. The sedate-looking craft now lying off 
Fishcrate Island was n’t likely to carry any such cargo. Nevertheless, we 
watched the coming in of the long-boat with considerable interest 

As it drew near, the figure of the man pulling the stroke-oar seemed oddly 
familiar to me. Where could I have seen him before ? When and where ? 
His back was towards me, but there was something about that closely 
cropped head that I recognized instantly. 

“ Way enough ! ” cried the steersman, and all the oars stood upright in 
the air. The man in the bow seized the boat-hook, and, turning ro\ind 
quickly, showed me the honest face of Sailor Ben of the Typhoon. 

“ It’s Sailor Ben ! ” I cried, nearly pushing Pepper Whitcomb overboard 
in my excitement 

Sailor Ben, with the wonderful pink lady on his arm, and the ships and 
stars and anchors tattooed all over him, was a well-known hero among my 
playmates. And there he was, like something in a dream come true ! 

I did n’t wait for my old acquaintance to get Ermly on the whar^ before I 
grasped his hand in both of mine. 

“ Sailor Ben, don’t you remember me ? ” 

He evidently did not He shifted his quid from one cheek to the other, 
and looked at me meditatively. 
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“ Lord luv ye, lad, I don’t know you. I was never here afore in my life.” 

What! ” I cried, enjoying his perplexity, “ have you forgotten the voyage 
from New Orleans in the Typhoon, two years ago, you lovely old picture- 
book ? ” 

Ah! then he knew me, and in token of the recollection gave my hand 
such a squeeze that I am sure an unpleasant change came over my counte¬ 
nance. 

Bless my eyes, but you have growed so! I should n’t have knowed you 
if I had met you in Singapore ! ” 

Without stopping to inquire, as I was tempted to do, why he was more 
likely to recognize me in Singapore than anywhere else, I invited him to 
come at once up to the Nutter House, where 1 insured him a warm welcome 
from the Captain. 

“ Hold steady, Master Tom,” said Sailor Ben, slipping the painter through 
the ring-bolt and tying the loveliest knot you ever saw; “ hold steady till I 
see if the mate can let me offl If you please, sir,” he continued, addressing 
the steersman, a very red-faced, bow-legged person, “ this here is a little 
shipmate o’ mine as wants to talk over back times along of me, if so it’s 
convenient” 

“ All right, Ben,” returned the mate, “ sha’ n’t want you for an hour.” 

Leaving one man in charge of the boat, the mate and the rest of the crew 
went off together. In the mean while Pepper Whitcomb had got out his 
cunner-line, and was quietly fishing at the end of the wharf^ as if to give me 
the idea that he was n’t so very much impressed by my intimacy with so 
renowned a character as Sailor Ben. Perhaps Pepper was a little jealous. 
At any rate, he refused to go with us to the house. 

Captain Nutter was at home reading the Rivermouth Barnacle. He 
was a reader to do an editor’s heart good; he never skipped over an adver¬ 
tisement, even if he had read it fifty times before. Then the paper went the 
rounds of the neighborhood, among the poor people, like the single portable 
eye which the three blind crones passed to each other in the legend of King 
Acrisius. The Captain, I repeat, was wandering in the labyrinths of the 
Rivermouth Barnacle when I led Sailor Ben into the sitting-room. 

My grandfather, whose inborn courtesy knew no distinctions, received my 
nautical friend as if he had been an admiral instead of a common forecastle- 
hand. Sailor Ben pulled an imaginary tuft of hair on his forehead, and 
bowed clumsily. Sailors have a way of using their forelock as a sort of 
handle to bow with. 

The old tar had probably never been in so handsome an apartment in all 
his days, and nothing could induce him to take the inviting mahogany chair 
which the Captain wheeled out from the comer. 

The abashed mariner stood up against the wall, twirling his tarpaulin in 
his two hands and looking extremely silly. He made a poor show in a gen¬ 
tleman’s drawing-room, but what a fellow he had been in his day, when the 
gale blew great gtms and the topsails wanted reefing! 1 thought of him 
with the Mexican squadron off Vera Cruz, where 
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** The ringing battle-bolt song from the three-decker out of the foam,*' 

and he did n’t seem awkward or ignoble to me, for all his shyness. 

As Sailor Ben declined to sit down, the Captain did not resume his seat; 
so we three stood in a constrmned manner until my grandfather went to the 
door and called to Kitty to bring in a decanter of Madeira and two glasses. 

“ My grandson, here, has talked so much about you,” said the Captain, 
pleasantly, “ that you seem quite like an old acquaintance to me.” 

“ Thankee, sir, thankee,” returned Sailor Ben, looking as guilty as if he 
had been detected in picking a pocket 

“ And I’m very glad to see you, Mr. — Mr. — ” 

“ Sailor Ben,” suggested that worthy. 

“ Mr. Sailor Ben,” added the Captain, smiling. Tom, open the door, 
there’s Kitty with the glasses.” 

I opened the door, and kitty entered the room bringing the things on a 


* Ghost, spirit. 


waiter, which she was about to set on the table, when suddenly she uttered a 
loud shriek ; the decanter and glasses fell with a crash to the floor, and 
Kitty, as white as a sheet, was seen flying through the hall. 

“ It’s his wraith ! It’s his wraith * ! ” we heard Kitty shrieking, in the 
kitchen. 

My grandfather and I turned with amazement to Sailor Ben. His eyes 
were standing out of his head like a lobster’s. 
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“ It’s my own little Irish lass I ” shouted the sailor, and he darted into the 
liall after her. 

Even then we scarcely caught the meaning of his words, but when we saw 
Sailor Ben and Kitty sobbing on each other’s shoulder in the kitchen, we 
understood it all. 

“ I begs your honor’s parden, sir,” said Sailor Ben, lifting his tear-stained 
£ 2 lcc above Kitty’s tumbled hair; “ I begs your honor’s parden for kicking 
up a rumpus in the house, but it’s my own little Irish lass as I lost so long 
ago!” 

“ Heaven preserve us I ” cried the Captain, blowing his nose violently, — 
a transparent dodge to hide his emotion. 

Miss Abigail was in an upper chamber, sweeping; but on hearing the un¬ 
usual racket below, she scented an accident and came ambling down stairs 
with a bottle of the infallible hot-drops in her hand. Nothing but the firm¬ 
ness of my grandfather prevented her from giving Sailor Ben a table-spoon- 
fill on the spot But when she learned what had come about, — that this 
was Kitty’s husband, that Kitty Collins was n’t Kitty Collins now, but Mrs. 
Benjamin Watson, of Nantucket, — the good soul sat down on the meal- 
chest and sobbed as if—to quote from Captain Nutter—as if a husband of 
her own had turned up 1 

A happier set of people than we were never met together in si dingy 
kitchen or anywhere else. The Captain ordered a fresh decanter of Madeira, 
and made all hands, excepting myself, drink a cup to the return of “ the 
prodigal sea-son,” as he persisted in calling Sailor Ben. 

When Sailor Ben’s hour had expired, we walked with him down to the 
wharf, where the Captain held a consultation with the mate, which resulted 
in an extension of Mr. Watson’s leave of absence, and afterwards in his dis¬ 
charge from his ship. We then went to the “ Mariner’s Home ” to engage 
a room for him, as he would n’t hear of accepting the hospitalities of the 
Nutter House. 

“ You see, I’m only an uneddicated man,” he remarked to my grandfather, 
by way of explanation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

IN WHICH SAILOR BEN SPINS A YARN. 

Of course we were all very curious to learn what had befirilen Sailor Ben 
that morning long ago, when he bade his little bride good by, and disap¬ 
peared so mysteriously. 

After tea, that same evening, we assembled around the table in the 
kitchen, — the only place where Sailor Ben felt at home,—^^to hear what he 
had to say for himself. 

The candles were snuffed, and a pitcher of foaming nut-brown ale was set 
at the elbow of the speaker, who was evidently embarrassed by the respecta¬ 
bility of his audience, consisting of Captain Nutter, Miss Abigail, myself,, 
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and Kitty, whose face shone with happiness like one of the polished tin plat¬ 
ters on the dresser. 

“ Well, my hearties,” commenced Sailor Ben, — then he stopped short 
and turned very red, as it struck him that maybe this was not quite the 
proper way to address a dignitary like the Captain and a severe elderly lady 
like Miss Abigail Nutter, who sat bolt upright staring at him as she would 
have stared at the Tycoon of Japan himself. 

“ I ain^t much of a hand at spinnin* a yarn,” remarked Sailor Ben, apolo- 
geticaUy, “ ^specially when the yarn is all about a man as has made a fool of 
hisself, an’ ’specially when that man’s name is Benjamin Watson.” 

“ Bravo ! ” cried Captain Nutter, rapping on the table encouragingly. 

“ Thankee, sir, thankee. I go back to the time when Kitty an’ me was 
livin’ in lodgin’s by the dock in New York. We was as happy, sir, as two 
porpusses, which they toil not neither do they spin. But when I seed the 
money gittin’ low in the locker, — Kitty’s starboard stockin’, savin’ your 
presence, marm, — I got down-hearted like, seein’ as I should be obleeged 
to ship agin, for it did n’t seem as 1 could do much ashore. An’ then the 
sea was my nat’ral spear of action. I was n’t exactly bom on it, look you, 
but I fell into it the fust time 1 was let out arter my birth. My mother 
slipped her cable for a heavenly port afore I was old enough to hail her; so 
I lamt to look on the ocean for a sort of stepmother, — an’ a precious hard 
one she has been to me. 

“ The idee of leavin’ Kitty so soon arter our marriage went agin my grain 
considerable. I cruised along the docks for somethin’ to do in the way of 
stevedore ; an’ though I picked up a stray job here and there, I did n’t am 
enough to buy ship-bisket for a rat, let alone feedin’ two human mouths. 
There was n’t nothin’ honest I would n’t have turned a hand to; but the 
’longshoremen gobbled up all the work, an’ a outsider like me did n’t stand 
a show. 

“ Things got from bad to worse ; the month’s rent took all our cash ex¬ 
cept a dollar or so, an’ the sky looked kind o’ squally fore an’ aft Well, I 
set out one momin’, — that identical unlucky momin’, —determined to come 
back an’ toss some pay into Kitty’s lap, if I had to sell my jacket for it I 
spied a brig unloadin’ coal at pier No. 47, — how well I remembers it! I 
hailed the mate, an’ offered myself for a coal-heaver. But I was n’t wanted, 
as he told me civilly enough, which was better treatment than usual. As I 
turned off rather glum I was signalled by one of them sleek, smooth-spoken 
rascals with a white hat an’ a weed on it, as is always gofh’ about the piers 
a-seekin’ who they may devower. 

“We sailors know ’em for rascals from stem to stam, but somehow every 
fresh one fleeces us jest as his mate did afore him. We don’t larn nothin’ 
by exper’ence; we ’re jest no better than a lot of babbys with no brains. 

“ ‘ Good mornin’, my man,’ sez the chap, as iley as you please. 

“ ‘ Momin’, sir,’ sez I. 

“ ‘ Lookin’ for a job ? ’ sez he. 

“ ‘ Through the big end of a telescope,’ sez I, — meanin’ that the chances 
for a job looked very small from my pint of view. 
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« «You *re the man for my money,’ sez the sharper, smilin’ as innocent as 
a cherubim ; ‘ jest step in here, till we talk it over.* 

“ So I goes with him, like a nat*ral-bom idiot, into a little grocery-shop 
near by, where we sets down at a table with a bottle atween us. Then it 





comes out as there is a New Bedford whaler about to start for the fishin* 
grounds, an’ jest one able-bodied sailor like me is wanted to make up the 
crew. Would I go ? Yes, I would n’t, on no terms. 

“ ‘ I ’ll bet you fifty dollars,’ sez he, ‘ that you ’ll come back fust mate.* 

“ ‘ I ’ll bet you a hundred,’ sez I, ‘ that I don’t, for I’ve signed papers as 
keeps me ashore, an’ the parson has witnessed the deed.’ 

“ So we sat there, he urgin’ me to ship, an’ I chaffin’ him cheerful over 
the bottle. 

" Arter awhile I begun to feel a little queer ; things got foggy in my up¬ 
per works, an’ I remembers, faint-like, of signin’ a paper; then I remembers 
bein’ in a small boat; an’ then I remembers nothin’ until I heard the mate’s 
whistle pipin’ aU hands on deck. I tumbled up with the rest, an’ there I 
was, — on board of a whaler outward bound for a three years’ cruise, an’ my 
dear little lass ashore awaitin’ for me.” 

“ Miserable wretch ! ” said Miss Abigail, in a voice that vibrated among 
the tin platters on the dresser. This was Miss Abigail’s way of testif 3 ring 
her sympathy. 

“ Thankee, marm,” returned Sailor Ben, doubtfully. 
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" No talking to the man at the wheel,” cried the Captain. Upon which wc 
all laughed. “ Spin ! ” added my grandfather. 

Sailor Ben resumed : — 

“ I leave you to guess the wretchedness as fell upon me, for I Ve not got 
the gift to tell you. There I was down on the ship^s books for a three ycars^ 
.viage, an’ no help for it I feel nigh to six hundred years old when I think 
how long that viage was. There is n’t no hour-glass as runs slow enough to 
keep a tally of the slowness of them fust hours. But I done my duty like a 
man, seein’ there was n’t no way of gittin’ out of it I told my shipmates of 
the trick as had been played on me, an’ they tried to cheer me up a bit; but 
I was sore sorrowful for a long spelL Many a night on watch I put my fece 
in my hands and sobbed for thinkin’ of the little woman left among the land- 
sharks, an’ no man to have an eye on her, God bless her! ” 

Here Kitty softly drew her chair nearer to Sailor Ben, and rested one hand 
on his arm. 

“ Our adventures among the whales, I take it, does n’t consam the pres¬ 
ent company here assembled. So I give that the go by. There’s an end to 
everythin’, even to a whalin’ viage. My heart all but choked me the day we 
put into New Bedford with our cargo of ile. I got my three years’ pay in a 
lump, an’ made for New York like a flash of lightnin’. The people hove to 
and looked at me, as I rushed through the streets like a madman, until I 
came to the spot where the lodgin’-house stood on West Street But, Lord 
luv ye, there was n’t no sech lodgin’-house there, but a great new brick shop. 

“ I made bold to go in an’ ask arter the old place, but nobody know^ 
nothin’ about it, save as it had been tom down two years or more. I was 
adrift now, for I had reckoned all them days and nights on gittin’ word of 
Kitty from Dan Shackford, the man as kept the lodgin’. 

** As I stood there, with all the wind knocked out of my sails, the idee of 
runnin’ alongside the perlice-station popped into my head. The perlice 
was likely to know the latitude of a man like Dan Shackford, who was n’t 
over an’ above respecktible. They did know, — he had died in the Tombs 
jail that day twelvemonth. A coincydunce, was n’t it ? I was ready to drop 
when they told me this ; howsomever, I bore up an’ give the chief a notion 
of the fix I was in. He writ a notice which I put into the newspapers eveiy 
day for three months ; but nothin’ come of it I cruised over the city week 
in and week out; I went to every sort of place where they hired women 
hands; I did n’t leave a think undone that a uneddicated man could do. 
But nothin’ come of it. I don’t believe there was a wretcheder soul in that 
big city of wretchedness than me. Sometimes I wanted to lay down in the 
streets and die. 

‘‘ Driftin’ disconsolate one day among the shippin’, who should I overhaul 
but the identical smooth-spoken chap with the white hat an’ a weed on it! 

I did n’t know if there was any sperit left in me, till I clapped eye on his 
very onpleasant countenance. ‘ You villain ! ’ sez I, * where’s my little Irish 
lass as you dragged me away from ? ’ an’ I lighted on him, hat and all, 
like that! ” 


X 
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Here Sailor Ben brought his fist down on the deal table with the force of 
a sledge-hammer. Miss Abigail gave a start, and the ale leaped up in the 
pitcher like a miniature fountain. 

‘‘ I begs your parden, ladies and gentlemen all; but the thought of that 
feller with his ring an* his watch-chain an* his walrus face, is alus too many 
for me. I was for pkchin* him into the North River, when a perliceman pre¬ 
vented me from benefitin* the human family. I had to pay five dollars for 
hittin* the chap (they said it was salt an* buttery), an* that *s what I call a 
neat, genteel luxury. It was worth double the money jest to see that white 
hat, with a weed on it, layin* on the wharf like a busted accordiun. 

“ Arter months of useless sarch, I went to sea agin. I never got into a 
foren port but I kept a watch out for Kitty. Once I thought I seed her in 
Liverpool, but it was only a gal as looked like her. The numbers of women 
in different parts of the world as looked like her was amazin*. So a good 
many years crawled by, an* I wandered fi’om place to place, never givin* up 
the sarch. I might have been chief mate scores of times, maybe master; 
but I had n*t no ambition. I seed many strange things in them years, —out¬ 
landish people an* cities, storms, shipwracks, an* battles. I seed many a true 
mate go down, an* sometimes I envied them what went to their rest But 
these things is neither here nor there. 

“ About a year ago I shipped on board the Bellephoebe yonder, an* of all 
the strange winds as ever blowed, the strangest an* the best was the wind as 
blowed me to this here blessed spot I can*t be too thankful That I *m as 
thankful as it is possible for an uneddicated man to be. He knows as reads 
the hearts of all.** 

Here ended Sailor Ben*s )ram, which I have written down in his own 
homely words as nearly as I can recall them. After he had finished, the 
Captain shook hands with him and served out the ale. 

It was a pleasant sight to see the two old lovers sitting side by side, in 
spite of all, drinking from the same little cup, — a battered zinc dipper which 
Sailor Ben had unslung fi’om a strap round his waist I think I never saw 
him without this dipper and a sheath-knife suspended just back of his hip, 
ready for any convivial occasion. 

We had a merry time of it The Captain was in great force this evening, 
and not only related his famous exploit in the war of 1812, but regaled the 
company with a dashing sea-song firom Mr. Shakespeare*s play of The Tem¬ 
pest He had a mellow tenor voice (not Shakespeare, but the Captain), and 
rolled out the verse with a will: — 

** The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, 

The gunner, and his mate. 

Lov’d Mall, M^, and Marian, and Margery, 

But none of us car’d for Kate.” 

" A very good song and very well sung,** says Sailor Ben ; “ but some of 
us does care for Kate. Is this Mr. Shawkspear a sea-farin* man, sir ? ** 

" Not at present,** replied the Captain, with a monstrous twinkle in his 
eye. 
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The clock was striking ten when the party broke up. The Captain walked 
to the Mariner’s Home with his guest, in order to question him regard¬ 
ing his future movements. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ I ain’t as young as I was, an’ I don’t cal’ulate to 
go to sea no more. I proposes to drop anchor here, an’ hug the land until 
the old hulk goes to pieces. I’ve got two or three thousand dollars in the 
locker, an’ expects to git on uncommon comfortable without askin’ no odds 
from die Assylum for Decayed Mariners.” 

My grandfather indorsed the plan warmly, and Sailor Ben did drop an¬ 
chor in Rivermouth, where he speedily became one of the institutions of the 
town. 

His first step was to buy a small one-story cottage located at the head of 
the wharf, within gun-shot of the Nutter House. To the great amusement 
of my grandfather. Sailor Ben painted the cottage a light sky-blue, and ran 
a broad black stripe around it just under the eaves. In this stripe he painted 
white port-holes, at regular distances, making his residence look as much 
like a man-of-war as possible. With a short fiag-stafif projecting over the 
door like a bowsprit, the effect was quite magical. My description of the 
exterior of this palatial residence is complete when I add that the proprietor 
nailed a horseshoe against the front-door to keep off the witches, — a very 
necessary precaution in these latitudes. 

The inside of Sailor Ben’s abode was not less striking than the outside. 
The cottage contained two rooms : the one opening on the wharf he called 
his cabin; here he ate and slept. His few tumblers and a fhigal collection 
of crockery were set in a rack suspended over the table, which had a cleat of 
wood nailed round the edge to prevent the dishes from sliding off in case of 
a heavy sea. Hanging against the walls were three or four highly-colored 
prints of celebrated frigates, and a lithograph picture of a young woman in¬ 
sufficiently clad in the American flag. This was labelled Kitty,” though 
I’m sure it looked no more like her than I did. A walrus-tooth with an 
Esquimaux engraved on it, a shark’s jaw, and the blade of a sword-fish were 
among the enviable decorations of this apartment In one comer stood his 
bunk, or bed, and in the other his well-worn sea-chest, a perfect Pandora’s 
box of mysteries. You would have thought yourself in the cabin of a real 
ship. 

The little room aft, separated fix)m the cabin by a sliding door, was the 
caboose. It held a cooking-stove, pots, pans, and groceries; also a lot of 
fishing-lines and coils of tarred twine, which made the place smell like a fore¬ 
castle, and a delightful smell it is — to those who fency it 

Kitty did n’t leave our service, but played housekeeper for both establish¬ 
ments, returning at night to Sailor Ben’s. He shortly added a wherry to his 
worldly goods, and in the fishing season made a very handsome income. 
During the winter he employed himself manufacturing crab-nets, for which 
he found no lack of customers. 

His popularity among the boys was immense. A jackknife in his expert 
hand was a whole chest of tools. He could whittle out anything from a 
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wooden chain to a Chinese pagoda, or a full-rigged seventy-four a foot long. 
To own a ship of Sailor Ben’s building was to be exalted above your fellow- 
creatures. He did n’t carve many, and those he refused to sell, choosing to 
present them to his young Mends, of whom Tom Bailey, you may be sure, 
was one. 

How delightful it was of winter nights to sit in his cosey cabin, close to 
the ship’s stove (he wouldn’t hear of having a fireplace), and listen to 
Sailor Ben’s yams I In the early summer twilights, when he sat on the 
door-step splicing a rope or mending a net, he always ha^ a bevy of bloom¬ 
ing young faces alongside. 

The dear old fellow! How tenderly the years touched him after this ! — 
all the more tenderly, it seemed, for having roughed him so cruelly in other 
days. 

T, B, Aldrich, 


LAWRENCE AMONG THE COAL-MINES. 

I N the next chamber they found two men and a boy. The miner, whom 
they had already heard at his work, through the immense partition-wall 
— or “ pillar,” as it is called, — was standing on a pile of rubbish driving his 
drill horizontally into the face of the coal-seam near the top. The laborer 
was separating the large fragments of coal from the slate, and the boy was 
sitting on a heap, separating the smaller pieces. They cast the slate aside, 
and threw the coal into a car, which had been drawn in on the track to the 
end of the chamber to be loaded. 

In another chamber they found the miner working in under the seam. He 
was several feet beyond the fece of it, and the top part hung over him and 
his little lamp like a tremendous ledge of black rock. It was so low that he 
could not stand erect The boys, stooping, went in where he was at work. 

“ I have just this comer to blow out,” he told them ; “ then I shall put in 
a charge under the roof, and bring down all this coal overhead.” 

Lawrence asked if he did n’t find it hard work to drill where he had to 
stoop so low. 

“ This is nothing,” said the man. And he went on to tell how he had 
worked in coal-seams so thin that the miner could never stand upright, from 
the moment he entered his chamber till he left it ** I mined in one such,” 
said he, “ that pitched like the roof of a house. Imagine two steep roofs, one 
four feet above the other, and yourself getting out coal between them.” 

‘‘ How did you manage it ? Did you work down from the top ? ” 

“ We worked up from the bottom. We kept the gangway below us, and 
run the coal down to it in chutes.” 

In another chamber they found the miner just preparing to blast The 
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boys retreated around the curve at the entrance, and waited for the fire to 
eat its way up through the fuse into the powder. Then came the explosion. 
Lawrence was expecting it, this time, and was not frightened ; yet there was 
to his inexperienced nerves something painful in the sudden concussion of 
air, which seemed to smite him with an angry buffet in the face and breast. 
The vast pillars of coal that upheld the hiU seemed to tremble; and the 
roaring gust of sound swept on through the recesses of the mines. 

In traversing the gangways and chambers, Lawrence noticed many places 
where there had evidently once been openings in the walls, but which were 
now closed. Some were boarded up, and some were built up with slabs of 
slate. Those on one side of the gangway, Owen said, were the entrances 
to old chambers that had been worked out and closed up. “ Those on the 
other side are air-courses. They go through into another gangway, parallel 
to this. Wherever we run one gangway, look, we run another alongside of 
it They are thirty feet apart. The chambers branch off to the right from 
the gangway we are in; and they branch off to the left from the other.” 

“ Why do you run two gangways ? ” 

“To get ventilation. You don’t understand.” Owen, in his eagerness to 
explain, dropped down in a half-sitting posture against the coal-pillar, and, 
taking a piece of chalk from his pocket, drew a white line down a leg of his 
trousers, while Lawrence held his little lamp, and Mr. Clarence and Muff 
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looked on. ^ Now this is the gangway, look. Now this is the other gang¬ 
way, look ” ; and he drew a parallel line. Now these are the cross-cuts, or 
air-passages ’’; and he united the two with short chalk-lines drawn across 
from one to the other at intervals. “ They are a himdred and twenty feet 
apart Now here, on the opposite side from the air-courses, are the cham¬ 
bers. They sweep round the way they do, for the car-track must be curved; 
the cars could n’t very well turn a square corner, look. The openings to 
the chambers are fifteen feet wide, with fifty-four feet of pillar between.” 

** Why so thick a pillar ? ” 

To hold the roof up. But the chambers branch out, as you go in, till 
they leave only twenty foot of pillar between them. That’s as little as it is 
safe to leave. The wooden props just keep the roof of the chamber from 
falling; but the pillars are the main support Rob them, and your whole 
roof is coming down, look ! ” 

Lawrence did look, With a slight start, but perceived that his roof was safe 
and that Owen was merely illustrating a possibility. 

“Now about the ventilation. Miners couldn’t live a day without that 
The fire-damp would fill up the mines, and cause explosions. Then .the 
powder-smoke and the breaths of so many men and mules would be stifling. 
So, in driving a gangway, you shall drive an air-course all the way beside it, 
— as'they do in some mines, — or drive a parallel gangway, so as to send 
the air-current up one and down the other. You make this cross-cut, look, 
to let the air pass through. Then, when you get much beyond that, you 
open a new cross-cut, and close up the last one. In this way you keep on, 
closing up the cross-cuts behind you, so as to force the air always through 
the new one, near where you are at work. Then there are cross-cuts from 
one chamber to another, and the air is driven through them by shutting a 
door in the gangway. When the miner gets much beyond a cross-cut, he 
begins to suffer for air ; so he opens another, and stops the last one.” 

Owen had by this time a rude diagram on his trousers, the black surface 
of which represented the coal, while the white lines and filling represented 
gangways, air-courses, and chambers. He now proceeded to show how the 
currents of air circulated through the mines, and were drawn out by means 
of the ventilating fen in the air-shaft. 

Mr. Clarence meanwhile looked on somewhat superciliously. “ Just lend 
me your trousers-leg and piece of chalk a minute,” he said, giving his cane 
to Muff to hold. “ That ” — pointing at Owen’s diagram — “ is an absurd 
system of mining and ventilation. Now this is my uncle’s system.” Using 
the Welsh boy’s patches for a blackboard, he prepared to demonstrate. “ It 
saves a large part of this astonishing waste of coal left in the pillars for one 
thing. And besides — ” 

At that moment Muff dropped the cane and darted with wild yelps into 
the darkness. 

“What’s that?” cried Mr. Clarence, jumping up. “It must be a cat! 
He’s a terrible fellow for cats. If I don’t look out, I shall lose him ! ” 

“If he follows the cat, I know just where she ’ll go,” said Owen, putting 
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his blackboards in lively motion, and following the dog that had followed the 
cat, while Lawrence and Mr. Clarence followed him. 

He soon brought them to what Lawrence at first thought was a coal-cham¬ 
ber ; but, on entering it, be found it was a stable. The floor was littered, 
and, ranged along by the wall, was a row of mangers, under one of which 
they found Mufif, sure enough, barking at a hole where his game had found 
refuge. 

“ The cats down here are used to dogs,” Scdd Owen. “ Here *s where they 
generally hide firom ’em.” 

“ Cats and dogs in the mines! ” exclaimed Lawrence. ‘‘ That is what I 
never expected to see.” 

“ One of oiu: miners has a dog that brings him his dinner. He comes to 
the head of the shaft at noon, with the pail in his mouth, and waits till a car 
is stopped for somebody going down; then he jumps aboard, and jumps out 
again at the foot of the shaft, and finds his way to* the chamber where his 
master is, without any light, unless the mule-teams happen to be passing.” 

Lawrence was much interested in this and other dog-stories Owen and 
Clarence had to tell. But what was the use of cats in the mines ? ” 

“ To kill oflf the rats,” said Owen. 

“ You have rats down here too ? ” 

“ We used to have thousands of ’em. They got so thick one time, before 
we had cats, that they had no fear of you at all. They would fill a manger 
soon as ever you fed a mule, and go to eating right at his nose. You could 
take up a shovelful of ’em. You might kill as many as you pleased, there’d 
be more the next time. They robbed the mules. So Mr. Lewis says one 
day, — he’s the inside foreman; the superintendent you saw we call the 
outside foreman ; Mr. Lewis manages all the work in the mines, — he says 
one day, * Boys,’ he says, ‘ I ’ll give any one of you a quarter, look, that will 
bring me a cat to-morrow.’ So the next morning I puts a cat in a basket 
and ties the cover on, and comes down with her to see the fun when we let 
her out At first she did n’t know what to make of the strange place. But 
all at once she smells a rat, and gives a pounce, and comes out fi*om under a 
manger growling and scuffling with a monstrous big rat in her mouth. 
Some other boys brought cats, and I bet the rats suffered ! Now the cats 
are as much at home here as ever you saw cats anywhere. They seem to 
like the mines. They come purring and rubbing themselves around the 
miners, who always give ’em bits of their dinner. But the rats have just 
about disappeared.” 

Lawrence noticed that the mangers were covered with sheet-iron, which 
had been put on, Owen said, to prevent, not the rats, but the mules them¬ 
selves, from gnawing the wood. ‘‘ They’d eat the mangers all up in a little 
while, if we did n’t sheathe ’em. Look at this prop.” 

It was an oaken post as thick as Owen’s body; and it had been so nearly 
gnawed in two, that a smart push with the hand might have broken it quite 
offl Several other props were in almost as bad a condition. 

‘‘ I advise your foreman to have these props ironed,” said Mr. Qarence. 
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" If he don’t, some of your uneasy mules will be playing the part of blind 
Samson, and pulling your house down.” 

Lawrence asked whether the stables were intended merely as a dining-hall 
for the mules, or whether they were kept in them over night 

“ We stable them here all winter,” said Owen. “ The hostler comes down 
and feeds ’em. The blacksmith comes down and shoes ’em. The doctor 
comes down and doctors ’em, if they are sick. But in summer we stable ’em 
outside. They are going out now,” said Owen, leading the way back to the 
gangway. 

A train of mules was passing, with boys on their backs, stooping on the 
animals’ necks as they passed under low portions of the roof. Other boys — 
door-keepers or slate-pickers — were following on foot, calling out, “ Wait 
and give me a ride ! ” “ Take me on, after you get outside I ” with other 
like hopeful phrases, all aiming to establish comfortable relations between 
the mules’ backs and the legs of the pursuing boys. 

Owen described the characters of some of the mules as they passed. 
‘^That one with the muzzle on bites. That other*one kicks — look out! 
That last one kicked up and threw three boys over his head the other day; 
he thought two on his back was enough.” 

“ How many mules are there ? ” 

" Twenty, besides them that belong to the water-cars.” 

" Now my young friend will want to know what water-cars are for,” said 
Mr. Clarence, bringing Muff away in his arms. 

Owen soon had an opportunity of showing. They came to what he called 
a “ basin,” where the coal-bed lay lower than the foot of the shaft and the 
main gangways. It was like a hollow between hills, in which a pond of water 
settles, too low to be drained off. Here some men and boys were at work 
bailing. They dipped up the water into cars having tank-like boxes, which, 
when filled, were drawn up to “ the top of the hill,” as Owen said, — prop¬ 
erly enough, though it sounded oddly to Lawrence to hear him talk of a hill 
two hundred and fifty feet below the surface of the ground. The water was 
there emptied out, where it would flow down the other slope of the gangway 
towards the shaft. 

“ Drainage,” observed Mr. Garence, “ is of quite as much importance in 
coal-mining as ventilation. If it was n’t for that, all these drifts and cham¬ 
bers would soon be full of water. I wish I had time, and I’d show you my 
uncle’s beautiful system I ” He felt in his pocket for the piece of chalk, 
at the same time casting wistful glances at Owen’s inviting trousers-legs. 
But it was getting too late for demonstrations on the blackboard. 

Mr. Lewis is going to rig a little steam pump, and force the water up the 
hill,” said Owen. " He ’U bring the steam all the way from the engine-room 
in pipes, and run a little bit of an engine down here, that will save the labor 
of four men and four mules, day and night.” 

" But we are a long way from the shaft, are n’t we ? ” said Lawrence, who 
thought, by the distance ^ey had travelled, they must be at least a mile from 
it 
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“ Only about six hundred feet,” said Owen. “ The gangways make a cir¬ 
cuit. We have been coming round towards the point we started fixun. 
Now you shall go up into the diamond vein, and see how Mr. Lewis is man¬ 
aging to drain the low part of that” 

“How do we get into it?” Lawrence asked, remembering that it was 
thirty feet above their heads. 

Owen answered by leading the way to a low, narrow passage, which sloped 
up from the gangway and the lower coal-seam into strata of clear slate 
This, Owen said, was a tunnel which Mr. Lewis had lately had constructed, 
as an avenue of communication between the two coal-beds. It started from 
what he called the top of the hill, in the lower bed, and went across, by a 
gentle ascent, to the bottom of the corresponding hill in the upper bed. To 

explain this, Owen had to 
stop and chalk out a dia¬ 
gram on a slab of slate ; by 
which means he succeeded 
in conveying the idea quite 
clearly, although, when he 
came to write in words to 
indicate the places of the 
tunnel^ and the Diamond 
and Rock Feins, he showed 
himself somewhat less familiar with the spelling-book than with the mines, 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Clarence, examining the jagged walls of the tun¬ 
nel, which were pure argillaceous slate (or slate that had once been clay), 
beneath the Diamond Vein. “ You can see the broken ends of fossil roots.” 

“ The slate here was full of such,” said Owen. “ Sometimes great big 
roots — only not roots, look, but stone — would come out, all perfect.” 

Lawrence had thought that he already understood how the forests which 
made the coal-beds had their roots in underlying beds of clay ; but now the 
fact became as it were a visible reality to him, and he was for a moment lost 
in wonder at Nature’s vast and mysterious operations. “ How long ago,” 
thought he, “ these immense forests must have been growing and decaying! 
How useless they must have seemed, — if there had been anybody on the 
earth then to think about them ! And now, after ages and ages, here they 
are in great, thick layers of coal, for the use of man, at a time when he needs 
it, and could n’t, as I see, do without it.” Lawrence was not a particularly 
pious boy, but somehow a deep, still sense of Infinite Love and Wisdom, — a 
Divine Providence, — forming and governing the world, stole over him, like 
a shadow of invisible wings. 

He inquired if the coal of the two veins was of precisely the same quality. 
Owen said not quite, though they were both first-rate white-ash veins. 
Mr. Clarence said that the coal of no two beds anywhere was precisely the 
same, — though anthracite did n’t show, by any means, such decided differ¬ 
ences as the soft kinds did. “Some anthracite is very gassy, and some 
makes clinkers, or is full of slate and bone; while some bums without 
throwing off much gas, and leaves little besides ashes in the grate.” 
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Then Lawrence wished to know the difference between white and red ash 
coal; and Mr. Clarence replied that red-ash was simply anthracite contain¬ 
ing a small percentage of oxide of iron, or iron rust, which gave to its ashes 
their peculiar color. He went on to discourse in a quite learned way about 
the widely different varieties of bituminous coal, — how some would melt 
and run together, or “ cake,” in the fire; how some, containing perhaps 
quite as much bitumen, would not “ cake,” and were consequently consid¬ 
ered more valuable for most purposes ; how one sort yielded the largest 
amount of coal-oil, and another the largest amount of illuminating gas; how 
cannel-coal was probably so named because it burned with such a beautiful, 
clear flame, like a candle, or cannel^ — as the word is pronounced in the Lan¬ 
cashire dialect, in England, and so forth, — the young gentleman talking 
loudly amidst the noise of a torrent that poured down through the tunnel 
from the upper coal vein. 

“ It was mostly for the water that Mr. Lewis had this tunnel cut through,” 
said Owen, as soon as he could get a chance to slip in a word. “ When he 
first took charge of the mines, a few years ago, he found twenty-six men bail¬ 
ing water, up in this Diamond Vein, like those you saw below. The first 
thing he said was, ‘ Stop spending so much money that way.’ Of course he 
knew the chambers would fill with water ; but he said, * Let ’em fill.’ He just 
stopped work in ’em, and blew out the tunnel, look ; and now he is driving 
a new gangway around behind the chambers, to tap ’em.” 

Into this new gangway Owen conducted his friends, after having shown 
them the old gangway and the chambers filled with watlsr. 

They had not proceeded far when they saw a lamp moving through the 
darkness before fiiem. 

“ There’s Mr. Lewis himself! ” cried Owen. “ Quick I and you ’ll see 
him tap a chamber.” 

Eager to know what tapping a chamber was, Lawrence hurried on with 
Mr. Clarence after their guide, and soon came up with the “inside foreman,” 
just as he was entering a short new chamber which had been driven up from 
the new gangway so as to strike the end of one of the old chambers. 

They found him to be a plain, sensible, pleasant Welshman ; and he took 
a good deal of pains to explain to them what he was going to do. 

“ The old chambers, understand, are full of water. They pitch towards 
the bottom of the basin; and as soon as we stopped bailing they filled. 
Now I come directly to the bottom of the basin with the tunnel, and work 
this new gangway around by the lower end of the drowned chambers. Be¬ 
fore, the water had to be drawn in cars up one slope, and poured down an¬ 
other ; but now I make it travel with its own legs, down through the tunnel 
and the Rock Vein, direct to the shaft. That saves the work of many men 
and mules. You see this plug.” 

The boys saw it, — a large round stick of wood, driven near the bottom of 
the wall of coal, at the end of the new chamber. 

“It stops a hole that has been drilled through into one of the drowned 
chambers. It wouldn’t do, understand, to break through and let all the 
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water out at once ; it would flood everything. So we drill holes, and plug 
’em, and then draw off* the water by degrees. Now I unplug this. In a day 
or two I unplug another ; and so on, till we get rid of all the water, without 
giving the pump at the shaft too much to do at once. Step back, or you ’ll 
be spattered.” 

So saying, he loosened the plug with his foot, and pulled it out It was 


followed by a jet of water, the gushing force of which indicated the powerful 
pressure on the other side. It shot out horizontally from the aperture, fell 
in a gentle curve, and, plashing into a channel cut for it, added its tribute to 
the torrent pouring down through the tunnel. 

Returning from the Diamond Vein, Lawrence asked why they could not 
go up by one of the shaft-cars, which Owen had said stopped there. 

“Because the cars have done running by this time,” replied the little 
Welshman. 

“ Then how are we to get out of the mines, if we can’t go up the shaft ? ” 

“ I ’ll show you,” said Owen, mysteriously. 

Lawrence reflected that there must be a way out for the mules, besides 
the shaft, and said nothing. 

They were in the Rock Vein again, passing an air-course, when Owen 
stopped. 

“ Here was a man killed the other day,” said he. “ There was fire-damp 
here; and he went in with his lamp.” 
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‘‘ Fire-damp,” said Mr. Clarence, anticipating Lawrence’s question, “ is 
what men of science ” (“ like myself,” his manner seemed to say) “ call light 
carburetted hydrogen; it is a gas composed of one part carbon and two parts 
hydrogen. The fissures of the coal formation are full of it It shoots out 
of what we call blowers. It is much more plentiful and dangerous in the 
soft-coal mines than it is here ; but one has to be careful about it here.” 

“ Every mine has a fire-boss,” said Owen. “ He goes around every morn¬ 
ing with a safety-lamp, and tests all the places where the fire-damp is likely 
to be. If he finds it safe to go in, he marks on the pillar with chalk. Here’s 
one of his marks, now.” 

“ The safety-lamp ” — Mr. Clarence took Lawrence’s lamp in his hand to 
illustrate — “ is constructed on the principle that flame will not pass through 
very smaU holes. It is simply a lamp surrounded by a fine wire gauze. 
This the gas-inspector, as we call him, — or fire-boss, as Owen calls him, — 
carries through the mines, holding it up under the roof where the fire-damp, 
which is lighter than common air, is always to be found, if anywhere. It 
goes to the top of the mines, just as water goes to the bottom, and stands 
in inverted puddles, where it can’t flow away. It is invisible, of course, till 
you light it If the safety-lamp passes through it, it takes fire inside of the 
wire; sometimes it puts the lamp out, and burns with a curious flame by 
itself^ floating on the top of the gauze covering. The gas that gets in will 
burn, but the burning gas can’t get out; it is caged. Some mines, especially^ 
some British coal-mines, are so gassy that the miners have to use safety- 
lamps altogether, and protect themselves still further, by very ingenious, 
arrangements, against other deadly gases that fall to the bottom of the cham¬ 
bers.” * 

“ Our men won’t work where there’s fire-damp,” said Owen. " They ’re 
afnud of it as they are of lightning. When they find it they beat it down 
from the roof with old coats, or bags ; then the air-current carries it off.” 

“ I should like to see some of it bum,” said Lawrence. 

“ That’s what a man said the other day. My father knew where there was. 
just about a hatful of it in a little hollow of the roof, in an old air-course. 
So he says, * You take the lamp, and put it up there, and you ’ll find some.’’ 
So the man went feeling along with the lamp, till, the first thing he knew, 
the whole air before his eyes burst into a blaze; it knocked him down, and 
skinned his nose for him.” 

“ A little hatful of gas expands like that! ” cried Lawrence. 

That’s the danger,” said Owen. “ Suppose there is a foot of fire-damp 
up there now. You shall put up your lamp, look ! It catches, and you shall 
multiply it by seven ; it makes seven foot of solid blaze, look ! 

“ In the Mount Pleasant Mine, over here,” Owen went on, “ there was 
lately a terrible explosion. One morning the miners would n’t wait for the 
fire-boss, and they went into a drift where there was gas. Eleven boys and 
eleven mules got killed. The fire-damp blowed ’em out of the drift, just like 

* We shall soon publish a very interesting little sketdi. entitled ** The Ghosts of the Mines,** by 
one of oar ablest contribators, illustrating this subject sdll ftirther. — Editors. 
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it haxi been a keg of powder. Then the air rushing back, blowed ’em in 
again. They were all tom to pieces, so you could n’t tell one from another.” 

‘‘ Accidents are the constant dread of miners’ families,” said Mr. Clarence. 

Just along here,” said Owen, as they travelled on, “ a boy got hurted the 
other day. He fell under a car. I was outside at the time. As soon as it 
got out that there had been an accident, you should have seen ! The way 
the women and children came running to the shaft was something pitiful. 
There was hundreds there in a few minutes, wringing their hands, asking 
questions, — ‘ Who is it 1 who is it ? ’ for every one thought it might be her 
own husband, or son, or father, till the boy was brought out” 

“ Was he badly hurt ? ” 

‘‘ He died in a few days. He was a poor woman’s only son. Mr. Lewis 
got up a subscription for her, and every miner gave something. It was very 
sad,” said Owen, his voice choking a little. “ Though sometimes there’s a 
funny accident, look ! ” he added, making haste to be cheerful again. “ At 
the Mount Pleasant Mine they have a slope twelve hundred feet long. An 
engine draws up the cars out of the mines by a rope. The other day a boy 
wanted to go down and carry his father’s dinner. He pushed off a car, and 
got into it; but he had forgot to hook the rope to it first The car went like 
lightning, after it got well started, run off the track, and smashed all to bits. 
But the boy was n’t hurted scarcely any. When the men picked him up all 
he said was, — he stuttered a little, look, — ‘ The engineer 1 - 1 -let me down 
too f-f-fast! ’ ” 

“ Look here, young man,” smd Mr. Clarence. “ Your lamps are almost 
out” 

“ So are we,” said Owen. “ Here’s the mules’ gangway. This is a new 
thing, too. Mr. Lewis had it cut through, because he thought if the shaft 
should get afire, the men would all perish, if they did n’t have some way to 
get out Then it helps ventilation, and is handy for the mules. Before this 
was cut, every mule had to be brought down the shaft; and there was always 
danger of the colts breaking loose and jumping out of the cars.” 

Lawrence’s lamp was burning so low that now the current of fresh air 
rushing down the gangway blew it out The oil was getting low in Owen’s 
lamp too ; it scarcely lighted their way. 

“ What if we had lost our lights somewhere away off in the mines ? ” said 
Lawrence. 

“ I did so once,” said Owen. “ I was on my way to the shaft, to take the 
last car up. I came to some water so deep I did n’t like to walk through it 
So I got some stones and threw in, to step on. As I was throwing the last 
one, I gave my head a toss, look! and off went my lamp into the water. 
The mines were full of rats, and I was scared. I thought I might have to 
spend the night with ’em ; and I knew they were hungry enough to eat me. 
I began to travel. I did n’t mind stepping into the water, then. I shouted, 
but could n’t make anybody hear. I thought the last men must be going up 
the shaft by that time ; and of course they would n’t think to ask for me. 
That was before this gangway was cut through. I felt my way, and got along 
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fest as I could. All to once I saw a light. It was Mr. Lewis ; he was 
around, looking after things, as he always is. So I went out with him, and 
bid good-night to the rats.” 

“ How cool the fresh air is ! ” said Lawrence. “ I had n’t thought of the 
mines being so warm. We shall see daylight soon.” 

“ No, you won’t,” said Owen, — “ though you may see starlight.” 

He was right. The in-rushing draught of air grew colder and colder, as 
they went up through the mule-trampled mud of the low, narrow, ascending 
gangway ; and at last a feint light shone in at the entrance, which reminded 
Lawrence of the light Sindbad the sailor saw at the end of his cavern. But 
it was not the light of day. The sun had gone down, and evening had come 
on, since they entered the mines. 

They emerged from the low-roofed passage, — which was supported by a 
cribbing of timber, beyond the natural roof of rock, — and came out in the 
shadow of a bleak hillside. There was a noise of murmuring waters, — a 
dark river rushed by at their feet. Lights twinkled in the city beyond, and 
above them the stars shone. 

“ Here’s the Lackawanna. We have come out on its banks,” said Owen. 
The colliery building, where you went into the shaft, is away up on the hill 
yonder. 

“ I can’t tell you how much obliged I am to you, Owen! ” said Lawrence. 
“If you ever come to Massachusetts, I ’ll try and do as much for you. In 
the mean time, I want to give you something to remember me by. I 
have n’t anything but this pocket-knife; it’s small, but there’s first-rate 
stuff in the blades.” 

“ I shall not take that from you ! ” said Owen ; yet his hand opened invol¬ 
untarily as the knife approached it, and closed again very quickly the mo¬ 
ment it touched his palm, — for Owen was but a boy, and it was not in boy- 
nature to refuse such a gift. 

“Now I wish I could see the superintendent and thank him,” said Law¬ 
rence. 

But Owen said it was too late to find him at the office. Then Lawrence 
remembered his uncle, who he feared might be growing anxious about him ; 
and Mr. Qarence said they ought to be on their way back to the hotel. So 
Owen piloted them up the hill to the track of the street-cars, where they took 
leave of him, as if they three had been old friends, — Mr. Clarence also slip¬ 
ping something into the willing Welsh palm. 

A street-car came along, and stopped for them; and Lawrence, getting 
into it, with Mr. Clarence and Muff, rode back to the hotel, where the two 
boys found their respective uncles, just returned, stepping out of the buggy 
at the door. 

J, T, Trowbridge, 
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GOING TO SLEEP, 

H appy stars, in pleasant places, 

Will you turn your happy faces, 

So that I can see you shine, 

In this little bed of mine ? 

When the shades begin to fall, 

You come flocking, one and all, 

Up the pathway of the skies. 

With a smile in your sweet eyes. 

And I wonder where you stay. 

All the bright and tender day ; 

Why you never linger long, 

When the bird begins his song ; 

If you hear the sweet brown thrush 
Break the morning’s early hush, 

If the sparrow’s “chip che char” 

Reaches up to where you are ? 

While I go to sleep, dear star, 

Will you stay just where you are ? 

So that I may find you there, 

Not the sky all blue and bare ? 

With my little prayers all said, — 

Prayers for love and daily bread, — 

I may hear the songs you sung. 

When the Heavenly Child was young. 

Mary N, Prescoll, 
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GOING UP IN A BALLOON. 

T here are few people, especially little people, who have not had, at some 
time, a strong desire to go up in a balloon. 

I always had a curiosity to make a voyage into the clouds, and my curios¬ 
ity grew greater with my years. I never failed to see all the balloon ascen¬ 
sions that were made in any of the cities where 1 happened to be; and I 
travelled about a great deal when I was a youngster, or rather was carried 
about by a very indulgent father. I dreamed of balloon trips constantly. 
Some of them ended very sadly. I used to be tumbling out of the car, or be 
in a balloon that exploded, or get caught in the netting and be carried into 
the air head downward, every few weeks. The excitement would be so great 
that I would start, and wake up to find out I had not been in a balloon after 
alL 

At other times I would have delightful sails in my sleep, for above the 
tallest mountains and the highest clouds ; and now and then I would go way 
up, up, up, until I saw the rivers and hills and valleys in the moon, and 
heard the noise of cities there. 

How I did enjoy it! Then I would come down very safely, and, jumping 
out of the balloon, I would start to run home, and tell of all the wonderful 
things I had seen, when the corner of the pillow would stick into my face, 
and wake me. 

I was very little then, and I could have cried with vexation at my disap-- 
pointment I would have cried, too, if I had not been so sleepy. My eyes 
would shut so quickly, that the tears could not get out, and IM be off in an¬ 
other dream-world before I could think how unhappy I was. 

Several times I urged my father to ask the men who were to go up in the 
balloons if they would not take me with them. He said they did not take lit¬ 
tle boys, which made me think them very unkind. I felt sure they would be 
glad of my company if they knew how much I wanted to go ; but I did not 
like to say so. Then I begged my father to buy me a balloon ; but he told 
me there were not any to be had big enough to carry me ; that the men who 
went up made their own balloons, and no one else knew how. 

I was very sorry when I learned that; but my father comforted me by say¬ 
ing that he had no doubt I could go in a balloon when I grew up. I remem¬ 
bered that; and one of the first things I intended to do when I became a 
man was to have a balloon of my own, and travel in that way altogether, in¬ 
stead of going on boats and cars as I had been in the habit doing. 

After I had left school, and believed m 3 rself quite a man, I still wanted to 
go up in a balloon. I had ceased long before to care for rocking-horses and 
velocipedes, for playing “pussy-wants-the-comer,” “last-tag,” and all such 
games. They seemed very foolish to me then; but a balloon was just as 
nice as ever, and 1 felt I should not be content until 1 had made a voyage 
in one. 
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Whenever any balloon-man came where I was — I was twenty-one, and 
my own master then — I made an effort, through my friends and by writing 
letters, to get a chance to make an ascension. Some of the balloon people 
promised to take me out of good-will, and others for money; but when the 
time came something always happened to prevent my going. 

I remember Monsieur Godard, a little Frenchman, who had made many 
ascensions in Paris, and who had gone up in this country on horseback, with 
a small house attached to the car, and in various novel ways, agreed to take 
me on two or three occasions. One time I particularly recall. He prom¬ 
ised a vo 5 rage to a party of three or four newspaper-writers, myself among 
them, after he should come down and unfasten the pony he was to take up 
from the balloon-)rard. He took up the pony about half a mile, and, alight¬ 
ing in the upper part of the city, where we journalists drove in a great hurry, 
disappointed us dreadfully by saying he had not gas enough to carry anybody 
but himself. 

After the little horse had been detached — he seemed very glad to get 
loose, and I believe he was, for he seemed terribly frightened as he looked 
down at the earth, and kept rising above the houses — all preparations were 
made for going up again. We four disappointed young men stood around 
the car, thinking Godard might change his mind, and take one of us up at 
the last moment. But he shook his head, and again declared there was 
hardly gas enough for him alone. We helped him to get ready. He was 
in the car, and cried out, “ All right, all right! The car had just risen a 
few feet from the earth, when one of our number, a young fellow almost crazy 
•about balloons, plunged headforemost into the netting, and half his body 
disappeared. It was too late for Godard to put him out without breaking 
his neck; for, before the Frenchman had an idea what had been done, the 
balloon was above the highest house in the neighborhood. We could not 
help laughing to see the fellow’s legs hanging over the side of the car, and 
his boots waving us good-by as the large ball rose rapidly over our heads. 
In a few minutes we saw the legs disappear, and the young man’s head, with 
his hat in his hand, looking down at us. He was going, after all. The 
Frenchman was afraid to throw him out; and we walked home feeling 
cheated out of the voyage we had hoped so much pleasure from. 

A few weeks after, Godard made another voyage from the same city. 
Again he agreed to take four of the writers for the press, and again I was 
one of them. I was in the balloon-yard promptly; so were the others. 
Before going up the sky looked dark, the thunder muttered in the east, and 
everything told of a storm. Once more there was n’t gas enough, and God¬ 
ard said one of the party must be left out I said I did not want it to be my¬ 
self ; but he assured me he had promised the others before he had me, and 
that I must wait till the next time. 

Wait till the next time? I had been waiting for twenty years, and I 
half concluded it was not to be my good fortune ever to go up in a balloon. 
I would not complain, however. So I kept silent, and had the disappoint¬ 
ment of seeing my companions step into the car, and leave me behind. 
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There was no time to be lost, for the sky was growing blacker, and the 
thunder louder. The storm was likely to come at any time, and it is n’t safe 
for a balloon to be caught in a storm. Godard thought he could get above 
the black clouds before they broke, for they were hardly half a mile high. 
He ordered the three who were to go with him to jump in, and they did so. 

The big bag was loosened, and shot up into the air like an arrow. It 
seemed as if it would easily have carried another, particularly if he did not 
weigh any more than I. The heavens were so threatening, that I felt sure 
the trip would be an exciting one, and I watched the balloon with interest 
It went so rapidly, and the clouds were so dark and low, that it was soon out 
of sight. Godard did not get above the storm, however. When he was a lit¬ 
tle over a third of a mile high (I heard the story afterward from one of the voy¬ 
agers) the tempest burst in all its fury, and it was a violent tempest indeed. 
The balloon was in the very track of the wind, and it was carried along 
at the rate of nearly two miles a minute in the midst of thimder, lightning, 
and rain. The darkness increased every minute until it became like ink. 
The persons in the car had no idea where they were going. They could, see 
nothing, and hear nothing but the fury of the storm. They ej^ected to be 
dashed to pieces every second. Every few minutes the glare of the light¬ 
ning showed that they were whirling through a vapory mist, neither the sky 
nor the earth visible. Godard in broken English urged them to be cool and 
quiet, since everything depended on their keeping perfectly still. They were 
so. They sat in the comers of the car, and trusted to fortune. Godard 
wanted to rise higher, and threw out the sand-bags one after the other. But 
the wind was too strong, and drove them along wherever it willed. If he 
could keep out of the way of the trees or of any high object, he would be able 
to outride the storm. He believed he should do so, but he could not; his 
balloon was entirely beyond his control 

In less than twenty minutes after the tempest had broken he found the 
balloon crashing into a forest He told his companions to cling to the car. 
They did, and they needed to ; for the car bounded about like an India-rub¬ 
ber ball They struck trees and snapped the branches like twigs. Boughs 
hit them in the face, hurled off their hats, scratched their bodies, and tore 
their clothes. Their path through the woods roared like the thunder, for 
everything seemed breaking and cracking above, around, and below them. 
Godard thought he could secure the balloon by throwing out the anchor. He 
threw it out; it caught in a tree, and snapped at once. 

“ My God, my God,” he muttered, “ we are lost! ” 

The balloon darted up again to a great height; then came down once 
more into the trees. Having lost their anchor, they had no protection, no 
means of alighting. They were crashing into the woods again, bounding 
fix)m trunk to trunk and bough to bough when the car struck something 
with such violence that Godard was thrown out The balloon whirled up 
and then down, and one of the party, seeing by the lightning a flash of green 
just below, thought they were on the ground and jumped out Instead of 
the grass, as he had supposed, it was the top of a tall oak, and he fell through 
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the foKage a distance of over a hundred feet The limbs partially saved 
him, but even as it was, he broke three of his ribs against a stump. 

The car had but two persons in it now. The balloon again darted above 
the trees, and was in danger of going off into unknown space, for, strange to 
say, the balloon had not been torn enough to permit the escape of the gas, 
and the valve-rope had been broken long before. While the air-ship was 
ascending, a blast struck it, and carried it down again. Ploughing among 
the trees, the netting became entangled in a beech, and actually dragged it 
up by the roots. The beech fell upon the balloon, and its lower part lay 
across the car, and pressed the two inmates close to the ground. That held 
the balloon firm, and they were safe at last. They crawled out with skinned 
noses, blackened eyes, and tom clothes, but were otherwise unhurt 

The first thing they did was to try to find their companions. They hal¬ 
loed very loud, and after five or ten minutes their cry was answered by some 
one, who proved to be the man that had broken his ribs. Soon after, they 
discovered the Frenchman, who was not injured, — he had fallen on a hay¬ 
stack, — but who had gone about wringing his hands, and moaning over the 
death, as he supposed, of his dearest friends, whom he had known only about 
two hours. 

The balloon was secure enough till morning. The party, the storm being 
nearly over, made their way to a farm-house, where they were directed to a 
surgeon in a village five miles off. After the broken ribs were set, they had 
a good supper, went to bed, and forgot their adventures in a sound and re¬ 
freshing sleep. 

The next morning Godard bundled up his damaged balloon, and they aU 
returned to the city. Their account of the trip was very interesting to me, 
and I really envied them their exciting experience. I was more desirous 
than ever to make a balloon voyage. The danger of it often had made it 
attractive, apart fi-om the pleasure I expected it to give. 

About that time several balloons had met with accidents. One from St 
Louis was caught in a storm, blown into Lake Erie, and the persons in it 
had a very narrow escape. Another that went up from a town in Michigan 
was never heard of; but the supposed skeleton of the man who made the 
voyage was discovered long after in the woods of Northern Ohio. It was 
thought his body had fallen from the balloon into the forest, the balloon hav¬ 
ing exploded when it was several miles in the air. 

All this had the effect of increasing my wish for a voyage among the 
clouds ; and I made more efforts than ever to accomplish it. I had tried so 
long that it seemed as if much of my life would be wasted if I did not go up. 

There was a lull in balloon ascensions for some time ; but early in the 
spring, just before the war. Professor Lowe was to make a voyage from Cin¬ 
cinnati. I was there at the time, and as soon as I heard of it I wrote him 
a note telling him of my earnest wish and frequent attempts to make an 
ascension. He told me in a personal interview that I should have the first 
chance, and on the afternoon of the day advertised I was in the enclosure 
very early, resolved not to be cheated again out of my airy ride, coveted in 
vain since childhood. 
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The number of people in the enclosure was quite large, and on the outside 
immense. The balloon was filled from the city gas-pipes, — it used to be 
necessary to make the gas for the purpose, which was troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive, and three or four hours were needed to fill the great globe. 

Balloons are usually supposed to be made of silk, but those which take 
men up very rarely are. Silk would cost a great deal, and be hardly strong 
enough. Coarse linen or cotton cloth is cut in long strips, and sewed 
together (imagine a melon cut in pieces, and then put together again, and 
you will have an idea of the process) until the whole is in the shape of an 
egg. The balloon must be so tight that the gas with which it is filled can¬ 
not escape. To effect this the pieces are varnished over and over again, 
particularly where the seams are. The varnish makes the cloth lighter and 
more yielding, and after layer upon layer has been put on, one drying be¬ 
fore another is given, the balloon is found to be air-tight Then a hole is 
cut in the top, and a thin block of wood, but somewhat larger than the hole, 
fitted to it To the block a cord is fastened, and run through the inside of 
the balloon down within reach of the man in the car. A netting of strong 
linen cord, diamond-shaped, is thrown over the balloon, and the ends of the 
cord below are fastened to a hoop of iron. The car, a large basket usually, 
is also fastened to the hoop by ropes, and the ball being filled with gas, it is 
all ready for the voyage. The lower end of the balloon is not tied very 
tight, for the gas always rises to the top, and there is no danger, therefore, 
of its escaping at the bottom. 

Three or four hours before the balloon is to go up, the process of 
filling the balloon begins. A large cylinder, generally made of varnished 
cloth, is attached to the gas-pipes in the street, and the other end is 
introduced into the mouth of the balloon, which at first lies along the 
earth on thick canvas to prevent its getting moist. The balloon puffs up 
a little at first, looking like a great blister on the ground. But as it gets 
fuller and fuller, it swells and swells until at last it rises up straight. It is 
of a light yellow color, and resembles a huge pumpkin made so thin that 
you can nearly see through it It is kept down by small bags of sand which 
are tied to the netting I have mentioned. But for them it would dart off, 
and be lost, for the gas is constantly pushing upward, and struggling to carry 
it into the air. 

When the balloon is full of gas, the ends of the twine are untied from the 
sand-bags, and fastened to the iron hoop of the car. A number of men cling 
to the balloon, let it up a little way to see how much power it has, and then 
pull it down. A portion of the bags of sand, and an iron anchor attached to 
a strong rope, with a thermometer and barometer, are placed in the car. If 
the day is windy, the ascension is generally delayed till about sundown, as 
the wind is apt to die away at that hour. 

When I was going up there was quite a gale. The balloon swayed to and 
firo, and I was afraid the attempt would not be made ; for there was danger 
that the wind would blow the big ball into the trees and houses before it 
could get above them. Having been disappointed so often, I got into the 
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car as soon as it was fastened to the balloon, and would not get out Xhat 
balloon, at least, should not go up without me. 

Professor Lowe had much doubt about the voyage, and kept watching the 
sky and clouds closely. I expected to hear him say every minute, ^ We 
can’t go. The weather won’t allow it I must put it offl” But at last, about 
six o’clock, the wind lulled, and he whispered to me that we should start in a 
few minutes. I was very glad. I could hardly believe it was real. I sat 
down in a comer of the car, and was very quiet, but anxious to be off. 
Many of my acquaintances came up and shook hands with me, and wished 
me a pleasant voyage. Some urged me not to go ; said it was foolish and 
dangerous ; while others envied me and wanted to be my companions. 
Some would have given hundreds of dollars to be in my place, and others 
would not have been there for any sum of money. I heeded little what was 
said. All I thought about was going up. 

At last, after examining everything, the Professor stepped into the car. 
Al a given signal the men let go of the balloon, which rose very slowly. A 
sudden gust of wind caught us, and we should have struck the chimney of a 
building near the enclosure, had we not quickly thrown out a bag of sand, 
which carried us just above the roof. We missed the chimney by three or 
four inches, which was fortunate ; for we should probably have been hurled 
out if the car had hit it, and had our necks broken at the very outset of the 
voyage. We threw out another sand-bag, and we went up rapidly. We 
were far above all the houses, even above the spire of the Cathedral, one of 
the highest churches in the city. 

There was no consciousness of motion. The city seemed to have dropped 
away from us just as the houses and woods seem to run from you on a rail¬ 
way train. Looking over the side of the car, — it was necessary to keep very 
quiet, for the smallest movement made the car and the whole balloon rock, — 
we appeared to be standing still, and the earth slipping away faster and 
faster. It impressed me as if I were in a balcony and seeing the ground fall 
farther and farther from me. 

The journey was very pleasant, and I enjoyed it greatly; but it lacked the 
excitement I had expected, I had supposed my blood would move rapidly, 
and my pulses throb as we whirled through the air. I had fancied the feel¬ 
ing would be something like riding on a locomotive with the wind singing 
through my hair, and all objects flying past me as if vast giants were 
throwing the world at my head. It was not, though. It was a very calm and 
restful feeling. I could have gone to sleep in the car, and believed I was 
lying on a sofa at home, so quiet was the journey. 

After we had been up five or ten minutes, the view was very grand. We 
saw the whole city, the Ohio River, the Mill-Creek Valley, the bills about 
Cincinnati, and those in Kentucky, with the Licking River and the towns of 
Newport and Covington, all spread out below us. The cities looked exactly 
like the little wooden houses and trees that children have for playthings. 
The men and women in the streets, and the horses and wagons, seemed bke 
ants and mice, and soon disappeared altogether. We could hear voices and 
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all sounds very plainly, though we had no idea w^iere they came from. The 
wind changed our course from the northeast to the southeast, and as we 
passed over the Newport barracks the military band was playing, and we 
recognized the tunes very distinctly. They were much sweeter than they 
would have been otherwise, for the distance softened them. 

We crossed and recrossed the Ohio River several times, and when we were 
three quarters of a mile high the water seemed corrugated, to have a thick 
oily surfece as if it were boiling oil. All the fields appeared very regularly 
laid out, and the rail-fences looked like lattice-work. The whole country 
was a garden to the eye. We still sailed on and sailed higher, and fifteen 
minutes after we had left the earth we were a mile above it. We could not 
tell when we were going up or going down, except by dropping out pieces of 
tissue-paper we had brought along. If we were ascending, the bits of paper 
would fall like lead. If we were descending, they would fly up like feathers. 
When we were going down we would throw out a little sand from one of the 
open bags. Even a handful would change our direction, and tlfree or four 
handfuls would send us up rapidly. 

At a mile and a half’s ^stance we felt chilly, and the air became rarefied. 
We lost all trace of objects on the earth, whose roundness began to be visi¬ 
ble. We could see greenness of color and uneven places and hollows in the 
soil, when the clouds did not interfere. The clouds did interfere, though, 
very often, and everything below looked misty. The Professor had with him 
some bottles of soda, and, cutting the strings, the corks flew out with a noise 
that sounded loud as a musket in the rarefied atmosphere. Our lowest 
voices seemed like huzzahs at a political meeting, and so strange that 1 could 
hardly recognize my own. 

The Professor wanted to go still higher, and we threw out a whole bag of 
sand. Then the pieces of tissue-paper dropped out of the car fell so fiist we 
could hardly see them after they left our hands. It grew very cold. The 
mercury in the thermometer was down to 30°, and I felt a pressure upon my 
limgs. The air was so thin I could not breathe easily. The sun had set 
twice already, and we now saw it set a third time, for the higher we went, of 
course, the better view we got of the horizon. The red globe of fire once 
more sank in the gray sea-like haze of the far west, and the Professor 
thought we had better descend before it was dark. 

I wanted to stay up all night; but he said he had n’t made preparations 
for doing so, and it was safest to go down while it was yet light I was very 
sorry, for I knew it would be pleasant to be up when the stars came out, and 
the moon, which was already hanging very pale in the sky, had brightened 
into shining silver. I had often fancied myself floating through the heavens 
m this way in the quiet night at the rate of a mile a minute, out of the world 
actually, but still a part of it, the globe revolving under my feet, as if I were 
a spirit that had left it, and yet breathed, and retained my consciousness and 
memory. 

The Professor pulled the rope that was fiistened to the hole in the top 
of the balloon, — the valve they call it, — and we began to descend. I soon 
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saw the gas escaping like .smoke. We threw out the tissue-paper, and it 
flew up in a straight line. We were going down too fast At that rate, 
we should be dashed to pieces against the earth. So he let go of the valve, 
and we went slower. The clouds flitted by us, and sometimes were in our 
faces. We were still descending rapidly and continued until we were only 
about a mile high, as we knew from the state of the barometer, the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the mercury giving us the means of judging. We 
could see the various farms below us, and we heard persons shouting to us, 
as we had the first half-hour of our ascension. 

Some of the country people brought out their guns and fired at us as they 
had before. There was little danger of their hitting anybody at that distance, 
or of injuring the balloon, though I could n’t see any special fitness in their 
making targets of us. The Professor said they always amused themselves 
in that way ; that it was their manner of showing us welcome and of cele¬ 
brating the event of seeing a balloon. 

“ Come dbwn to supper,” they cried, and “ How are you ? ” “ How do 
you feel up there ? ” “ Do you like your ride ? ” 

By this time we were not more than half a mile up, and in a few minutes 
we had diminished the distance to a quarter of a mile. We were now look¬ 
ing for a good place to alight. A large open field was the best place, as 
trees were dangerous, and likely to tear the balloon. We found just such a 
field while we were scudding along. The Professor threw out the anchor, 
and it caught in a fence, but the rail slipped, and we lost our security. Next 
we noticed two or three persons, one a woman, in the field, — they were evi¬ 
dently farm-hands, — and we shouted to them to catch hold of the anchor. 
They were afraid ; but they ran after us, and after telling them a number of 
times to seize the anchor all together—it was dragging on the ground — 
they obeyed in part by striking one end of the iron into a stump, and then 
clutching the rope. 

Pull I ” we cried, and they pulled with all their might The balloon 
went down violently — we were holding to the car, and crouching so as not 
to be jarred too much by the shock — and bounded up a hundred feet 
Then they pulled it again. Down it went; bounded about fifty feet, and 
was at last on the earth, the farm-hands holding it firmly until we got out 

They had never seen a balloon before, but had heard of one often. When 
they first noticed it in the air they were alarmed, fancying it some monster. 
But they concluded in a few minutes it must be a balloon. They were afraid 
it would take them up if they caught the rope ; but one said he would if the 
other would, and so they gave each other courage. They were very proud 
of what they had done. The entire neighborhood had been watching us, 
and in a short time men, women, and children were on the spot, gazing with 
open eyes and mouths at the wonderful balloon. 

The Professor determined to wait till the next morning, and make another 
ascent The people brought large stones, and filled the car. Several intel¬ 
ligent and wealthy farmers invited us to their houses in the vicinity to take 
supper and spend the night We accepted one of the invitations, for there 
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Wondrous interlacement ! Xii '' 1 

^Holdin^ fast to threads by i^reen and silky rings. * 
With the dawn it spreads its white and purple wings ; 
Generous in its bloom, and sheltering while it clings, 
Sturdy morning-glory. 

ST-, ■ “ 

Creeping through the casement, 
slanting to the door in dusty, shining beams, 

Dancing on the door, in quick fantastic gleams ' 

Comes the new day’s light, and pours in tideless streams, 
Golden morning-glory. 


^ In the lowly ba.sement. 

Rocking in the sun, the baby’s cradle stands. 
Now the little one thrusts out his rosy hands ; 
Soon his eyes will open ; then in all the lands 
No such morning-glory. 


MORNING-GLORY. 


Dbau N Bv Miss Lucv Gibbons.] 


[The Poem bv H. H. 
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was no hotel thereabout, and we were five or six miles from any town or 
village. The farmer who had secured us seemed to be happy. We went to 
his house and were kindly and generously treated. The next morning the 
Professor — he said he wanted to go alone — went up again, but landed 
within two hours, finding he was sailing in a direction he did n^t like. 

Our journey had lasted an hour and a half only, and in that time we had 
gone two miles and a half high, and about seventy from the point from which 
we had started. 

I went back to Cincinnati by stage and railway, and found the travel very 
dull after the balloon. 

I was very glad to have made the trip I had dreamed of and wished for so 
long, and have felt quite satisfied on that one subject ever since. It was 
good for me ; it made me believe we can do almost anything we keep trying 
to do. 

Junius Henri Browne. 


A STRANGE DISH OF FRUITS. 

E must all eat our peck of dirt at some time 
in our lives,” laughingly said Mr. Blake one 
day to his wife, as they were looking at a 
neighbor’s child playing in the dirt at mak¬ 
ing “ mud-pies,” as children will sometimes 
do, and who had very much soiled his face 
as well as his clothes. “ I suppose Tommy 
wants to finish his meal early,” Mr. Blake 
added, and his wife and he had a good laugh 
to themselves, for the children who were 
standing by them did not understand his 
meaning, and did not see what there was to 
laugh at 

“ What do you mean by eating a peck of dirt, papa ?” said Minnie, looking 
up at Mr. Blake, as did also her brother Willie, whom I hope our Young 
Folks will remember as having asked a great many questions about wrecks 
and wreckers. But Willie did not say anything, though he was much puzzled 
by what his fiither had said. He was a little more considerate than his sis¬ 
ter, — probably because he was a little older, — and he did not ask questions 
of other people without first trying to think out the answers for himself. 

I hope all who read this are like him in this regard, for there is nothing 
more unpleasant or wrong in young people and old than the asking of ques^ 
tions unnecessarily, — that is, such as a little thought would have found an 
answer for. Very few young persons ever think of asking their fi-iends or 
parents to make out their sums for them without having first tried to do them 
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alone ; but they often ask the meaning of things they hear and read, before 
they have tried to understand them. It is wrong to be too quick in askii^ 
questions, because it is not just to ask people to spend their time in givii^ 
you knowledge you have not tried to earn for yourself; it is just the sanK 
as beggary. It is often impolite, because you sometimes interrupt others’ 
conversation by asking them to explain what they, say, when, if you listen 
patiently until they finish talking, you will probably learn, by what is after¬ 
wards said, the meaning of what you did not at first understand. It is a bed 
habit for another reason; it robs the many children who have it of a very 
large part of their schooling, by making them thoughtless. There is no use 
in listening or reading about anything, if you do not think about what you 
hear and read afterwards. You may not understand this now, but when you 
get older, you will find out that, after all that is said about education and its 
advantages, its best purpose is to make you think for yourself. It is not 
necessary only that you should read books to be wise, but you must think 
over what you read, and find out something new on the same subject The 
wisest men and women have been those who thought and observed for them¬ 
selves, not mere readers of books. If you have a habit of asking questions 
as Minnie did, without first thinking about the matter, you ought for all these 
reasons to break yourself of it at once. 

Mr. Blake told his little daughter something of this sort in a much kinder 
and pleasanter way than I have perhaps, and then he said to her, — 

‘‘ Now, Minnie, I want you and Willie to think over this until I come 
home to dinner this afternoon. If you do not understand it, and cannot tell 
me what I meant, 1 will explain it to you after we have finished dinner.” 

And, bidding the children and his wife good by, Mr. Blake went to his 
office and the children to their school. 

Willie and Minnie bought all day very intently over what their father had 
said, and wondered if and how and why we must all eat a peck of dirt in our 
lives ; but when they came home to dinner they were no wiser than before. 
How many of those who read this can explain the remark of Mr. Blake be¬ 
fore reading any further, and can write it out ? They may thus do themselves 
a benefit by giving their brains a little exercise; for thought is the exercise 
which is as necessary to the health and strength of the mind as walking and 
leaping and running and all the gymnastic exercises are to the body; and 
as, in the one case, the more exercise you take, the bigger the “ dumb-bells ” 
and " Indian clubs ” which you Can handle, so the more you think and study, 
the greater the ideas which you will be able to comprehend. 

But if you write out your explanation of the words which Mr. Blake used 
on the margin of this page, be sure to do it with a lead pencil, for the paper 
used in this and most books is soft, and ink will spread and blot But as 
pencil-marks will soil the page, I would advise yon to write your ideas in ink 
on a separate sheet of paper, and when you read further you can compare 
your explanation with that which Mr. Blake is going to give his children. 
And I advise you, in all your reading, to pursue this same plan. When you 
come across anything which you do not clearly understand, stop and tMnk 
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and write about it The habit of thinking can be cultivated in this way, just 
as well as many others, — such as habits of temperance and industry, — and 
you can strengthen your mind by this sort of wrestling with ideas, a^ well as 
you can strengthen your muscles by wrestling with other boys. 

Willie and Minnie were unable to find any satisfactory explanation of the 
remark, though it puzzled them all through school-hours, and the words 
seemed to stare up at them from their books. As soon as the dinner was 
over and the fiaunily had gather^ around the table in the sitting-room, they 
told their ^ther that they were very curious to know his meaning. Mr. 
Blake had not been unmindful of his promise, and during the day had drawn 
some pictures and made a few notes which he now took out of his pocket 
and laid on the table, before beginning to explain to the children what he 
had meant 

1 am afraid,” he began, that you have taken the expression which I 
used too literally, — that is, as if it meant precisely what was said, and that 
each and every person in the world has really to eat a peck of earth in his 
or her lifetime. I do not know who first used it, but the expression is a sort 
of proverb now. The idea that is meant is, that there is nothing we use 
which does not contain some matter in itself dirty and unfit for food, — that 
we cannot have anything good without some dross. When your mother 
cooks a round of beef you would hardly suppose that it is chiefly water 
she is cooking. You would not eat starch if it was put on the table in the 
shape of the dry, white, tasteless particles that you see the laundress use, 
yet every time you eat flour biscuit, or bakeris bread, or hot rolls, you are 
simply eating what is more than half starch, partly gum, and some sugar. 
The delicious honey which mother gives you occasionally would in many 
instances poison you, if somebody or something had not already eaten it, 
and taken away the poison or foul matter. Whom do you suppose that 
somebody is ? ” 

And Mr. Blake stopped to give the children an opportunity to guess at the 
mysterious personage ; but they only looked up at their mother as if they 
suspected her. 

It is the bee who makes the honey, of course,” said their father. “ The 
bees often suck the sugar or sweet matter from very poisonous and offensive 
flowers, that you could not think of putting to your mouth or even your 
nose; but after they have stowed it away in their honey-bags, and worked * 
it over, it becomes sweet and fit for use. But even then it is not entirely 
pure, for with the sweet part there is a tasteless wax and some very unpleas¬ 
ant acid; but this dirt is so small a part of the honey that you do not taste 
it You would naturally suppose that an egg was very clean eating, but it 
contains a very large quantity of dirt, or at least substances which you 
would not think of eating, if given to you in the shape you usually see them 
in. You would not think of going to where the lime men have burned 
stones into white lime and eating a piece of that, would you 1 Yet in the 
yolk or yellow of every egg there is a piece of lime.” • 

“ Lime in eggs ! ” exclaimed Minnie. “ How does it get there, papa ?” 
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“ Ah ! that is one of the things I shall have to let you find out for 3 rour- 
selves, for I do not know. Besides these there are many other kinds of 
food which we eat that contain dirt or unclean and unnutritious properties. 
I will tell you of some of the most singular of them. If at dinner I had 
asked you if you would have another dish of poison, you would have been 
very much shocked, and would, perhaps, have lost your appetite. Yet I saw 
you eat, as if you liked it, a very good dish of poisoned pudding.” 

“ Poisoned pudding ! ” exclaimed Minnie.^ “ Why, papa, it was tapioca! ” 

“ So you call it now, because it has been given a new name and shape, but 
in the West Indies and South America, where it grows, it is known to be one 
of the most poisonous as well as most pleasant of vegetables. It is the root 
of a tree called Manioc, and the juice of the root, if pressed on your hands, 
will stain them. If you drink this juice, it will kill you. Yet these roots are 
not only prepared and sold to us as tapioca for making puddings, but they 
are also made into bread by the natives who grow them. They dig up a 
root five or six times as big as your head, and carefully scrape the bark off, 
and then crush it as we would apples in a cider-press until the juice is 
pressed out. What is left looks like white sawdust. This is put in an oven 
or on a gridiron, and baked as if it were bread. The little poisonous juice 
left after the pressing dries up in the baking, and the remainder, in the baked 
state, is sold to us as tapioca, or eaten as bread.” 

“ I never heard of tapioca bread,” said Minnie. 

“ Yet it is a very delicious bread,” said their father, “ and quite a luxury to 
the natives of the countries where it grows, and who have no other bread 
than that which grows on trees. In the country where tapioca is found there 
is also a bread-fruit tree, on which the bread grows in loaves, and which is 
capital eating. And the same people regularly grow their butter on trees.” 

“ Butter growing on trees 1 ” exclaimed Willie. “ I have heard of bread- 
trees, papa, but never of butter-trees.” 

“ Oh ! 1 can tell you of others which grow pots and kettles and dishes and 
spoons. But first about the butter-trees. We would not call it very good 
butter, but it is the best they have in their country. It is what we would call, 
from its shape, a pear, only that its meat is so soft It grows in five or six 
pound lumps, as large as your head, and is a soft yellow substance under a 
green leathery sort of skin. It is called the Avocado pear. And the cab¬ 
bages of the same people are another curious dish. You have often seen 
cabbage-heads growing on a short stalk not longer than your hand. Well, 
the cabbages of the West Indians grow on the top of palm-trees fifty feet 
high. The leaves are eaten just as ours are, but the palm cabbage-heads 
of the West Indies are two or three times larger than ours. The trees which 
grow pots and kettles are called calabash-trees. The fruit is larger than 
our pumpkin or watermelon, and has a hard rind something like that of a 
cocoanut. Out of this rind the natives make all their cooking utensils, 
which are as useful to them, and a great deal cheaper, than ours are to us.” 

“ I thought, papa,” said Willie, “ that the fhiits which grow in the hot 
countries were different from ours.” 
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“ So they are, — always different either in kind or quality. The people 
who live in the torrid or hot zone do not know what raspberries, cherries, 
apples, peaches, or strawberries are, just as we know nothing of many of their 
fruits except in a preserved state. But there are many fruits which both 
countries have in common, but of a very different quality and size. We have 
quinces, and the hot countries grow guave, which are the same in kind, but 
smaller in size. They have bananas, while we have a very inferior fruit of 
the same kind growing wild in^the woods, and called pawpaws. You have 
often eaten apricots, and you remember what a delicious fruit they are. 
They also grow in the hot countries, but are very much larger than our 
apricots, growing to the size of a man’s head. At the same time they are 
not so sweet and eatable as ours. The trees form most beautiful shades, as 
ours do ; but they are not used as such because it is dangerous to sit under 
them. Can you tell why t ” 

“ For fear the fruit might fall on you,” suggested Willie. 

“ Yes, partly, but also for another reason which you will never guess. It 
is for fear that the parrots will throw the big apricots at you.” 

The children did not know what to think of this, and said nothing while 
they waited for their father to explain. 

“ You know what a mischievous bird the parrot is,” he said, after a mo¬ 
ment’s search among his papers. “ Well, parrots are as plentiful in the 
West Indies as blackbirds and sparrows are here. In the towns almost 
every house has a parrot or two, and they fly in the woods in great flocks. 
If you go into a town in Hayti, or St. Domingo, or Jamaica, you will hear 
yourself so often greeted from the houses with “ Good day, sir,” spoken in 
very good French, that you will think the people whom you cannot see are 
the most polite in the world ; but after a visit or two you will find that it is 
the parrots from their perches in the windows who greet you so politely. 
But in the woods the wild parrots are more mischievous than polite ; and if 
a traveller is unlucky enough to get under an apricot-tree, they will go in 
flocks to the tree and shake and bite off the fruit until it falls down upon 
him, and he is compelled to run away for safety.” 

While I was down town to-day,” resumed their father, “ thinking about 
what I was to tell you, I saw a wagon loaded with nice articles which I 
thought you might like to eat, and which I could tell you something inter¬ 
esting about And so I bought you each 2 , — but you must promise me to 
cat it” 

“ O, we will, we will! ” exclaimed the children, seeing their father hesitate. 

“ What is it, papa ? ” asked Willie, eagerly. 

“ Do tell us what it is, papa,” begged MinRie, impatiently. 

“ A nice round cake of the best natural soap I ” answered their father. 

“ Soap ! Soap to eat ? ” 

“ Certainly. Why not ? It is a little sour, but I know of children who 
are fond of soap-pies, — of the kind I mean. Here is a small cake for each 
of you ” ; and Mr. Blake handed them each a small yellow ball. 

** Why, papa, they are lemons ! ” said Willie. 
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“ Exactly. But they are also excellent soap, and are used for that pur¬ 
pose in many countries where they grow. When a gentleman in the West 
Indies wants to wash his hands, he squeezes the juice of the lemon on them 
and rubs them briskly in water until they are clean. There is an acid in 
the lemon similar to that used in soap, and hence it is a sort of nahiral soap. 
I see you do not like soap even in that shape, and 1 won^t ask you to keep 
your promise to eat yours, but you may try to wash your hands with them. 
I thought you would find them too sour, so I bought you a sweeter parcel 
which you must promise me not to eat until morning. I have in my pocket, 
and am going to give you each, a nice, large, sweet, and wholesome box of 
blacking! ” 

“ Eat blacking I ” exclaimed Minnie. 

“ O papa, you are making fun of us now,” said Wilh'e. 

“ If you do not like shoe-blacking, I ’ll eat it,” said Mr. Blake, as he pulled 
from his pockets two yellow balls, larger than the others which he had called 
cakes of soap. “ There,” he said, holding them up, “ what do you think of 
that sort of blacking ? ” 


“ They ’re oranges ! ” 

“ Of course they are, but they are also very good for blacking your boots, 
though rather expensive. But in the countries where they grow in great 
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plenty country gentlemen use the worst kinds for blacking their boots. The 
orange is cut in two, and the juicy side of one half is rubbed on the soot of 
an iron pot and then on the boot. Then it is rubbed with a soft brush, and 
a bright polish at once appears.” 

The children did not object to eating this sort of blacking, and laid their 
oranges away to eat, and their lemons were put aside to wash their hands 
with. They had not done wondering at the strange stories their father had 
told them, when he began again. 

“ You did not much relish the idea of eating after the bee, when I spoke 
about honey. How would you like to eat your food after the rats and ser¬ 
pents ? ” 

“ Eat after rats and serpents ! ” 

Yes ; many people do. There is a fruit which is often found pickled on 
our tables in this country called the mango. It grows in the West Indies 
on what may be called a rat’s nest and serpent’s den. The mango is a large 
tree, with long branches and wide leaves, and in the West Indies, where it 
grows, it is the usual hiding-place of rats and serpents. The rats build their 
nests by pasting the leaves together in the strange ways which certain little 
animals and birds have, and here they live and hatch their young. The ser¬ 
pents live in the hollow places, like squirrels ; and though serpents and rats 
are sometimes in the same trees, they do not fight and quarrel, but live like 
peaceful neighbors or a happy family. Of course they do not injure the 
fimit, but it is not always pleasant to reflect when eating a mango, even after 
it has been pickled, that the rats may have had a taste of it first, or that the 
serpents may have crawled over it.” 

The children looked at their father when he had finished this story, as 
if they did not know whether he was joking or not; but Mr. Blake, when 
trying to interest his children in any subject, did not tell them anything 
untrue. Nor, strange as all these stories may have seemed to them, were 
they the strangest things which he might have told them. If any young 
readers of this should get interested in the study of botany, — that is, of 
plants and flowers, and trees and vegetables, — they will find that there are 
a great many more curious things to be learned than Mr. Blake has told 
his children. They can learn from the study of botany how flowers breathe 
and sleep, and how their blood or sap circulates in their veins; how they 
mark time like a clock; how they travel from country to country; how 
they kiss and caress each other; and how and why some of them carry 
umbrellas over their pretty little heads, or wear hoods ; and many other 
strange things, which they will find much pleasure in studying, and which 
will mike them wiser and also better men and women; for the wiser one 
gets by study, the more he learns to love his fellow-creatures and the God 
ho made them alL 

Major Traverse. 
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Sea bottom covered with corals. 

A DAY ON CARYSFORT REEF. 

I PROMISED to write you, my young friends, from the Florida Reefs, and 
perhaps I cannot do better than to give you the narrative of a single ex¬ 
cursion, — one which you would have enjoyed as much as we did, could I 
have invited you to share our holiday. Do you remember that in a former 
chapter I spoke of a channel lying between the Reef and the Keys, called the 
“ Ship Channel ” ? I told you that it made a very quiet anchorage, and that, 
when there was a storm in the Gulf of Mexico, vessels were very glad to find 
shelter in this channel, and wait till the blow was over. 

This was our case. We had started from Key West some days before, on 
board the steamer Bibb, for a cruise in the Gulf Stream off the Florida coast 
We were intending to make soundings, — that is, to ascertain the depth of 
the water in certain parts of the Stream, and to see what was the stfength 
and direction of the currents, and at the same time to dredge on the ocean 
bottom for any animals which might be living there. 

I say wBy because I was looking on, and so it seemed to me as if I were 
helping, which is the way with a great many people who stand and look on 
and feel as if they did all the work. But in truth I did nothing at all, except 
to follow the operations with a great deal of interest, as 1 dare say you would 
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have done; watching, especially when the dredge came up, to see what 
beautiful things it brought from the ocean depth. The dredge is a strong net 
listened upon an iron frame, so heavy that it will sink very far in the water, 
and when loaded may fall even to a depth of several thousand feet Being 
thrown over the side of the vessel it drags on the bottom, and scoops up 
whatever comes in its way. 

I wish you could have taken a peep with me sometimes into the glass 
bowls, where, after the contents of the dredge were assorted, we kept the 
living animals. Sometimes you would have seen corals which you would 
surely have taken for flowers rather 
than animals. Their pure white cups, 
occasionally mounted on shells, were so 
frail and delicate that you would scarcely 
believe them to be hard till you touched 
them. Their soft tentacles gently stir¬ 
ring in the water only confirmed the de¬ 
ception. Here you have a picture of 
some of them, but you do not see their 
tentacles, because all their soft parts 
die and shrivel up when they are taken 
from the water. When the tentacles are 
spread out in the living animal they form 
a delicate fringe, extending beyond the 
edge of the cups, and are in constant 
motion. When drawn in, they lie folded like a colored lining against the 
inner side of the cup. 

Then I should have shown you little shrimps of a bright red color, with 
large blue eyes, and tiny cuttle-fishes, and crimson, orange, or purple 
sponges, and feather stars as many tinted as the rainbow. Or look at this 
minute sea-urchin who has come up in a bit of rock, where he just fits into a 
little hole which he has worn for himself. That is the way he makes his 
house. I wonder whether when he grows bigger, as all young folks must 
do, he will enlarge his house to suit his dimensions. Now he is packed into 
it so snugly that there is no room to spare. 

We had often beautiful sea-anemones also, though these did not usually 
come up in the dredge, but were caught when we made boating excursions 
to the land or to the shoals of the reef. Sometimes the body was orange 
color, while the tentacles were bright green ; in other cases the whole animal 
was green; in others, pink or red. I remember two crimson ones which in¬ 
terested us especially, because they lived for many days, and we used to 
watch them. One day, some exceedingly small fishes, not more than a third 
of an inch in length, were caught in the hand-net, and chanced to be thrown 
alive into the glass bowl where these anemones were kept. They had not 
had anything to eat for some time, and I suppose they felt hungry, for pres¬ 
ently I saw one of the anemones spread out his soft, treacherous feelers. 
Instantly one of the little fishes seemed to be stranded against them, entan- 
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gled, no doubt, in the web of invisible cords thrown out from their lasso cells. 
I do not remember whether I told you about these singular weapons of 
theirs, when explaining the structure of the sea-anemone. Their tentacles 
are covered with little cells in which threads or whips, so delicate that they 
cannot be seen by the naked eye, are coiled up. When they desire to catch 
any prey they throw out these whips by hundreds, and no doubt the poor 
little fish was caught among them. At all events, it lay for a moment upon 
the tentacles, a slight quiver showing once or twice that it was not quite 
dead, and presentiy the tentacles closed in with it and drew it down to the 
mouth, where it soon disappeared. The other sea-anemone, observing that his 
companion was dining so sumptuously, followed his example and also helped 
himself to a fish, which disappeared ^ter the same fashion. For some days 
after that our anemones looked remarkably well and thriving. Evidently 
their hearty meal agreed with them. Such were a few of our specimens, but 
indeed there was no end to the pretty things which we collected daily. 

Unfortunately, however, our work was interrupted by what is called a 
“ norther ” in these regions ; that is, a very strong blow from the north. 
We were very glad to take shelter behind the reef^ in a harbor called “ The 
old Rhodes,” which is entirely shut in by keys, as all islands about the 
Florida coast are called, and is therefore very quiet We had been pris¬ 
oners here for several days; we had exhausted all the excursions which could 
be undertaken in small boats in the neighborhood, and therefore we were de¬ 
lighted to wake up one morning after a heavy rain, and find that the sea had 
gone down, the sun was shining brightly, and the surface of the water was 
without a ripple. Glad to be once more on our way, we left old Rhodes, 
and, proceeding down the reef, anchored before Carysfort Lighthouse. 

You must know that the Carysfort Light is a beacon famous on the reef, 
partly because its ray penetrates so far that sailors recognize it at a distance 
of more than twenty miles, and feel safe, for they know that, guided by its light, 
they can avoid the dangerous shore ; and partly because its foundations strike 
f 2 ist and deep into one of the most beautiful and extensive fields of coral 
growth known on this or perhaps on any other coast This field we wanted 
to see, and therefore we anchored very near the lighthouse. It is a singu¬ 
lar structure, rising, as you see, directly from the ocean, without a foot of land 
about it; for you must remember that our coral field is under the sea. The 
light is lifted on a solid shaft a hundred feet above the surface of the water. 
This shaft is strengthened on the outside by an iron framework of columns 
slanting outward, and the rooms occupied by the keeper are built in between 
the shaft and the outside columns at about half height, standing perhaps 
some forty'or fifty feet above the water. 

After breakfast we rowed to the lighthouse, and, arriving under the c<^- 
umns, stepped from our boat on to a perpendicular ladder somewhat steep 
to climb, which brought us to a rough flooring. From this point there was 
a spiral staircase, by which we reached the rooms of the lighthouse-keeper. 
He was glad enough to see us, for he and his two assistants live a lonely 
life out on the reef, with no soul to speak to except each other, and noth- 
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ing to do but to trim and feed 
the lamp on which so many 
lives depend, and watch the 
sails go by. He was an old 
man, who had led a seafaring 
life himself, and he told us 
that forty years ago he was 
wrecked on the very spot 
where Carysfort Light now 
stands. I dare say that some¬ 
times, when he lights up his 
huge lantern at dusk, and sets 
the lamp revolving within the 
great glass lenses which mul¬ 
tiply its brilliancy a hundred¬ 
fold, he remembers the night 
when, if such a glowing eye 
had shone upon his track, he 
would have been saved from 
great disaster and loss. 

This was not the only light¬ 
house we had visited on our 
cruise. A few weeks before 
we had stopped at one which 
was built on a rock in the 
ocean, so barren that Carys¬ 
fort itself, with no land at all 
about it, seemed to me cheer¬ 
ful in comparison. I mention 
it because I think you will be 
surprised to hear that on this 
desolate rock there lived a 
family of children with their 
father and mother. Do you 
not think it must be a sad 
life? And yet they looked Carysfort Lightho««» 

bright and happy, though they never have any other children to come and 
play with them, never see a green field or a flower, and never know what 
it is to run and play at will as children do on land, because the rock is so 
small, and is pierced with so many holes and caverns, that their parents 
fear to let them go about alone. I .wished I had had some playthings, some 
pretty books or pictures, for them. But as it was, instead of my giving 
them anything, they loaded me with presents, bringing me, in a shy, affec¬ 
tionate way, all the pretty shells and stones which are their substitutes for 
playthings, and insisting upon my accepting them. But let us go back to 


* I owe thU sketch to the courtesy of Colouel Blunt, of the U. S. Corps of Engineers. 
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Carysfort I am forgetting the subject of our talk in telling you about those 
solitary little people anchored so far away from all your amusements and 
pleasures. 

After we had talked with the lighthouse-keeper for a while, he invited us 
to step out upon a sort of ledge or balcony which runs around his rooms on 
the outside, and is protected by a railing. From this perch we looked down 
into the sea, and I want you to look down with me. If you do not, I am 
afraid you will hardly believe what I tell you. 

As as the eye could reach, the coral field stretched out around the light¬ 
house, and so transparent was the water, that we saw the ocean bottom as we 
might have seen a garden spread out beneath us. This comparison may, 
however, mislead you, and I think I have perhaps misled you already, when 
in a former chapter I compared the appearance of a growing coral reef to a 
shrubbery of waving, many-colored plants. When I wrote that I had never 
seen, and hardly expected to see, a coral reef, and I described its appearance 
as I had understood it from the descriptions of others. But Nature is not 
poor in invention. She does not simply repeat the grace and loveliness of 
her fields when she spreads her ocean floor with a beauty all its own. And 
though I confess that there is something in the branching, leaf-like growth 
of the corals, as well as in their motion and color, which reminds one of 
plants, yet I think there is a glory of the sea as there is a glory of the land, 
and they are not the same. 

The coral field consisted, in a great degree, of what are called leaf-corals 


Leaf-Coral (Madrepora palmata). with a Sea-£in (Gois;onia) growing upon iL 
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(^Madrepora palmatd). They often, though not always, grow in spirals, their 
broad, flat branches rising tier upon tier, one above the other. Looking down 
upon them, I understood where the animals living upon the reef make their 
bomes and find a shelter. Between the almost level floors of these expan¬ 
sions, which often stretch for many yards in circumference on one single 
stock, there are hundreds of protected recesses, little holes and shady 
nooks and comers, which seem, I dare say, like large caves to the small ani¬ 
mals which inhabit them. 

Numbers of fishes were playing among these spreading branches. Dart- 
ing, shooting, winding in and out between the corals, seen one moment, hid¬ 
den the next, chasing one another as if in a game of hide-and-seek, or fol¬ 
lowing in shoals of twenty or thirty, as if bound on some special errand, 
they all seemed as busy and as happy as birds in a wood. Most of them' 
were very brilliant in color. In some, the whole body was of the most vivid 
blue, others were blue and black, others, again, red and green, others black 
banded with yellow, and one, the most beautiful of all, was a bright canary 
color on the lower side, and dark violet above. Now and then some large 
fish, a garupa or a barracuda, or even a shark, would pass by, and then ^ 
the smaller fry scattered, hiding themselves under the coral, and were seen 
no more till their enemy was out of sight 

We passed a couple of hours in the lighthouse, watching this strange and 
beautiful spectacle. We then returned to the ship for lunch, but started 
again in boats in the afternoon, for the purpose of floating over the whole 
expanse of the reef, and collecting coral. This was, if possible, more inter¬ 
esting, for, being almost on a level with the water, we could see every object 
beneath it with even greater distinctness than fi-om the lighthouse, though 
at that height we had, of course, a more extensive view. 

I have mentioned especially the leaf-coral, because that was the most con¬ 
spicuous at first sight; but there were many heads of brain-coral, or Maean- 
drina, of Astrxa, commonly called Star Coral, and of Porites, ranging in 
size from little tufts not bigger than your fist to enormous masses fi-om six 
to ten feet in diameter. There were many also of the more delicate branch¬ 
ing kinds, known as finger-corals, and great numbers of the so-called sea- 
fans. These latter resemble plants so much, that in seeing them you cease 
to wonder at the frequent comparison of coral-beds to gardens or shrubbery. 
The broad expansions of the leaf-coral spread horizontally, and are perfectly 
rigid and motionless, the soft parts of the animals composing the mass be¬ 
ing very small in comparison to the solid portions of which the whole struc¬ 
ture is built The fan-corals, on the contrary, are elastic and flexible. They 
stand upon the ocean bottom on a sort of root, or at least upon a solid base 
which resembles a root, and their spreading leaves rise lightly in the water 
and wave with its motion as if stirred by the wind. They are of many 
colors, — various shades of brown, green, and purple, the latter being espe¬ 
cially predominant Mingled as they often are with a kind of vegetable 
coral called coralline, resembling sea-weed, and with the bright red, pur¬ 
ple, or orange-colored sponges which abound along the Florida coast, you 
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Head of Brain-Coral (Maeandrina). 

may well be reminded, when looking down upon them, of a brilliant flower¬ 
bed. 

We could not have had a better day for our excursion than the one we 
had chosen. It happened to be a season of spring tides, so that the ebb 
tide was remarkably low. In some places large masses of coral were left 
exposed, and indeed there were portions of the reef over which one might 
walk, not dry shod certainly, but springing from one coral stock to another. 
Other portionSs were still covered, even at the lowest tide, by six or eight feet 
or even three or four fathoms of water. I am sure that all the boys who 
read this would gladly have shared in the fun of that afternoon. We had 
three or four boats, and the greater part of the ship’s company were in them. 
All had come dressed for aquatic adventures, and soon there was scarcely a 
man left in the boats. In every variety of rough and picturesque costume, 
they were stalking about on the reef, — sometimes wading up to their waists 
or their shoulders, sometimes swimming in the deeper places, sometimes 
diving after a desirable specimen. Armed with boat-hooks, crow-bars, logs 
of wood, or whatever else they could lay their hands upon, all were engaged 
in dislodging the more solid and heavier masses, or in breaking off the 
delicate fans and the finger-corals. It was a play-day for all. I doubt if 
ever before the reef had resounded to such gayety, — the shouts and laugh¬ 
ter of the men echoing on every side as they plunged and tumbled about in 
the water. Now and then the mirth was varied by cries of another kind, 
when some one, by mistake, laid hold of the sharp spines of a sea urchin, 
or got a sting from the so-called sea-worm. But these incidents were 
not numerous, and, after all, raised a laugh in the end. 
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FaB'Cofal (Rhipidigorgia flabellum). 

At last, when all were fairly tired out with work and play, we returned to 
the vessel, rowing back in the sunset over a sea so calm that no ripple, ex¬ 
cept those made by our oars, broke its surface. Such was our day at Carys- 
fort Reef, and if I have told my story well, I think you will admit that it was 
one to be pleasantly remembered. In my next article I shall tell you some¬ 
thing of the different kinds of coral when alive, as I saw them during our 
cruise, and explain the reefs and keys of Florida more at length. 

Elizabeth C. Agassiz^ 
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HOW TO DO IT. 

IV. HOW TO READ. 

I. The Choice of Books, 

Y OU are not to expect any stories this time. There will be very few 
words about Stephen, or Sibyl, or Sarah. My business now is rather 
to answer, as well as I can, such questions as young people ask who are be¬ 
ginning to have their time at their own command, and can make their own 
selection of the books they are to read. I have before me, as I write, a 
handful of letters which have been written to the office of “ The Young 
Folks ” asking such questions. And all my intelligent young friends are 
asking each other such questions, and so ask them of me every day. I shall 
answer these questions by laying down some general rules, just as I have 
done before ; but I shall try to put you into the way of choosing your own 
books, rather than choosing for you a long, defined list of them. 

I believe very thoroughly in courses of reading, because I believe in hav¬ 
ing one book lead to another. But, after the beginning, these courses for 
different persons will vary very much from each other. You all go out to a 
great picnic, and meet together in some pleasant place in the woods, and you 
put down the baskets there, and leave the pail with the ice in the shadiest 
place you can find, and cover it up with the blanket. Then you all set out in 
this great forest, which we call Literature. But it is only a few of the party, 
who choose to start hand in hand along a gravel-path there is, which leads 
straight to the Burgesses’ well, and probably those few enjoy less and gain 
less from the day’s excursion than any of the rest. The rest break up into 
different knots, and go some here and some there, as their occasion and their 
genius call them. Some go after flowers, some after berries, some after but¬ 
terflies ; some knock the rocks to pieces, some get up where there is a fine 
view, some sit down and sketch the stumps, some go into water, some make 
a fire, some find a camp of Indians and learn how to make baskets. Then 
they all come back to the picnic in good spirits and with good appetites, 
each eager to tell the others what he has seen and heard, each having sat¬ 
isfied his own taste and genius, and each and all having made vastly more 
out of the day than if they had all held to the gravel-path and walked in col¬ 
umn to the Burgesses’ well and back again. 

This, you see, is a long parable for the purpose of making you remember 
that there are but few books which it is necessary for every intelligent boy 
and girl, man and woman, to have read. Of those few, I had as lief give the 
list here. 

First is the Bible, of which not only is an intelligent knowledge necessary 
for your healthy growth in religious life, but — which is of less consequence, 
indeed — it is as necessary for your tolerable understanding of the litera¬ 
ture, or even science, of a world which for eighteen centuries has been under 
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the steady influence of the Bible. Around the English version of it as Mr. 
Marsh * shows so well, the English language of the last three centuries has 
revolved, as the earth revolves around the sun. He means, that although 
the language of one time differs from that of another, it is always at about the 
same distance from the language of King James’s Bible. 

Second, every one ought to be quite well informed as to the history of the 
country in which he lives. All of you should know the general history of the 
United States well. You should know the history of your own State in 
more detail, and of yoiu: own town in the most detail of all. 

Third, an American needs to have a clear knowledge of the general fea¬ 
tures of the history of England. 

Now it does not make so much difference how you compass this general 
historical knowledge, if, in its main features, you do compass it When Mr. 
Lincoln went down to Norfolk to see the rebel commissioners, Mr. Hunter, 
on their side, cited, as a precedent for the action which he wanted the Presi¬ 
dent to pursue, the negotiations between Charles the First and his Parlia¬ 
ment Mr. Lincoln’s eyes twinkled, and he said, “ Upon questions of his¬ 
tory I must refer you to Mr. Seward, for he is posted upon such things, and 
1 do not profess to be. My only distinct recollection of the matter is, that 
Charles lost his head.” Now you see it is of no sort of consequence how 
Mr. Lincoln got his thoroughly sound knowledge of the history of England, 
— in which, by the way, he was entirely at home, — and he had a perfect 
right to pay the compliment he did to Mr. Seward; but it was of great 
importance to him that he should not be haunted with the fear that the 
other man did know, really, of some important piece of negotiation of which 
he was ignorant It was important to him to know that, so that he might be 
sure that his joke was — as it was — exactly the fitting answer. 

Fourth, it is necessary that every intelligent American or Englishman 
should have read carefully most of Shakespeare’s plays. Most people 
would have named them before the history, but I do not I do not care, 
however, how early you read them in life, and, as we shall see, they will be 
among your best guides for the history of England. 

Lastly, it is a disgrace to read even the newspaper, without knowing where 
the places are which are spoken of. You need, therefore, the very best adas 
you can provide yourself with. The atlas you had when you studied geog¬ 
raphy at school is better than none. But if you can compass any more pre¬ 
cise and full, so much the better. Colton’s American Atlas is good. The 
large cheap maps, published two on one roller by Lloyd, are good; if you 
can give but five dollars for your maps, perluq>s this is the best investment. 
For the other hemisphere. Black’s Atlas is good. Rogers’s, published in 
Eklinburgh, is very complete in its American maps. Stieler’s is cheap and 
reliable. 

When people talk of the ‘‘ books which no gentleman’s library should be 
without,” the list may be boiled down, I think — if in any stress we should 
be reduced to the bread-and-water diet—to such books as will cover these 

* Manh's Lectures on the English Language : very entertaining hooka, 
i VOL. V. — NO. VIII. 38 
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HOW TO DO IT. 

IV. HOW TO READ. 

I. The Choice of Books, 

Y OU are not to expect any stories this time. There will be very few 
words about Stephen, or Sibyl, or Sarah. My business now is rather 
to answer, as well as I can, such questions as young people ask who are be¬ 
ginning to have their time at their own command, and can make their own 
selection of the books they are to read. I have before me, as I write, a 
handful of letters which have been written to the office of “ The Young 
Folks ” asking such questions. And all my intelligent young friends are 
asking each other such questions, and so ask them of me every day. I shall 
answer these questions by laying down some general rules, just as I have 
done before ; but I shall try to put you into the way of choosing your own 
books, rather than choosing for you a long, defined list of them. 

I believe very thoroughly in courses of reading, because I believe in hav¬ 
ing one book lead to another. But, after the beginning, these courses for 
different persons will vary very much from each other. You all go out to a 
great picnic, and meet together in some pleasant place in the woods, and you 
put down the baskets there, and leave the pail with the ice in the shadiest 
place you can find, and cover it up with the blanket. Then you all set out in 
this great forest, which we call Literature. But it is only a few of the party, 
who choose to start hand in hand along a gravel-path there is, which leads 
straight to the Burgesses’ well, and probably those few enjoy less and gain 
less from the day’s excursion than any of the rest The rest break up into 
different knots, and go some here and some there, as their occasion and their 
genius call them. Some go after flowers, some after berries, some after but¬ 
terflies ; some knock the rocks to pieces, some get up where there is a fine 
view, some sit down and sketch the stumps, some go into water, some make 
a fire, some find a camp of Indians and learn how to make baskets. Then 
they all come back to the picnic in good spirits and with good appetites, 
each eager to tell the others what he has seen and heard, each having sat¬ 
isfied his own taste and genius, and each and all having made vastly more 
out of the day than if Aey had all held to the gravel-path and walked in col¬ 
umn to the Burgesses’ well and back again. 

This, you see, is a long parable for the purpose of making you remember 
that there are but few books which it is necessary for every intelligent boy 
and girl, man and woman, to have read. Of those few, I had as lief give the 
list here. 

First is the Bible, of which not only is an intelligent knowledge necessary 
for your healthy growth in religious life, but — which is of less consequence, 
indeed — it is as necessary for your tolerable understanding of the litera¬ 
ture, or even science, of a world which for eighteen centuries has been under 
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the steady influence of the Bible. Around the English version of it as Mr. 
Marsh * shows so well, the English language of the last three centuries has 
revolved, as the earth revolves around the sun. He means, that although 
the language of one time differs from that of another, it is always at about the 
same distance from the language of King James’s Bible. 

Second, every one ought to be quite well informed as to the history of the 
country in which he lives. All of you should know the general history of the 
United States well. You should know the history of your own State in 
more detail, and of your own town in the most detail of all. 

Third, an American needs to have a clear knowledge of the general fea¬ 
tures of the history of England. 

Now it does not make so much difference how you compass this general 
historical knowledge, if, in its main features, you do compass it When Mr. 
Lincoln went down to Norfolk to see the rebel commissioners, Mr. Hunter, 
on their side, cited, as a precedent for the action which he wanted the Presi¬ 
dent to pursue, the negotiations between Charles the First and his Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Lincoln’s eyes twinkled, and he said, “ Upon questions of his¬ 
tory I must refer you to Mr. Seward, for he is posted upon such things, and 
I do not profess to be. My only distinct recollection of the matter is, that 
Charles lost his head.” Now you see it is of no sort of consequence how 
Mr. Lincoln got his thoroughly sound knowledge of the history of England, 
— in which, by the way, he was entirely at home, — and he had a perfect 
right to pay the compliment he did to Mr. Seward; but it was of great 
importance to him that he should not be haunted with the fear that the 
other man did know, really, of some important piece of negotiation of which 
he was ignorant It was important to him to know that, so that he might be 
sure that his joke was — as it was — exactly the fitting answer. 

Fourth, it is necessary that every intelligent American or Englishman 
should have read carefully most of Shakespeare’s plays. Most people 
would have named them before the history, but I do not I do not care, 
however, how early you read them in life, and, as we shall see, they will be 
among your best guides for the history of England. 

Lastly, it is a disgrace to read even the newspaper, without knowing where 
the places are which are spoken of. You need, therefore, the very best atlas 
you can provide yourself with. The atlas you had when you studied geog¬ 
raphy at school is better than none. But if you can compass any more pre¬ 
cise and full, so much the better. Colton’s American Atlas is good. The 
large cheap maps, published two on one roller by Lloyd, are good; if you 
can give but five dollars for your maps, perhaps this is the best investment. 
For the other hemisphere. Black’s Atlas is good. Rogers’s, published in 
Edinburgh, is very complete in its American maps. Stieler’s is cheap and 
reliable. 

When people talk of the “ books which no gentleman’s library should be 
without,” the list may be boiled down, I think — if in any stress we should 
be reduced to the bread-and-water diet—to such books as will cover these 

* Manh't Lectures on the Engluh Language : rery entertaining booke. 
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five fundamental necessities. If you cannot buy the Bible, the agent of the 
County Bible Society will give you one. You can buy the whole of Shake¬ 
speare for fifty cents in Dicks’s edition. And, within two miles of the place 
where you live, there are books enough for all the historical study I have 
prescribed. So, in what I now go on to say, I shall take it for granted that 
we have all of us made thus much preparation, or can make it These are 
the central stores of the picnic, which we can fall back upon, after our 
explorations in our various lines of literature. 

Now for our several courses of reading. How am I to know what are 
your several tastes, or the several lines of your genius ? Here are, as I 
learn from Mr. Osgood, some seventy-six thousand five hundred and forty- 
three Young Folks, be the same more or less, who are reading this paper. 
How am I to tell what are their seventy-six thousand five hundred and forty- 
three tastes, dispositions, or lines of genius ? I cannot tell. Perhaps they 
could not tell themselves, not being skilled in self-analysis ; and it is by 
no means necessary that they should be able to tell. Perhaps we can set 
down on paper what will be much better, the rules or the system by 
which each of them may read well in the line of his own genius, and so find 
out, before he has done with this life, what the line of that genius is, as far 
as there is any occasion. 

Do NOT TRY TO READ EVERYTHING. 

That is the first rule. Do not think you must be a Universal Genius. 
Do not read all Reviews,” as an old code I had bade young men do. And 
give up, as early as you can, the passion, with which all young people natu¬ 
rally begin, of “ keeping up with the literature of the time.” As for the lit¬ 
erature of the time, if one were to adopt any extreme rule, Mr. Emerson’s 
would be the better of the two possible extremes. He says it is wise to read 
no book till it has been printed a year; that, before the year is well over, 
many of those books drift out of sight, which just now all the newspapers 
are telling you to read. But then, seriously, I do not suppose he acts on 
that rule himself. Nor need you and I. Only, we will not try to read them 
aU. 

. Here I must warn my young friend Jamie not to go on talking about 
renouncing “nineteenth century trash.” It will not do to use such words 
about a century in which have written Goethe, Fichte, Cuvier, Schleierma- 
cher, Martineau, Scott, Tennyson, Thackeray, Browning, and Dickens, not 
to mention a hundred others whom Jamie likes to read, as much as I do. 

No. We will trust to conversation with the others, who have had their 
different paths in this picnic party of ours, to learn from them just the bright¬ 
est and best things that they have seen and heard. And we will try to be 
able to tell them, simply and truly, the best things we find on our own paths. 
Now, for selecting the path, what shall we do, — since one cannot in one 
little life attempt them all ? 

You can select for yourself, if you will only keep a cool head, and have 
your eyes open. First of all, remember that what you want from books is 
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the information in them, and the stimulus they give to you, and the amuse- 
nient for your recreation. You do not read for the poor pleasure of saying 
you have read them. You are reading for the subject, much more than for 
the particular book, and if you find that you have exhausted all the book has 
on your subject, then you are to leave that book, whether you have read it 
through or not In some cases you read because the author’s own mind 
is worth knowing; and then the more you read the better you know him. 
But these cases do not affect the rule. You read for what is in the books, 
not that you may mark such a book off from a “ course of reading,” or say 
at the next meeting of the “ Philogabblian Society ” that you “ have just 
been reading Kant or Godwin.” What is the subject, then, which you want 
to read upon ? 

Half the boys and girls who read this have been so well trained that they 
know. They know what they want to know. One is sure that she wants to 
know more about Mary Queen of Scots; another, that he wants to know 
more about fly-fishing; another, that she wants to know more about the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics ; another, that he wants to know more about propa¬ 
gating new varieties of pansies ; another, that she wants to know more about 
^ The Ring and the Book ” ; another, that he wants to know more about 
the “ Tenure of Office bill.” Happy is this half. To know your ignorance 
is the great first step to its relief. To confess it, as has been said before, is 
the second. In a minute I will be ready to say what I can to this happy 
half; but one minute first for the less happy half, who know they want to 
read something because it is so nice to read a pleasant book, but who do not 
know what that something is. They come to us, as their ancestors came to 
a relative of mine who was librarian of a town library sixty years ago; 
“ Please, sir, mother wants a sermon book, and another book.” 

To these undecided ones I simply say, now has the time come for decis¬ 
ion. Your school studies have undoubtedly opened up so many subjects to 
you that you very naturally find it hard to select between them. Shall you 
keep up your drawing, or your music, or your history, or your botany, or 
your chemistry ? Very well in the schools, my dear Alice, to have started 
you in these things, but now you are coming to be a woman, it is for you to 
decide which shall go forward; it is not for Miss Winstanley, far less for 
me, who never saw your face, and know nothing of what you can or cannot 
do. 

Now you can decide in this way. Tell me, or tell yourself, what is the 
passage in your reading or in your life for the last week which rests on your 
memory. Let us see if we thoroughly understand that passage. If we do 
not, we will see if we cannot learn to. That will give us a “ course of read¬ 
ing ” for the next twelve months, or if we choose, for the rest of our lives. 
There is no end, you will see, to a true course of reading ; and, on the other 
hand, you may about as well begin at one place as another. Remember that 
you have infinite lives before you, so you need not hurry in the details for 
fear the work should be never done. 

Now I must show you how to go to work, by supposing you have been 
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interested in some particular passage. Let us take a passage from Macaa- 
lay, which I marked in the Edinburgh Review for Sydney to speak, twenty- 
nine years ago, — I think before I had ever heard Macaulay’s name. A great 
many of you boys have spoken it at school since then, and many of you girls 
have heard scraps from it. It is a brilliant passage, rather too ornate for 
daily food, but not amiss for a luxury, more than candied orange is after a 
state dinner. He is speaking of the worldly wisdom and skilful human pol¬ 
icy of the method of organization of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
says: — 

“ The history of that Church joins tOjgether the two great ages of human 
civilization. No other institution is lefr standing which carries the mind 
back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, when 
camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proud¬ 
est royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared with the line of the 
Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an unbroken series, from the 
Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century, to the Pope who 
crowned Pepin in the eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin the au^st 
dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable. The Republic of Ven¬ 
ice came next in antiquity. But the Republic of Venice was modem when 
compared with the Papacy; and the Republic of Venice is gone, and the 
Papacy remains. The .Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, 
but full of life and youthful vigor. The Catholic Church is still sending forth 
to the farthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as those who 
landed in Kent with Augustin ; and still confronting hostile kings with the 
same spirit with which she confronted Attila. .... 

“ She was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, 
before the Frank had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still 
flourished at Antioch, when idols were still worshipped in the temple of 
Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished vigor, when some traveller 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St Paul’s.” 

I. We will not begin by considering the wisdom or the mistake of the 
general opinion here laid down. We will begin by trying to make out what 
is the real meaning of the leading words employed. Look carefully along 
the sentence, and see if you are quite sure of what is meant by such terms 
as “ The Roman Catholic Church,” “ the Pantheon,” “ the Flavian amphi¬ 
theatre,” “ the Supreme Pontiffs,” “ the Pope who crowned Napoleon,” ^‘the 
Pope who crowned Pepin,” “ the Republic of Venice,” “ the missionaries who 
landed in Kent,” “ Augustin,” “ the Saxon had set foot in Britain,” “ the 
Frank had passed the Rhine,” “Grecian eloquence still flourished at Anti¬ 
och,” “ idols in Mecca,” “ New Zealand,” “ London Bridge,” “ St Paul’s.” 

For really working up a subject — and this sentence now is to be our 
subject— I advise a blank book, and, for my part, I like to write down the 
key words or questions, in a vertical line, quite far apart from each other, on 
the first pages. You will see why, if you will read on. 

II. Now go to work on this list What do you really know about the or¬ 
ganization of the Roman Catholic Church ? If you find you are vague about 
it, that such knowledge as you have is only half knowledge, which is no 
knowledge, read till you are clear. Much information is not necessary, but 
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good, as far as it goes, is necessary on any subject This is a controverted 
subject You ought to try, therefore, to read some statement by a Catholic 
author, and some statement by a Protestant To hnd out what to read, on 
this or any subject, there are different clews. 

1. Any encyclopaedia, good or bad, will set you on the trail. Most of you 
have or can have an encyclopaedia at command. There are one-volume 
encyclopaedias better than nothing, which are very cheap. You can pick up 
an edition of the old Encyclopaedia Americana, in twelve volumes, for ten 
or twelve dollars. Or you can buy Appleton’s, which is really quite good, 
for sixty dollars a set. I do not mean to have you rest on any encyclopaedia, 
but you will find one at the start an excellent guide-post. Suppose you have 
the old Encyclopaedia Americana. You will find there that the Roman 
Catholic Church ” is treated by two writers, — one a Protestant, and one a 
Catholic. Read both, and note in your book such allusions as interest you, 
which you want more light upon. Do not note everything which you do not 
know, for then you cannot get forward. But note all that specially interests 
you. For instance, it seems that the Roman Catholic Church is not so 
called by that church itself. The officers of that church might call it the Ro¬ 
man church, or the Catholic church, but would not call it the Roman Cath¬ 
olic church. At the Congress of Vienna, Cardinal Consalvi objected to the 
joint use of the words Roman Catholic church. Do you know what the 
Congress of Vienna was ? No ? then make a memorandum, if you want 
to know. We might put in another for Cardinal Consalvi. He was a man, 
who had a father and mother, perhaps brothers and sisters. He will give 
us a little human interest, if we stop to look him up. But do not stop for 
him now. Work through “ Roman Catholic Church,” and keep these mem¬ 
oranda in your book for another day. 

2. Quite different from the encyclopaedia is another book of reference, 
“ Poole’s Index.” This is a general index to seventy-three magazines and 
reviews, which were published between the years 1802 and 1852. Now a 
great deal of the best work of this century has been put into such journals. 
A reference, then, to “ Poole’s Index ” is a reference to some of the best sep¬ 
arate papers on the subjects which for fifty years had most interest for the 
world of reading men and women. Let us try “ Poole’s Index” on “The 
Republic of Venice.” There are references to articles on Venice, in the 
New England Magazine, in the Pamphleteer, in the Monthly Review, Edin¬ 
burgh, Quarterly, Westminster and De Bow’s Reviews. Copy all these ref¬ 
erences carefully, if you have any chance at any time, of access to any of 
these journals. It is not, you know, at all necessary to have them in the 
house. Probably there is some friend’s collection or public library where 
you can find one or more of them. If you live in or near Boston, or New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Charleston, or New Orleans, or Cincinnati, or St 
Louis, or Ithaca, you can find every one. 

When you have carefully gone down this original list, and made your mem¬ 
oranda for it, you are prepared to work out these memoranda. You begin 
now to see how many there are. You must be guided, of course, in your 
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reading, by the time you have, and by the opportunity for getting the books. 
But, aside from that, you may choose what you like best, for a beginning. 
To make this simple by an illustration, I will suppose you have been using 
the old Encyclopjedia Americana, or Appleton’s Cyclopaedia and Poole’s 
Index only, for your first list. As I should draw it up, it would look like 
this: — 

Cyclopaedia. Poolb*s Index. 


See (for instance) 
Council of Trent 
Chrysostom. 
Congress of Vienna. 
Cardinal Conaalvi 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Eclectic Rev., 4th S. 13, 485. 

Quart Rev., 71, 108. 

For. Quart Rev., *7, 184. 

Brownson’s Rev., ad S. x, 413; 3, 309^ 
N. Brit Rev., 10, ai. 


THE PANTHEON. 

Built by Agrippa. Consecrated, 607, to St. Mary 
ad Martyros. Called Rotunda. 

THE FLAVIAN AMPHITHEATRE. 

The Coliseum, b. by T. FlaviUs Vespasian. 

SUPREME PONTIFFS. 

Popes. The line begins with St Peter. A. D. 4a. New*Englander, 7, 169. 

Ends with Pius IX., 1846. N. Brit Rev., iz, 135. 


POPE WHO CROWNED NAPOLEON. 

Pius VII., at Notre Dame, in Paris, Dec a, 1804. For. Quar. Rev., ao, 54. 

POPE WHO CROWNED PEPIN. 

Probably Pepin le Bref is meant But he was not 
crowned by a Pope. Crowned by Archbishop 
Boniface of Mayence, at the advice of Pope 
Zachary, b. @715. d, 768. 

REPUBLIC OF VENICE. 

45a to 18x5. St Real’s History. Quart. Rev., 31, 4aa 

Otway’s Tragedy, Venice Preserved. Month. Rev., 90, sas. 

Hazlitt’s Hist of Venice. West. Rev., 33, 38. 

* Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 

MISSIONARIES IN KENT. 

Dublin Univ. Mag., az, aza. 
AUGUSTIN. 

There are two Augustins. This is St Austin, b. in 
5th century, d. 604 - 614. 

Southey’s Book of Church. 

Sharon Turner’s Anglo-Saxons. 

Wm. of Malmesbury. 

Bede’s Ecc. History. 

SAXON IN BRITAIN. 

Turner as above. Edin. Rev., 89, 79. 

Ang.-Saxon Chronicle. Quart Rev., 7, 9a. 

Six old Eng. Chronicles. Eclect Rev., a* 669. 

FRANK PASSED THE RHINE. 

Well established on west ride, at the beginning of For. Quart Rev., 17, Z39. 

Sth century. 

GREEK ELOQUENCE AT ANTIOCH. 

Muller’s Antiquiutes Antiochianae. Greek Orators. Ed. Rev., 36, 6a. 
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Biirckhardt*s Tiavela. 
Burton's Travels. 


IDOLS IN MECCA. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


3 islands, as large as Italy. Discovered, 1643: 

taken by Cook for England, 1769, 

Gov. sent out, 1838. 

Thomson's Story of N. Z. 

Cook's Voyages. 

Sir G. Gray's Poems, &c. of Maoris. 


N. Am. Rev., z8, 328. 

West. Rev., 45,133. 

Edin. Rev., 91, 231; 56, 333. 
N. Brit Rev., 16^ 176. 
Living Age, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 

5 elliptical arches. " Presents an aspect un¬ 
equalled for interest and animation." 

ST. PAUL'S. 

Built in 30 years between 1675 and 1705, by Christ 
Wren. 

Now I am by no means going to leave you to the reading of cyclopaedias. 
The vice of cyclopaedias is that they are dull. What is done for this passage 
of Macaulay in the lists above is only preliminary. It could be easily done 
in three hours’ time, if you went carefully to work. And when you have done 
it, you have taught yourself a good deal about your own knowledge and your 
own ignorance, — about what you should read and what you should not 
attempt So fsur it fits you for selecting your own course of reading. 

I have arranged this only by way of illustration. I do not mean that I 
think these a particularly interesting or particularly important series of sub¬ 
jects. I do mean, however, to show you that the moment you will sift any 
book or any series of subjects, you will be finding out where your ignorance 
is, and what you want to know. 

Supposing you belong to the fortunate half of people who know what they 
need, I should advise you to begin in just the same way. 

For instance, Walter, to whom I alluded above, wants to know about J^ly- 
Fishing, This is the way his list looks. 

FLY - FISHING. 

CvCLOPiGDlA. PoOLB's InDBX. 

(For instance) Quart. Rev., 69, 121; 37,345. 

W. Scott, Redgauntlet Edin. Rev., 78, 46, or 87 ; 93, 174, or 34a 

Dr. Davy's Researches, 1839. Am. Whig. Rev., 6, 490. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes, Hist Natnrelle des N. Brit Rev., 11, 32, or 95: i, 326:8, z6o: 
Poissons, VoL XXI. or Liv. Age, 2, 291; 17, 1. 

Blackwood, 51, 296. 

Richardson's Fauna Bor. Amer. Quar. Rev., 67, 98, or 332 ; 69, 226. 

Blackwood, ip, 249; 49, 302; ax, 815; 24, 
De Kay, Zoblogy of N. Y. 248 ; 35, 775 ; 38, 119: 63, 673; 5, 123; 

Agassiz, Lake Superior. 5, 281; 7, 137. 

Fraser, 42, 136. 

See also, 

Izaak Walton, Compleat Angler. (Walton and Cotton first appeared, 175a) 

Humphrey Day's Salmonia, or The Days of Fly-Fishing. 

Blakey, History of Angling Literature. 

Oppianus, De Venatione, Piscatione ct Aucupio. (Halieutica translated.) Jones's English transla- 
tioo was published in Oxford, 1722. 

Bronner, Fischeigedichte und Erz^hlungen (Fishermen's Songs and Stories). 

Norris, T., American Angler’s Book. 

Zouch, Life of Is. Walton. 
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Salmon Fisheries. Pariiamentary Reports. AnmaL 

** Blackwood's Magazine, an important landmark in English angling literatnmi** See Nodes An> 
brosianz. 

H. W. Beecher, N. Y. Independent, 1853. 

In the New York edition of Walton and Cotton » a list of books 00 Angliag^ which Blakey en* 
laiges. His list contains four bondred amd dity titles. 

American Angler's Guide, 1849. 

Storer, D. H., Fishes of Massachusetts. 

Storer. D. H., Fishes of N. America. 

Girard, Fresh-Water Fishes of N. America (Smithsonian Cootribotions, VoL III.). 

Richard Penn, Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and Miseries of Fishing, 1839. 

James Wilson, The Rod and the Gun, 1840. 

Herbert, Frank Forester's Fish of N. America. 

Yarrel's British Fishes. 

The same, on the Growth of Salmon. 

Boy's Own Book. 

Please to observe, now, that nobody is obliged to read up aH the authori¬ 
ties that we have lighted on. What the lists mean are this ; — that you have 
made the inquiry for ^*a sermon book and another book,’' and you are 
now thus far on your way toward an answer. These are the first answers 
that come to hand. Woilc on and you will have more. I cannot pretend to 
give that answer for any one of you, — far less for all those who would be 
likely to be interested in all the subjects which are named here. But with 
such clews as are given above, you will soon find your ways into the dififer- 
ent parts that interest you of our great picnic grove. 

Remember, however, that there are no royal roads. The difference be¬ 
tween a well-educated person and one not well educated is, that the first 
knows how to find what he needs, and the other does not. It is not so much 
that the first is better informed on details than the second, though he prob¬ 
ably is. But his power to collect the details at short notice is vastly greater 
than is that of the uneducated or unlearned man. 

In different homes, the resources at command are so different that I must 
not try to advise much as to your next step beyond the lists above. There 
are many good catalogues of books, with indexes to subjects. In the Con¬ 
gressional Library, my friend Mr. Vinton is preparing a magnificent “ Index 
of Subjects,” which will be of great use to the whole nation. In Harvard 
College Library they have a manuscript catalogue referring to the subjects 
described in the books of that collection. The “ Cross-References ^ of the 
As tor Catalogue, and of the Boston Library Catalogue, are invaluable to all 
readers, young or old. , Your teacher at school can help you in nothing more 
than in directing you to the books you need on any subject. Do not go and 
say, “ Miss Winstanley, or Miss Parsons, I want a nice book ” ; but have 
sense enough to know what you want it to be about. Be able to say,— 

“ Miss Parsons, I should like to know about heraldry,” or “ about butter¬ 
flies,” or “about water-color painting,” or “about Robert Browning,” or 
“ about the Mysteries of Udolpho.” Miss Parsons will tell you what to read. 
And she will be very glad to tell you. Or if you are not at school, this very 
thing among others is what the minister is for. Do not be frightened. He 
will be very glad to see you. Go round to his house, not on Saturday, but 
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at the time he receives guests, and say to him: "Mr. Ingham, we girls 
have made quite a collection of old porcelain, and we want to know more 
about it Will you be kind enough to tell us where we can find anything 
about porcelain. We have read Miss Edgeworth’s ^ Prussian Vase ’ and we 
have read ‘ Palissy the Potter,’ and we should like to know more about 
Sevres, and Dresden, and Palissy.” Ingham will be delighted, and in a fort¬ 
night, if you will go to work, you will know more about what you ask for 
than any one person knows in America. 

And I do not mean that all your reading is to be digging or hard work. I 
can show that I do not, by supposing that we carry out the plan of the list 
above, — on any one of its details, and write down the books which that 
detail suggests to us. Perhaps Venice has seemed to you the most inter¬ 
esting head of these which we have named. If we follow that up only in the 
references given above, we shall find oiu: book list for Venice, just as it 
comes, in no order but that of accident, is : — 


Sl Real, Relation des Espagnols centre Veniae. 
Otway’s Venioe Preserved. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Howells’s Venetian Life- 
Blondtis. De Origine Venetoruin. 

Moratori’s Annals. 

Raskin’s Stones of Venice. 

D* Israeli’s Contarin Flemiing. 

Contarina, Delia Republica di Vinetia. 

Flagg, Venice from 1797 to 1849. 

Crassns, De RepuUica Veneta. 

Jarinot, De Republica Veneta. 

Voltaire’s General History. 


Sisroondi’s History of Italy. 

Lord Byron’s Letters. 

Sketches of Venetian History, Fanu Library, a6, 27. 
Venetian History, Hazlitt. 

Dandolo, G. La Caduu della Republica di Vene- 
sia (The Fall of the Republic of Venice). 

Ridolfi, C., Lives of the Venetian Painters. 
Monagas, J. T., Late Events in Venice. 
Delavigne, Marino Faliero, a Historical Drama. 
Lord Byron, The same. 

Smedley’s Sketches from Venetian History. 

Darn, Hist de la Republique de Venise. 


So much for the way in which to choose your books. As to the choice, 
you will make it, not I. If you are a goose, cackling a great deal, silly at 
heart and wholly indifferent about to-morrow, you will choose just what you 
can the interesting titles. If you are a girl of sense, or a boy of sense, you 
will choose, when you have made your list, at least two books, determined 
to master them. You will choose one on the side of information, and one 
for the purpose of amusement, on the side of fancy. If you choose in 
" Venice the " Merchant of Venice,” you will not add to it "Venice Pre¬ 
served,” but you will add to it, say the Venetian chapters of " Sismondi’s 
Italy.” You will read every day ; and you will divide your reading time into 
the two departments, — you will read for fact and you will read for fancy. 
Roots must have leaves, you know, and leaves must have roots. Bodies 
must have spirits, and, for this world at least, spirits must have bodies. Fact 
must be lighted by fancy, and fancy must be balanced by fact Making this 
the principle of your selection, you may, nay, you must, select for yourselves 
your books. And in our next paper I will do my best to teach you 
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GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

CHAPTER IX. 

W ILLIE’S strawberry-patch had done remarkably well this year, and as 
soon as the bearing was over the plants began to put out long run¬ 
ners, which took root at every joint. Had the Grays desired to raise more 
plants, they would have had sufficient to stock several acres; but the bed 
they had was large enough for all their present purposes; so these strong 
runners were cut off, like the robbers or unfruitful branches of the grape¬ 
vines which take too much strength and sap from the fruit-bearing ones. 

Both Willie and his father had learned a great deal about the treatment 
of these fruits from agricultural books and papers. It was somewhat bewil¬ 
dering, it is true, to beginners. One gardener would recommend that the 
strawberry-beds should be carefully weeded the first thing in the spring, so 
as to be clean and nice before fruit time, while another would advise having 
the grass and weeds remain until after the crop was over. Now this was 
very puzzling, for who shall venture to decide when farmers disagree ? but 
Mr. Gray thought the best way would be for them to experiment for them¬ 
selves, This year they had followed the first rule, and nowhere around was 
there a cleaner bed to be found than this little patch, which did as well as 
need be, and paid for all the labor bestowed upon it; then, when the 
runners had been cut off, and a second weeding was accomplished, the bed 
needed no further attention. Next year they intended to try the other plan, 
and see which worked best 

The dwarf pear-trees had been planted last year, and were now so full of 
fruit, that it soon became necessary to prop them up in order to prevent the 
limbs from breaking. It was strange to see these little trees bearing so 
much, and such large fruit As the season advanced it grew round and 
mellow, and, had they wished to sell their pears, they would have broiight 
from ten to twenty cents apiece. 

The cherry-trees were of the white or amber variety, and furnished enough 
both for eating and preserving. Then there were the grape-vines, which 
shaded the sunny side of the house so delightfully, and in the spring sent 
forth a delicious perfuipe, which pervaded every room in the cottage. Soon 
little clusters were seen on the vines, at first only about the size of small 
beads ; but they grew very fast, and by the Fourth of July they began to look 
like real bunches of grapes. 

While they were very small, Willie determined to try an experiment of 
which he had read. Having procured a large-sized bottle with a short, 
narrow neck, he selected one of the most compact, and perfectly shaped 
clusters, and without much trouble pushed it into the bottle, the stem being 
just long enough to allow the bunch to reach into the bulging part The 
bottle itself was then suspended by strong pieces of twine tied around the 
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neck, and fastened to the wood-work of the trellis, so as not to press or 
weigh upon the imprisoned cluster. 

Of course, the grapes grew rapidly, and even in a few days it would have 
been impossible to remove them Without breaking off the bejries; indeed, 
the grapes in the bottle, like all fhiit raised under glass, grew faster and 
finer than those upon the open vine. When the grapes attained their full 
size and color they completely filled the bottle ; and then the stem was cut, 
and the strings also. Willie felt quite proud of his success, and carried the 
grapes into the city, and around amongst his acquaintances, who were 
amazed at the sight of a large cluster enclosed in a narrow-necked bottle. 
To those who could not guess how it had been done he did not feel bound 
to explain the secret. 

About midsummer there came a long season of dry weather; the sky was 
clear and cloudless, the sun rose red and hot, and shone with such power 
that everything in farm or garden became scorched and withered. The little 
girls walked around the flower-beds night and morning, bewailing the un¬ 
promising appearance of their favorite plants, and wished and longed for 
rain ; but for three weeks no rain came. With watering-pots they could not 
do more than moisten the surface, and revive the drooping leaves for the 
time, next day the sun baked the ground harder than ever. 



At length one evening they spied a few little clouds, light and fleecy over¬ 
head, and as Daisy was looking up at them with many anxious longings for 
a shower, she thought she felt a drop on her nose ; then presently another 
and another. In half an hour other clouds came following up after the first 
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GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

CHAPTER IX. 

W ILLIE’S strawberry-patch had done remarkably well this year, and as 
soon as the bearing was over the plants began to put out long run¬ 
ners, which took root at every joint. Had the Grays desired to raise more 
plants, they would have had sufficient to stock several acres; but the bed 
they had was large enough for all their present purposes; so these strong 
runners were cut off, like the robbers or unfruitful branches of the grape¬ 
vines which take too much strength and sap from the fruit-bearing ones. 

Both Willie and his father had learned a great deal about the treatment 
of these fruits from agricultural books and papers. It was somewhat bewil¬ 
dering, it is true, to beginners. One gardener would recommend that the 
strawberry-beds should be carefully weeded the first thing in the spring, so 
as to be clean and nice before fhiit time, while another would advise having 
the grass and weeds remain until after the crop was over. Now this was 
very puzzling, for who shall venture to decide when farmers dis^^ree ? but 
Mr. Gray thought the best way would be for them to experiment for them¬ 
selves. This year they had follow'ed the first rule, and nowhere around was 
there a cleaner bed to be found than this little patch, which did as well as 
need be, and paid for all the labor bestowed upon it; then, when the 
runners had been cut off, and a second weeding was accomplished, the bed 
needed no further attention. Next year they intended to try the other plan, 
and see which worked best 

The dwarf pear-trees had been planted last year, and were now so full of 
fruit, that it soon became necessary to prop them up in order to prevent the 
limbs from breaking. It was strange to see these little trees bearing so 
much, and such large fruit As the season advanced it grew round and 
mellow, and, had they wished to sell their pears, they would have brought 
from ten to twenty cents apiece. 

The cherry-trees were of the white or amber variety, and furnished enough 
both for eating and preserving. Then there were the grape-vines, which 
shaded the sunny side of the house so delightfully, and in the spring sent 
forth a delicious perfuipe, which pervaded every room in the cottage. Soon 
little clusters were seen on the vines, at first only about the size of small 
beads ; but they grew very fast, and by the Fourth of July they began to look 
like real bunches of grapes. 

While they were very small, Willie determined to try an experiment of 
which he had read. Having procured a large-sized bottle with a short, 
narrow neck, he selected one of the most compact, and perfectly shaped 
clusters, and without much trouble pushed it into the bottle, the stem being 
just long enough to allow the bunch to reach into the bulging part The 
bottle itself was then suspended by strong pieces of twine tied around the 
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neck, and fastened to the wood^work of the trellis, so as not to press or 
weigh upon the imprisoned cluster. 

Of course, the grapes grew rapidly, and even in a few days it would have 
been impossible to remove them Without breaking off the berries; indeed, 
the grapes in the bottle, like all fruit raised under glass, grew faster and 
finer than those upon the open vine. When the grapes attained their full 
size and color they completely filled the bottle ; and then the stem was cut, 
and the strings also. Willie felt quite proud of his success, and carried the 
grapes into the city, and around amongst his acquaintances, who were 
amazed at the sight of a large cluster enclosed in a narrow-necked bottle. 
Xo those who could not guess how it had been done he did not feel bound 
to explain the secret. 

About midsummer there came a long season of dry weather; the sky was 
clear and cloudless, the sun rose red and hot, and shone with such power 
that everything in farm or garden became scorched and withered. The little 
girls walked around the flower-beds night and morning, bewailing the un¬ 
promising appearance of their favorite plants, and wished and longed for 
rain ; but for three weeks no rain came. With watering-pots they could not 
do more than moisten the surface, and revive the drooping leaves for the 
time, next day the sun baked the ground harder than ever. 



At length one evening they spied a few little clouds, light and fleecy over¬ 
head, and as Daisy was looking up at them with many anxious longings for 
a shower, she thought she felt a drop on her nose ; then presently another 
and another. In half an hour other clouds came following up after the first 
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one, and the drops began to ^ ^ter and £^ter* until everything was thor¬ 
oughly watered. 

“This reminds me of the story we read the other day,” said Daisy, 
“ about the rain-drops whose example the rest all followed.” 

“ What story *s that ? ” asked Willie, who came in just then, pretty wet, 
and caught his little sister’s words. 

“ 1 ’ll go and get the paper,” answered Daisy, and up she ran to where it 
lay folded on her mother’s work-basket “ Here it is,” she cried; “ and I 
will read it to you.” 

“ There was once a farmer who had a large field of corn; he ploughed it, 
and planted the corn, and harrowed it, and weeded it with great care, and on 
his field he depended for the support of his family. But after he had worked 
hard he saw the corn begin to wither and droop for rain, and he thought he 
should lose his crop. He felt very sad, and went out every day to look at 
his corn, and see if there was any hope of rain. 

“ One day, as he stood, almost in despair, looking at the sky, two little 
rain-drops up in the clouds over his head saw him, and one said to the 
other, ‘ Look at that poor farmer; I feel sorry for him; he has taken so 
much pains with his field of corn, and now it is all drying up; I wish I 
could do him some good.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,* said the other, ‘ but you are only a little rain-drop; what can you 
do ? You can’t even wet one hillock.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said the first, ‘ I can’t do much, but I can cheer the farmer a little, 
at any rate, and I’m resolved to do my best I ’ll try. I ’ll run to the field 
to show my good-will, if 1 can do no more; so here I go ! ’ And down went 
the rain-drop, and came pat on the farmer’s nose. ‘ Dear me,’ said the 
farmer, putting his finger to his nose, ‘ what’s that ? A rain-drop. Where 
did that come from ? I do believe we shall have a shower.’ 

“ The first rain-drop had no sooner started for the field than the second 
one said, ‘ Well, if you are going down, I believe I will go too. Here I come,’ 
and down dropped the rain-drop on a stalk of com. 

“ By this time a great many rain-drops had come together to hear what 
their companions were talking about, and when they heard, and saw them 
going to cheer the farmer, and water the corn, ‘ If you ’re going on so good 
an errand,’ said one, ‘ I ’ll go too ’; and down he came. ‘ And I,’ said an¬ 
other, ‘ And I,’ ‘ And I,’ and so on till a whole shower of them came; and 
the corn was watered, and it grew, and ripened, all because that first little 
rain-drop determined to do what it could.” 

“ Sensible little rain-drops ! ” remarked Willie. “ And the improvement in 
our own gardens will be seen very plainly by to-morrow morning; and then 
pretty soon, girls, we shall have some work to do, for the weeds will grow 
again faster than ever.” 

“And so will the flowers,” said Bessie, who generally saw the bright 
side; “ weeds are not the only things to grow, that’s a comfort And 
there’s my new rose-bush, that beautiful white mycrophylla, that I have 
watered so carefully, how it will grow after this 1 I wish I had thought of 
measuring it just before it began to rain.” 
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** 1 don’t believe anything will show it sooner than my pop-corn,” said 
Willie. “Look, I can see it nodding away in the rain, even from here, 
and the long leaves look clean and glossy already. By the by, Daisy, I won¬ 
der if that was pop-corn that the farmer had in the story.” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Daisy ; “I’m watching my cypress-vines now. 
I know they like it; see how green they look, and the flowers are all shut 
up to keep the inside dry till the rain is done.” 

It seems we ’re all interested in this shower,” exclaimed Maggie; “ my 
grafts will be likely to succeed splendidly, and the cuttings too; 1 was afraid 
they would be lost” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Gray, “ it is a merciful rain, and we are indeed favored 
to have it come so gently, and yet so copiously ; it will increase the harvest 
of many a poor man, and keep his family from want” 

They watched the rain from the windows until it grew dark, and then 
heard it pattering steadily down upon the roof as long as they were awake, 
after which they dreamed of their refreshed gardens, and saw aH sorts of 
flowers and fruits. Next morning, although it was not quite clear, every^ 
thing looked refreshed. Instead of baked and dried-up ground, the earth 
was dark and moist, and the leaves were glossy and fresh. A few df the 
taller plants were drooping with the weight of water, and required to be 
raised and tied to stronger sticks, but these matters were soon attended to> 
and then all looked right again. 

As the summer went on, there was a succession of fruits as well as flow¬ 
ers, for the raspberries produced enough for their own table, and the Lawton 
blackberries even more. The grape-vines hung full of clusters, and by the 
first of September began to grow purple and juicy. 

“ What a fine crop we shall have ! ” said Mrs. Gray, as she counted the 
bunches, — “at least a dozen for each vine. By next year they will be in 
perfection.” 

Thus the season drew toward its close, yet the interest in gardening in¬ 
creased rather than abated. 

At the time that Willie trimmed his strawberries, and took off the runners, 
he had hesitated about throwing them quite away. He knew they were fine 
plants of an excellent kind, and had he then known any one to whom he 
might give them, he would have done so freely. But they had been covered 
up in a shady place, where the rains could water them occasionally, and that 
had kept them quite fresh. He had no present plan in regard to them, yet 
as they were in nobody’s way, they still remained safe and snug in the cor¬ 
ner unnoticed and forgotten. The time was approaching, however, when 
they would come into use. 

Before the middle of October an incident occurred which wrought some 
important changes in the neighborhood, and greatly interested the Grays. 
A gentleman from the city, in search of a pleasant and convenient home for 
his family, came out to see this section of the country. First, he called at 
Mr. Gray’s, and inquired very civilly whether they were willing to sell their 
establishment; he admired it more than any of the neighboring cottages, 
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and said that if they were disposed to sell, he was ready to purchase it, at 
the same time offering a price which was more than double the original cost. 
As the gentleman talked with Mrs. Gray, and persuaded her to consider the 
offer, tears came into the children’s eyes. 

O mother,” cried Daisy, “ I don’t want to go away from all our pretty 
flowers.” 

“ No, indeed,” added Bessie and Susie together, “ we should not like to 
leave our vines and roses now. Next year they ’ll look so beautifuL” 

Just at this juncture Maggie came in with her garden hat and gloves, and 
her hands full of cuttings, which she was preparing to set out in her little 
box-bed of sand, that Willie had only yesterday fitted up with a nice sash 
covering. “ Maggie,” said her mother, “ this is Mr. Fisher, from Philadel> 
phia, who would like to buy our place and come here to live. Would you be 
willing to part with it and go back to town again ? ” 

Maggie’s countenance fell as she heard this. “Dear mother,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ you certainly do not mean it; you would not wish to part with all 
these pleasant things, would you ? ” 

“ I only wanted to know how you felt about it,” was the answer; “ I know 
it is'a hard thing to propose to you young gardeners, and as the thought of 
parting with our little home has come upon us so unexpectedly, suppose we 
reserve our decision until we have taken time to think of it, and consult with 
your father.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Fisher, “ I will wait with pleasure as long as yon 
say. The fact is, my family are all anxious for a little more elbow-room, and 
my children, two little girls about the ages of these two of your own,” — 
pointing to Susie and Daisy, — “ are growing so pale and puny that I think 
a home in the country, where they can have plenty of out-door exercise and 
fresh air, is just what is needed to make them as rosy and chubby as these. 
If you are willing to sell, I am prepared to conclude the purchase and take 
possession at once : if not, I will look elsewhere.” 

“ How would the next cottage answer ? ” suggested Mrs. Gray, pointing 
to Mr. Patton’s ; “ that is for sale.” 

“ O, that is too bare and desolate looking,” he answered ; “ the house looks 
very much like this, but the surroundings are so very different, so barren 
and unattractive.” 

“ And yet, Mr. Fisher, two years ago ours looked quite as unpromising as 
that does now.” 

“ Impossible ! ” he exclaimed in surprise. “ And have all these vines and 
this shrubbery grown since then ? ” 

“ Yes, we have planted and trained them as you see, and have taken great 
delight in the work, I do assure you, while it has given us health and pleas¬ 
ure.” 

“ But it has probably cost you a large sum of money in addition to the 
work you have done yourselves.” 

“No, indeed ; you would be surprised to learn how little we have ex¬ 
pended, and really we have received it all back again in the fiiiit and flowers 
already enjoyed.” 
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And has all this taken but two years to accomplish ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Precisely two years ago we came out to look at this place. It was then 
just finished, with the remains of the builders’ rubbish still visible. It did not 
look very inviting then^ I can assure you; but I knew very well how soon we 
could bring it into shape, and so we bought it, and now you see it as it is. 
Had the Pattons done the same with theirs, it would have looked as well as 
ours.” 

Mr. Fisher began to look more attentively at the house in question. 
Much to the relief of the children, he took up his hat, saying that he would 
step over to look at it, and return again to report his decision. 

“ He’s a nice-looking man,” remarked Maggie, as he closed the gate, 
and perhaps they’d be pleasant neighbors for us ; but O, don’t let him have 
our place ! I’d rather work hard to help him fix that one up, than to part 
with all we’ve done here.” 

“ Well, Maggie,” said her mother,/* I don’t think we ’ll do it At first I 
was struck with his liberal offer, and of course we must speak to your father 
about it; but don’t be distressed until there is occasion.” 

Smiles came back to the children’s faces as they heard this, and they 
watched eagerly for Mr. Fisher’s return calL 

He came at last Mrs. Patton, who had determined to sell at a very mod¬ 
erate price, was so glad to see a cash purchaser actually within reach, that 
she did her best to recommend the place, and finally offered to sell at a price 
that astonished her visitor. If he had not first heard Mrs. Gray’s experi¬ 
ence and felt sure that time would improve the looks of the bare spot, he 
would never have thought of taking it As it was, he asked the favor of a few 
days’ refusal, and, wishing her a good morning, came back to see Mrs. Gray 
once more ; and after another brief conversation with her, he decided to pur¬ 
chase the Pattons’ place. 


CHAPTER X. 

Before the day was over, Mr. Fisher had called upon Mr. Patton at his 
office in the city, and concluded the purchase, possession to be given at 
once. Next day he brought his wife to view the premises, and in less than 
two weeks there were men at work, laying out the grounds, and ploughing 
up the portions that were to be planted in fruit 

Willie’s strawberry-plants now found a customer, and were soon trans¬ 
planted into their new places. As the Grays’ had been two years before, the 
bed was made ready in the autumn, so that the plants would be nicely set¬ 
tled and rooted by spring. 

Mr. Fisher did not propose to remove his family to the country until 
April, for he knew how lonely his wife would be during the winter ; but they 
came out now very often, to direct the workmen, who were planting a large 
number of ornamental trees. He was resolved upon following the advice 
of the Grays, and under their instruction much of the planning was settled. 
The lawn was marked out very much like theirs, and groups of evergreens, 
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purple beech and laburnum, weeping willows, and maples were planted. 
Then flower-beds, with box edgings, were laid out, and made ready for spring, 
while carpenters were busy in the various repairs needed about the house, 
and in adding grape-arbors and lattice-screens wherever they seemed to be 
appropriate. The dilapidated fence was replaced by another, very neat and 
pretty, and a pigeon-house was built just over the barn-door. So matters 
progressed rapidly, and before the weather became really wintry all was 
completed. A coat of light-brown paint, to cover up the glaring white of 
former days, was to flnish the transformation, and that would be done before 
moving time. 

Now all these matters were subjects of interest to the Grays. They seemed 
as much pleased with the changed appearance and prospects of that place 
as if they held some kind of ownership in it themselves. Their plants, seeds, 
and cuttings were to be divided with the Fishers, and all sorts of prospec¬ 
tive experiments were talked of in connection with the new place. In fact, 
it seemed almost as if they had increased the size of their own grounds by 
the embellishment of these adjoining ones. 

November is generally a dark and dreary month, with cold winds whistling 
among the trees, and whirling the dry leaves in all directions. Frosts come 
at night that kill the tender plants, and make even the roses look pinched 
and pale. But prudent gardeners do not wait for these signs before taking 
up their house-plants, and preparing their winter gardens. By the loth 
of October the Grays had begun to pot such of the geraniums and ver¬ 
benas as they wished to keep in the house, and thus the plants had ample 
time to recover themselves before being brought in-doors. Besides these, 
there were pots planted with oxalis-bulbs, and a few hyacinths in glasses, 
while the beautiful ferns and lycopodiums were green and vigorous under a 
large bell shade. Then the hanging-baskets were replenished and reno¬ 
vated, and, with the addition of a few choice plants, looked as fresh as ever. 
Thus the wide bay-window of the south parlor would be quite well furnished 
with flowers; the approach of winter would not deprive them entirely of 
their favorite pursuits. 

There were, however, several large plants — geraniums, scarlet sages, 
and pomegranates — for which it was impossible to find accommodation in 
the parlor or sitting-room ; yet it was hard to see them die, when they would 
be so valuable for another summer, so these were taken up just before the 
first heavy frosts, and placed in boxes, the roots well covered with earth, 
and then carried to the cellar, where there would be sufficient light and 
warmth to keep them alive, an occasional watering being all the further care 
required. 

But Maggie Gray was resolved i:qx)n an experiment with some of her large 
geraniums. She had read of another way to keep such plants, and meant to 
test it for herself; and as they had at least a dozen of the large scarlet varie¬ 
ties, she could easily afford to lose a few in case of failure. She therefore 
took them up, and tying up the roots in large cloths, with a ball of earth 
attached, they were suspended from the cellar ceiling, top downwards. By 
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this method the Sap is thus sent down into the branches, and the plant 
nourished by its own juices until spring, an occasional sprinkling being all 
that is necessary. Most of the leaves drop off in course of time, and noth¬ 
ing but bare sticks remain ; but there is still life in the dry stalks, and when 
planted in 4 he ground again they revive and flourish. 

There’s nothing like trying,” said Maggie, as the wiseacres shook their 
heads at her experiment; “one wants to know whether these things are 
actually true; and if I do succeed the laugh will be on my side.” 

The love of flowers brought with it a love of all beautiful things. The 
bright autumn leaves that fall in such endless variety at our feet, how 
many pretty fancies do they suggest to an ingenious mind ! Then the wood 
lichens and mosses that grow in such perfection in every shady nook, on 
trees and stumps and fencesj —- what exquisite beauty they possess for eyes 
delicate enough to perceive it 

•• Little wild-wood mosses, springing by the way, 

Threads from Nature's carpet, beautiful and gay; 

Growing by the hedges, — how we pass them by; 

Yet to make the smallest, could not, if we try.’* 

The Grays had collected quite a choice variety of all these things, and they 
were very busy, just before Christmas, making pretty gifts for their friends. 
The brilliant leaves had been pressed in large books and then laid carefully 
into boxes ready for use. A coat of .thin white varnish, applied with a 
camePs-hair brush, brought out the colors beautifully, and then by tying ^ 
them to long stems, they were easily disposed among the dried grasses, that ^ 
had been preserved for a winter bouquet. A few scarlet berries of the 
mountain-ash were interspersed, and also a few grasses crystallized with 
alum to look like frozen dew-drops. 

The little Grays were quite expert at that, and produced beautiful sprays 
by merely suspending the stems from a stick laid across the top of a deep, 
wide-mouthed jar, in which was a very strong solution of alum in water. 
The water was hot when the grass was put in, and the tops extending down¬ 
ward were entirely covered. Soon the little crystals began to form upon 
every part, and by the time the water had grown cold the sprays were with¬ 
drawn and placed where they could dry. If laid before the fire they dried 
white like frost or snow, but if left in a cold place became transparent like 
ice ; thus there was quite a pretty variety among them. 

There were also many graceful designs of crosses, baskets, and cornuco^ 
pias, composed of fine mosses with bright miniature leaves, and delicate 
seed-vessels and grasses variously arranged, all of which formed very pretty 
and appropriate gifts. Then on Christmas eve the house was dressed with 
evergreens, festooned in tasteful wreaths from window to window, and 
around the pictures and door-frames. This year, the Words “A merry 
Christmas,” formed of ferns and green mosses, were placed upon the wall 
opposite the hall-door, and seemed to breathe a spirit of good-will and wel¬ 
come to every one who entered, while the usual Christmas-tree, upon which 
were hung all sorts of offerings, small and great, superseded the stockings in 
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the chimney-corner. Thus their holidays were indeed a very happy, merry 
season, and the parents enjoyed their children’s pleasures as highly as if 
they were themselves still young. 

But the winter wore on, the short days grew longer, and, almost before 
they knew it, spring drew near. The first of April brought a few warm, 
open days, and the snow-drops and crocuses began to blossom among the 
rubbish and dead leaves that still covered the garden-beds; bluebirds made 
their accustomed appearance upon the trees and trellises near the house ; 
frogs croaked merrily in the ditches around, and down in the garden was 
heard the buzzing sound of bees, — all announcing that spring had come 
again. 

Mr. Fisher had been out with painters and paper-hangers, to put every¬ 
thing into proper order for the moving, which was now near at hand. In 
a day or two, all the household goods were brought out, and before long 
things were quite in order. The pretty furniture and neat curtains made 
everything look very tasteful, and, even on her first visit to Mrs. Fisher, 
Mrs. Gray saw that she was a person of refinement and good taste. Pictures 
upon the walls, and many odd and original conceits in fancy-work attracted 
her attention, and as Mrs. Fisher was very cordial, and inclined to be com¬ 
municative, Ihey formed very pleasant impressions of their new neighbors. 

Before they had been long settled Maggie discovered that Mrs. Fisher 
was quite an adept in various kinds 0/ beautiful work. The elegant bouquet 
^f skeleton leaves that graced her parlor table was of her own arrangement, 
and no sooner had she perceived Maggie’s desire and interest in regard to it, 
than she promised to instruct her in the difficult art. “ Only wait, Maggie,” 
she said, until the leaves are matured, and then we will begin the busi¬ 
ness.” 

In the Grays’ garden, the same routine of spring work was to be accom¬ 
plished this year as in the last, and although they had heretofore found 
employment enough in their own garden-work, yet this season they lent a 
helping hand to their neighbors besides. The generous always have time to 
spare for their friends ; and the Grays were also free in sharing their seeds 
and plants with Mrs. Fisher and her little girls, who were but beginners at 
the business, and needed considerable instruction. They did not know 
when or where they had better plant certain flowers, or which were tall, 
and which creeping; so the advice and experience of the others were very 
useful, and as gladly accepted as they were freely ^ven. 

Maggie’s roses were in fine order for bedding, and as Mr. Fisher was 
about to buy twenty or thirty plants for his new beds, he made her a liberal 
offer for an assortment of her choice ones. She consented to part with as 
many as he might want, and they were accordingly distributed over the 
smooth new beds of that once-neglected garden. So matters prospered on 
both sides of the hedge, and by the first of June the Pattons would not have 
recognized their former habitation, so great was the change wrought by a lit¬ 
tle taste and judicious labor. 

Author of Six Hundred Dollars a Yearl^ 
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BERRYING SONG. 


Words by Lucy Lasoom. 


Mask by F. Booty. 

A lUgretto. 
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ADES. 

Although of toil and trouble 
It has had but little share. 

It is bent completely double. 

As if by age and care. 

But I pray to good St Francis 
That it never may be vexed. 

But that merriment and dances 
Be the portion of my next 

Perhaps my last you ’re stroking 
As you rack your puzzled head ; 
And was n’t it provoking 
When you cut it and it bled ? 
Perhaps this latter distich 
May lack meaning to a few, 

But if it is not mystic 
I ’ll tell you what to do. 

Give thanks to good St Frands, 
That the work of guessing *s past, 
And that your prying glances 
Have puzzled out my last» 

Carl. 


CHAR 

No. 48. 

I PRAY to good St Francis, 

And I pray on bended knee, 

Till in midnight dreams and trances 
The saint appears to me. 

By scourging and by fasting, 

By penance and by prayer, 

For glory everlasting 
My spirit I prepare. 

If fasts and flagellations 

Have power to save the soul, 

If there’s virtue in half-rations. 

Then happy is my whoU, 

Though friends at home who love thee 
Breathe frequent, earnest prayer, 
Though my first is blue above thee. 
Young soldier, still beware I 
And fear my first in battle 
More than cannon’s blighting breath, 
When the volleying muskets rattle 
And it sends the winged death, 

While I pray to good St Francis 
That thy foes may be accursed, 

For I do not like war’s chances, 

And I rather fear my first, 

I do not know my second^ 

But you, kind reader, do; 

And if its years were reckoned, 

I think you’d find them few. 


No. 49. 

My first is a sailor; a stick ; 

To my second a perfect match. 

From my whole (O so sour!) hasten quick. 
It is something you’d rather not catch. 

Minnie May. 
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CH A 

No. 48. 

I PRAY to good St Francis, 

And I pray on bended knee, 

Till in midnight dreams and trances 
The saint appears to me. 

By scourging and by fasting, 

By penance and by prayer, 

For glory everlasting 
My spirit I prepare. 

If fasts and flagellations 

Have power to save the soul, 

If there’s virtue in half-rations. 

Then happy is my whoU, 

Though friends at home who love thee 
Breathe frequent, earnest prayer, 
Though my first is blue above thee. 
Young soldier, still beware I 
And fear my first in battle 

More than cannon’s blighting breath. 
When the volleying muskets rattle 
And it sends the winged death, 
While I pray to good St. Francis 
That thy foes may be accursed, 

For I do not like war’s chances. 

And 1 rather fear my first, 

I do not know my secondy 
But you, kind reader, do; 

And if its years were reckoned, 

I think you’d find them few. 


ADES. 

Although of toil and trouble 
It has had but little share. 

It is bent completely double, 

As if by age and care. 

But I pray to good St Francis 
That it never may be vexed, 

But that merriment and dances 
Be the portion of my next. 

Perhaps my last you ’re stroking 
As you rack your puzzled he^ ; 
And was n’t it provoking 
When you cut it and it bled ? 
Perhaps this latter distich 
May lack meaning to a few, 

But if it is not mystic 
I ’ll tell you what to do. 

Give thanks to good St Francis, 

That the work of guessing’s past. 
And that your prying glances 
Have puzzled out my last, 

Cajll. 

Na 49. 

My first is a sailor; a stick ; 

To my second a perfect match. 

From my whole (O so sour!) hasten quick, 
It is something you’d rather not catch. 

Minnie May. 
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A BEHEADED CHARADE. 
Na 5a 


(BEFORE BEHEADING.) 

O, I *m a tender little thing ! 

Sometimes 1 roll, sometimes I spring. 

If once you let me drop, in vain 

You strive to pick me up again. 

** Us,’" it should be, instead of “ me,'* 

For we’ve always travelled in company, 

Since Adam and Eve, with weeping eyes, 

Looked back on the gates of Paradise ! 

Now, though we ’re so tender, so weak, 
and so small, 

And philosophers say we *re of no use at 
all, 

Yet just in the melting process alone 

We 're as powerful agents as anything 
known. 

For when running together so gently and 
still. 

We work just like magic, if managed with 
skill! 

Quite plentiful are we always found. 

And in time of the war still more did 
abound. 

SUBSTIT 

No 


Ah, if from us mankind were free. 

What a blissful spot this earth would be I 

(AFTER BEHEADING.) 

I’m of various tints, — white, black, yel¬ 
low, brown. 

In some places 1 stand, in others droop 
down. 

I *m at home in a noise, and am nothing 
loath 

To carry a drum and a trumpet both. 

’T is a shame, but 1 ’m often stabbed by 
those 

Who ought to know better, one would 
suppose ! 

Without me, no song could ever be sung. 

And the beautiful harps would all be 
unstrung. 

Even the cannon would cease to roar, 

And the thunder’s roll be heard no more. 

And yet some people make of me 

A place to hang their jewelry ! 

A.M. D. 

UTIONS. 

5 *- 


{Change a letter in the first word rr- 
quiredf making the second,) 

1. Change to disprove, leaving to reject 

2. Change an enemy, leaving a dandy. 

3. Change a farming tool, leaving a part 

of a ship. 


4. Change a heathen god, leaving a mar¬ 

ket. 

5. Change to commit, leaving to make 

enduring. 

6. Change a haven, leaving a prop. 

Empire State. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 52. 



ANSWERS. 


4a. He who is fiur from home is near to barm. 

43. Murmur. 

44. Humbuf;. 

45. Timepiece. 

4& The Alphabet 


47. Y (why). B (bee). E E (ease). G (gee> 
P(pea). T(tea). Q (queue)- 

Rtbus in Letitr Box. — 

A race of (pail) pale-fiices. 
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Only one month after this, boys and girls, for pre* 
paring your prize-compositions. You remember 
that they were all to be in by the first of October. 

The following is the verbatim production of a 
yomg man in one of the Freedmen*s schools at 
the Sonthwest. It is not offered as a specimen 
which our young competitors must equal, but 
merely to show them that it is better to begin 
early than late to learn how to write. 

“TRUTH. 

“ I will commence by saying i do not tell the 
tmth as often as i would like to but i do try some¬ 
times to tell the truism. And i think that a truism 
b an undoubted truth while it is truly certain 
really that there are some right thruthful people in 
the world. Schoolmates why cant we be truthfull 
as other truthfull people are. You are none to 
young to tell the truth — for please look at george 
Washington when his father ask him who cut that 
beautifiill apple tree there in the garden then george 
ponder for a moment and respond in answer to 
reply a short anthem and said father you know i 
cant tell a lie i cut it now dont you know that done 
his &ther good from the end of his toe to the 
crown of hb head, i think schoolmates that truth 
always shames the devil so if you want to shame 
the devil tell the truth and it make him run. I 
think truth posesses great fackleties.*’ 

Editors op “Our Young Folks’* : — 

In answer to a request in your “ Letter Box “ I 
send the following descriptions of two interesting 
and instructive games. Both of them develop the 
bodily and strategic powers of boys. In “ Prison 
Bar,” particularly, a boy's abilities to obey and to 
command are equally brought into play. 

In England, after the Wars of the Roses, the 
people were so much taken up with “ Prison Bar” 
and similar games, that Parliament passed a law 
compelling them to exercise in Archery. ThU 
was about the year 150a 
Prison Bar is quite a complicated game, but can 
be readily learned. 


“Yard the Sheep,”* commonly called “Yard 
Sheep,” b commenced by choosing a boy by lot 
There are several ways of doing this, familiar to 
“ Our Young Folks.” This boy is the shepherd, 
generally called the one that's it. He takes care 
of the “ yard,” which b a stick two or three feet 
long, to be set on end against the side of a build¬ 
ing or fence. The play is commenced by one of 
the sheep, or those who are throwing the stick 
(yard) to a distance. The one who is it gets the 
stick and replaces it as soon as possible, while 
those who are out endeavor to hide before the 
yard is in its place. As soon as the yard is re¬ 
placed, the shepherd tries to find a sheep; to do. 
which he needs only to see him. When he sees 
one, he cries, “ I yard John Smith,” — calling the 
name of the one he sees. Then he runs and 
touches the yard, and John Smith b “yarded” 
or “caught”: but if John Smith can touch the 
yard first, he is not “caught,” but throws the 
stick, crying, “Yard’s down,” and the game com¬ 
mences again with the same one for shepherd. At 
any time any one who is out can run in and “ put 
the yard down,” crying, “Yard's down,” and 
throwing as above. 

The shepherd can “yard” any number at a 
time. But it is always necessary that he should 
see and call by the right name those whom he 
“yards.” Of this rule advantage is sometimes 
taken by those who are out exchanging hats or 
coats. If the shepherd calls the wrong name it 
is the same as if the yard was down. 

When the yard b down all can hide, those who 
are “ yarded ” as well as others. When the shep¬ 
herd succeeds in yarding all, the game commences 
again with the one whV was first yarded, since the 
yard was down last^ as shepherd, — that is, one 

* There is a game somewhat like this which I have 
played in Brooklyn, N. Y., but have not seen elsewhere, 
neither have I ever seen a description of it. I must 
spell the name after my ot.wn fAcy; although I think 
the first two words must be a corruption. I have been 
unable to satisfy myself of what. The game b called 
, Woolly Woofly Wolt 
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may be yarded flrst after the game commences; 
but if the yard ia put down he will not have to be 
shepherd. 

When the number of those playing is larg^e, it is 
almost impossible to yard all the sheep. In this 
case a certain number of sheep to be yarded be¬ 
fore there shall be a change of shejfoerds is agreed 
upon, ~ generally five. 

Prison Bar, Prison Bars, Prisoners* Base, or 
“Goal” (pronounced *‘gool” by some boys), is 
played by “sides,” and can be played on tbe 
ground or in skates on the ice. On a large pond, 
with quite a number of players, it is roost exciting, 
as one can skate much foster than he can run. 

All “young folks” know how to “choose sides.” 
In Prisoners' Base it is almost absolutely necessary 
that each side should have a capuin to direct the 
movements of the roembera of his force. A good 
captain, by well-directed movements of a small or 
inferior force, can capture a much larger one not 
so well managed. And if it is necessary to have a 
captain, it is equally necessary that his orders 
should be implicitly obe3red. 

The sides being chosen, two G^U are made. 
The lines of the goals should be well defined, that 
there may arise no dispute as to one's being in or 
out of his goal. The distance of the goals apart 
should depend upon the sise of the boys and the 
nature of the ground. The goals should not be 
too large, for, when the number on one side has 
been reduced by capture, a large goal will be diffi¬ 
cult to defend from “goaling.” There are also 
two prisons to be made (though these are some¬ 
times dispensed with, as 1 shall explain beiore I 
dose), one for each side ; these can either be made 
like the goals, or a tree or corner of a fence will 
answnr. The prisons should not be too far from 
their goals. Generally, a prison is put no farther 
firom the opposite goal than the goals are apart. 
Sometimes the prisons are placed directly behind 
the goal, but always at a little distance. If from 
the nature of the ground there should be an ad¬ 
vantage in fovor of one goal, the choice can be 
toesed-up for between the captains. The follow¬ 
ing diagram will show the position of the goals 
and the prisons:— 

A and B are the two 
sides and their goals. 
The usual place for the 
prisons is at A 'r P. and 
n (A's prison and 

A*iP. B's prison), while they 
may be placed at a*s p. 
and Vsp. 

B*s P. Now for the game. 

Each side being in its 
goal, the captain of one 
side sends out a boy 
towards the other goal. 
He may either be a slow 


runner, and instructed to return, as soon as rhayA, 
to his own goal, or he may be a fast runner, who 
will run off and l^d a long chase. Suppose this 
boy to be sent from A, — Captain B then sends a. 
boy to catch him, which he must do before a boy 
from A, leaving A after he left B, catches Aimt, 
If he cannot catch the boy from A he should return 
to his goal B. A boy from A can only be caught 
by a boy who left B after he left A and vice versA. 
When a boy is caught, he cannot be rescued till he 
has been imprisoned, and the captor can return 
without being liable to be caught until he has again 
left his goal. A captive being imprisoned can b« 
rescued by a boy who comes over and touches his 
hand, when they are both at liberty to return with¬ 
out being liable to be caught. Of course a boy 
attempting to rescue a prisoner can be chased and 
caught by one of the other side. A boy who has 
left his goal can catch but one or rescue but one 
prisoner before returning. When there are no 
prisons a boy being caught becomes one of tbe 
other side. It is difficult to play in this way, as 
there are always some boys who will not piay as 
well on one side as the other, and will allow them¬ 
selves to be caught so as to return to their own 
side. A boy doing this should, by common con¬ 
sent or the decision of an umpire, be ruled out of 
the game. Should a captaiin be caught, he sends 
any one of his side that he pleases to the other’s 
side or prison. If a boy can get into the other 
goal without getting caught, he is as safe as if he 
was in his own goal, and has a chance to catch one 
of the other side returning or just leaving his goal. 

Thus, suppose a boy to have left A, he must be 
caught outside of either A or 6, and can go into 
cither. Suppose he goes into B, when a boy be¬ 
longing to B attempts to come in, he can catch 
him: but he must do so while that boy is outside 
of his goal. 

Or suppose a B boy should start out from B, the 
A boy, starting from B after the B boy did, can 
catch him; but the A boy is himself liable to be 
caught by one of the other side leaving B (or 
even A, if he should happen to be there) after be 
did, and he cannot again enter B until after he has 
returned to his own goal When he attempts to 
go into B it is not necessary for a boy to leave B 
in order to catch him. He can do so by readiing 
outside of the goal; so a boy being in another's 
goal can reach out to catch a boy returning. That 
is, a boy must be caught eutside a goal, while his 
captor may be inside. He can either rescue a 
prisoner, catch one of the enemy, or return to his 
own goal after leaving the enemy’s goal. This 
occupying the enemy's goal is called “goaling 
them.” 

Rosuchen. 

We have two other descriptions of the above 
games, by “ M.” and “ Puer.” “ Roslichen's ” 
is more complete than either of them, however. 


O 

as p, 
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LEE & SHEPARDS MONTHLY BULLETIN 

NEW 


** A Remarkable Book.** 

CREDO. 

lemo. Cloth, $1.60. 

Nafionnl Sermoru. 

\ Sermons^ l^tteriu and Spe«ches on 
81airory and Its War. From the paaeiige of 
the Fogitlve-dUve Bill to the Iiuuigunktiua of Pres* 
Ment Qr»iit By Khv. Gii.biuit Uavsm. Crown 
I 8 td. Tinted Psper. $2.50. 

An American Woman In Europe. The 
Joariml of Two Years* Sqjoam in France, Eng¬ 
land, Qennany, snd Italy. By IAjis. & E. Urbimo. 
lOmo Cloth, $ 1.50. 

The Gates Wide Open; or. Scenes in An- | 
other World. By Oso. Wood, Author of ** Peter 
Schlemihl in America,” etc. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.60. 

A Thousand Miles* Walk across South 
Aroi-rica, orer the Pampas and Andes. By 
Naths.n:kl 11. Bishop. New Bditioo. Illns- 
trateii. lOmo. $150. 

Causation and Freedom In Willing;. 

With an Appendix on the Existence of Matter 
ami our Notions of Inflnite Space. By Rowland 
0. IIaxard, Author of ** Language,” etc. ]2mo. 
Cloth, $2 00 . 

Woman as God made her} The True 
Woman. By Bar. J. O. Fulton. Cloth, $ 1 ; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Alice’s Adventures In WondeivllAnd. 
By Lewis Carkui.l. Reprinted from the Lon¬ 
don Edition, with 42 lllusCrations. 12mo. Tinted 
paper. $ 1.50. New Edition. 

Sabbath Song:s for Children’s Worship. 

A New Sunday-School Hymn and Tune Book. 
By Lxunard Marshall. Assisted by J. 0. Proc¬ 
tor and Samukl Burnham Boards, 35 cenu ; - 

g aper, 3'J cents. Superintendents fumished with 
pecimen Copies for examination, on receipt of 
' 30 cents. 

Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton 
Islands. A Series of Boohs for Children. By 
Mrs Carouns H. Ball. To he opmpleted in 
six volumes. Per volume, $ 1.26. 

1. FROM BOSTON TO B.ALTIMORS. 

Salt - Water Dick. By Mat Maknsrino. 
16mo. Illustrated. $100. Being the Fifth 
Toiumeof HELPINQ-HAND SERIES. To be 
completed in six volumes. Illustrated. Per 
volume, $ 1 . 00 . 

I The Ark of Elm Island. By Elijah Kel¬ 
logg. 16mo lliustrsted. $1.25. Being the 
Third Volume of ELM ISLAND STORIES. 

Dotty Dimple at School. By Sopbis Mat, 
author of Little Prudy,” Ac. 24ma Illus¬ 
trated. 75 cents. Being the Fifth Volume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. To be completed 
la six volumes. lUusirated. Per volume, 75 
cents. 

Twriwe IVI^hts In the Hunters* 
Camp. By Rev. W. Babsows, D. D. 12mo. 
Dlostrated. $ 1.26. 

A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of “ The Qeneral,** a well-known West¬ 
ern character. 

Sold hy a^l Botika^UeTM and Newodralerf^ and 
tSNf by moi/, po9t-paidy on receipt of price. 

I LEE k SHEPARD, Pablixlien, Boston. 


OP 

BOOKS. 

A New Stori/ by Oliver Optic. 

SWITCH OFF, 

Or Tke War of the Stadonta, 

Being the Third Story of the 

LAKE SHORE SERIES, 

was eommenced In No. 131 of the 
popular 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 

PUBLISHED ONCE A WEEK, 

EDITED BY OLIVER OPTIC, 
WW write fer M «th*r JaTmile PgbEcatioi, 

and who contributaa 

Poor Serial Stories Every Year, 

the cost of which In book form would be $ 5.00, — 
double the rabacription price of th<i Magaaine. Ev¬ 
ery number contains part of a new story by Oliver 
Optic, illustrated from designs hy the best artists, 
headed by Thomas Nast, the £;reat American artist. 
Then follow 

Poems and Stories 

by other well-known authors, who know how to 
write for young folks. 

The Orator, 

a department exclusively in charge of Oliver OpUe, 
gives every other week a selection for declamatiim, 
marked for delivery, according to the roost approved 
rules of elocution, — 26 marksd oiolamatiohs 

RACH TRAR. 

OriRinai Dialogues* 

Some of the best writers find a place under this 
head every other week, giving the subscribers 26 
Original Dialogues every year. 

Head Work, 

containing Geographical Rebuses, Puzzles, Synco¬ 
pations, Geographical Questions, Proverbial Ana¬ 
grams, Enigmas, Charailes, and Numerical Puzzles, 
contributed by the subscribers, and rendered uni 
usually attractive by original features mot to bi 
roUNO IN ANT OTHER MAGAZINB. 

In addition to the above-mentioned departmenta, 
there are regular contributions on 

Nataral History, History, the Sciences, 
Facts and Figures, 
from some of the most learned men In the country. 

OLIVER OPTIONS MAGAZINB contains more 
reading matter than any other juvenile publication, 
and Is the 

Cheapest and Best 

Periodical of the kind in the United Statea. 

TERMS IN ADVANCE.—Single Subscriptions, 
One Year, $ 2.50; One Volume, Six Months. $ 1.25; 
Single copies, 6 cents. Three copies, $0.50} five 
copies, $ 10 00 } ten ooplca (with an extra copy 
/ree), $ 20.00. 

LEE k SHEPARD, Poblisheni, Bmton. 
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E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 

take pleasure in aunouncing that they have MOVED their New York 4>uaioe88, and that oT the Oeneral 
Protestant Episcopal Sabtiath^School Union and Church Book Society, to the elegant store, 

71^ Broadway, Comer of Washington Place. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO. 

(Successors to Ticknor and Fields) 

hare also transferred their New York Headquarters to our store, where we shall keep constantijoa ' 
hand a large stock of all their PubUcationa, ki |rfaln and fine bindings. ^ 

Their well-known Editions of the best Awierican and Enfilsh authors — LONGFELLOW, WHimEE, i 
HAWTHORNE, TENNYSON, DICKENS, READB, LOWELL, EMERSON, MRS. STOWE, WALTEE j 
SCOTT, HOLMES, AGASSIZ, BROWNINQ, and many others — wfil be fully represented. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received for Tht Atlantic Monthly, Mortk American Review, Ovr Yawag \ 
Folks, Every Satmriay, and ALL E1RST-CLA8S MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We sbaH atoo keepalarge general stock of 

STANDARO AMERICAN AND ENGUSH NOKS, 

in all departments sf Literature, giving special attention, in addition to the above, to the poUioationa of 

Little, Brown, ft Co., O. Scribner ft Co., 

Hurd ft Houghton, 

Boberts Brothers, of Boston ; Geo. Boutledge ft Sons, 

Harper ft Brothm, Thomas Kelson ft Sons. 

OXFORD AND LONDON EDITIONS OF BIBLES AND. PBAYER-BOOKS, it. 

Special attention will be given to fhmlshing Public and Priratc I^ibraricw at die lowest 
prices. 

The best editions of STANDABlk BOOKS wlU bekept ta Pine a» well ae Plaia 
Bindiana. 

GENERAL AGENTS • FOR , 

WEBB’S ^EBER, 

The only Practical Adding Machine in the Worid. Piicee, $6, #8, and #10. | 

1^ CATALOGUES of aU the leading PublidierB FURNISHED FREE. 

American Books sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of retail price. 

f^^AU are invited to call and examine owr stock. 

E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 

Ko. 713 BROADWAY, Corner of Washington Place, 

NEW YORK. 
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HITCHCOCK’S 


DIME MUSIC. 


In preaentlnf^ to a generous and appredatire 
poUtc this new series, we feel that we are more 
folly roeeling the popultf deouukl for select music 
at a low price. 

To properly eompensaJU Jtydhora btA thereby 
to sUmolate native talent — Is a cardinal feature of 
oar andertakinir; while to place upon the Piano 
rich gems, requiring more space than the Half- 
Dime Series afTords, induces the Inauguration of 
the Dime Series, which it is beUered will acoom- 
pliah both of these aims. 

The abundant sueoess which has crowned the 
advent of the Half-Dime Series removes any hesi¬ 
tancy we might have felt in placing this new 
series tn^fore the public. Both will be published 
weekly* and the numbers multiplied as ra])ldly as 
possitde. Parents can rest assured that, in future 
as in past, our publications will be scrupulously 
fn»e from anything that has an immoral or hurtful 
tendency, so that those who subscribe f )r the nura- 
I bers as Usned will find nothing to offend even the 
most ftutidioua taste. The following are now 


ready 

! — 


No. 

1 . 

Anvil Chorus. 

u 

2 . 

My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. 

M 

? 

Wedding MHFch. 

U 

4. 

It Is better to Laugh. 

M 

6 . 

Orphee Aux Eufers Galop. 

U 

6. 

Sleep well, Sweet AngeL 

U 

7. 

The Delhi Gal(^ 

tt 

8. 

N-'lly Carey. 

U 

9. 

Faust March. 

a 

10 . 

The Nun's Prayer. 

M 

11. 

Daughter of Eve. 

u 

12 . 

The Fiwt-Flower. 

u 

18. 

Indian March. 

M 

14. 

Pulling Hard against the SIrasm. 

U 

15. 

Grand Duchess Walts. 

U 

1 & 

In Tears I pine for thee. 

U 

17. 

Kiss Walts. 

U 

18. 

Lillian's Song. 

M 

19. 

Long Branch Polka. 

M 

20 . 

The Culprit Fay. 


The above can be obtained of Bfoslo and Periodi¬ 
cal Dealers generally. The whole M mailed (post¬ 
paid) on receipt of $2, or any of the senes on 
receipt of price, 

10 centt each. 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, PnbUaher, 

24 Beekmsn 8L, New York. 


P ARLOR STEAM ENGINE — Msde en¬ 
tirely of MetalBoiler and Furnace coroplt'te *, 
will work for hours if supplied with water, 4ec.; 
free flmm danger ; a child can work them. Sent 
free, with instructions, for S1 26. Address 
0. BL.4CKIB A CO., 746 Broadway, New York. 


S LOW HORSES MADE FAST, and fsst 
horses made faster. Plain practical Instruotioos 
for improving speed and style, and much other val¬ 
uable Information, in No* 19 of Haset^ JocagAL, 
only FIv© Cents, of any newsdealer, or Jessa 
Uasbt k Co., 119 Nassau Street, New York. Has 
exposures of humbugs. 


lULUHI'S MONTHLY. 

Cheapest Magazine in the World. 

OMB HUNDRXD PAQIC8 of choice and enter¬ 
taining Sroatas, ADviwrcafca, Ssrialh* Pokiis, and 
Fihi Illosteatiojis In every number, making 

Twehre Hmidred Pages each Year, 

for the low price ai fifteen esnta, or Oxa Dollar 
A WD Fi rry Gbtm a year. 

Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year 
by the publishers upon neoeipt of 9 1.60, or seven 
, copies for $ 9.00 ; 13 copies, 815.00. A specimen 
sent upon receipt of 10 cents Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES, k TALBOT, Boston, Hass. 


MONTHLY NOVELETTE. 

Splendidly niiutrated. 

The most attractive series of NOVELS ever cbl- 
Iscted by one pnblisher. They embrace twenty of 
STLYAMns Cobb, Jr.'s most thrilling Novels, also 
ten by Or. J. H. Kobinson, together with the choicest 
productions of Durivaob, Lient. Mprrat, Dr. J. B. 
WiLLUMS, Mrs. Qebrt, etc., etc., ench being com¬ 
plete In one number. A new Novelette is issned 
every month, and each book contains, besides the 
finely iUnstrikCed Novel, from three to five short 
stories and pomns by best magasine writers. 

Sold by all newsdealers, or sent by mail, post¬ 
paid, upon receipt of 20oents each — 6 copies, 81, 
or to sobsoribcra at 8 2 per year j 4 copies, 8 6 * 
Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMBS, k TALBOT, Boston, Mass. 


$10 PER DAT GDAEANTEED 

Aitent* 10 kU the UOHB 8BCTTLE 8EWIN0 
MACHINE. It make^ the locx stitch alikb ox 
BOTH siobs, has the under-feed, and is equal In 
every respect to any Sewing Machine ever invented. 
Price, 825. Warranted for 5 years. Send for 
Circular. Address JOHNSON, CLARK, k 00., 
Pittsborg, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


F\nn PER YEAR to sell ‘‘ Wonder 
®OitJUU ^tke W»wld,” 

J. C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


D eafness, catarrh, scrofu¬ 
la. A lauy who had saflhred for years 
from Deafness, Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured 
by a simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude 
prYHnptB her to send the receipts free of charge to 
any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. M. 0. 
LaoaBTT, Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR $100 PER LINE 

We will Insert an advertisement In one thon- 
sand Newapapera» one month. The 
Ust Ineludes alngle papera of ower 
100,000 Clrenlatlon weekly, more than 
100 Dally Papers, in which the advertiser 
obtains 24 insertions to the month, and the lead¬ 
ing Papers In more tkan 500 differ¬ 
ent Towns and Cities.' Complete 
flies can be examined at onr oflioe* 
Send Stamp for our Circular. Address OEO. P. 
ROWELL k GO., Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row, 
New York. 
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The most Durable Knife known. Hot Water has no Effect npon it 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 

MER1DB9I CUTLERY CO., • • BeekmEit 8t., New York. 

Every one who loves Fruits, Flowers, or Gardening 

SHOULD TAKE A GOOD’ HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 

BE4D THE HOBTICEETUBIST, . . WEW TORK. 

TUB STANDARD JOURNAL OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. Every Number cooUliw valu. 
able InformHUon an.l niustratloas on all subjecto conuected with counUy life, calculated m please and 
InstrucL VALUABLE PREMIUMS of ch.ice Books, Newspapers, Roses, Lilies, and Flowers arc 

iriven to new subscribers. Bead Stamp for Illustrated pnapectus or specimen ct»py. 

given to new suoscrioeri. oeuu owuup ^ WILLIAMS, Proper, 37 Park Row, New York- 


A ge card.s, age cards, age 

CARDS. — ll'»w to tell the age of any one. 
More of a wonder than the Velndp^e. Price, 26 
cents per pack *, 0 p icks for 91.00. Address 

T. P. ROBERTS, 39 Park Row, New York. 


E mployment iAmI pay*. For particulars 
address 8. M. SPENCsa k Co., Brattlebon/, Vt 


Savage’s ITrsiaa. 

P URE Greaae of the Canada Bear. 

Superior to every other Pomade for softening, 
giving a brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth 
of the Hnlr. EVANS, MERCER, A CO., 
(Late Lamploogh A Campbell,} Mobtebal, Pbo- 

PUBTORS, 

AND SOLD BY ALL DBU00I8IS. 


Musket SHOT GVMS Warranted 
To shoot cloee and kill 60 yards. Price, 6 5J.50. 
Wanted. — Army Guns and Revolvers. Bend 
stamp for price list Rifles. Shot Guns, Revolvers, to 
J0UN3T0N*S GUN WORKS, Pittsburg, Pa. 


69 a Day for alL Address A. J. Fuilam, N. Y. 


$ 20 A DAY to Hale and Female 

Agents to Introduce the BUCKEYE 8 20 SHUT¬ 
TLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both 
siile8,and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MA 
CHINE in the market sold for less than 9 40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. W£ 
FURNISH FULL OUTFIT FREE. Addrem 
W'. A. HENDERSON A CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


I MPORTANT TO FREEMASONS and 
GOOD TEMPLARS. Send stamp for Circular. 
Address JOHN M. WILLIAMS, Readfleld, Maine 


n ANEY^S Art of Tratnina Animals 
tells all secrets of the roost suceessful iraiiH 
ers, horse breaking, spiuling d"gs, and all animals, 
all Circus Tricks, siutke charmiug, farm animals, 
Ac iMO large pages, 60 illustrations, only 50 
cents, of b«K>kseUer8 or JESSE HANKY A GO., 
119 Nassau 8U, New Yurk. Ouly complete book. 


COTTAGE HILL SESINARY 

For Young Ladies, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 

Beopens Seplcmber 16lli. 

The best features of European and Home Scbeoli. 
Especial attention to 

Modern Langnagw, Mnsie, and Ark. 

Mr. Walter B. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has 
charge of tlie department of Music. 

For prospectus, with referenoes, address the Beo- 
r, REV. GEORGE T. RIDER, A. H. 



1 fArt CASH for Orlfcfnisl Puzzles 

^ il/U will be given by MiRRTMA.VaMo.vTBi.T. 
S*e present number, of any newmieHler. FOUR 
different numbers as samples to new readers, sent 
post-paid, for 26 cents, — half its price. Largest, 
be.At. and cheafiest magaaiite of the kind. 

JESSE HANEY A CO., U9 Nassau Su, New York. 
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TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 

BY ’ 

BICHABD H. DANA, Jr. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

For a Reliable and Graphic Account of 

<• and the Enrypiiaua, 

A. ludia, and Che Htudooe, 

3. China, and the Chiiieae, 

4. Japan, and the Japnneae, 

5 . California, and the Paclflo Rail¬ 

road, 

Read Carlbtox’s Admirable Book, 

Oim NEW WAY ROUND THE WORLD. 

Eighth Thounand. 100 lilustratione. NuinerouH 
Maps. Cloth, $ 8.00 } Library style. i8.60 ; Half 
calf, 86.60. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 1 yol. 16mo. 
$1.50. 

new and exceptional interest attaches itself 
to this reprint of a work which was the delight 
of the last generation. It is the only * author's 
edition' ever published, the copyright having re¬ 
verted, by the lapse of twenty-eight years under 
the law, fnim the original purchaser to the author 
himself, who happily survives to give an addi- 
tioual charm to the narrative in a chapter de¬ 
scriptive of a second visit to the scenes described, 
twenty-four years after the first memorable vuy- 

“ Praise of * Two Years Before the Mast' would 
be supererogatiry. The style preserves its c »n- 
ieuts, and it will have the same freshness for the 
readers of tr>-day as for those of 1840. We reail, 
however, with a vivid recognition of the rush of ' 
events in the mean time, of a cruise on the Cali¬ 
fornia coast when that region was four or five 
months rcrooveii from us, and when San Diego was 
a collectiou of Indian huts around the FresMio 
and the Custom-House. The new chapter of 
‘Twenty-Four Years After' is really affecting, as 
the author recounts the subsequent career and ad¬ 
ventures of his old shipmates, and the vessels in 
which they sailed." — JVens York Eoening PosL 

For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

K. P DLTTON k CO , 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents fur F., 0., & Co.’s Publications. 


“Mr. Coffin and his wife went ‘round the 
world ’ together, travelling always eastwsrd until 
they returned to the point of departure, and what 
they saw is pleasantly narrated in the volume, 
with a great number of sketches to give additional 
distinctness to the impressions convened by the 
narrative. ‘‘Cur New Way Round the W'orld ’ is 
a very agreeable way in Mr. Coffin's pleasant 
pages, and we cordially recommend it to all stay- 
at-home travellers, while to actual travellers its 
hints and information will be of much value." — 
Cleveland Herald. 

“ A bright, lively narrative of a tour fh>m New 
York to l.ondoD *, thence to Egypt, India. Malac¬ 
ca, China, Japan, and t'alifomia. There Is much 
both of spirit and good sense in the book, and It 
will keep alive the interest of any reader.’’— Tiu 
Independent 

* 4 * For sale by all Bookeelfers. Sent, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON k CO , 713 Broiulway, New York, 


r THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION 

[| Compact) Elegant^ UuLfomi) Cheap. 

I 1. Vanity Fair. 1 voL 

2. PendennU. 1 vol. 

' 3. The Newcomes. 1 vol. 

4 . T'he Virginians. 1 vol. 

5. Henry Esmond^ and Lovel the 

Widower. 1 vol. 

, 6. Philip. 

i Price, $1.25 each. 

I “ We quite agree with the Chicago Post that 
* Measrs. Fields, 0-4good, & Go. seem to be singu¬ 
larly fortunate in their guesses at the popular want 
in reganl to editions of standard literature, — as 
their very impular editions of Dickens and their 
recent set of Charles Reade's novels bear witness. 

I Seeing the vacuum in the supply of a cheap edi- 
j tion of TIiMCkcray, and abhorring a vacuum when 
money may be made by filling it, they have com- 
I meoccd the publication of a Household Eilition of 
. that charming novelist.’ ” —Johx G. Saxb. 

“ This firm, to whom the public are iudebt*Hl for 
the neat, hawly, aud cheap household editions of 
Scott's, Dickens’s, and Reade's novels, now issu** 

, a similar edition of Thsickeray. For the library, 
and for the repealwl readings which these novels 
' oompel, this is, beyond all cavil, the best edition to 
purchase. It is uiiexoeptionable in print and biial- 
ing, and crimes within the means of almost every 
lover of books.*’ — JWio Bedford Mercury. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 

124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

I %. P. DUTTON k CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
I _Special Agents for F ,0., k Co.’s Publications. 


INSTEAD OF 


Ohildren’i 


'PATENT STUDDED BOOTS AND SHOES are 
r now offered to the public by first class sh»»edealers, 
with the fiill aMuranee that they supply o fono nrknotet 
edgrd drmand, and are stronoer and better than any 
other style. 

They are laced by simply winding the string from one 
rt'jm to another, as shown in the illustration. 

The studs are turned from wire, and have solid heads 
and shanks. 

Manuflurturers can obtain Studs and Setting Machines, 
and Dealers all styles of Studded Goods, by addressing 

BOSTON SHOE STUD & BUTTON CO. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser, 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 

An Iron Tonic, 


VITBOCT ALO(»OL 


Makes tbe Weak Strong. 


Cores Chronic Diseasea 


Invigorates the Brain. 

Cores Dyspepsia and Debility. 

Vitalizes and Enriches the 
Blood. 


CAUTION. •—All genuine hu the name ** Pb- 
BBTiAN Stbup ** (noC ^ Poravian Back ’*) blown In 
Iheglau. A 32>pa((e pfttnphlet sent free. J. P. 
PIMSMOEB. Proprietor^ 86 Pey St., New York, 

WANTED, 

100,000 wonuci... 

Mias lA^uiaa M. Aleott’a New Story, an 


Ok! Essliiimnl Giil. 


begun in the Jnly Namber of Merry’s Mtnenm. 
MBRRT'S MUSBVAA <How S«Hea>, 
an IllMotrated Mon till y. edited by Loo* 
ISA M. Alcott, Author of ** Little Women ” j the 
Pozsle Drawer, by “ Auirr Soa.” 

The cheapest and best Hagasine for yonog folks 
pnUished. Send two thrce-cent postage stamps for 
a spedmen number, wiUi Premium List, and judge 
iw yourself. 8 l.W per year. Liberal Premiums 
and terms to clubs. A^nts wanted. HORACB 
B» FULLK R, Publisher, 14 Bromfleld St., Boston. 

iiow"is“iT~ik6i^W^r~ 

A n advertisement of m Hues inserted 
ONE MONTH In 1235 NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES, inoloding 82 DAILIES, aMb 
12 WEEKLIES, each with a regular circulation 
of from 20,000 to 220,000, with a combined 
circulation of MILLIONS, and representing 
Thlrty^nc States, Eas', West, North, and South, all 
Ibr 81100, or less than Nlne^ Gents per Paper. 
Bach additional line, $ 85. 

0^$5 per Line per Month fbr 1835 Papers. 

t 85 per Line per Month for 1235 Papers. 

85 per Line per Month for 1235 Papers. ' 
ttr SPECIAL RATES for longer time and space. 
Do you ask how this can be done ? We answer 
by systematic labor and the prompt fulfllliug of all 
engagements. For further particulars inquire of 
T. O. EVANS, AdverUaliiE Agent, 106 
Waalilngton SU, Boston, or send for his 
Giraalar. 


P AIN KILLER. Tlie Great Family 
Medicine of the Age S 
Taken Ijslernally, Carea Sudden Golds, 
Coughs,^c.,Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nurs¬ 
ing Sore Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Painter’s 
Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery. 

Taken Internally, Cnrea Felons, Boils, 
and Old Sores, Severe Bums and Scalds, Cuts, 
Braises, and Sprains, Swelling of the Joints, Ring¬ 
worm and Tetter, Broken BreasU, Frosted Feet 
and Chilblains, Toothache, Pain in the Face, Nen- 
ralgiaand Rheumatism. 

TTk* Pain Killer is by universal consent 
allowed to have won for itself a reputation unsur* 
passed in the history of medical pivparations. Its 
INSTANTANEOUS EFFECT is the entire eiudi* 
cation and KXTINCl'ION OF PAIN in all iu 
▼ariaus forms incidental to the human family, and 
the unsolicited written and verbal testimony of ihe 
masses in iw favor are its own best advertisementa. 

The ingredients which enter into the PAIN 
KILLER, being purely vegetable, render It a per¬ 
fectly safe and efficacious remedy Uken internally 
as well as for external applicatlao, when used ac¬ 
cording to directkiiiB. The slight stain upon linen 
from its use Id external application is rwuiily re¬ 
moved by washing in a little alcohol. 

This medicine, justly celebrated for the cure of 
so many of the afflictions incident to the human 
family, has now been before the pnblic ABOUT 
30 YEARS, and hss found its way into almost 
every corner of the world ! and wherever It Is nsed, 
the same opinion is expressed of its real medical 
properties. 

In any attack where prompt action upon the 
system Is required, the Pain Killer is invaluable. 
Its almost iDstantaneoQs eff«*ct In RELIEVING 
PAIN is truly wonderful} and when u»ed accord¬ 
ing to directions, is tme to its name, a Pain Killer. 

Price, 25 cents and 50 cents. 
PERRY DAVIS k SON, Manufacturers and Pro- 
prieten, 74 High Street, Provkleooe, B. I. 

PURE 8ALEflATOS~ 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 

^ng^in^ saleeatus a public eh- 

EKY. — The destruetlwe Influence of 
whleh evety housekeeper should be- 
waie, and always secure that which 
Is generally acknowledged reliable. 

Pyle’s Saleratus has stood the test 
of tloie, and beoonae the standard In 
New England. Ten years’ experience 
has substantiated Its claim to per¬ 
fect purity as well as the economy of 
Its use. Yet many housekeepers, by 
reason of the grocerymen’s determl* 
nation to supply only that from which 
the largest profit is derived, are de¬ 
prived of getting that which they 
know to be best adapted to their 
wants. Grocers, under such eircum- 
staneesf do great Injustice to all con¬ 
cerned. Their relation to the public 
is an important one, and duty de- 
nsands that they should aim to sup¬ 
ply articles that have merited un¬ 
questionable reputation. Housek^p- 
ers, too, should insist upon having 
their choice, and all who secure Py'le^ 
Saleratus In pound packages will al¬ 
ways be well compensated for the ef¬ 
fort. The same may be said of Pyle’s 
Cream Tartar and Celebrated O. K. 
Soap, artleles of established value. 
Nearly all flrst-class Grocers keep 
them. 

JAMES PTLE, Manufacturer, 
Oepot, 350 WuhingtoD Street, New Turk. 
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THK 

PERUVIAN SYRUP, 

An Iron Tonic, 

WITHOUT AUXmOt,. 

Makea tbe Weak Strong. 

Cores Chronic Diseases. 

Invigorates the &aln. 

Cores Dyspepsia and Debility. 

Vitalizes and Dnriches the 
Blood. 


CAUTION. — All genuine has the name ** Pg- 
Bnyiaji Stmup” (not “ Peruvian Bark ’*) blown in 
tbeglaaa. A 33-pafe ngtnphlet sent free. J. P. 
DINBMORK^ Proprietor, 86 Pey 8t., New York. 


P AIN KILiIi£R. The Great Family 
Medicine of the Age S 
Taksn Imeraitlly, Cnrew Sudden Golds, 
CouKhs,^c.,Wealc Stomach, Oeneral Debility, Nurs¬ 
ing Sore Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Painter’s 
Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery. 

Taken Internally, Cnrea Felons, Boils, 
and Old Sores, Severe Bums and Scalds, Cuts, 
Bruises, and Sprains. Swelling of the Joints, Ring¬ 
worm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet 
and Chilblains, Toothache, Pain in the Face, Neu¬ 
ralgia and Rheumatism. 

The Pain Killer is by universal consent 
allowed to have won for itself a reputation unsur¬ 
passed in the history of medical pieparations. Its 
INSTANTANEOUS EFFECT is tbe entire enuU- 
caiioo and EXTINCTION OF PAIN in all its 
various forms incidental to the human femily, and 
the unsolicited written and verbal testimony of tbs 
masses in its favor are its own best advertisemrats. 

The ingredients which enter Into the PAIN 
KILLER, being purely vegetable, render it a per¬ 
fectly safe and efficacious remedy taken internally 
as well as for external application, when used ac¬ 
cording to direotioDS. Tbe slight stain upon linen 
from its use in external application is readily re¬ 
moved by washing in a little alcohol. 

This medicine, justly celebrated for the cure of 
so many of the afflictions incident to Che human 
fiamilv, has now been before the public ABOUT 
30 lEARB, and has found its way into almost 
every corner of the world ! and wherever It is used, 
the same opinion is expressed of its real medical 
properties. 

In any attack where prompt action upon the 
system is required, the Pain Killer is Invitluabie. 
Its almost instantaneous effect in RELIEVING 


PAIN is tmly wonderful; and when used accord¬ 
ing to directions, is tme to its name, a Pain Killer. 

Price. 20 cents and 00 cents. 
PERRY DA vis & SON, Manufacturers and Pro- 
prteten, 74 High Street, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED, 

100,000 ” 

Miss Xoulsa M. Aloott’s New Story, an 


PURE 8AURATUS 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Old Fiislii(mi‘d Giil. 


begun In Oie July Number of Merry’s Museum. 
MBRRT'S MURBUM AKew Serles>, 
an Illustrated Ufontlsly, edited by Li>u- 
iSA M. Alcott, Author of “ Little Womeu ” } the 
Pussle Drawer, by “ Aunt Suk.” 

The chtsapest and beat Hagasioe for young folks 
pubUshed. Bend two three-cent postage stamps for 
a spedmeu number, wiUi Premium List, and judge 
for yourself. S 1.60 per year. Liberal Premiums 
and terms to clubs. A^nts wanted. HORACE 
B^FUJ^RR, Publisher, 14 Bromfleld St., Boston. 

n O W DO.-^r 

A n advertisement of 12 tines inserted 
ONE MONTH in 1235 NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES, including 82 DAILIES, aUb 
12 WEEKLIES, each with a r^ular circulation 
of from 20,000 to 220,000, with a combined 
circulation of MfLlflONE, and representing 
Thirty-onc States, E^s', West, North, and South, all 
Ibr % 1100, or less than Ninety Cents per Paper. 
Each additional line, $ 85. 

085 per Line per Month for 1235 Papers, 
085 per Line per Month for 1235 Papers. 
085 per Line per Mouth for 1235 Papers. 
K^SPECIAL RATES for longer time and space. 
Do you ask how this can be done ? We answer 
by systematic labor and the prompt fulfllltug of all 
engagements. For further particulars inquire of 
T. C. EVANS, AdTertlgtng Agent, 106 
Washington SU, Boston, or send for his 
CiPOBlsr._ 



which every housekeeper should be¬ 
ware, and always secure that which 
Is generally acknowledged reliable* 
Pyle^s Saleratus has stood the test 
of time, and become the standard In 
New England. Ten years* experience 
has substantiated Its claim to per¬ 
fect purity as well as the economy of 
Its use. Yet many housekeepers, by 
reason of the grocerymen’s determi¬ 
nation to supply only that from which 
! the largest profit is derived, are de¬ 
prived of getting that which they 
know to be best adapted to their 
wants. Grocers, under such circum¬ 
stances, do great injustice to all con¬ 
cerned* Their relation to the public 
is an important one, and duty de¬ 
mands that they should aim to sup¬ 
ply articles that have merited un¬ 
questionable reputation* Housekeep¬ 
ers, too, should insist upon liavlng 
their choice, and all who secure Pyle’s 
Saleratus In pound packages will al¬ 
ways be well compensated for the ef¬ 
fort. The same may be said of Pyle’s 
Cream Tartar and Celebrated O. K. 
Soap, articles of establisbed value. 
Nearly all first-class Grocers keep 
them. 

JAMES P7LE, Haniifactiirer, 

hffi, 3511 Washingfui Street, New Turk. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser. 


Choice Books for Summer Beading^, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

OLDTOWN FOLKS. Crown 8vo. 616 pftget. 

92.00. 

“ * Oldtomi Folks,’ the latest produotton of Mrs. 
Stowb’s pen, will prove, we think, more popular 
than any oUier of her works since * Unde Tom’s 
Cabin ’ took the country by storm. It contains the 
very Cower and essence of those qualities of author- 
shlp, —flue descriptive powers, keen Yankee wit, 
geniai humor, with now and then a touch of the 
pathos, which were first exhiWted with such won¬ 
derful pnidiKality in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.* ” — New 
York Times. 

REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 

AUVBNTURKS IN THB WILDERNESS; or, 

CaMP-LiFR in THB Adironoacks. Bight fuli- 

page illustrations. 91- 60. 

“ He not oniy teiis you how to ‘ rig * a line, bait 
a hook, manage a gun, kill, cure, and cook game, 
with all the seat of the professional sportsman, but 
he enters right into the heart of nature, and pictures 
her in all her varying phases. To write so graphi¬ 
cally he must have written in the presence of na¬ 
ture.”— Ckietigo Tribune, 

THOMAS HUGHES. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS AT RUGBY. 

New Popular Edition. With lUustratiuna. 

91.25. 

**One of the most delightful, and at the same 
time true, pictures of the better sort of school-boy 
life ever published.” — London delator. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

THE GATES AJAR. Cloth, 91-50 ; Half Calf, 

83 00. 

“‘The Gates Ajar,' by Miss E. Stuart Phelps, is 
a meditative, emotional discourse, or, in fact, a solil¬ 
oquy, replying to the obstinate qucistiouings which 
haunt the refiective religious mind with regard to 
the mysteries of the future life. It is a work of 
great tenderness of feeling and rare beauty of style, 
appealing to the deepest sympathies of refined and 
Intelligent readers.” — Hearth and Home, 

MEN, WOMEN, AND GHOSTS. 91.60. 

“ We predict a success for ‘ Men, Women, and 
Ghosts,’ which will be only second to that which 
‘The Oates Ajar * has already attained.”^OUeogo 
Jowrnal. 


RICHARD H. DANA, JR. ' 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THB MAST. New and 
Enlarged Edition. 91.60. 

“ Praise of ‘Two Years Before the Mast* would 
be supererogatory. The style preserves its oon- 
tents, and it will have the same freshness for the 
readers of to-day as for those of 1840.” — N Y. 
Evening Post, 


2,000 Sets Croquet! 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK TN THB 
COUNTRY. See Illustrated Circular. 

D. B. BROOKS & BRO., 

53 Washington St., Boston. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION, 

Unifwrissj Cwisspact, Eic^ible, Hamdi* 
nossae. Cheap. 8 vols. 9100 each. Half 
Calf, 918.00 a set. 

“ We are glad to welcome such an acceptable ad¬ 
dition to the American library of modem English 
literature. After Dickens, no English author of 
the day appeals so directly to all branches of the 
English-speaking race as Charles Reade. His works 
all deserve the widest circle of readers, within whose 
reach they can be brought, and we are glad U* find 
that the task of placing them bef* re the American 
public in a taste^l and convenient library form has 
been undertaken, and so well execntcd, by those so 
thoroughly qualified for carryii g it out as the pub- 
Ushers of the present aeries.” — New York Times. 

MOSES COIT TYLER. 

THE BRAWNVILLB P^ *5R8. 9160. ^ 

“ It is difflcnlt to coo* Ive how so much tPbod, 
sensible information on ^ subject of muscul^ ex¬ 
ercise could have been .Ait into a more readable 
Ibrm. In his sparkle wad vivacity, as well M in 
the wide range of his information and genuine Arm* 
pathy with Ws subje^ Professor Tyler reminds one 
strongly of Dr. 0. W. Holmes, whose writings on 
subjecU that involue the delicate truths of human 
hygiene are unequalled in our language.”— CJftw- 
Aind Leader. * ' * 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

IF, YES, AND PERHAPS. 9160. 

“This voVimo includes ‘The Man Without a 
Country,' prohaMy the roost striking and popular 
story ever published In America. It also embraces 
‘ My Double and How He Undid Me,’ and ot|ier 
stories that bear the Impress of Mr. Hale’s rare 
and peculiar genius.” 

THE INGHAM PAPERS. 91.50. 

“The quality of Mr. Hale’s stories and essays, 
now happily femillar to numberless readers, m- 
pecially their humor and easy, geniai style, mhke 
his books just what one wants for railway reading, 
c to take up tor an hour in the intervals of other 
cupation.” — Western Bookseller. ‘ 


THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

MALBONB: Ah Oldpoet Bomancb. 1vol. 16ma. 

91 60. 

“Asa* Romance ’ It seems to us the most brilliant 
that has appeared In this country since Hawthonm 
(whom the author in some points has the hazi¬ 
ness to resemble) laid down the most fascinating 
pen ever held by an American author.”— John G, | 


C HHSTBR SQUARE (Formerly Pembertou 
Square) Bosirdlug and Day S«ho | 
for Young Ladles. — The next School Y 
will begin SiPTBMBBR 21, 1869. For Catalogue ait.. 
Circular address REV. G. GANNETT, 69 Chester 
Square, Boston, Mass. h 


Saxe. 
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Ireat Reduction in Prices 


• FARMING FOR BOYS 


> 


Chickering & Sons’ 

ESam SaUABE, AND UPBIOHT 

i»iA.isros. 


We this day issue a New CATALOOtTE, In which we 
our VKBT Lowest Prices, and from which we 
B^e DO Discounts or Detiatior whatever. 

Our object is to fiimish to our Patrons the vert 
l»ijT Pianos which can be manufactured, and at the 
■V Lowest Pricks which will yield us a fair remu- 
ention. 


ROSEWOOD FULL-SIZEO SQUARE PIANOS, 

7 OCTAVB, 

WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVKMRMTS, 

Fully Warranted, froi 475 to 600 Dollars. 


Our reputation as the 1* st Manuwacturers m 
M Ooc TRY being fully es* ^tished, and the Supe- 
lOBJTY I / OUR Instruments >^lng acknowledged by 
b VOLCNTART TbSTIMUNY 0> THE LeADINO ArtISTS 
rrms Country and £uROPB,.Bnd the Awards op 
ffE IliGj AST Recompenses over all Competition, at 
’M diOerent Industrial Exhibitlt ns of Kurope and 
unerica, wv are confldent that at the Prices upon 
to New List, our Pianos will be found to be The 
iBEAPKST, and we solicit a coroparisofi of our Prices, 
rilh tbo»e of any other First-Clas.* \ncfactdrers, 
Her alUfWing the Discounts which i may ofler. 

It wiU be our aim, as it has been during the past 
IbBTT-SKvts Years, to make the vebt'Ibbst possi- 
ILE Instrcxsnts in every respect. Our rules are: 
IrvBE TO Sacrifice Quality of Wore done to 
IOIKOMT of MANUrACTURE. 


What they have done, and what others may 
do, in the cultivation of Farm and Garden; 
how to begin, how to proceed, and what to 
aim at By the Author of “Ten Acres 
Enough.” With Illustrations. $ 1,60. 

“One of the best books to put in the hands of 
boys in either city or country is one entitled ‘ Farm¬ 
ing for Boys,* by the author of ‘ Ten Acres Enough.’ 
The adveniures of an orphan boy, Tony King, are 
related in the form of a story, and there is enough 
of romance and adventure to make doubly attractive 
the wide harvest-field and the old homestead in the 
country. Old farmers, even, may read the work with 
advantage and profit.”—HWester Spy. 

“ This is a pleasant attempt. In the guise of an at- 
tr^tlve story, to get and to keep country boys in love 

with a furmlng life.While the same subject 

has been treated in successive numbers of ‘The 
Young Folks,’ the greater part of the present book is 
new, and, being freely illustrated, forms a valuable, 
altructive, and sensible book for — Sunday 

School Times. 


For sale by the Booksellers, Sent, post-paid^ on 
receipt of pricCy by the PubliskerSf 

FIELDS, OSQOOD, & CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON k CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0., k CO.’s Publications, 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOOK, 

THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS. 


ROSEWOOD 6RAND PIANOS, 

Ik Octave, 

WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 

Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. 


Our Prices are set as low as they possibly can bo 
>ins arf the most perfeit Woremanship, and the 
BPST Quality of Materials used in every 
of the boHiness. 

EncBY Piano madb by us is fully warranted, 
lad satisfaction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a superiority for tlie CHICKKRINO 
ttANO S OYER ALL OTHERS MADB, We WOUld Call 

qHI attention to the Perfect Evenness of the 
Ralrs throughout the Entire Registers. 

The Singing Quality of Tone, bo favorably noticed 
fall the Great Artists. 

Thr Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of 
l»c«. Perfection or the Mechanism, Durability 
ndQb^sral Excellence of Workmanship, and 
IMVof Finish. 


By Mrs. Helen S. Conant. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Beautifully Illustrated. $1.60. 

“ Mrs. Helen B. Conant has discovefed a right 
‘royal road* to the study of Natural History, and 
very pleasantly and practically she points It out to 
the children in tlie * Butterfly Hunters.’ On the 
delicate thread of an interesting narrative of adven¬ 
tures In the New England woods, she strings a great 
number of facts in regard to butterflies} no^, how¬ 
ever, unwisely entering Into such detail as chlldr« 
cannot understand, but teaching very clearly jtut 
enough about the insect to incite a child to wish for 
further Information.” — Harper's Weekly. 

“ It would be difficult — perhaps we should say It 
is impossible — to find anything more delicious than 
‘The Butterfly Hunters.’ The letterpress is beauti¬ 
ful, and the illustrations are so exquisite that the but¬ 
terflies literally seem about to burst from the pages, 
as we see their originals leave shrubs and flowers on 
which they had lit It was worth while to be 
‘ punched with an ugly pin ’ to secure thereby so flat¬ 
tering an immortality as here is given id the pretty 
victims of knowledge.” — Boston TraveUer, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 

M Waalilnston St., Bogton, 

11 £agt 14th St., New York. 


**• For sale by aU Booksellers. 5«nf, post- 
peddy on receipt of pricCy by the Publishersy 

FIFLDS, 0SGK)0D, & 6'0., Boston, 

E. P. DUTTON, & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0., k Co.’8 Pabllcations. 
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ASTHMA. 

JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY. 

Tor Asthma, Bose Cold, Hay Fever, etc. • 

« 

Prepared from a German recipe obtained by the late Jonaa Whitcomb, In Europe. It alleviated 
disorder In hia case, when all other appliances of medical skiU had been abandoned by him In despair. ^ 
no case of a purely aathmatio character haa it frilod to give immediate relief, and It has effected 
manent cures. It contains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever *, an Infimt may take it ioMK 
perfect safety. 


Tkc PT< 9 rUU»; or. consmUi in radpt ./ UU«-> bewrixt tKt rtmn^ert tatimmt in /cr«- ^ tka 
from vkich they present the foUomng ettracU t — ^ 


“ My mother has suffered eight years from the 
harvest asthma. The recurrence of this three- 
months' agony every year must soon wear her out. 
»Jonas Whitcomb's Asthma Kemedy ’ arrested tho 
terrible disease, and has kept it off for the whole sea¬ 
son, to the great joy of the family.” -- Rev. JOS. E. 
ROY Chicago Agent of the American Home Mission¬ 
ary ^iety, to the ATeio York ladependenL 


“ No one could ever have been a greater saSermi 
than I have been. But after taking the ‘AathcM 
Remedv ’ I call myself n well man. ’—W. Oh, 
BROWN, Toledo, O. 


“T have derived very great 
Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy.’ ” — G. F. OSBORNE, 
President Neptnne insurance Co,, Boston, Mass. 


“ Tho effect of the ‘ Remedy ’ was truly wonderful 
in relieving mv wife from this painful disease. 1 have 
not the slightest doubt but that it will effect a com¬ 
plete cure.’“—DAVID MORROW, LivEanoM, Pa. 


** One of the best medicines in use.” — FRANK fC' 
CROSS, Apothecary, Havemill, Mass. 




*' Have had the Asthma forty-seven yean, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

An Illustrated Magazine 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


VoL. V. SEPTEMBER, 1869. No. IX. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW WE ASTONISHED THE RIVERMOUTHIANS. 



AILOR BEN’S arrival partly drove the New 
Orleans project from my brain. Besides, there 
was just then a certain movement on foot by 
the Centipede Club which helped to engross 
my attention. 

Pepper Whitcomb took the Captain’s veto 
philosophically, observing that he thought from 
the first the governor would n’t let me go. I 
don’t think Pepper was quite honest in that 
But to the subject in hand. 

Among the few changes that have taken place 
in Rivermouth during the past twenty years 
there is one which I regret. I lament the re¬ 
moval of all those varnished iron cannon which 
used to do duty as posts at the corners of 
streets leading from the river. They were 
quaintly ornamental, each set upon end with 
a solid shot soldered into its mouth, and gave 
to that part of the town a picturesqueness very 
poorly atoned for by the conventional wooden 
stakes that have deposed them. 

These guns (“ old sogers ” the boys called 
them) had their story, like everything else in Rivermouth. When that 
everlasting last war — the war of 1812, I mean — came to an end, all the 
brigs, schooners, and barks fitted out at this port as privateers were as 
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eager to get rid of their useless twelve-pounders and swivels as they had 
previously been to obtain them. Many of the pieces had cost large siuns, 
and now they were little better than so much crude iron, — not so good, in 
fact, for they were clumsy things to break up and melt over. The govern¬ 
ment didn’t want them; private citizens didn’t want them; they were a 
drug in the market. 

But there was one man, ridiculous beyond his generation, who got it into 
his head that a fortune was to be made out of these same guns. To buy 
them all, to hold on to them until war was declared again (as he had no 
doubt it would be in a few months), and then sell out at fabulous prices, — 
this was the daring idea that addled the pate of Silas Trefethen, “ Dealer in 
E. & W. I. Goods and Groceries,” as the faded sign over his shop-door 
informed the public. 

Silas went shrewdly to work, buying up every old cannon he could lay 
hands on. His back-yard was soon crowded with broken-down gun-car- 
rigges, and his barn with guns, like an arsenal. When Silas’s purpose got 
wind it was astonishing how valuable that thing became which just now was 
worth nothing at all 

“ Ha, ha! ” thought Silas; ‘‘ somebody else is tryin’ tu git control of the 
market But I guess I’ve got the start of himP 

So he went on buying and buying, oftentimes paying double the original 
price of the article. People in the neighboring towns collected all the worth¬ 
less ordnance they could find, and sent it by the cart-load to Rivermouth. 

When his barn was fixU, Silas began piling the rubbish in his cellar, then 
in his parlor. He mortgaged the stock of his grocery-store, mortgaged his 
house, his bam, his horse, and would have mortgaged himself, if any one 
would have taken him as security, in order to carry on the grand speculation. 
He was a ruined man, and as happy as a lark. 

Surely poor Silas was cracked, like the majority of his own cannon. More 
or less crazy he must have been always. Years before this he purchased an 
elegant rosewood coffin, and kept it in one of the spare rooms in his resi¬ 
dence. He even had his name engraved on the silver-plate, leaving a blank 
after the word “ Died.” 

The blank was filled up in due time, and well it was for Silas that he 
secured so stylish a coffin in his opulent days, for when he died his worldly 
wealth would not have bought him a pine box, to say nothing of rosewood. 
He never gave up expecting a war with Great Britain. Hopeful and radiant 
to the last, his dying words were, England — war—few days—great 
profits ! 

It was that sweet old lady. Dame Jocelyn, who told me the story of Silas 
Trefethen; for these things happened long before my day. Silas died in 
1817. 

At Trefethen’s death his unique collection came under the auctioneer’s 
hammer.^ Some of the larger guns were sold to the town, and planted at the 
comers of divers streets ; others went off to the iron-foundry; the balance, 
numbering twelve, were dumped down on a deserted wharf at the foot of 
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Anchor Lane, where, summer after summer, they rested at their ease in the 
grass and fungi, pelted in autumn by the rain, and annually buried by the 
winter snow. It is with these twelve guns that our story has to deal. 

The wharf where they reposed was shut off from the street by a high 
fence, — a silent, dreamy old wharf, covered with strange weeds and mosses. 
On account of its seclusion and the good fishing it afforded, it was much fre¬ 
quented by us boys. 

Xhere we met many an afternoon to throw out our lines, or play leap-frog 
among the rusty cannon. They were famous fellows in our eyes. What a 
racket they had made in the heyday of their unchastened youth! What 
stories they might tell now, if their pufiy metallic lips could only speak! 
Once they were lively talkers enough ; but there the grim sea-dogs lay, silent 
and forlorn in spite of all their former growlings. 

They always seemed to me like a lot of venerable disabled tars, stretched 
out on a lawn in front of a hospital, gazing seaward, and mutely lamenting 
their lost youth. 

But once more they were destined to lift up their dolorous voices, — once 
more ere they keeled over and lay speechless for all time. And this is how 
it befelL 

Jack Harris, Charley Marden, Harry Blake, and m3rself were fishing off 
the grass-grown wharf one afternoon, when a thought flashed uf)on me like 
an inspiration. 

“ I say, boys I ” I cried, hauling in my line hand over hand, “ I *ve got 
something! ” 

What does it pull like, youngster ? ” asked Harris, looking down at the 
taut line and expecting to see a big perch at last. 

" O, nothing in the fish way,” I returned, laughing; “ it *s about the old 
gims.” 

^ What about them ? ” 

^ I was thinking what jolly fun it would be to set one of the old sogers on 
his legs and serve him out a ration of gunpowder.” 

Up came the three lines in a jiffy. An enterprise better suited to the 
disposition of my companions could not have been proposed. 

In a short time we had one of the smaller cannon over on its back and 
were busy scraping the green rust from the touch-hole. The mould had 
spiked the gun so effectually, that for a while we fancied we should have to 
give up our attempt to resuscitate the old soger. 

“ A long gimlet would clear it out,” said Charley Marden, “ if we only had 
one.” 

I looked to see if Sailor Ben’s flag was flying at the cabin door, for he 
always took in the colors when he went off fishing. 

" When you want to know if the Admiral’s abroad, jest cast an eye to the 
buntin’, my hearties,” says Sailor Ben. 

Sometimes in a jocose mood he called himself the Admiral, and I am sure 
he deserved to be one. The Admiral’s flag was flying, and I soon procured 
a gimlet from his carefully kept tool-chest 
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Before long we had the gun in working order. A newspaper lashed to 
the end of a lath served as a swab to dust out the bore. Jack Harris blew 
through the touch-hole and pronounced all clear. 

Seeing our task accomplished so easily, we turned our attention to the 
other guns, which lay in all sorts of postures- in the rank grass. Borrowing 
a rope from Sailor Ben, we managed with immense labor to drag the heavy 
pieces into position and place a brick under each muzzle to give it the proper 
elevation. When we beheld them all in a row, like a regular battery, we 
simultaneously conceived an idea, the magnitude of which struck us dumb 
for a moment 

Our first intention was to load and fire a single gun. How feeble and 
insignificant was such a plan compared to that which now sent the light 
dancing into our eyes! 

“ What could we have been thinking of? ” cried Jack Harris. “ We ’ll 
give ’em a broadside, to be sure, if we die for it! ” 

We turned to with a will, and before nightfall had nearly half the battery 
overhauled and ready for service. To keep the artillery dry we stuffed wads 
of loose hemp into the muzzles, and fitted wooden pegs to the touch-holes. 

At recess the next noon the Centipedes met in a corner of the school- 
yard to talk over the proposed lark. The original projectors, though they 
would have liked to keep the thing secret, were obliged to make a club mat¬ 
ter of it, inasmuch as funds were required for ammunition. There had been 
no recent drain on the treasury, and the society could well afford to spend a 
few dollars in so notable an undertaking. 

It was unanimously agreed that the plan should be carried out in the 
handsomest manner, and a subscription to that end was taken on the spot 
Several of the Centipedes had n’t a cent, excepting the one strung around 
their necks; others, however, were richer. I chanced to have a dollar, and 
it went into the cap quicker than lightning. When the club, in view of my 
munificence, voted to name the guns Bailey’s Battery I was prouder than I 
have ever been since over anything. 

The money thus raised, added to that already in the treasury, amounted to 
nine dollars, — a fortune in those days ; but not more than we had use for. 
This sum was divided into twelve parts, for it would not do for one boy to 
buy all the powder, nor even for us all to make our purchases at the same 
place. That would excite suspicion at any time, particularly at a period so 
remote from the Fourth of July. 

There were only three stores in town licensed to sell powder ; that gave 
each store four customers. Not to run the slightest risk of remark, one boy 
bought his powder on Monday, the next boy on Tuesday, and so on until 
the requisite quantity was in our possession. This we put into a keg and 
carefully hid in a dry spot on the wharf. 

Our next step was to finish cleaning the guns, which occupied two after¬ 
noons, for several of the old sogers were in a very congested state indeed. 
Having completed the task, we came upon a difficulty. To set off the bat¬ 
tery by daylight was out of the question; it must be done at night; it must 
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be done with fuses, for no doubt the neighbors would turn out after the 
first two or three shots, and it would not pay to be caught in the vicinity. 

Who knew anything about fuses? Who could arrange it so the guns 
would go off one after the other, with an interval of a minute or so between ? 

Theoretically we knew that a minute-fuse lasted a minute; double the 
quantity, two minutes ; but practically we were at a stand-still. There was 
but one person who could help us in this extremity, — Sailor Ben. To me 
was assigned the duty of obtaining what information I could from the ex¬ 
gunner, it being left to my discretion whether or not to intrust him with 
our secret 

So one evening I dropped into the cabin and artfully turned the conversa¬ 
tion to fuses in general, and then to particular fuses, but without getting 
much out of the old boy, who was busy making a twine hammock. Finally, 
I was forced to divulge the whole plot 

The Admiral had a sailor’s love for a joke, and entered at once and heart¬ 
ily into our scheme. He volunteered to prepare the fuses himself, and I left 
the labor in his hands, having bound him by several extraordinary oaths — 
such as “ Hope-I-may-die ” and “ Shiver-my-timbers” — not to betray us, 
come what would. 

This was Monday evening. On Wednesday the fuses were ready. That 
night we were to unmuzzle Bailey’s Battery. Mr. Grimshaw saw that some¬ 
thing was wrong somewhere, for we were restless and absent-minded in the 
classes, and the best of us came to grief before the morning session was 
over. When Mr. Grimshaw announced “ Guy Fawkes ” as the subject for 
our next composition, you might have knocked down the Mystic Twelve 
with a feather. 

The coincidence was certainly curious, but when a man has committed, or 
is about to commit, an offence, a hundred trifles, which would pass unno¬ 
ticed at another time, seem to point at him with convicting fingfers. No 
doubt Guy Fawkes himself received many a start after he had got his wicked 
kegs of gunpowder neatly piled up under the House of Lords. 

Wednesday, as I have mentioned, was a half-holiday, and the Centipedes 
assembled in my barn to decide on the final arrangements. These were as 
simple as could be. As the fuses were connected, it needed but one person 
to fire the train. Hereupon arose a discussion as to who was the proper 
person. Some argued that I ought to apply the match, the battery being 
christened after me, and the main idea, moreover, being mine. Others ad¬ 
vocated the claim of Phil Adams as the oldest boy. At last we drew lots for 
. the post of honor. 

Twelve slips of folded paper, upon one of which was written “ Thou art 
the man,” were placed in a quart measure, and thoroughly shaken; then 
each member stepped up and lifted out his destiny. At a given signal we 
opened our billets. “ Thou art the man,” said the slip of paper trembling in 
my fingers. The sweets and anxieties of a leader were mine the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Directly after twilight set in Phil Adams stole down to the wharf and 
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fixed the fuses to the guns, la)ring a train of powder from the principal fuse 
to the fence, through a chink of which I was to drop the match at mid¬ 
night 

At ten o’clock Rivermouth goes to bed. 

At eleven o’clock Rivermouth is as quiet as a country churchyard. 

At twelve o’clock there is nothing left with which to compare the stillness 
that broods over the little seaport 

In the midst of this stillness I arose and glided out of the house like a 
phantom bent on an evil errand; like a phantom I flitted through the silent 
street, hardly drawing breath until I knelt down beside the fence at the 
appointed place. 

Pausing a moment for my heart to stop thumping, I lighted the match 
and shielded it with both hands until it was well under way, and then 
dropped the blazing splinter on the slender thread of gunpowder. 

A noiseless flash instantly followed, and all was dark again. I peeped 
through the crevice in the fence, and saw the main fuse spitting out sparks 
like a conjurer. Assured that the train had not failed, I took to my heels, 
fearful lest the fuse might burn more rapidly than we calculated, and cause 
an explosion before I could get home. This, luckily, did not happen. 
There’s a special Providence that watches over idiots, drunken men, and 
boys. 

I dodged the ceremony of undressing by plunging into bed, jacket, boots, 
and all. I am not sure I took off my cap; but I know that I had hardly 
pulled the coverlid over me, when “ Boom 1 ” sotmded the first gun of Bai¬ 
ley’s Battery. 

I lay as still as a mouse. In less than two minutes there was another 
burst of thunder, and then another. The third gun was a tremendous fel¬ 
low and fairly shook the house. 

The tbwn was waking up. Windows were thrown open here and there 
and people called to each other across the streets asking what thit firing 
was for. 

“ Boom ! ” went gun number four. 

I sprung out of bed and tore off my jacket, for I heard the Captain feeling 
his way along the wall to my chamber. I was half undressed by the time 
he found the knob of the door. 

“ I say, sir,” I cried, “ do you hear those guns ? ” 

“Not being deaf, I do,” said the Captain, a little tartly,—any reflection 
on his hearing always nettled him; “ but what on earth they are for I can’t 
conceive. You had better get up and dress yourself.” 

“ I’m nearly dressed, sir.” 

“ Boom ! boom ! ” — two of the guns had gone off together. 

The door of Miss Abigail’s bedroom opened hastily, and that pink of 
maidenly propriety stepped out into the hall in her night-gown, — the only 
indecorous thing I ever knew her to do. She held a lighted candle in her 
hand and looked like a very aged Lady Macbeth. 

“ O Dan’el, this is dreadful I What do you suppose it means ? ” 
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“ I really can’t suppose,” said the Captain, rubbing his ear; “ but I guess 
it’s over now.” 

“ Boom ! ” said Bailey’s Battery. 

Rivermouth was wide awake now, and half the male population were in the 
streets, running different ways, for the firing seemed to proceed from oppo¬ 
site points of the town. Everybody waylaid everybody else with questions ; 
but as no one knew what was the occasion of the tumult, people who were 
not usually nervous began to be oppressed by the mystery. 

Some thought the town was being bombarded; some thought the world 
was coming to an end, as the pious and ingenious Mr! Miller had predicted it 
would; but those who could n’t form any theory whatever were the most 
perplexed. 

In the mean while Bailey’s Battery bellowed away at regular intervals. The 
greatest confusion reigned everywhere by this time. People with lanterns 
rushed hither and thither. The town-watch had turned out to a man, and 
marched off, in admirable order, in the wrong direction. Discovering their 
mistake, they retraced their steps, and got down to the wharf just as the 
last cannon belched forth its lightning. 

A dense cloud of sulphurous smoke floated over Anchor Lane, obscuring 
the starlight. Two or three hundred people, in various stages of excite¬ 
ment, crowded about the upper end of the wharf, not liking to advance far¬ 
ther until they were satisfied that the explosions were over. A board was 
here and there blown from the fence, and through the openings thus afforded 
a few of the more daring spirits at length ventured to crawl. 

The cause of the racket soon transpired. A suspicion that they had been 
sold gradually dawned on the Rivermouthians. Many were exceedingly in¬ 
dignant, and declared that no penalty was severe enough for those concerned 
in such a prank; others — and these were the very people who had been 
terrified nearly out of their wits — had the assurance to laugh, saying that 
they knew all along it was only a trick. 

The town-watch boldly took possession of the ground, and the crowd 
began to disperse. Knots of gossips lingered here and there near the place, 
indulging in vain surmises as to who the invisible gunners could be. 

There was no more noise that night, but many a timid person lay awake 
expecting a renewal of the mysterious cannonading. The Oldest Inhabitant 
refused to go to bed on any terms, but persisted in sitting up in a rocking- 
chair, with his hat and mittens on, until daybreak. 

I thought I should never get to sleep. The moment I drifted off in a 
doze I fell to laughing and woke myself up. But towards morning slumber 
overtook me, and I had a series of disagreeable dreams, in one of which I 
was waited upon by the ghost of Silas Trefethen with an exorbitant bill for 
the use of his guns. In another, I was dragged before a court-martial and 
sentenced by Sailor Ben, in a frizzled wig and three-cornered cocked hat, 
to be shot to death by Bailey’s Battery, — a sentence which Sailor Ben was 
about to execute with his own hand, when I suddenly opened my eyes and 
found the sunshine lying pleasantly across my face. I tell you I was glad! 
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That unaccountable fascination which leads the guilty to hover about the 
spot where his crime was committed drew me down to the w'harf as soon as 
I was dressed. Phil Adams, Jack Harris, and others of the conspirators 
were already there, examining with a mingled feeling of curiosity and appre¬ 
hension the havoc accomplished by the battery. 

The fence was badly shattered and the ground ploughed up for several 
yards round the place where the guns formerly lay, — formerly lay, for 
now they were scattered every which way. There was scarcely a gun 
that hadn’t bursted. Here was one ripped open from muzzle to breech, 
and there was another with its mouth blown into the shape of a trump>et. 
Three of the guns had disappeared bodily, but on looking over the edge of 
the wharf we saw them standing on end in the tide-mud. They had popped 
overboard in their excitement. 




“ I tell you what, fellows,” whispered Phil Adams, “ it is lucky we did n’t 
try to touch ’em off with punk. They’d have blown us all to flinders.” 

The destruction of Bailey’s Battery was not, unfortunately, the only catas¬ 
trophe. A fragment of one of the cannon had carried away the chimney of 
Sailor Ben’s cabin. He was very mad at first, but having prepared the fuse 
himself he did n’t dare complain openly. 

“ I’d have taken a reef in the blessed stove-pipe,” said the Admiral, 
gazing ruefully at the smashed chimney, “ if I had known as how the Flag¬ 
ship was agoin’ to be under fire.” 
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The next day he rigged out an iron funnel, which, being in sections, could 
be detached and taken in at a moment’s notice. On the whole, I think he 
inwardly gloated over the demolition of his brick chimney. The stove-pipe 
was a great deal more ship-shape. 

The town was not so easily appeased. The selectmen determined to make 
an example of the guilty parties, and offered a reward for their arrest, hold¬ 
ing out a promise of pardon to any one of the offenders who would furnish 
information against the rest But there were no faint hearts among the 
Centipedes. Suspicion rested for a while on several persons, — on the sol¬ 
diers at the fort; on a crazy fellow, known about town as “ Bottle-Nose ”; 
and at last on Sailor Ben. 

“ Shiver my timbers ! ” cries that deeply injured individual " Do you sup¬ 
pose, sir, as I have lived to sixty year, an’ ain’t got no more sense than to go 
for to blaze away at my own upper riggin’ ? It does n’t stand to reason.” 

It certainly did not seem probable that Mr. Watson would maliciously 
knock over his own chimney, and Lawyer Scratch, who had the case in 
hand, bowed himself out of the Admiral’s cabin convinced that the right 
man had not been discovered. 

People living by the sea are always more or less superstitious. Stories 
of spectre ships and mysterious beacons, that lure vessels out of their course 
and wreck them on unknown reefs, were among the stock legends of River- 
mouth ; and not a few people in the town were ready to attribute the firing 
of those guns to some supernatural agency. The Oldest Inhabitant remem¬ 
bered that when he was a boy a dim-looking sort of schooner hove to in the 
offing one foggy afternoon, fired off a single gun that did n’t make any re¬ 
port, and then crumbled to nothing, spar, mast, and hulk, like a piece of 
burnt paper. 

The authorities, however, were of the opinion that human hands had 
something to do with the explosions, and they resorted to deep-laid strate- 
gems to get hold of the said hands. One of their traps came very near 
catching us. They artfully caused an old brass field-piece to be left on a 
wharf near the scene of our late operations. Nothing in the world but the 
lack of money to buy powder saved us from falling into the clutches of the 
two watchmen who lay secreted for a week in a neighboring sail-loft. 

It was many a day before the midnight bombardment ceased to be the 
town-talk. The trick was so audacious and on so grand a scale that nobody 
thought for an instant of connecting us lads with it. Suspicion at length 
grew weary of lighting on the wrong person, and as conjecture — like the 
physicians in the epitaph — was in vain, the Rivermouthians gave up the 
idea of finding out who had astonished them. 

They never did find out, and never will, uqjess they read this veracious 
history. If the selectmen are still disposed to punish the malefactors, I 
can supply Lawyer Scratch with evidence enough to convict Pepper Whit¬ 
comb, Phil Adams, Charley Marden, and the other honorable members of 
the Centipede Club. But really I don’t think it would pay now. 

T. B. Aldrich. 
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ABOUT HUMMING-BIRDS. 



A ll the 
readers 
of Our Young 
Folks must re¬ 
member Mrs. 

Stowe’s char¬ 
ming sketch 
of Hum the 
Son of Buz, 
which appear¬ 
ed in its first 
number. It 
was an inter¬ 
esting account of the peculiar habits of a 
young Ruby-throated Humming-Bird, for 
several weeks her petted companion. Some 
novel facts in regard to the food and man¬ 
ner of life of these tiny specimens of bird- 
kind were there presented with a freshness 
that gave them great interest. We shall 
endeavor to give a general account of this 
wonderfully beautiful family of birds, al¬ 
though we cannot hope to invest it with an 
equal charm. 

No birds are so universally attractive as 
the Humming-Birds. They are the smallest 
in size, the most brilliantly beautiful in plu¬ 
mage, and have the most numerous varieties 
of any of the feathered families. They are 
found nowhere except in the New World, 
but here they may be met with anywhere, 
fi*om the Falkland Islands of South Amer¬ 
ica almost to Greenland in North America. 

They are most abundant in the warmer 
portions of the continent, especially in the 
West India Islands and in Central America and the northern states of South 
America. 

More than three hundred different kinds of Humming-Birds have been 
already described, and our best-informed naturalists believe that not less 
than four hundred exist So far as men of science have studied their 
habits, it has been found that all these different varieties have very nearly 
the same peculiarities, modified chiefly by the differences in their places of 
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residence. Some Humming-Birds, like our common Ruby-throat, are found 
scattered over a very large extent of country. This variety occurs in all 
the United States, and as far north as the Arctic regions; other kinds are 
found only in small lonely islands. Some Humming-Birds remain all the 
year in the same localities; others only visit certain parts of America during 
the warm season. 

The food of Humming-Birds is now known to consist almost entirely of 
insects. They were once supposed to subsist chiefly on the sweets they 
obtained from honey-bearing flowers, and in confinement they have been 
made to live partly upon sweetened water; but the honey of plants is not 
alone their natural food, and is insufficient for them. 

In order to obtain its insect-food the Humming-Bird is provided with a 
tongue of very peculiar structure, the anterior portions of which are made 
up of two long and hollow thread-like tubes. These unite behind and are 
closed at the end, as represented, magnified, in the figures below. This 

C 


forked and hollow tongue the bird thrusts in and out of the tube-shaped 
flowers with the rapidity of a flash, and captures the minute insects lodged 
in their depths. 

These tiny birds are adorned with more brilliant plumage than any other 
family of the whole feathered tribe. It is impossible to give our young read¬ 
ers any adequate description of the beauty and variety of the bright colors 
of nearly all Humming-Birds. These colors excite wonder and admiration, 
even when prepared for exhibition in ornithological collections; but when 
living the brilliancy of their colors is fiir greater than when dead. 

Travellers who have seen them flitting about like beams of variously tinted 
light in the dark green woods of their native forests tell us they know noth¬ 
ing in nature that can be compared with them. Even the colors of the 
topaz, the emerald, the ruby, and the amethyst, to which the bright tints of 
the Humming-Birds have been likened, pale in the comparison. The vari¬ 
ous hues of all these gems are often seen combined in the plumage of the 
same bird, now one appearing and now another, with the changes of light 
and shade. 

Without attempting to give a learned account of the different classes 
into which naturalists now divide Humming-Birds, we will mention only a 
few of the more marked differences which distinguish them. Some have 
perfectly straight bills; others have bills very much curved. These are 
nearly all tropical varieties, living the year round in the same climate. A 
few varieties have bills which curve upwards in a very singular manner, — 
an admirable adaptation for reaching up into flowers growing in the forms 
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of pendent tubes or bells. Formerly all Humming-Birds were divided into 
two classes, — those with straight bills and those with curved bills. But later 
writers have subdivided the straight-billed into two classes and the curved¬ 
billed into three. The first two are those with short rounded tail-feathers, 
and those with very long and forked tails. These are all or nearly all birds 


» 

of temperate climates, migrating from them in the colder season. The three 
varieties of the curved-billed birds are those with long centre tail-feathers, 
those with curious sabre-like wing-feathers and rounded tails, and those with 
very short tails and very much rounded bills. 

In the tropical regions of America Humming-Birds in great number and 
variety swarm throughout the forests. In other portions of the same 
country, where the forests have been cut down and the land tilled, the Hum¬ 
ming-Birds equally abound, and seem to delight in the society of man. As 
we recede from the warm regions their numbers decrease. Some are found 
in very high northern latitudes, others in equally far southern regions, while 
others seem to prefer high mountains, where the temperature is quite low. 
We have the nest of a South American Humming-Bird, which the late Cap¬ 
tain Couthouy found on the eastern slope of Mount Pichincha, at a height 
of ten thousand five hundred feet Another traveller met with Humming- 
Birds fiying about in a snow-storm near the Straits of Magellan. 
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The habits of all Humming-Birds are so very nearly alike that a descrip¬ 
tion of the peculiarities of one will serve for them all. They are almost 
always on the wing, moving with great rapidity and ease. They flit about 
in short, quick flights. Like flashes of light they dart now this way and now 
that Their wings are so constructed as to give them the power of hovering 
over a flower and keeping themselves in this position a long time; some 
writers say, for hours. 

Their boldness and intrepidity is surprising in birds so small. They do 
not hesitate to attack birds greatly their superiors in strength that approach 
too near their nests, or even to fly in the face of any intruder when they 
have young. This boldness and anxiety is often fatal, betraying their nests 
to the naturalist seeking them for his collection. 

The nests of Humming-Birds are built with exquisite delicacy, of soft 
materials, and are warm, compact, and strong. They are placed on the hori¬ 
zontal branches of trees, a few feet from the ground, and are usually made 
of silky vegetable down. Over this they fasten, with their saliva, a strong 
covering of gray moss. This appears to be an instinctive endeavor to con¬ 
ceal their nest by making it resemble the moss-covered limb on which it is 
built It is a curious fact that often this mossy covering is not put on until 
after the female has occupied the nest, her mate busying himself with com¬ 
pleting the moss-work while she is sitting upon her eggs. 

But the nests of Humming-Birds are not alike. Some vary in their mate¬ 
rials, others in their shape. One kind builds a hanging nest under a large 
leaf. It is curiously wrought of spiders* webs, and has its opening under¬ 
neath. The smallest known bird of this family is found in the island of 
Jamaica. It is only two inches long, and its outstretched wings are only 
three inches across. Its nest is not larger than a thimble, and is woven of 
spiders* threads and silk and covered on the outside with fine moss. The 
eggs are very small, looking like little white homoeopathic pills. The Hum- 
ming-Bird*s eggs are always white, and only two in number. 

Many attempts have been made to domesticate Humming-Birds, but these 
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The habits of all Humming-Birds are so very nearly alike that a descrip¬ 
tion of the peculiarities of one will serve for them all. They are almost 
always on the wing, moving with great rapidity and ease. They flit about 
in short, quick flights. Like flashes of light they dart now this way and now 
that Their wings are so constructed as to give them the power of hovering 
over a flower and keeping themselves in this position a long time; some 
writers say, for hours. 

Their boldness and intrepidity is surprising in birds so small. They do 
not hesitate to attack birds greatly their superiors in strength that approach 
too near their nests, or even to fly in the face of any intruder when they 
have young. This boldness and anxiety is often fatal, betraying their nests 
to the naturalist seeking them for his collection. 

The nests of Humming-Birds are built with exquisite delicacy, of soft 
materials, and are warm, compact, and strong. They are placed on the hori- 
^ntal branches of trees, a few feet from the ground, and are usually made 
of silky vegetable down. Over this they fasten, with their saliva, a strong 
covering of gray moss. This appears to be an instinctive endeavor to con¬ 
ceal their nest by making it resemble the moss-covered limb on which it is 
built. It is a curious fact that often this mossy covering is not put on until 
after the female has occupied the nest, her mate busying himself with com¬ 
pleting the moss-work while she is sitting upon her eggs. 

But the nests of Humming-Birds are not alike. Some vary in their mate¬ 
rials, others in their shape. One kind builds a hanging nest under a large 
leaf. It is curiously wrought of spiders’ webs, and has its opening under¬ 
neath. The smallest known bird of this family is found in the island of 
Jamaica. It is only two inches long, and its outstretched wings are only 
three inches across. Its nest is not larger than a thimble, and is woven of 
spiders’ threads and silk and covered on the outside with fine moss. The 
eggs are very small, looking like little white homoeopathic pills. The Hum¬ 
ming-Bird’s eggs are always white, and only two in number. 

Many attempts have been made to domesticate Humming-Birds, but these 
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have been only partially successful. The birds have soon died, probably 
from change of diet, or from inability to endure the extremes of cold and 
heat If a substitute for their natural food could be found, they would prob¬ 
ably live and thrive in confinement, and become very tame and familiar. 

Several instances are known of their being kept in this manner, and in every 
case they have been, like Mrs. Stowe’s pet, very docile and affectionate. 
A young Englishman, as he was about to sail from Jamaica, caught a Mango 
Humming-Bird on her nest, and, cutting off the twig on which the latter was 
built, brought nest, eggs, and parent on board. The bird was fed with honey 
and water, became tame, and hatched out two young birds during the pas¬ 
sage. The mother died, but the young birds were brought to England, and 
were for some weeks in the possession of Lady Hammond, readily taking 
honey from her lips. One of them lived two months after its arrival. 

Within the limits of the United States seven different kinds of Humming- 
Birds are found, though two of them are very rare and may not belong here. 
These are the Black-tkroated or Mango Humming-Bird^ one of the curved¬ 
billed or tropical forms. This is a common West-Indian variety, and is only 
found in our most southern State, Florida, and rarely there. Its plumage is 
resplendent with a metallic lustre of green and gold. 

The common Ruby-throat is familiar to us all. 

The Black-chinned Humming-Bird of California is similar to our com¬ 
mon variety. 

The Red-backed Humming-Bird is the most common kind in the States 
cgi the Pacific, and is found firom the Gulf of California to Nootka Sound. 
It is very prettily marked, but is not a brilliant bird, having very little lustre 
in its plumage. 

The Broad-tailed Humming-Bird v& only found in Texas, and is also very 
much like the common Ruby-throat, 

Our most beautiful variety, the Anna Humming-Bird^ —so called in honor 
of Anna, Duchess of Rivoli, a lady greatly distinguished for her love of 
natural history, — is very abundant in California. Its entire head, neck, 
and throat are covered with feathers of a bright metallic amethystine red 
color. One other variety, with no common name, about which little is known, 
has been found on the southern borders of California. It most resembles 
the Anna Humming-Bird. 

T, M, Brewer. 
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AT CROQUET, 


O VER the way, 

Day after day, 

I sit in my window 
And watch the croquet 

I know there a blue 
And a yellow ball too. 

Yet I see but the pink. 
Whatever I do. 

For (prithee take care. 
Little bird in the air. 

Not to tell!) there was never 
A face so hir 

As I see bending over 
The grass and the clover, 
To bring this pink ball 
Out safely a rover. 


Her aim is so true, 

Look out, silly Blue, 

There *s a light little foot, — 
All is over with you. 

And a laugh of such glee 
Ripples over to me,— 

Ah, wondrously glad 
Must little Pink be 1 

So over the way, 

Day after day. 

As I sit in my window 
And watch the croquet, 

I think and I think, 

Would gay little Pink, 

If I were poor Blue, 

Send me off in a wink ? 


L. G. IV. 




DISCOVERY OF THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. 

I HAVE to begin with a love story, which is so strange and romantic 
that it was long supposed to be a fiction. But it turns out to be true. 
More than four hundred years ago—a century, almost, before the discovery 
of America—a young Englishman named Ro^rt Machin fell in love with a 
nobleman’s beautiful daughter. He courted her and won her affections. 
He was a young man of respectable family, but of a rank so inferior to that 
of the young lady whom he loved, that her parents could not think of per¬ 
mitting her to marry him. The lover, however, was known to be resolute 
and brave, and there was some danger of his carrying her off from her 
Other’s castle. So the nobleman laid the matter before the king, who had 
poor Robert Machin put in prison, and promised to keep him there until 
the lady should be safely married. Her parents lost no time in marrying 
her to Lord D’Arfet, and he, as soon as the nuptial knot was tied, took her 
with him to his country-seat near the fomous seaport of Bristol. 

They then thought the young lady perfectly safe, and Robert Machin was 
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set free. But as he was a young fellow of high spirit, he was angry at 
his unjust confinement, and being still in love with the lady, he set on foot 
a plan to gratify at once his revenge and his passion. To Bristol he went, 
with some of his friends, who felt that he had been badly treated, and wero 
determined to help him. One of them, putting on the dress and manners 
of a servant, obtained employment as groom in the family of Lord D’Arfet, 
and it thus became part of his duty to attend Lady D*Arfet when she rode 
out into the country on horseback. 

Robert Machin, meanwhile, got ready a small vessel, on board of whicH 
he went The gentleman groom, obtaining an interview with Lady D’Arfet 
when no one was within hearing, told her all about her lover’s plan, which 
was to take her with him in the vessel and sail away for France, where they 
would live happily together all their lives. The lady, who had been so cru¬ 
elly separated from her lover and forced to marry another man, willingly con¬ 
sented, and nothing remained but to carry the scheme into execution. 

On the day appointed, early in the afternoon, she ordered her horse to be 
saddled, and told her groom to get ready to attend her, as she was going 
alone. She mounted her horse and rode toward the banks of the river 
Avon, near where it enters the Severn. At a certain spot on the shore a 
small boat was waiting. The lady and groom dismounted, fastened their 
horses to a tree, entered the boat, and were conveyed bn board the vessel, 
where the lovers had a joyful meeting after their long separation. The 
anchor was instantly hoisted; the vessel dropped down the stream into the 
broad Severn; and, spreading all her sails, was soon beyond sight and pur¬ 
suit in the Bristol Channel 

If you look at the map of Europe you will see that these lovers, in order 
to clear Land’s End, had to go a good way out into the ocean, and then 
turn again toward the east to get into the English Channel, and so land on 
the coast of France. If all had gone well, they ought to have made a French 
port in about fifty hours. But they were destined never to see fair France. 

In the night the wind rose. It increased to a tempest, which blew them far 
out into the Atlantic. When the day dawned they found themselves in the 
midst of a tempestuous ocean, out of sight of land, and with no pilot on 
board who knew enough of navigation to guide the ship toward a port It 
is not likely that they had so much as a compass on board, for compasses 
were not then in general use, and every vessel kept as close to the shore as 
possible. 

All day the tempest raged. The wind came out of the northeast, and 
therefore blew them toward the southwest, past the Scilly Isles, past the 
jutting northwest corner of France, and down past the Bay of Biscay. Day 
after day they could only scud before the wind, and they were driven down 
by Spain, past the long line of the Portuguese coast, and still farther south, 
until they were oflF the unknown coast of Africa. For thirteen days they 
were driven before this merciless gale. But at last it died away, and they 
tossed about all one night on those great waves which continue to heave 
long after a storm has subsided. 
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The morning of the fourteenth day dawned. Away toward the south the 
sailors fancied they saw a low dark line upon the sea that looked like land. 
The sun rose. It was land! Trees were soon discerned, and several kinds 
of birds which they had never seen before came from the land and perched 
in the rigging without showing any fear. 

As soon as they were near enough, a boat was hoisted out, and several 
of the adventurers went on shore, wondering what country this could be, 
and doubtless not without fear that they might have come to the land of the 
infidels, and might be made slaves. When they stepped on shore, a beauti¬ 
ful prospect opened before them, of hills and valle3r8, of dense forests, and 
streams of fi^h water* No inhabitants appeared, and no animals except 
such as were small and harmless. 

Returning on board the vessel, the sailors gave such a favorable account 
of the land that the lovers too came on shore. Walking into the interior, 
they came at last to a pleasant hill, upon the summit of which there was a 
large and most beautiful tree, afibrding delicious shade from the heat of the 
sun. The spot was so agreeable that they determined to live there for a 
while, and rest after the fatigues and terrors of their vo3rage. So they cut 
large boughs from the tree, and made some bowers in vduch they slept at 
night In the daytime they roamed about the country, observing its curi¬ 
ous trees, plants, stones, birds, and insects, always wondering where 
were, and to whom this curious and beautiful land belonged. Part of the 
company, especially the sailors, continued to live on board the vessel, while 
the lovers and their firiends remained on shore. 

Three days passed pleasantly enough. In the afternoon of the third day 
a gale sprung up from the northeast, which increased during the n^ht 
When the lovers and their friends rose in the morning you may be sure 
they looked most anxiously to see how it had fored with their little vessel, 
upon which depended their only chance of ever again living in a Christian 
land. 

She was gone I The storm had driven her from her anchorage, and no 
trace of her could be seen on the ocean, which was covered with white- 
crested waves. 

It was a terrible blow. The poor lady, whose health had been shattered 
by the agonizing perils of the voyage, upon seeing herself cut off forever 
from home and country and firiends, was struck dumb with horror. In three 
days she breathed her last, and they buried her under the beautiful tree. 

Robert Machin could not be comforted. He lingered five days, and then 
died, beseeching his comrades to bury his body in the same grave with hers. 
His last request was complied with, and over the grave of the lovers was 
set up a large wooden cross, and near by an inscription was placed which 
gave an account of their coming to this unknown land, and concluded with a 
prayer, addressed to any Christians who might ever come to the spot, ask¬ 
ing them to build a church upon that hill, and dedicate it to Jesus the 
Saviour. 

The land upon which these unhappy lovers were driven was the beautiful 
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Island of Madeira. The part of the coast where their vessel anchored was 
named by subsequent explorers Machico, after Machin, and this name it 
retains to the present hour. The island had been seen, and perhaps visited, 
several years before, but it had never been settled, and its existence was 
only known to a few persons very learned in geography. 

After the death of Robert Machin, his companions, in haste to leave the 
fatal spot, set sail for England in their small boat; but they were driven 
before a northeasterly wind, and thrown upon the coast of Morocco, where 
they were captured by the Moors, and sent to prison. What was their 
astonishment to find in this prison the crew of the vessel in which they had 
sailed from England. It had been borne by the gale to the same coast! 

In those times the Moors derived great profit from the Christian prisoners 
whom they captured on land and sea. It seems as if almost every ship was 
a kind of pirate then, and almost all captains thought it right to capture a 
ship that was smaller than their own. Certainly, no Moor had any scruples 
about capturing a ship owned and manned by Christians ; and, consequently, 
all along the coast of Morocco there were jails filled with Christian cap¬ 
tives, who were kept until they were ransomed by their friends or country. 

Common sailors and poor people were usually sold as slaves as soon as 
they were brought on shore; but captains, merchants, and passengers of 
rank were usually kept in confinement until they were ransomed. All over 
Europe, but especially at seaports, there used to be collections taken in 
churches for the ransom of Christian captives in Morocco. It was a custom 
also for rich people to leave money in their wills for this purpose, and there 
were some orders of Monks who went about begging money for the ransom 
of Christian captives. There were also societies of ladies and others, who 
used to make costly articles of needlework, and sell them for the benefit of 
captives, who had no friends rich enough to pay their ransom. It is neces¬ 
sary to bear this in mind in order to understand how it came to pass that 
the sad adventure of Robert Machin and Lady D’Arfet led to the real dis¬ 
covery and settlement of the Island of Madeira. 

For some years the friends of Machin languished in a Moorish prison, 
with hundreds of other unhappy captives, longing for the hour of their deliv¬ 
erance. Among other persons confined with them was a certain John de 
Morales, a skilful and famous Spanish pilot and navigator. To him they 
naturally told the strange tale of the unhappy lovers, and described the 
beautiful land where they had died. Now, Captain de Morales, being an 
experienced navigator and a good geographer for that day, listened with in¬ 
tense curiosity to their descriptions of the unknown country, and, I have no 
doubt, questioned them closely as to the direction in which it lay, and how 
many miles it was from the coast. Prisoners have not many kinds of amuse¬ 
ment at their command, and we may be quite sure that this good Spanish 
pilot heard the lovers’ story over and over again, and longed to be free that 
he might join once more in the exploration of the ocean. 

The time arrived at last. In the year 1416 died Prince Sancho, the 
youngest son of the King of Aragon, and left a large sum of money for the 
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ransom of Spanish captives in Morocco. Accordingly, a ship was sent 
from Spain to a port in Morocco, where she was soon filled with captives 
rejoicing in theiV deliverance, and in the expectation of soon seeing again 
their fiiends and country. 

I suppose the happiest people in the world are those just let out of prison 
after long confinement. I remember, during the war, coming home from the 
army once in a flag-of-truce boat, upon which- were three hundred and fifty 
wounded officers and soldiers released from prison in Richmond after a con¬ 
finement of several months. They were so happy that the least thing made 
them giggle like school-girls ; and although most of them had to be carried 
on board the steamboat, yet, after being on board thirty hours, they were 
well enough, when the boat reached Annapolis and the band on the wharf 
struck up Hail Columbia, to walk on shore and toddle off to the hospital Of 
course the good food they had on the boat, and the kind treatment they 
received, had much to do with this sudden cure. But, after all, the med¬ 
icine which really restored them was the joy of being among firiends once 
more, and of knowing that they were going home. 

The Spanish ship full of captives sailed away from Morocco, and had got 
as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, when, O Horror! three Portuguese vessels 
came in sight; and in another hour they were all prisoners again! 

Not that Spain and Portugal were at war; but the two kings of those 
countries, we are told by the old chroniclers, had had "a little misunder¬ 
standing,” and so the commander of the Portuguese fleet felt perfectly justi¬ 
fied in taking all these poor captives prisoners again. Imagine their feelings 
upon their hopes being so suddenly and bitterly disappointed. Luckily for 
them, the Portuguese commodore was a kind-hearted man, as well as a good 
Catholic, and therefore, taking pity upon them, he gave up their ship and 
let them go,—all except one man. 

That one man was the good Spanish pilot, John de Morales, of whom I 
have spoken above. And, strange to say, De Morales was perfectly willing 
to go with the Portugese, instead of returning to Seville, where he lived. 
Now, in order to understand this mystery, I must tell you who those Por¬ 
tuguese were that were crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, and whence they 
had come, and whither they were going. And now we have another curious 
story, almost as strange as that of the two English lovers. 

In my last number I told you about Prince Henry, the Navigator who 
never navigated, and how, after returning from the capture of Ceuta, he set¬ 
tled upon the promontory of Sagrez, and built a mansion there, and intended 
to devote all his life and all his money to sending out ships to discover what 
land there was beyond the country of the Moors. Every summer he sent 
out two or three vessels, which crept along down the Afiican coast, each 
captain satisfied if only he went a few miles farther south than any one else 
had gone. 

Two or three summers were employed in this way before anything very 
interesting was found out; but in the summer of 1418 a most important dis¬ 
covery was made. In that year two brave young knights of Prince Henry’s 
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household^ named Zarco and Vaz, who had fought valiantly under him at 
Ceuta, entreated him to let them try their fortune in exploring the terrible 
African coast The Prince consenting, they crossed the straits, and went 
carefully along the coast for some little distance, — perhaps two hundred 
mil^ — when a terrible storm rose, which blew them right out to sea. Of 
course they gave themselves up for lost; but when the storm abated, they 
came in sight of an island, six or seven miles long and three wide. This 
was Porto Santo, an island twenty-five miles to the northeast of Madeira, 
three hundred and eighty miles from Africa, and six hundred and sixty niil& 
from their native Portugal. 

After gazing at this island awhile they ventured on shore, fearing it might 
be inhabited by warlike savages like those who lived upon the Canaries. 
Great was their joy to find that it was not inhabited at all Upon discover¬ 
ing this they put on board their vessel specimens of its stones, shells, woods, 
and plants, and made all sail to convey the great news to Prince Henry; 
knowing what a great help it would be to him, in exploring unknown regions, 
to have this fine island for the repair and supply of his ships. 

The Prince was, indeed, overjoyed. It was his first success, and, that 
success being accidental, he regarded it as the direct blessing of Heaven 
upon his labors, and a divine command to continue them. He fitted out 
three vessels, filled them with implements, seeds, and other materials, placed 
them under the command of the discoverers and another knight, named 
Perestello, and sent them to plant and settle the island. Perestello was to 
govern the colony, and Zarco and Vaz were to return with their vessels to 
Portugal. 

A curious thing happened to this colony, which is all that I can here relate 
respecting the adventures of Perestello. On the voyage out a tame rabbit 
on board of Perestello’s ship had young ones, which with the mother were 
turned loose upon the Island of Porto Santo. These rabbits increased so 
fiist that the whole island was soon overrun with them. They devoured 
everything which the colonists planted, and proved so great an evil that, after 
contending with these little enemies and other misfortunes for two years, 
Perestello gave up the struggle and went home to Portugal He returned 
to the island, however, soon after, at the request of Prince Henry, and suc¬ 
ceeded at last in founding a colony. But they had terrible work with the 
rabbits. So numerous were the little creatures that as many as two thou¬ 
sand were destroyed in one day, and it was all the colonists could do for a 
while to keep them under. 

But to return to the gallant knights, Zarco and Vaz. I want you to know 
next how they became acquainted with the Spanish pilot, John de Morales. 

In 1420 Prince Henry fitted out another fleet of three small vessels, and 
placed them under the command of Zarco, Vaz being one of his captains. 
This was the fleet which in crossing the Straits of Gibraltar fell in vrith the 
Spanish ship that was loaded with captives. The pilot De Morales told the 
Portuguese the interesting story of the English lovers, described the beau¬ 
tiful land to which they had been driven, and oflfered his services in attempt- 
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ing to rediscover it Zarco, knowing the feme of De Morales as a pilot, 
accepted this offer, and, having dismissed the Spanish ship and her load of 
captives, sailed back to Prince Henry with the precious intelligence thus 
obtained. 

1 can fancy how eagerly that gallant and intelligent Prince listened to the 
tale of the lovers, and to the description of the country they had found, as 
given him by John de Morales. His resolve was instantly taken. He sent 
Zarco and De Morales to Lisbon to tell the same strange story to the King, 
his father, and to ask the King’s assistance in fitting out a larger vessel than 
the Prince could afford, for the purpose of striking out boldly into the ocean 
in search of the unknown land. 

At court the two navigators did not succeed very well. Some of the 
noblemen about the King objected to spending so much money for such a 
purpose, saying that in Portugal there was plenty of waste land, and that 
there was no need of sending ships roaming about the ocean in quest of 
more. 

“ Besides,” said they, " are there not widows enough already in Portugal, 
that we should send more sailors to find a grave in the deep ? ” 

The Prince, hearing of these objections, mounted his horse, and, acco«i«> 
panied by a few of his knights, went himself to Lisbon, and talked the mat¬ 
ter over with the King. All difficulties melted away in the presence of this 
enthusiastic Prince ; and soon Zarco, Vaz, ^and De Morales, with a brave 
company of knights and mariners, put to sea in a stout ship of the Portu¬ 
guese navy, attended by an oared galley. They were to touch first at 
Porto Santo, little thinking that that island was only twenty-five miles from 
the land of which they were in search, — the land where the two lovers re¬ 
posed side by side under their beautiful tree. 

A few days of pleasant sailing brought them to Porto Santo, where the 
adventurers landed for a short period of repose before setting out in search 
of the land unknown. Perestello had not yet returned, and the island was 
still peopled only by his enemies the rabbits. Zarco and Vaz, however, and 
several of their comrades were familiar with the island, and pointed out to 
De Morales the curiosities they remembered. 

Among other things Zarco called the attention of the Spanish pilot to a 
strange appearance on the horizon, fer away to the southwest, which he had 
noticed on his first visit, and which had been often spoken of among Pere- 
stello’s colonists. A thick darkness hung over the sea like a huge black 
cloud. But it could not be a cloud, for it never grew less, nor larger; and 
the clearer the sky was the plainer it was seen. 

A strange natural object is apt to be a terrible one. Some of those simple 
souls thought the dark object was the smoky mouth of a bottomless abyss; 
others supposed it to be the horrid entrance into hell; and a few of the 
more intelligent maintained that it was a mysterious island, forever hidden 
under a veil of cloud, to which the Christian saints and bishops who had 
escaped from Moorish prisons had been miraculously conveyed, and where 
they were now living in a heaven upon earth. 
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But the bold De Morales believed none of* these things. He looked fear¬ 
lessly upon that dark appearance in the southwestern sky. 

“ It is the land we are in search pf,” said he. 

And he held fast to this opinion, and convinced several of his comrades 
of its truth. The whole company gathered to consult upon the matter, and 
they agreed at last that they would wait until the moon changed, and see 
what effect that would have upon the cloud. The moon changed; but the 
cloud remained motionless, vast, and dark as before. Upon perceiving this 
a panic seized them, and they would have hurried on board ship, and made 
all sail for home, but for the firmness and good sense of the Spanish pilot. 
He declared again and again that, according to what the Englishmen had 
told him, the lovers* land could not be far off. They told him, he said, that 
the soil of that unknown country was shaded by lofty trees, standing close 
together, which alone, he thought, would cause a vapor continually to rise, 
and that vapor would naturally spread over the sky, and take the appear¬ 
ance of a great cloud. 

Frightened men are hard to convince. In all the company there was 
only one man who remained of the pilot’s opinion; but that man was Zarco, 
commander of the expedition. So, one morning, without telling anybody 
but the pilot where he was going, Zarco ordered all hands aboard, got up 
the anchor, and, crowding all sail, stood straight for the mysterious cloud. 

The reader, I hope, is aware that the Island of Madeira is little more than 
a huge volcanic mountain, the highest point of which is six thousand one 
hundred feet high ; and this mountain, as just remarked, was then covered 
with enormous trees. Of course, then, the nearer these poor trembling 
sailors got to the island, the more awful it looked; and when at last they 
were near enough to hear the roaring of the sea, as it broke upon the rocky 
shore, some of them fell upon their knees, others cried out in an agony of 
terror, and many gathered round the captain, entreating him to change his 
course and save them from destruction. 

Happily, the commander was a man of courage. He made a speech to 
the panic-stricken sailors, giving them good reasons for believing that behind 
that veil of dark mist there was solid land, and no abyss at all. Not ventur¬ 
ing yet to go close in, they sailed for some distance, every eye fixed intently 
upon the huge unknown object Some of the sailors declared that they saw 
through the gloom giants of awful stature, which they found afterwards were 
only high rocks upon the shore. Erelong they came to a point which 
plainly was nothing else than land; and, thus encouraged, they stood in 
closer, and it was soon apparent to all that land was before them. 

An hour or two after they came to a bay which, the pilot said, was exactly 
such a bay as the Englishmen had described; and there he went ashore. 
Upon walking a little way into the interior the brave pilot was overwhelmed 
with joy to discover the tree-crowned hill upon which the lovers had died; 
and upon its summit he found the tomb, the tall wooden cross, the inscrip¬ 
tion, and all the other marks which his fellow-captives in Morocco had men¬ 
tioned. 
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£zulting in this discovery, he hurried on board the large ship, and told 
the news to Zarco and Vaz, who instantly came on shore, and took posse»- 
sion of the country in the joint names of King John and Prince Henry. 

Need I say that they were enchanted with their discovery? They had 
found one of the most delightful of all the islands in the world, as well as 
one of the most productive, — an island where an invalid can sleep out-of- 
doors almost every night of tlie year, and where the heat of the sun is most 
agreeably tempered by breezes from the sea. So productive was the soil 
there that it yielded sixty fold, and the bunches of grapes were formerly 
two or three spans long, and sometimes four. 

After exploring the island a little, the adventurers sailed for Portugal, 
eager to convey such glorious news to their beloved Prince. He was the 
happiest of men, and at once set about planting and settling the land. 
Dividing it into two unequal parts, he made Zarco lord of the larger, and 
Vaz of the smaller. He freighted vessels with vine-cuttings, plants, vegeta¬ 
bles, seeds, and tools, and sent great numbers of men and some families to 
possess and people the island. 

The first settlers, it appears, had great difficulty on account of the dense 
forests with which the island was covered. In fact, the island was named 
Madeira (which means timber), from the enormous quantity of the wood upon 
it At last, one of the settlers, thinking to make short work of the forest, 
set it on fire, and, the season being dry, the fire raged with such violence 
that Captain 2^co and all his family, it is said, were obliged to wade out into 
the sea, and remain up to their necks in water for two days and two nights. 
The old historians also say that this fire continued to bum for seven years. 
The ground was indeed cleared by the fire, but Prince Henry, when he heard 
of it, regretted very much the loss of so much good timber. 

Before the island had been settled long, a boy was bom in it, whom his 
father named Adam. The next child bom happened to be in the same 
family, and her parents named her Eve. On the hill where the lovers were 
buried Zarco immediately erected an altar, and after a few years he built a 
church upon the spot, in the choir of which he placed their bodies. 

As to the grape-cuttings which Prince Henry sent to be planted in Ma¬ 
deira, they took root and flourished exceedingly, and have supplied the 
world ever since with an important part of its wine. It is agreed, I believe, 
that the best Madeira is the best wine the earth produces. Another inter¬ 
esting fact is, that the funily of Zarco still exists in Portugal. I am informed 
that Madame da Camara, the governess of the present Queen of Portugal, is 
a lineal descendant of the brave man who commanded the expedition that 
discovered Madeira. 

Encouraged by this second and still greater success. Prince Henry re¬ 
doubled his efforts to discover new countries. In future numbers we shall 
see how it fared with other brave navigators who sailed under his orders. 

James Parian^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


W HEN Maggie GTa 3 r’s geraniums were brought up out of the cellar in 
the spring, they were truly unpromising specimens. The leaves of 
the previous season had withered and dropped off, while at the ends of the 
branches were little tufts of half-opened leaf-buds, looking so white and 
sickly that she despaired of their ever reviving. That was only because 
they had grown in the dark, for it is sunlight that gives to leaves their rich 
color. But it would not do to abandon the experiment at this stage ; it 
was something to find that they were even alive, and so, when the proper 
time came, they were set in their appointed places in the open border, 
where, to the delight and astonishment of all our young gardeners, the bare 
branches soon put forth new leaves, green and vigorous as before. 

The roses, little slips, set out in sand last summer and fall, were now fine 
plants, and had already bloomed in the house. They only needed setting 
out in rich soil to grow into large bushes, and bloom all summer long. Mag¬ 
gie’s friends complimented her on her success, and even John the gardener 
declared she could distance him both in the number and variety of her plants. 
This was a great concession on his part, but as Maggie was really a sort 
, of pupil of his, he loved to praise her. In this way he took much credit to 
himself. 

As the summer passed on, the plants and shrubs added many feet of 
green wood to their growing branches, until the vines quite covered the 
house, and formed a complete bower around the doors and windows. In¬ 
deed, considerable trimming and training was needed to prevent the runners 
from forcing themselves between the joints of the frames, or creeping in at 
tiie open windows. The wistaria had grown to the upper cornice of the 
cottage, and was stretching itself along the eaves in graceful festoons, whilst 
the lower part of its twisted stalk had almost attained the dimensions of a 
tree, and became in turn the leader and supporter of several other clinging 
vines which entwined themselves very closely around it, and mingled their 
different leaves and blossoms with its own glossy green. Then there were 
birds innumerable, as usual, and often, when Mrs. Gray or the children were 
quietly seated inside, these timid little creatures would come and perch upon 
the window-sill to anoint their feathers, or pick up the crumbs placed there 
for their benefit 

Their sagacity, of which I will give you an instance, was very curious. 
Early in April Mr. Fisher’s lawn had been nicely graded, and so^vn thickly 
with grass-seed, which should have produced a fine show of young grass 
in May; but, strange to say, the blades came up very scatteringly, and cer¬ 
tainly not more than one seed out of a hundred could have sprouted at all 
This was a disappointment, as the Grays wished to get their place in good 
order as early as possible. What could be the reason, when the seeds were 
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known to be of the best quality ? None could answer; but the surest remedy 
seemed to be to plant more without delay; perhaps the next would do better. 

It was quite warm weather when this second sowing took place, and Mrs. 
Gray was seated at her chamber window, where she could see the hired man, 
as he went up and down over the mellow ground, and scattered handful after 
handful until the whole surface was covered with seed. Presently she heard 
a peculiar note from a sparrow that had built in the top gf a tree out on their 
own lawn, and then down flew the bird upon the newly planted ground. 
After picking a few moments, he flew up again to the tree, and there set up 
a chirping which was surely a note of invitation to his particular friends, 
for in a short time there came several other sparrows, and back they all 
went to the grass-plot, and began to eat up the seeds as fast as they could, 
at the same time keeping up the same peculiar chirping. I suppose they 
were calling the other birds, and telling them to come quickly and share in 
the grand feast the gardener had just spread for them, for pretty soon there 
was gathered quite a company of hungry fellows, perhaps the very ones that 
had eaten up the previous planting. No wonder the grass had never grown! 
The cunning sparrows had remembered the former feast, and lost no time in 
conung to this one. 

Mrs. Gray could not help laughing at the performance, but hastened to 
call her neighbors’ attention to the robbery then going on. 

“ What shall we do about it ? ” asked Mr. Fisher, who was in a quandary 
at this new turn of affairs. 

“ You must set up a scare-pole,” said Willie, ** just as I did for the crows; 
perhaps that ’ll drive them awjyr. But they’ve had a good feast already.” 

No doubt of it, and I shall make sure by sowing a few more quarts of 
seed.” 

“Suppose I bring my scarce-crow,” said Willie; “that will answer, I 
think, and as my com is up I can spare it very well” So sa3dng, he went 
to bring it, and soon the uncouth-looking creature was fluttering in the 
breeze, as a warning to the sparrows to keep off the premises and be satis¬ 
fied with their bugs and caterpillars. It was one of his own manufacture, 
and consisted of a pole with a cross-piece, on which was placed an old coat 
and hat with some white streamers to flutter in the wind. Many a bird had 
mistaken it for the master of the establishment, and thus the corn missed 
one of its enemies. 

“ ’Spect they thought it was sparrow-grass^^ said the waggish gardener to 
himself as he went over the ground again and soured another apronful of 
seed, then sung a couplet of the old song: — 

** One for the bUekbird, and one for the crow t 
Two for the cut-worm, and three to grow." 

“ It was such a fortunate thing for us that you saw the robbers,” said Mr. 
Fisher to Mrs. Gray when the green blades did at last make their appear¬ 
ance thick and close all over the lawn. “ And as for the old ‘ scare-crow ’ 
himself; I have quite a respect for him; he was certainly a highly useful 
individual” 
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W HEN Maggie Gray’s geraniums were brought up out of the cellar in 
the spring, they were truly unpromising specimens. The leaves of 
the previous season had withered and dropped off, while at the ends of the 
branches were little tufts of half-opened leaf-buds, looking so white and 
sickly that she despaired of their ever reviving. That was only because 
they had grown in the dark, for it is sunlight that gives to leaves their rich 
color. But it would not do to abandon the experiment at this stage; it 
was something to find that they were even alive, and so, when the proper 
time came, they were set in their appointed places in the open border, 
where, to the dcKght and astonishment of all our young gardeners, the bare 
branches soon put forth new leaves, green and vigorous as before. 

The roses, little slips, set out in sand last summer and fall, were now fine 
plants, and had already bloomed in the house. They only needed setting 
out in rich soil to grow into large bushes, and bloom all summer long. Mag¬ 
gie’s friends complimented her on her success, and even John the gardener 
declared she could distance him both in the number and variety of her plants. 
This was a great concession on his part, but as Maggie was really a sort 
, of pupil of his, he loved to pnuse her. In this way he took much credit to 
himself. 

As the summer passed on, the plants and shrubs added many feet of 
green wood to their growing branches, until the vines quite covered the 
house, and formed a complete bower around the doors and windows. In¬ 
deed, considerable trimming and training was needed to prevent the runners 
fiom forcing themselves between the joints of the frames, or creeping in at 
the open windows. The wistaria had grown to the upper cornice of the 
cottage, and was stretching itself along the eaves in graceful festoons, whilst 
the lower part of its twisted stalk had almost attained the dimensions of a 
tree, and became in turn the leader and supporter of several other clinging 
vines which entwined themselves very closely around it, and mingled their 
different leaves and blossoms with its own glossy green. Then there were 
birds innumerable, as usual, and often, when Mrs, Gray or the children were 
quietly seated inside, these timid little creatures would come and perch upon 
the window-sill to anoint their feathers, or pick up the crumbs placed there 
for their benefit. 

Their sagacity, of which I will give you an instance, was very curious. 
Early in April Mr. Fisher’s lawn had been nicely graded, and sown thickly 
with grass-seed, which should have produced a fine show of young grass 
in May; but, strange to say, the blades came up very scatteringly, and cer¬ 
tainly not more than one seed out of a hundred could have sprouted at all 
This was a disappointment, as the Grays wished to get their place in good 
order as early as possible. What could be the reason, when the seeds were 
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known to be of the best quality ? None could answer; but the surest remedy 
seemed to be to plant more without delay; perhaps the next would do better. 

It was quite warm weather when this second sowing took place, and Mrs. 
Gray was seated at her chamber window, where she could see the hired man, 
as he went up and down over the mellow ground, and scattered handful after 
handful until the whole sui:f2u:e was covered with seed. Presently she heard 
a peculiar note from a sparrow that had built in the top qf a tree out on their 
own lawn, and then down flew the bird upon the newly planted ground. 
After picking a few moments, he flew up again to the tree, and there set up 
a chirping which was surely a note of invitation to his particular friends, 
for in a short time there came several other sparrows, and back they all 
went to the grass-plot, and began to eat up the seeds as fast as they could, 
at the same time keeping up the same peculiar chirping. I suppose they 
were calling the other birds, and telling them to come quickly and share in 
the grand feast the gardener had just spread for them, for pretty soon there 
was gathered quite a company of hungry fellows, perhaps the very ones that 
had eaten up the previous planting. No wonder the grass had never grown! 
The cunning sparrows had remembered the former feast, and lost no time in 
coming to this one. 

Mrs. Gray could not help laughing at the performance, but hastened to 
call her neighbors’ attention to the robbery then going on. 

^ What shall we do about it ? ” asked Mr. Fisher, who was in a quandary 
at this new turn of affairs. 

“ You must set up a scare-pole,” said Willie, ** just as I did for the crows; 
perhaps that ’ll drive them aw^. But they’ve had a good feast already,” 

** No doubt of it, and I shall make sure by sowing a few more quarts of 
seed.” 

Suppose I bring my scarce-crow,” sjud Willie; that will answer, I 
think, and as my com is up I can spare it very well” So saying, he went 
to bring it, and soon the uncouth-looking creature was fluttering in the 
breeze, as a warning to the sparrows to keep off the premises and be satis¬ 
fied with their bugs and caterpillars. It was one of his own manufacture, 
and consisted of a pole with a cross-piece, on which was placed an old coat 
and hat with some white streamers to flutter in the wind. Many a bird had 
mistaken it for the master of the establishment, and thus the corn missed 
one of its enemies. 

“ ’Spect they thought it was sparrow-grass^^ said the waggish gardener to 
himself as he went over the ground again and sowed another apronful of 
seed, then sung a couplet of the old song: — 

** One for the bUekbird, and one for the crow t 
Two for the cut-worm, and three to grow.*’ 

“It was such a fortunate thing for us that you saw the robbers,” said Mr. 
Fisher to Mrs. Gray when the green blades did at last make their appear¬ 
ance thick and close all over the lawn. “ And as for the old * scare-crow ’ 
himself; I have quite a respect for him; he was certainly a highly useful 
individual” 
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This, of course, set Dora and Fanny to laughing, as they had done repeat¬ 
edly while the tall fellow, whom they had nicknamed “ Uncle Sam,” occupied 
his place as sentinel in the middle of the lawn. But their father told them 
never to despise useful people, even if they were as ugly as “ scare-crows.” 
“ Uncle Sam ” had done them good service, and accordingly he was to be 
put away carefully in a safe comer of the bam, ready for any future exigency. 

Maggie’s acquaintance with Mrs. Fisher had been a source of great enjoy¬ 
ment, and promised to lead to much future profit The new neighbor was 
not only fond of all beautiful things relating to home embellishment, and 
expert in the manufacture of many of them, but was also ready to explain 
and teach the secrets of her art to others. Unlike some selfish persons 
who like to keep private everything pretty they are making or doing, lest 
some one else should learn to do it, she offered to instruct Maggie, so that 
she might prepare specimens of her own. Among these accomplishments 
was the art of making or preparing “ skeleton leaves,” then newly introduced 
into this country, and by no means common. Maggie had already seen and 
admired these bouquets as they were exhibited in the city stores, but had 
• never hoped to make one for herself. No wonder, then, that Mrs. Fisher’s 
offer was most thankfully accepted. 

The first operations were begun in June, when some of the leaves had 
become fully grown, yet before the ravages of insects had made marks upon 
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the green tissues. Had Maggie been working alone, she would not have 
known how to select from the great variety to be found in forest and garden; 
for not all leaves are capable of being skeletonized. But here was Mrs. 
Fisher, with two or three seasons’ experience, ready to assist her. June, she 
said, was as early as it would be worth while to commence, and only a few 
species of leaves were ready so early in the summer; they could, however, 
make a beginning, adding others as they matured. A large jar was first pro¬ 
vided, and into it were placed some leaves of the swamp magnolias, which 
grew in the edge of a neighboring wood. Next were added Norway maples, 
silver poplars, and ivy leaves, and, a little later, other maples, Chinese mag¬ 
nolias, and deutsias, with a few willows, and English ash, which quite filled 
the jar. A weight was needed to keep them under the water, and the jar 
itself was then carried as far from the house as possible, — a very necessary 
precaution, as Before many days it had become very offensive. 

When the time came to examine it there was indeed a disgusting task be¬ 
fore them, for the whole mass seemed putrid; but lyirs. Fisher went bravely 
at it one cool, breezy day, first pouring off all the bad water, and then adding 
fresh water repeatedly, until the mass had been pretty well washed. This 
of course removed the most offensive part, although what remained was suf¬ 
ficiently disagreeable. ‘‘ Now, Maggie,” she said, “ the only tools to use are 
our hands, unpleasant as it may be, if we ever hope to bring a bouquet out 
of all this corruption.” 

“It certainly does n’t look much like one now,” said Maggie, beginning to 
roil up her sleeves. • 

A basin of clean warm water was before her, and a towel over her arm, 
and into the former she put two or three leaves from the top, letting them 
float upon the surfrce, at the same time pressing gently with finger and 
thumb until by degrees the green substance that is always to be found be¬ 
tween the outer and inner portions of a leaf disappeared, and the perfect lacy 
fibres began to show themselves. In some leaves these tissues were as 
fine and close as the most exquisite book-muslin, whilst in others they were 
like the network meshes of lace. Sometimes the framework was firm and 
strong, but in other specimens so firail that it was impossible to remove them 
from the water. As they were thus freed from the slime, and laid in another 
basin of clean water, they floated upon the surface, almost invisible in their 
exceeding frailness, but Mrs. Fisher, whose fingers seemed just suited for 
such work, took them upon the palms of her hands, and pressing them firmly 
upon a towel, dexterously removed them, without a break, to the box pre¬ 
pared to receive them. This was, in substance, the process by which the 
leaves were in time prepared, while in another jar was stored a variety of 
seed-vessels undergoing the same decomposition, and waiting their turn to 
be washed and dried in much the same manner. 

But of course, as there was a vast difference in the texture of all these 
leaves and seed-vessels, there was a difference likewise in the time required 
to skeletonize them. Some were ready for washing in a few weeks, while 
others‘Were all summer in softening, and, indeed, it was not until October 
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that the last leaves of the toi^ swamp magnolia were finally laid away in 
the boxes. Yet this was not all. The leaves in their present condition 
would have looked very shabby in a bouquet, for they were far from white, 
and had for the most part lost their stems. They must be whitened next, 
and then mounted upon a cushion of dark velvet 
The bleaching required only a few days, a portion of the proper prepara¬ 
tion being added to a jar of soft water, the leaves placed in it, then covered 
tightly, and set in a warm place. When they had become entirely white 
they were rinsed through two or three waters, in order to wash off the lime 
and chlorine, which might destroy the fine fibres if suffered to remain. And 
then, when all were carefully dried upon a towel, the leaves were spread 
smoothly between the leaves of a book. If that were not done, they would 
curl up in drying, and so look very ugly in a bouquet A few delicate fern 
sprays, that had been well dried by pressing, were also bleached, and when 
the whole were arranged these were made to droop over gracefully among 
the leaves, adding greatly to the beauty of the finished group. As for the 
missing stems, a few pieces of spool-cotton, made quite stiff with gum- 
arabic, were made to supply their places, and Mrs. Fisher fostened them so 
neatly along the under sides of the midribs of the leaves, that no one could 
tell them from natural ones. So Maggie completed her bouquet of phantom 
flowers, and they were placed in a conspicuous position in the parlor. 

While preparing these leaves Maggie had learned a great deal in regard to 
their formation and texture. Some were formed with woody fibres, while 
others were soft and pulpy. In some the veins extended outward from the 
centre, with other smaller ones crossing them in regular square network, 
while in others the fibres extended lengthwise ak>x^ the leaves, being merely 
held together by the fine cobweb tissue that formed long diamond-shaped 
openings all over their surface. Some contained so much tannin that the 
water would make no impression upon them, though they were steeped for a 
year, and others, which appeared strong and firm when taken from the plant, 
would turn to worthless pulp in a few days. All these observations, and 
many more, had shown her that considerable science was involved in the 
production of so small an item as a skeleton leafl 
But while we have been busying ourselves with Maggie’s ai&irs we have 
quite overlooked the two little girls, Dora and Fanny Fisher. I have before 
said that they were of very nearly the same age as Bessie and Daisy, only 
quite different in appearance. Dora, the elder, was much taller than Bessie, 
very slender and delicate, with dark eyes and black hair that curled around 
her head. She was a very quiet child, and loved to read better than to play, 
although she did join in the games pf her companions whenever occasion 
offered. But her parents thought that open-air exercise in the garden would 
be of more advantage to her now than so much reading. So when the new 
garden had been put into proper shape, and the flower-beds planted, Dora, 
without knowing or intending it, became intensely interested in watching for 
the sprouting seeds. Of course she did not know the names of the little 
seekings, since all looked alike to her, until they had put forth a few leaves 5 
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>ut here were Susie and Bessie close at hand to tell her what they were, 
t seemed very strange to them that any one could mistake the broad leaves 
>f tlie beans for the long ones of the phlox, or the rounder ones of the asters 
yr nasturtiums. I fear they forgot, however, that they had once been equally 
stupid, and that equal time must be allowed thdr little neighbors to become 
as wise as themselves. 

As for Fanny, Daisy’s friend, she was a very bright, cheerful little body, 
and not a day passed without several visits to each other’s garden. The 
plants thems^es had a very hard time to grow, for the two little gardeners 
were digging away nearly all the time; but whenever there came a rainy 
day, which kept the two within doors, the flowers did their best to make 
up for it The gardens, therefore, flourished in spite of excessive cultiva¬ 
tion, and fortunately there were enough plants to spare from other portions 
of the grounds to suppfy the places of any that died. I am afraid the dolls 
were somewhat neglected in those days, there was so much entertainment 
out of doors. The children were so deeply engrossed with their business, 
that when they met in the morning, instead of saying “ How do you do ? ” 
as in former times, they generally substituted ** How is your garden or 
^ Are your flowers in bloom yet ? ” 

Willie, who was now a tall boy, and quite manly in his appearance, had 
finished his school-days, and was in quest of a good opening for business. 
He had not said it in so many words, but he did not at all like the idea of 
going to the city, and, as no suitable place offered as yet, he had continued 
to busy himself in the garden. But as he dug, and hoed, and raked up the 
weeds, his thoughts were by no means idle. “ What do I care for being a 
merchant?” he said to himself; “it is at best an uncertain way of making 
a living, and scarcely a month passes without hearing of some one’s failure. 
Besides, I have no taste for the book-keeper’s desk, or the yard-measure. 
I’d rather be a farmer, after all, and I wonder why I cannot just as weU 
think about that as anything else. See, here are five acres adjoining us, 
which would make a nice little patch to begin with, to put in small fruits 
and garden vegetables. I’m sure I could make a living, if I should not ex¬ 
actly grow rich. I ’ll speak about it anyhow, and see what father and 
mother think.” So, one evening, as his parents sat together on the piazza, 
Willie proposed the thing, and urged it upon their consideration with a good 
deal of warmth. 

« You see, fether,” he said, “I can get the land on accommodating terms, 
for the owner will seU that back lot at a low price, and I can pay for it by 
degrees out of my profits.” 

« Have you talked to him about it ? ” inquired Mr. Gray. 

« O yes; he has often fold me that his land ought to belong to our place, 
and I know that I’ve enough plants to stock it at once.” 

“ And could you work it all yourself? Remember, hiring runs away with 
the profits.” 

“ 1 would try,” answered Willie; “perhaps I might want a little help in 
the be^nning, but after that I’d manage it myselfi” 
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" Well, then,” said his father, I ’ll see the owner and talk to him about 
it; if we can agree about the terms, I will take it, — it will be a safe invest¬ 
ment, I think, in any case.” 

Willie’s mind was so bent upon the purchase that he took care to look 
up the owner and bring him to his father before many days, and the matter 
was soon settled between them. Mr. Gray bought the five acres for a thou¬ 
sand dollars, and Willie was to have the opportunity of buying it himself at 
the same price as soon as he was able. In the mean time he could still enjoy 
the privilege of living at home, which was a great comfort to his mother, 
who grieved over the prospect of a coming separation. 

Now, as all this took place in the summer, too late to set out the fruit, our 
young farmer concluded to plough up his land, and put in potatoes for the 
present, leaving room between the rows for the blackberries and other fruit 
which could be planted in the autumn, before the potatoes would be ready 
for digging. That was a good arrangement, as the sequel proved, for the 
field yielded him eighty or ninety bushels to the acre, and paid a profit of 
about two hundred dollars in money. So Willie was well pleased with this 
beginning, especially as he had also managed to set out fiuit which would 
be in nice growing order for spring, as previous experience had shown. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The next three years passed on very much in the same manner as those 
I have described. Willie’s farm did well, and fulfilled all that was expected 
of it. Maggie continued to raise roses, and many other choice plants, and 
so great was her present reputation as a florist that she could always find 
sale among her neighbors for as many of them as she chose to part with. 
The proceeds, carefully saved, had paid for the little conservatory which had 
been added to the south end of the parlor, and the winter always found it 
well stocked with vigorous plants. 

Their neighbors, the Fishers, had proved themselves friends of the most 
desirable sort. The two matrons had found so much pleasure and profit in 
each other’s society that neither missed or desired the gayer scenes of city 
life, while Maggie, now grown to woman’s size, was ever learning lessons in 
some pretty fancy-work fi-om her generous friend. There were several pic- 
ture-finmes in the parlor, and little rustic flower-stands, and hanging-baskets 
whose designs Mrs. Fisher had furnished. Many things heretofore con¬ 
sidered useless and worthless had, through her ingenious suggestion, been 
converted into wonders of beauty and utility. 

Then you may be sure that three years had mkde great changes in the 
children. Daisy was a stout girl of eleven, and all five of the younger girls 
were attending school near by. Maggie was of course a young lady, and 
assistant housekeeper as well as head gardener, while Dora Fisher had 
become as hale and rosy as her parents could desire. Thus matters seemed 
very prosperous with these two happy families, and they looked forward to a 
long season of pleasant and unbroken in^rcourse. 
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But, alas! it often happens that, when all things seem most promising, 
trouble is very near, and the stroke we most dread may be about to descend. 
So it was with our friends, the Grays. This third winter was to witness a 
sad change in their prospects, and the suddenness of the affliction made it 
still harder to be borne. Mr. Gray was seized with an alarming illness, and 
after a week of intense suffering this good husband and father was taken 
from his sorrowing family. It was a severe blow to them, for he had always 
been strong and healthy, — never sick a day in his life, and gentle and lov¬ 
ing in all his intercourse with his children. 

Those were sad days indeed before the funeral, when the rooms were 
darkened, and no one could bear to speak aloud. They looked at the cold 
remains, as they lay in the coffin, and tried hard to realize that it was their 
Idnd and loving father lying before them, who would never speak to them 
again. Poor children ! they were too young to know what changes it might 
bring to them. The days passed on, and they laid him in that lovely city 
of the dead, sweet, quiet Laurel Hill, where the Schuylkill River flows 
calmly past, and the birds sing around his grave all the day long. 

It was early in the spring when this sad event occurred, and the cemetery 
was but a short walk from home. It was a new employment now to bring 
the choicest flowers to plant or scatter upon their dear father’s grave. Per¬ 
haps he would see these love-tokens from his happy, heavenly home above, 
and smile upon his children’s offerings ; so they wearied not of coming, 
until the little enclosure grew daily more beautiful and fragrant with its fresh 
blossoms. 

But the loss of this good fether had brought other very different subjects 
to the mother’s thoughts; she had lost not only her husband’s love and 
companionship, but she now found herself alone, with a family dependent 
upon her, and with very limited means for their future support The serious 
question of their daily bread must now be met, for the house and garden, 
with a few hundred dollars beside, were all she had of worldly wealth. The 
strictest economy would be required, but money must be found to provide 
the necessaries of life. 

Some of her friends advised her to sell the place at once, and live upon 
the proceeds, but that, she felt, must be a last resort indeed, while the 
children, one and all, begged her to try one season, and see whether the 
profits of the garden would not be as much as the income of the money 
it would produce if sold, — if so, they greatly preferred to stay. Maggie 
had five hundred roses ready for sale, to say nothing of her other plants, 
— geraniums, mignonettes, verbenas, and petunias, and she was resolved 
to do her best with them. As soon as it was known that her fine collec¬ 
tion was to be sold, the neighbors came from all quarters to make their 
selections; these in turn told others, until her customers promised to 
become quite numerous. 

It was a blessed thing that a busy season was at hand, for it left them less 
time to dwell upon their trouble and bereavement They had health, that 
first of blessings, and Willie, now nearly nineteen, began to feel that the 
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present year must decide the momentous question of whether or not his few 
acres of fruit could support them all This year the berries would come 
into full* bearing, and as to their sale, that was certain, as there was a 
market quite near, with a daily demand for much more than he could pro- 
duce. So he cultivated his ground, and in due season his two acres of 
strawberries began to ripen. 

At first there were few to be gathered, although he went over the whole 
patch, — only .a dozen quarts; but then they were among the first in the 
market, and Willie carried them directly to one of the large hotels, where 
the best price was always paid for early fruit A dollar a quart was ob¬ 
tained for these, and the hotel-keeper was glad to get them at that, for they 
were in nice condition. Then two days afterwards he gathered four dozen, 
and disposed of them in the same way, only that by this time the price had 
fallen to seventy-five cents, because they were becoming more abundanL 
But that paid well enough, and Willie felt a satisfaction he had never before 
known when he laid the proceeds of these first sales in his mother’s hand. 

“ That is only the beginning, mother,” he said; “ to-morrow we shall pick 
again.” 

Next time they gathered seventy-five quarts, and so on nearly every day 
for over two weeks, until in all they had sold twelve hundred quarts of fine 
berries off his little two-acre patch. The prices had of course frilen greatly 
since the first sales, but they averaged thirty cents for every box, after the 
expenses of picking were paid, and brought three hundred and sixty dol¬ 
lars in money. Willie felt as if this was doing very well, and had barely 
time to weed his strawberry-bed, and hunt up his stray boxes before the 
raspberries began to ripen. 

If the strawberries had done well, these promised even better, and al¬ 
though just then came a season of dry, hot weather, the raspberry plan¬ 
tation produced him three hundred dollars clear. Now this was certainly 
doing well enough, even if nothing else had come, but hurrying on after the 
others came the blackberries,—great shining fellows of the New Rochelle 
variety, — and added one hundred dollars more to our farmer’s receipts. 
Thus Willie satisfied himself and many others that even five acres well cul¬ 
tivated could be made nearly to support a family. 

The fruit in his mother’s garden had done well also, and as they had deter¬ 
mined to sell whatever would bring them a high price, even the grapes and 
pears in their season were turned to profitable account, and brought them 
in exchange many necessary articles of living. Willie sold enough of his 
extra plants to pay for all ^e manure needed for the year, leaving his cash 
receipts clear gain; and Maggie had done sp well by her plants and flowers 
that an addition to her conservatory was absolutely needed if she would con¬ 
tinue or increase her business. This was accordingly made, and paid for 
entirely from the sale of some of her beautiful phantom bouquets, which 
were in constant demand, and in due time there were hundreds of newly 
started roses blooming under the sashes. Besides this, people had learned 
where to apply for cut flowers and bouquets, and many a choice collection 
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for weddings, and also for funeral occasions, had already been furnished 
from that little greenhouse. 

Maggie had taken pains to study the arrangement of the popular pyramidal 
bouquets furnished by professed florists, and could now, by the same inge¬ 
nious management, make a very few flowers show to better advantage than 
many would have done when grouped together carelessly. 

Maggie’s naturally good taste enabled her to succeed well in these grace¬ 
ful nosegays, and without any great effort of her own she had really estab¬ 
lished herself in an agreeable and profitable business. The children were 
able to assist her greatly in many ways, — in the care of the greenhouse, and 
watering and moving the plants. Indeed, they desired no better employment 
than this. 

Through all the Grays* trouble Mr. Fisher and his wife had proved them¬ 
selves true friends, and in settling up, and attending to the few items of busi¬ 
ness after Mr. Gray’s death, the former had been a very judicious adviser. 
He had scarcely hoped to see them so successful in turning their little place 
to good account, but now gave them the most unqualified praise for their 
enterprise and industry. It was very clear to him that this love for garden¬ 
ing, which, in these children, had shown itself at such an early age, and been 
developed so profitably, was worthy of indulgence, — a talent valuable 
and beautiful, which was already securing to them an honorable indepen¬ 
dence. 

My story is ended now, for I have told you all that was intended, and 
proved that a real love of flowers may lead to excellent results. It is several 
years since I last called at the two cottages, but I know they are still stand¬ 
ing in the midst of a bower of vines and ornamental trees. In full view are 
to be seen the greenhouses and hot-beds, and generally you may see some of 
the family at work among the shrubbery. Within the house everything is 
neatness itself^ and many a pretty thing is there which these daughters* taste¬ 
ful fingers have contrived. 

Willie still believes in his " little farm well tilled,** and I believe has added 
a few more acres to his domain. And there they all live together in the old 
way, a happy and united family, rich because contented. 

Author of Six Hundred Dollars a Yearl^ 
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LOST AT SEA. 

T here he lay in the sunshine, a great black, noble animal, with his work 
in this world done. I was standing at his side looking at him when 
my friend came up and joined me. 

Are you trying to make friends with our old Brutus ? ” he said to me. 
Ah, he does n’t care much for making new friends now. He would only 
like to find the old friends again that he buried long ago in that mysterious 
past of his.” 

My friend stooped as he spoke, and stroked the great soft head. " Poor 
Brutus ! ” he said, poor old faithful dog! ” 

It was not much of a story, yet it was rather curious. About five years 
ago my friend and his family were staying during the summer at a little sea¬ 
side town on the north coast of France. It was a quiet and rather dull place, 
except that its harbor was always lively with the coming and going of fish¬ 
ing-boats and collier brigs, and such-like craft, the watching of which was 
quite an endless delight to the children, who, indeed, spent every moment 
they could steal from morning to night down at the quay, staring with all 
their might, and as often as they could doing more than staring, at all that 
went on there. 

It was a fine great open sea, that even in summer was pretty rough at 
times, coming tumbling often in great waves over the beach, and covering 
all the pier with showers of spray. Chariie and Willie were always in a 
state of huge delight whenever those big waves came rolling landward. They 
used every morning, as soon as they were out of bed, to run to their bedroom 
window, with little shoeless feet and bare legs, to see whether the white 
crests were there. 

Of course they never thought of anything^for they were very small crea- 
hires but of the fun that it was to see the leaping and rolling water, and 
of the delight of being sent scampering up the beach when some bigger 
TOve than all the rest would run after them as it broke upon the sands, as 
if it were resolved to catch them and wet their stockings and shoes at least, 
let their little legs fly as fast as they would. “It must be rough weather 
at se^” their father and mother used to say sometimes in their hearing, 
especially during one week, when the north wind blew with a strange, wild 
roaring, and down about the pier the fishermen stood looking through their 
glasses out to sea, anxiously shaking their heads now and then ; but Willie 
and Charlie only grew merrier as the wind blew stronger; they thought that 
to be out upon the beach when they could not keep their footing, and when 
the very air was white with spray, was the finest fun that they had ever had 
in all their lives. 

“ I wish it would blow like this forever! ” Charlie would say. 

And then Willie, who was the youngest, and who never liked to be out¬ 
done, would cap Charlie’s speech, and cry with enthusiasm, “ I wish it would 
blow ten times harder 1 ” 
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(For they were a pair of little geese, you know ; but then it is only in the 
nature of things that children should be geese; and indeed, for my own part, 
I don’t think I should be inclined to like any young creatures much who 
talked at ten as if they had the sense of twenty.) 

Well, it had been rough weather for near a week, and then soft south 
breezes came back, and the wild waves calmed themselves, and the fishing- 
boats that for several days had been doing almost no work put out again to 
sea. There was a great deal going on in the harbor after the wind went down, 
and Charlie and Willie, watching it, were as happy as the day was long. 
One morning they were in the midst of it all as usual, pushing their prying 
little feet and faces everywhere, getting a good-natured fisherman now to 
take them for half an hour in his boat, now playing about the masts and 
rigging of the little brigs, and gabbling away in their broken French to the 
sailors, many of whom by this time knew the two lads and were kind to 
them. 

It was a bright, warm summer day, with just wind enough to make a little 
curl upon the waves, and to fill the sails as the fishing-boats put out. There 
were vessels coming in this morning as well as leaving the harbor. Several 
brigs that had been expected for some days, and that the storm had de- 
layed, got into port to-day. But there was one especially that amongst all 
the rest attracted the boy’s attention. It was an English collier, standing 
on whose deck, as she came near, they saw a great black, noble Newfound¬ 
land dog. The creature was standing upon his four feet, taking no notice 
of any one, but slowly moved his head from side to side, as if he was vainly 
looking for something that he could not find, — standing quite still, so pas¬ 
sive that even when the boat touched the quay, and people came up and 
stroked and spoke to him, he merely let them do it, and never moved so 
much as the tip of his tail in answer to them. 

The children had caught sight of him with a shout of delight " O, see 
what a big dog! ” Willie had cried, and, clapping their joyful little hands, 
they started forward to get as near to the brig as they could. They saw 
several people gather round the creature presently, and upon that they 
pushed their way into the boat too, squeezing in cleverly between the sailors’ 
legs, till they got quite close to where the dog was, with the master of the 
brig standing by his side, and telling this sad little story: — 

In the gray of the summer mcfrning, he was saying, almost as the French 
coast was coming into sight, one of the crew of the brig had seen a little 
black speck dancing on the water far away. They could not tell what it 
was, — it was too indistinct for that, — but they knew it might be a drowning 
man ; so they lowered their little boat at once, and made for him as hard as 
they could pull. But it was no man. When they came near they found 
nothing but this poor lost dog, floating on a bit of wreck, the spar of some 
vessel that had probably foundered in the storm, and gone silently down 
with all her crew. They took him into their boat and brought him back with 
them. This was all his story. 

Here he stood now, — dazed, half-starved, bewildered, looking with strange 
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eyes at each strange face about him, — dumb through it all. As the master 
of the collier told the little story, more than one pitying hand was put for¬ 
ward to stroke the big black head ; but the creature took no notice of any 
one of them, only stood quite still, piercing through the little group witli 
those sad, eager, human eyes of his. “ Poor fellow! Poor dog! ” they 
said. 

The children stood a little from him with grave, touched faces. They 
were gazing so earnestly at him that they did not see their father, who had 
come down to the quay — as he came often — to give a momentary eye to 
his young monkeys, and see that they were not drowning themselves or get¬ 
ting into any other hopeless mischief, and who was standing now behind 
them, and had been listening while the master told his tale. They only 
knew that he was there when they suddenly heard his voice. 

“ What are you going to do with him ? Will you part with him ? ” he 
called out to the master. Then the lads turned round with a little cry. “ O 
father! ” they exclaimed; and their hearts leaped to their mouths. They 
were afraid to say anything more, — afraid to utter another word; they stood 
with their lips parted with eagerness as they waited for the master’s answer. 

“ Well, sir, I *m open to an offer for him,” the man said, after a moment’s 
silence, and then the children burst into a shout of delight 

Ten minutes afterwards they were walking home with the noble beast 
between them. They chattered away as they went of all that they would do 
with him, what they should call him, how he should go everywhere with them, 
how many things they would teach him; they held him by the ear, and 
stroked his head, and clapped his back, and gambolled round him. Who 
can tell what his thoughts were all the time ? Who could tell them, as he 
walked on with those dumb, wondering, patient eyes of his, with the new 
faces round him, and the new voices in his ears, and all the old world and 
the old life gone from him like a dream ? 

“ We brought him home with us in a week or two,” my friend said to roe 
(we had been walking up and down the lawn while he told me the little storj'), 
“ and the boys soon grew very fond of him; but it is a curious thing that, 
during all these five years he has been with us now, he has never grown 
more than half at home here. I think he has been as happy with us as he 
would have been anywhere, and a more docile, patient, kindly natured beast 
than he is you never knew; but yet he has always to me been like a dog 
living with a broken heart. I don’t believe for my part that he has ever 
forgotten that old master of his, whoever he may have been, for a day or 
an hour since he lost him. Look at him now. Look what a fine human 
pathos there is about that tragic, silent face of his. Depend upon it he is 
thinking of the old story at this moment, puzzling it all out again, remem¬ 
bering, perhaps, how he saw the boat go down, and heard his master’s last 
cry, — if, indeed, it was his last Perhaps he may doubt even yet whether 
it was. I sometimes think he has still at moments a kind of forlorn hope 
that the lost days will come back again, and the lost eyes look into his once 
more.” 
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We went up to him again where he lay, and stood looking at him. He 
was dozing, with eyes half closed in the sunshine, his black coat grown a lit¬ 
tle rusty now, his ears drooping, his senses, perhaps, beginning to be dulled 
by age, for he was old; he was not likely to live very much longer, my 
friend said. 

As we stood so he took no notice of us ; he was thinking of other things, 
— perhaps in a half-waking dream living the old life again. “ Poor Brutus ! ^ 
I said once, and stooped down to smooth his grand old head, but still he did 
not move or look up. 

“ Ah, he does n’t care for that name,” my fnend said. He will answer 
to it sometimes, but he knows very well that he had another name once 
quite different from Brutus.” We have never been able to find out what 
it was ; it is buried, too, with all the rest of his history. 

We heard the boys* voices coming towards us merrily, and their footsteps 
on the gravel under the chestnut-trees. For a moment Brutus opened his 
eyes at the sound of them, and gently moved his bushy tail; then, stretch¬ 
ing out his great fore-paws with a peaceful sigh, he laid his head down on 
them and dozed again. We left him lying so, slumbering calmly in the sun¬ 
shine, with his .doggish, faithful thoughts, and perhaps gone dreamily back 
to the old days, and hearing in sleep the old voices that were lost to him 
forever in that sorrowful night when the unknown ship went down at sea. 

Georgiana M. Craik. 




THE APOSTLE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 

« A LLOUEZ-.3.” 

That was all. Who was Allouez? What was AUouez? Where 
was Allouez ? Why should Allouez be marked as 3 ? Three what, — years 
old, pounds’ weight, or dollars’ worth ? 

It was on a scrap of newspaper that had somehow found its way into my 
pocket, the fag-end and remainder of a larger scrap which at some time I had 
placed there under the impression that it contained something I wanted to 
preserve, and which had long since been forgotten, whilst the paper had 
been twiddled into bits when walking and thinking with my hands in my 
coat pockets, — a bad habit I try to break myself of. 

But about Allouez. 

I asked my friend Boodle. My friend Boodle is in the produce commis¬ 
sion business. Boodle did n’t know. Never heard of the article. Some 
foreign goods, he supposed. 

I inquired of Jorkins. He is in the banking business, and consequently 
knows all about bonds and stocks and preferences and “ ex-diy.,” and can 
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translate all the mysterious initials and still more mysterious figures and 
comments to be found in that part of the newspaper which Jorkins reads 
first, and you and I scarcely ever look at, — the ^ financial and commercial ” 
column. 

“ Allouez ? Pooh ! mining aflErir.” 

“ Mining affiiir ?—where ? — what kind of mine ? Tell us all about iL” 
Don’t know much. Small matters; most part in State Street, Boston, 
I fancy, and the rest somewhere in Lake Superior. Among the coppers, I 
reckon. Want to get any ? ” 

By good luck 1 met Captain Trenoodle, one of the best practical miners 
and discoverers of mines on Lake Superior. To him 1 put the question 
concerning the location of Allouez, and why so called. Trenoodle is a Cor* 
nishman and spoke with a slight Cornish accent 

“Allouez? Of coose. Up in Keewenaw County. Tidy little mine enough, 
ef she gets started welL Are n’t doing much though, as she’s young yet 
Well, look ’ere; as to the name I can’t jestly say, never having heerd on it 
afore. Why could n’t they call it Wheal Betsey, or Wheal Ann, or Wheal 
Jenkins, and ha’ done wi’ it ? S’pose it’s some new-angled scientific name 
or other them Boston chaps got” 

That was not entirely satis&ctory, so I turned into the rooms of the His¬ 
torical Society and asked the Professor about it The Professor went to a 
book-shelf, took down several old volumes printed in French that would 
trip up some of you in the French class with its unfamiliar words, and 
adorned with odd-looking maps and engravings. With his forefinger inserted 
between the leaves of one oY the books, he looked at me over his spectacles 
and told all about it And I will tell you. When I finish you will probably 
agree with me, as I agreed with the Professor, that it is not creditable that 
the memory of a man so intimately connected with the early history of civili¬ 
zation and Christianity on Lake Superior, and to whose labors the Northwest 
owes so much, should be perpetuated only in the scene of his labors by the 
name of an obscure mine, of which few have any knowledge, while of these 
few but a small proportion have ever heard of the man whose name it 
bears. 

Father Mdnard perished in the woods in i66i, whilst on his way to the 
miserable remnant of the Huron tribe that had sought security from the 
fierce Iroquois upon the southwestern shore of Lake Superior. The news 
of his death reached Quebec two years later, and carried grief and consterna¬ 
tion to the hearts of the Jesuit missionaries there. Who should take up the 
work that had dropped from the dead hands of the aged priest ? Who would 
follow his footsteps in the thorny path that led to martyrdom ? Qaude 
Allouez offered himself for the perilous duty, and to his great joy he was 
accepted. 

A journey to the Northwest in those days could not be undertaken at an 
hour’s notice, as at present Now the tourist or the man of business can 
form a sudden resolution to visit Lake Superior, pack his valise, and in less 
than an hour after deciding on the journey be rattling westward on the cars 
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at thirty miles an hour, or pacing the deck of a swift-sailing steamer headed 
in the same direction. Then the priest who proposed setting out on the 
toilsome journey waited months for a favorable opportunity, held a solemn 
parting service in the church, bade farewell to his friends and associates, 
and set out for a journey of weeks, perhaps months, with a strong probability 
of never reaching his destination. The summer of 1664 f>assed away, and no 
opportunity for the journey presented itselfl It was August, 1665, before 
AUouez set out 

The Iroquois, according to custom, were prowling along the banks of the 
Ottawa River, ready to pounce upon any stray party of Indians not of their 
tribe, rob them of the merchandise obtained at the French trading-posts in 
exchange for furs, and carry off their scalps to adorn Iroquois lo^e-polea. 
The Hurons, Ottawas, Chippewas, and other tribes of the Northwest who 
came down for their annual trade, waited at Three Rivers until a party was 
formed large enough to daunt the Indian freebooters of the forest On the 
8th of August, 1665, such a party, numbering over four hundred, set out 
in their canoes from Three Rivers for the ascent of the Ottawa. With them 
went Father AUouez and six French attendants in a canoe of their own. 

The Indians were suspicious of the Black Robe ” and his attendants. 
They suspected the latter of a design to interfere with their monopoly of 
hunting and trading. Of the priest they had a graver suspicion, and there¬ 
fore eyed him with special disfavor. The Jesuits were anxious to save as 
many savage souls as possible. The work of conversion and baptism among 
the adult savages was very slow, and the missionaries consoled themselves 
by baptizing the children whenever they obtained an opportunity. But as 
they feared that when the chUd grew up to manhood he would adopt the 
idolatrous practices of his feUow-savages, in spite of his in£uit Christianity, 
they preferred baptizing children at the point of death, that their souls might 
go to heaven unstained by sin. The savage witnesses of these practices 
confounded cause and effi^t, and believed that death almost invariably fol¬ 
lowing baptism resulted frx>m the rite; that the water was poisonous, or 
that the sprinkling was a form of deadly incantation. It was no wonder that 
they looked with distrust upon the missionary, and that they carefuUy kept 
their children from his presence. 

For a short distance the savages aUowed the Frenchman’s canoe to keep 
them company, but held no communication with its occupants. When about 
to turn into the Ottawa they changed their tactics. Surrounding the French¬ 
men, the Indians endeavored to dissuade them from proceeding farther on 
the journey. They pointed out the dangers of the way, the fierce rapids, 
the terrible cataracts, the long and painful portages, the peril from the 
dreaded Iroquois, — common foe alike of Indian and white man,—the risk 
of starvation: all these, the Indians said, were looked forward to with dread 
by the Indians familiar with them; to the unpractised white man they would 
be doubly terrible. But the missionary meekly replied that he was ready to- 
endure 2dl this, and more, in the cause of his holy religion. With a grunt 
of dissatisfaction they resumed their paddles and proceeded on their voyage. 
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At the first rapids the Frenchmen met with a serious misfortune. Their 
canoe struck on a rock and was badly damaged. It was hauled out on the 
bank and attempts made to repair it Some of the other canoes required 
looking to, so the whole party halted three days to prepare for the toils and 
dangers of the journey, the worst of which lay before them. The canoe in 
which the Frenchmen had come thus hr was so much injured that it was 
declared unserviceable, and they were again urged to abandon the journey 
and go home. But AUouez was not to be turned back by accidents or 
threats. He at length persuaded the Indians to take himself and his party, 
by distributing them among the different canoes, and it was with great sat¬ 
isfaction that the missionary saw the canoes leave with his comrades safe 
on board. But one canoe remained, that to which AUouez had been as¬ 
signed, and the priest waded out to it, but was rudely thrust back by the 
occupants, who told him there was no room. In vain the priest reproached 
them with their broken promises and threatened them with the anger of the 
French governor. They merely repUed, “There is no room for the Black 
Robe,” and rapidly paddled away. 

Thus abandoned in a strange land, a wilderness of woods aU around him 
filled with savage beasts and ^ more savage men. Father AUouez thought 
his hour had come. He knelt on the bank and prayed earnestly that the 
sins of the inhuman savages might be foipven, and that his life might be 
accepted as a sacrifice for the salvation of their souls. Whilst he prayed he 
heard a shout, and was suq>rised by the return of some of the canoes, having 
on board three of his countrymen, who were then put ashore and aban¬ 
doned. The congratulations of the Frenchmen at their reunion were short 
Their only hope of escape lay in the broken canoe, and they worked rapidly 
to patch her so as to bear them a little way until they could overtake the 
Indians. 

The Frenchmen had seen enough of forest life to know some of the expe¬ 
dients used in forest travel Fresh bark was stripped from a birch-tree, 
sewn over the fracture in the canoe and the seams neatly pitched. Then 
they launched their frail craft once more, and puUed rapidly after the canoe 
fleet, now hours out of sight 

Soon they heard the rushing of waters, which increased in force until they 
rested on their paddles in awe and alarm at the foot of the foaming and 
tumbling waters of the Saut des Chats. To ascend that terrific cataract was 
impossible, but there was no landing-place visible; no sign of a portage 
through the dense woods. Despair seized the companions of AUouez, but 
he never lost courage. Praying earnestly for aid, he told his companions to 
push the canoe to the opposite shore, and there, as if in answer to his 
prayer, he found two canoe-loads of Indians preparing to make the portage. 
FoUowing their example, the Frenchmen unloaded the canoe, shouldered it 
and its cargo, and trotted as swiftly as their unpractised feet allowed after 
the savages to the other end of the portage, where six other canoes were 
found. 

At the sight of the fiuthless Indians who had so crueUy deserted him 
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AUouez lost patience, bitterly upbraided them with their perfidy, and threat¬ 
ened them with the vengeance of the French commander at Quebec, whose 
Cavor they courted because of his presents and whose vengeance they also 
dreaded. The savages professed a great desire to comply with the wishes 
of the French commander, but again urged Allouez to return lest worse 
should be&ll him in the new dangers about to be encountered. Finding their 
arguments of no avail, it was at length agreed that the priest should be taken 
on board an Indian canoe. But the Indian who sullenly consented to receive 
him refused to take his parcels, and finally objected to taking the Black Robe 
at all. Once more the missionary, beholding himself abandoned of men, 
sought consolation in prayer. 

He returned to the river-bank, to find the savage had relented, taken his 
parcels on board, and now with friendly words and signs invited him to 
come. With joyful haste Allouez entered the frail canoe, but no sooner was 
the shore left behind than the Indian became haughty and insolent. Putting 
a paddle in * the hands of the priest, he told him to row, for, being himself a 
great chief, it would not comport with his dignity to work. The missionary 
took the paddle. All day long and far into the night he paddled, laboring 
hard to please the Indians, who mocked, abused, and maltreated him. They 
stole his robe, and would have stolen his broad hat, to which they had an 
especial dislike, had he not begged hard that it might be spared to protect 
his head from sunstroke. At night, when they landed to rest, his boat-fellows 
robbed him of his blanket, and left him to sleep with no pillow but a rock, 
and no covering but leaves. 

Unaccustomed to the toils of the route, and frint from weariness and hun¬ 
ger, the poor priest plied the paddle with trembling arms, and at the numer¬ 
ous portages he staggered feebly amid the rocks and fallen trees that ob¬ 
structed the path. He was scarcely able to support himself, yet the Indians 
compelled him to carry the largest packages, and when he fainted and fell, 
exhausted with fiitigue and hunger, they railed at him. “ See,” said they, “ the 
infant who cannot carry his bundle, but who would teach the warriors to be 
like himself I ” To these mockings Allouez made no reply, but took up his 
burden uncomplainingly. Patient endurance like this at length touched 
even savage hearts, and, when the priest was imable to bear his load and 
keep up with the company, some friendly Indian was sure to relieve him. 

Fifteen days of suffering like these were passed before Lake Huron was 
reached. All day long, and far into the night, Allouez and his savage com¬ 
panions pushed on, by canoe or on foot Sometimes they rested but two or 
three hours at night, throwing themselves, supperless, on the bare earth to 
snatch a short sleep, and then rise to renew, breakfastless, their toilsome 
journey. At length Lake Nepissing was passed, and the flotilla of canoes 
descended the little stream now known as French River. The worst of 
the journey was over. Soon the broad waters of Georgian Bay would re¬ 
ceive them, and their course would lie among the many islands that divide 
that inland sea from Lake Huron. The Indians relaxed their persecutions of 
the Frenchmen, and Allouez plied his paddle with renewed vigor and hope. 
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Hark! Strange cries broke the stillness of the wooded wilderness. Fierce 
screams and deep groans, and amid them a wild chant, now loud and defiant, 
now low and plaintive. It was an Indian death-chant sung by several voices. 
At first the Indians sat silent in superstitious awe, but when the nature of 
the cries were realized they paddled hastily in that direction. On turning 
a bend of the river the cause of the lamentations was before them. Eight 
Indians lay writhing in agony, horribly burned and blackened, and mingling 
the notes of their death-song with the shrieks and groans wrung by the an¬ 
guish of their wounds. They had been sitting around a barrel of gunpowder 
into which a spark fell, and the explosion that followed had mangled and 
burned them so that four lay in danger of death. 

Here was an opportunity for the missionary priest Heedless of the scowls 
and threats of the surrounding savages, Allouez baptized the four who were 
most badly burned, and administered the last rites of the church. But the 
wounded Indians begged their fellows not to leave them to perish alone in 
the woods, and they were accordingly taken into the canoes and carried to 
the lake, where the fieet arrived August 24th, to the number of one hundred 
canoes. 

The first care of the party was the cure of the sufferers. The medicine¬ 
men of the tribes were assembled and prepared their incantations. In the 
night the slumbers of the priest were disturbed by chants and cries more 
fearful than those with which the wounded men filled the air in the woods 
of French River. Rising from his bed of spruce boughs, he followed the 
sounds till he reached the shore, where he was horrified by the spectacle 
before him. 

On a rocky point jutting out into the lake lay one of the wounded Indians 
before a huge fire, surrounded by about a dozen fantastically decorated medi¬ 
cine-men. The red flames, leaping and crackling, threw a lurid light upon 
the hideously painted figures of the medicine-men, and rendered more 
ghastly their horrible contortions. They danced furiously; beat and gashed 
themselves until they foamed at the mouth and bled from their wounds; 
sang wild songs, and howled like demons. Then they sank exhausted, and 
lay quiet whilst the oldest and chief among them addressed a long harangue 
to the deities to be propitiated. 

Allouez stood in doubt. If he allowed those superstitious rites to proceed 
unmolested, he would be unfaithful to the cause he had undertaken. If he 
Interfered, the Indians might become irritated and refuse to allow him to 
proceed on his journey. An indication that the violent demonstrations of 
the conjurers were about to be renewed, determined him. Striding boldly 
into their midst, he forbade the medicine-men to proceed with their incanta¬ 
tions, declared them to be superstitious follies, and offered prayers to God 
for the cure of the sick man. The medicine-men were furious. They threat¬ 
ened the daring priest with death, and, finding he was not to be deterred by 
threats, they rushed off in a body with loud yells and hacked his canoe to 
pieces with their tomahawks. 

Two weeks were spent at the mouth of French River and in coasting up 
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through the North Giannel to the St Mary River. It was the first week in 
September when AUouez reached the Saut^ and saw for the first time the 
waters of that great inland sea, whose banks were to be the scene of his future 
labors. He was much impressed with the stories told by the Indians of its 
vastness, its depth, and its marvellous clearness. The Ojibways were in the 
habit of offering sacrifices to Lake Superior, looking upon it as a great divin¬ 
ity, to whom they were indebted for stores of delicate white fish. This was 
almost the sole support of the tribes dwelling on its banks, there being but 
little game in the woods. Full of gratitude for having been allotted to such 
a glorious field for missionary enterprise, AUouez determined that hereafter 
the lake should bear the name of the French commandant, M. de Tracy, in 
token of the obligations the people of that region were under to him. 

Three times a mission had been established at the Saut, and three times 
it had been abandoned almost as soon as established. Father AUouez 
yearned to set up the standard of the cross once more by the side of those 
tumbling waters; but his field of labor lay beyond, and he pushed on. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of September his canoe crept along the southern coast of the 
lake, past the white sand-heights of the Point au Sable (Sand PointX past 
the Pictured Rocks, past Grand Island and the bay now known as Mar¬ 
quette. The first morning after launching their canoe on the waters of 
Lake Superior Father AUouez and his Frenchmen landed, and in the silent 
solitude of the woods the priest celebrated the offices of his church, for the 
first time since he left Three Rivers, more than a month previous. Re¬ 
freshed and inspired by this religious observance, the good priest returned 
to the boat, and at the water’s edge found two sick children, left by their 
Indian parents to die. He baptized them and returned to the canoe, fuU of 
hope for his mission from this auspicious omen. He wrote down his deUght 
at this incident AU his fatigues were as nothing; his hunger and suffer¬ 
ings were aU repaid on that happy day. 

This is the date of the first recorded intimation of the mineral riches of 
Lake Superior. The Indians who accompanied AUouez on his voyage 
show^ him pieces of copper found on the banks of the lake, or in the water. 
They told him of other pieces, weighing from ten to twenty pounds. These 
they esteemed as divinities, or as presents from the gods who dweU beneath 
the water, given them to promote their happiness. They were kept with 
reUgious care, wrapped in articles of highest value, and in some fiimiUes had 
been treasured as domestic gods from generation to generation. There was 
a tradition of a rock rising out of the water a short distance from the shore, 
from which the Indians cut masses of copper, but it had disappeared. They 
said it was a divinity that had vanished, for reasons they were not wiUing to 
explain; but AUouez beUeved it had been overwhelmed by sand in a furious 
tempest Whether it was a mere tradition without foundation has never 
been settled, but no exploration has revealed a trace of the copper rock in 
the lake. 

Another happy surprise greeted the missionary. Landing one day in the 
bay of St Theresa he was joyfuUy greeted by two women, who sought his 
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blessing. The good father gave it, but was astonished at such a request ft 
that wild, pagan country. The women explained that they had been co» 
verted to the true feith by Father Menard. They were evidences of th< 
success of his mission. The delighted priest called his Frenchmen around 
him and performed the office of the mass for the benefit of the two Christiai: 
women. 

Nearly two months after leaving the quiet station on the St Lawrence 
the Frenchmen paddled their canoe, on the first of October, into the peace¬ 
ful waters of Chagwamegong Bay, hereafter to be known in Jesuit mission¬ 
ary annals as the Bay du Saint Esprit, or Bay of the Holy Ghost 

The good father’s eyes wandered with keen interest over the beautiful 
scene. Away to the right stretched the thickly wooded Apostle Islands, 
gorgeous in the rich hues of a Lake Superior autumn. Framed in a setting 
of similar glowing hues, on the main-land, was the town of La Pointe, the 
greatest Ojibway town on the lake, where, too, were gathered the remnant 
of the Hurons, to seek whom Menard had sacrificed his life. In large clear¬ 
ings were the cornfields for the support of the population of the town, — a 
population made up of seven different tribes dwelling peacefully together and 
numbering eight hundred fighting-men. Here was the place he had sought 
Here he would found a mission that should be the centre of civilization and 
Christianization for the Western Indians. Hastily running his canoe in¬ 
shore, Father Allouez landed, took possession of an empty hut, dressed his 
chapel for service, and commenced his missionary service by proceeding to 
the lodge, where a large assemblage of chiefs were in solemn council. 

Never could he have arrived at a more opportune time. From far and 
near the Ojibways were gathered to plan a cruel and relentless campaign 
against their perpetual foes, the Sioux. The Sioux towns were to be de¬ 
stroyed and all their inhabitants slaughtered. The hate that for generations 
had rankled in their hearts was to be drowned in blood. The crimes of the 
Sioux were to be atoned for by their annihilation. 

The council was at its height when the missionary, in his long black robe, 
with crucifix in his raised hand, entered the lodge. The chiefs stared in 
wonder. In a few words Allouez explained his character and his authority, 
both as a representative of the French crown and as a Christian priest He 
said he had heard the nature of their deliberations and would say a few 
words on the subject He pleaded earnestly for peace. The chiefs were 
impatient and dissatisfied at this. He told them of the majesty and po^'er 
of the French king ; of the greatness of M. de Tracy, the French governor, 
and of his determination to repress quarrelling and violence. Then he drew 
a glowing picture of the advantages to be gained from the practice of the 
Golden Rule. In the end the council was broken up, the meditated raid on 
the Sioux abandoned, and Father AUbuez welcomed as a great Christian 
“ medicine-man.” 

At La Pointe Allouez remained more than two years, laboring in every way 
to convert the fierce savages to Christianity. His courage, endurance, and 
fearlessness won the respect of the Indians, who held such qualities in high 
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esteem. His £une spread, and soon large parties of Indians, of different 
tribes, came up to La Pointe to see and hear the fearless Black Robe who 
defied their demons and deities. Pottawatomies, Sacs, Foxes, and Illinois 
from the lands far to the south, came up, listened to the discourses of the 
missionary, examined curiously the decorations of his humble chapel, and 
then went home to discourse of the pale-face medicine-man ” around their 
camp-fires. 

Occasionally scouting-parties of the Ojibways brought in a wandering 
hunter of the Sioux tribe, who had ventured too far east and fallen into the 
hands of his foes. In his endeavors to save these captives from the cruel 
fate to which they were destined by Ojibway law, AUouez learned enough 
concerning the tribe to which they belonged to make him desirous of further 
knowledge. At a favorable time he made a journey to the head of Lake 
Superior, where the Sioux gathered in numbers at certain seasons. His 
kindness to the Sioux captives insured him a friendly reception. 

Far different from the half-civilized Hurons and the fish-eating Qjibways 
were these wild hunters of the West The Sioux built no huts, cultivated 
neither com nor tobacco, and disdained to spend their time catching and 
curing fish. They had no firearms, and exhibited neither dread of those 
weapons nor anxiety to possess them. Their chief weapon was the bow and 
arrow, which they used with deadly precision. Their sole occupations were 
hunting and fighting. They were skilful in the chase and ferocious in war. 
They had no settled place of abode, but wandered over the country, as game 
became plentiful or scarce, carrying with them the tent-poles and deerskins 
of their lodges. 

Their land, they said, stretched leagues upon leagues away to the West, 
where there were neither mountains nor forests. Over the broad prairies 
roamed vast herds of game of many kinds, and the hunter had little trouble 
in keeping his lodge full of meat They knew nothing of planting or reap¬ 
ing. The Great Spirit had given them plenty of game, and in the swamps 
and ponds he had grown for them the wild rice, and taught them how to 
prepare it Through their land rolled a mighty river, the great Mes-sipi, 
which came no man knew whence and went no man knew whither. But In¬ 
dians who had been farther to the setting sun, and other Indians who had 
been towards the sun at noon, told of a great river that came from the land 
of the Sioux and fell into the great sea whose waters were salt. 

Eagerly Father AUouez questioned the Sioux further concerning this great 
river. Did it go towards the setting sun ? Could one go by it to the great 
sea on the west ? Had any one ever heard of a land in that direction where 
gold and rich gems were found ? These were questions the Sioux could not 
understand, or were unable or unwiUing to answer. The conference was 
broken up, and AUouez turned homeward towards La Pointe, fuU of the 
important news he had learned concerning the whereabouts of the great 
river of which so many vague stories had been told, and revolving in his 
mind the possibiUty of exploring it to its mouth. 

But whilst dreaming of great discoveries and a new field for missionary 
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work in the far West, Allouez did not neglect his present scene of duty. 
He coasted the north shore nearly, if not quite the entire distance, visiting 
a tribe known as the Kilistinons, on Neepigon Bay, and also a remnant of 
the once powerful Nepissings, a Christianized tribe driven from their home 
in the land of the Hurons and compelled to seek shelter in the inhospitable 
wilds north of Lake Superior. It was in these long and hazardous voyages 
that he acquired the knowledge that enabled him, with the assistance possi¬ 
bly of Father Marquette, who was afterwards his associate on Lake Supe¬ 



rior, to draw the map of the great lake, which is wonderfully correct, consid¬ 
ering the few facilities these early explorers had for making an accurate chart 
of the coast 

On his visit to the Kilistinons Allouez heard of the great river farther to 
the north that ran eastward to Hudson’s Bay, and was told by an old man 
that he had seen a ship at the mouth of that river, and that other Indians 
had seen a house, built of wood by Europeans, on the bank of the stream. 
Strange stories were told, too, of the people in that wild country. They 
were man-eaters, revelling in raw flesh, but were in turn eaten by ferocious 
bears, hideously red, and armed with prodigiously long nails. These Allouez 
thought were lions. The Kilistinons themselves were extremely docile, hav¬ 
ing a better disposition than any other barbarians met with. They were 
wanderers, having neither villages, fields, nor fixed place of abode, but fol¬ 
lowing the chase. 

About the middle of the summer of 1667 Allouez returned from a long 
voyage to the north coast of the lake and found a flotilla of canoes about to 
start for Quebec. Filled with the importance of his discoveries around the 
great lake, and especially of the information obtained from the Sioux con¬ 
cerning the mighty “Mes-sipi,” he embarked and once more braved the 
perils and hardships of the Ottawa route, lessened this time by the fnendli- 
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xess of the Indians, whose respect, if not affection, he had gained during his 
»tay on Lake Superior. He reached Quebec on the 4th of August, told his 
story, pleaded for aid in spreading the faith over the vast territory that lay 
visited, and urged the importance to France of the great river of the West, 
should it prove to be the passage to the Indies so long sought On the 
sixth he was again ascending the St Lawrence, with a party of returning 
Ojibways, and with him went Father Louis Nicholas and a lay brother of the 
same order. 

The remainder of the life of Allouez was spent in unceasing endeavors to 
spread Christianity among the Indians of the West One year more was 
spent on Lake Superior, and then he was transferred to other missions, in 
that part of the West now Wisconsin and Illinois. Twenty-two years were 
devoted to his labors in these missionary fields, and then the good father 
died, full of years well employed, and lamenting that he was no longer per¬ 
mitted to teach his beloved Indians. 

Much as he desired it, Allouez never saw the great river which had so 
strongly excited his interest. Once he was far on the route by which the 
discovery was at last made, but turned back unconscious of what he had 
narrowly missed. The honor of finding the great river and opening to civ¬ 
ilization a new empire, was reserved for another Jesuit missionary, the warm 
fiiend and associate of Allouez, the brightness of whose fame has too much 
overshadowed the services of the Apostle of Lake Superior. 

7. H. A, Bone. 




LITTLE SWEET PEA. 

O F all the flowers the summer brings, 

Little Sweet Pea with unfolded wings 
And a delicate perfume that from them springs. 
Is sweetest and best to me. 

Her sober brown seeds in the ground I place. 
Then wait for the sight of her rosy face, 

And little tendrils with clinging grace; 

A pleasant sight to see. 

Little Sweet Pea is brave and bold; 

Early she lifts her head from the mould; 

And though the winds are searching and cold. 
Never a fear has she. 
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Though April laughs and cries like a child, 

And even May can be rude and wild, 

She knows that June will be friendly and mild, 

So she toils on patiently. 

Her neighbors all are at her command; 

Glad to offer a helping hand; 

“You are young,” they whisper,.“alone to stand.” 

“ Lean upon me — and me.” 

She clasps their fingers upon her way. 

And so climbs upward day by day. 

Till June with a steady, comforting ray 
Cheers the heart of Sweet Pea, 

And makes it so glad and happy and light. 

That she breaks into blossoms fragrant and bright, 

Like rosy butterflies ready for flight,— 

A joy to all who see. 

Constant and true is Sweet Pea; and though 
Early to come, she is late to go; 

She stays till the clouds are heavy with snow 
And all alone is she. 

She shivers with cold in the autumn gale; 

Her wings are turning purple and pale; 

The strength departs from her fingers frail; 

“It is time to go,” says she. 

The loving.friends that helped her to rise 
Look in her face with sorrowful eyes. 

“ I will come back again,” she cries, 

“ Good by,” says little Sweet Pea. 

R, S. P. 
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LAWRENCE AMONG THE IRON-MEN. 

“ " 1 ^ 7 HAT'S the programme for this evening?” said Mr. Clarence, as he 
VV entered the reading-room of the hotel with his new friend after 
supper. ^ 

With his cane under his arm, and a toothpick in his mouth, and his hat 
tipped gayly upon one side of his head, he was looking quite fresh and spir¬ 
ited, after the day’s adventures. So, too, was Lawrence, though his man¬ 
ner was by no means so light and airy as that of his vivacious friend. No 
one, to have seen them after their thorough washing and brushing and 
refreshment, would have suspected that they had so lately come out of a 
coal-mine. 

“ I think,” said Lawrence, “ I ’ll write a letter to my little coz, and tell 
her about the mines and the miners, and how I made your acquaintance.” 

“ Capital! ” said Mr. Clarence. “ And I believe I ’ll write to my little 
coz, and tell her about 

So the young gentlemen got some note-paper and pens, and seated them¬ 
selves at the table, the showy Mr. Clarence on one side and the more solid¬ 
looking Lawrence opposite him, with a very large inkstand between them. 
They shoved the newspapers aside, dipped their pens (Mr. Clarence said it 
was like dipping into a well), and then dated their letters. 

^ScrantoHy October^^ wrote Mr. Clarence, with characteristic flourish,, 
and then stopped. “ What’s the day of the month ? ” 

Lawrence told him, and in his turn inquired whether Pennsylvanians 
wrote the abbreviation of the name of their State Penn, or Pa, 

“ We write it both ways ; it is the same thing,” said Mr. Clarence; adding, 
with a comical smile, “ Penn was, the Pa of this State, you know; and that’s 
the reason of it, I suppose.” 

“ You made me laugh, and joggled me,” said Lawrence, throwing aside 
the sheet he had begun on, and taking another. 

Mr. Garence began to flourish again, but stayed his hand before touching 
pen to paper. 

** I never wrote to my little coz in my life. How do you start off? ” 

“ My dear little Cousin Ethely — that’s my style,” said Lawrence, writ^ 
ing. 

" Tip-top! You are my Complete Letter-Writer. My — dear — little — 
Cousin — Etk — No! hold on! My cousin’s name is Jessie. Now / 
shall have to take a new sheet My dear little Cousin Jessie^ — that’s all 
right; a fine opening, as the miners say. Now which way do you carry 
your drift ? In other words, what next ? ” 

Lawrence scratched his ear and looked solemnly at the great inkstand. 
Mr. Clarence looked cheerfully at Lawrence. Then Lawrence read over the 
first line of his letter — My dear little Cousin Ethely — My dear little 
Cousin EtheV^ —three or four times, — something like a fisherman trolling 
voL. V. — NO. IX. 43 
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his line for a bite, hoping that an idea would rise and hook itself on at the 
end of it He could think of things enough to write, but could n’t get hold 
of just the right thing first It may be added that the consciousness of his 
friend’s eyes upon him did not help him much. 

I’ve a plan ! ” said Mr. Clarence at last “ We ’ll both write the same 
things to our dear little cousins. You think of a sentence, and we ’ll both 
write it; then I ’ll think of one, and give you the benefit Division of labor, 
you know.” 

“ Well, you think of a sentence first” 

‘‘ How’s this ? Afy dear littUy and so forth: / have to-day made the 
acquaintance of a splendid young fellow^ which means you.” 

“ But when I write it’t will mean you,” said Lawrence, laughing. 

In that way we shall make an even thing of the compliments. I don’t 
object to being called a splendid young fellow; do you ? Have you got it 
down ? ” 

“ I’ve written it capitalfellow^ — did you say splendidf ” 

“ Never mind. Don’t change it Only underline capital^ so as to make 
it even. What’s your sentence ? ” 

“ HU pleasant fcue is before me while I write f suggested Lawrence. 

‘‘Excellent! Don’t you see how admirably it works? Only — will a 
slight amendment be in order ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then permit me to suggest that we might employ a rather stronger 
epithet than pleasant f(ue; might n’t we ? Suppose we make it handsome 
face f Can you conscientiously ? ” 

Lawrence thought he could, but laughed so that he did not trust his hand 
to write for about a minute. Then he noticed that he had already written 
pleasant 

“ Never mind, make it pleasant and hanfsome; I think I can stand it,” 
said Mr. Clarence. He is here in company with his uncle^ the distin¬ 
guished — Here write in the names of our respective uncles. Now it’s 
your turn a^n.” 

And while his uncle and mine are talking of the business that brought 
them here^ in the comer —” Lawrence went on. 

“ Brought them here in the comer ? ” queried Mr. Clarence. “ That don’t 
sound just right.” 

“I mean, while they are talking in the comer about the business that — 
But it *s a bad sentence, any way. I’m afraid I never can write a decent 
letter in this way.” 

“ Yes, you can. Push ahead I Don’t you know the secret of fluent com¬ 
position ? It’s this: never stop to think. If you stop to think you ’re 
lost” 

Just then the little dog Muff jumped up on the table, and scrambling on 
the newspapers, stretched his chin out on his fore-paws between the two 
firiends, with his nose near the inkstand. 

“ I never can go on with that wagging tail before my eyes I ” said Law¬ 
rence. 
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“ In other words, you think our letter-writing will be curtailed,” said Mr. 
Clarence. " 

“ I think Muff will be responsible for the final paws we have come to,” 
replied Lawrence, — for that is the way with young fellows : if one makes a 
pun his companipn is sure to feel called upon to match it, if not with a fresh 
one, then with one not quite so fresh. 

"Here, Muff! hold our pens while we scratch our heads for ideas,” said 
Mr. Qarence. 

The dog took the pens by the handles, and held them with all the gravity 
of a lord chancellor, while the two letter-writers scratched industriously for 
the ideas that did not come. Soon Lawrence leaned his head on the table, 
pillowing it on his arms. The truth is, he was tired and sleepy/ Mr. 
Clarence followed his example; and there they sat, or rather lay, head 
to head, with their elbows squared at each other and with just the ink- 
stand and the lord chancellor between them. In three minutes they were 
fiist asleep. 

At the end of about an hour Lawrence lifted his head with remarkable 
suddenness, opened his eyes very wide, and looked wildly about him. Mr. 
Clarence, with his head still down, and with cataracts of hair over his arms, 
was gently snoring. There was nobody else in the room, except the lord 
chancellor, and he, too, had fallen into a snooze, with his muzzle on his paws, 
and with the pens beside it on the table. • 

" Hello ! ” said Lawrence* 

" Hello! ” said Mr. Garence, starting up, and tossing back the cascade 
of hair from his face, wide awake in an instant 

" I thought I was chasing rats in a coal-mine, and I had got my £ice in 
a mule’s manger, and could n’t get it out,” said Lawrence, feeling his neck, 
which had suffered. 

" I did n’t imagine you were asleep ! ” said Mr. Clarence. " I was n’t; 

I’ve been thinking what to write.” 

"You were snoring, any way.” 

" O no! I make that noise in my head sometimes when I* am thinking 
pretty hard. It’s the rumbling of the mill, you know.” And the miller 
arranged his tangled hair. He was one of those persons who can never be 
convinced that they have slept on irregular occasions; and Lawrence let • 
the matter pass with a laugh. 

" It’s after nine; you have been thinking over an hour. Where are our 
uncles ? ” 

" Oh I they ? They have walked out,” said Mr. Qarence, glancing about 
the room. " This seems to be letter-writing under difficulties. Let’s walk 
out too. I am as much refi-eshed as if I had had a nap. Come, Muff!” 
taking the lord chancellor under his arm. " He’s a dog of steady habits. 
Goes to bed early. The porter will take care of him while we go in search 
of adventures.” 

Muff having been disposed of, the young gentlemen walked out of the 
hotel arm in arm. It was a'still, moonlight evening. The streets were 
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almost deserted. Mr. Clarence looked up at the sky with a sendmental air. 
and said, pensively, — 

Behold the moon! how she spreads her silver mantle over the sDent 
world! Did you ever think of it ? She has shone upon the earth just so 
thousands of nights before, and where were you and 1 ? She will shine just 
so again, a year from now, — ten years from now, — a hundred years from 
now, — and where will you and I be? O moon! I pause for a reply,'’ 
added Mr. Clarence, theatrically. 

He did not pause a great while, however (the moon evidently having no 
intention whatever of replying), but said presently, — 

“ I ’ll tell you where let’s go! To the iron-works ! — to see the blast fur¬ 
naces by night! ” 

Lawrence eagerly accepted the suggestion. They walked briskly up the 
street, and soon came in sight of the flaming furnace throats, and of the 
black figures of workmen passing to and fro before them. 

The furnaces of the Lackawanna Iron-Works are built on the side of the 
st^ep right bank of Roaring Brook. They are large and tall; their immense 
foundations are laid in the foot of the bank, while their throats roar and 
flame over its summit fifty feet above. It was at that elevation, on a sort 
of high, dim platform, that the lads saw the human figures defined against 
the glow of the fires. 

“ They ’re feeding the furnaces up there,” said Mr. Clarence. 

The boys found a cart-track which took them up a short slope to an open 
shed, covering great piles of what appeared to be stones and rocks and 
anthracite coal; a gang of laborers were at work shovelling up these mate¬ 
rials and wheeling them off in small iron carriages. The rocks in some of 
the piles were in rough blocks, just as Jthey came from the quarries ; but in 
others they seemed to have been broken up into sizes suitable for making 
macadamized roads. It was from these latter piles, and from the piles of 
coal, that the carriages were filling; and the lads, watching the men, saw 
that they wheeled their loads directly into the glare of the furnace throats, 
which lighted up the scene. 

This is certainly stone! ” said Lawrence, picking up a fi-agment firom a 
pile where a man was shovelling. 

“ Sure it is,” said the man, — “ limestone.” 

“ What do you do with it ? ” 

“ Cast it in with the charge.” 

‘‘ What is the charge ? ” 

“ Go with that carriage, and 3rou will see.” 

Another laborer coming with an empty carriage left it, and taking the one 
the shovellers had just filled, wheeled it out across the platform. The lads 
followed, advancing into the terrible heat and glare of the furnace throats. 

The furnaces were four in number; but only their tops were here visible, 
— huge, funnel-shaped necks, somewhat higher than a man’s head, ranged 
along the edge of the platform, above the roof of the casting-house which 
enclosed the bodies of the furnaces below. There were iron doors in the 
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sides of the funnels ; into these the contents of the carriages were cast; and 
through these, as also through the circular openings in the funnel-tops, 
roared the flames, as if spouted from nose and mouth by so many young 
volcanoes. 


Lawrence was at first almost terrified at the position in which he found 
himself. He looked down into the fiery gulf into which the man dumped 
his load with a loud clang of the iron carriage striking the iron plates. There 
the furnace enlarged like a yawning crater below its comparatively narrow 
throat. At first he could see only an abyss of many-colored, dazzlingly 
beautiful flames; but presently he could distinguish, heaped high in the 
midst of them, and only a few feet lower than the charging-plates on which 
he stood, the top of a dark mound. It was composed of the freshly dumped 
materials from the piles under the shed. Around and over them, and through 
every chink between the lumps, the flames swept and darted and surged. 

Another laborer came, and dumped a carriage-load of coal — great lumps 
of anthracite — into the throat. Then a third came with a load of what 
seemed another kind of stone. Then the door was closed. 

“ But this is n’t stone! ” cried Lawrence, seizing a lump, and retreating 
with it from the intolerable glare of the fire. “ This must be the ore.” 

“ Ore it certainly is,” said Mr. Clarence. “ Ore, limestone, coal, — they 
all go into the furnace together, as you see.” 

“ How, then, is the iron ever separated from the earthy matters ? ” said 
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Lawrence, puzzled and astonished. should think it would be full of 
ashes and dirt And what is the use of the limestone ? ” 

“ Perhaps we can find some person who will be able to tell us,” said Mr. 
Qarence. “ But look here ! 

They had retreated to the edge of the platform. They were on a spot 
which overlooked the roofs of buildings below, and the firelit waters of Roar¬ 
ing Brook pouring over a high dam, in a beautiful cascade, and rushing 
along its rocky bed under steep ledges, in light and shadow, at the base of 
the hill. Surrounding this bright flame-picture was the still moonlit night, 
silvering peacefully the country and the town. Lawrence thought he had 
never looked upon so strikingly wild and picturesque a scene, and he stood 
gazing at it wonderingly until Mr. Clarence pulled him away. 

“ Ask one of these men about the limestone,” said Mr. Clarence, as they 
returned to the shovellers at one of the piles. And he himself put the ques¬ 
tion in his polite way. 

“ The loimestone ? ” said the man, staring at him. “ Why, we could n’t 
do onything, mon, but for the loimestone.” 

“ But what *s the use of it ? ” 

‘‘ The use of it ? The use, when we could n’t get a blast without it! It’s 
loike ahsking the use of the air ye breathe.” 

‘‘ I know something of the use of the air we breathe: it gives oxygen to 
the blood,” said Lawrence. “ Now what does the limestone do to the fur¬ 
nace.” 

“Mayhap it gives what ye call oxygen to the furnace loike,” said the 
man, grinning with his hard face over his short stump of a pipe; and he 
returned to his shovelling with the air of one who had rendered a reason. 

“ I can tell you what you want to know,” said another laborer, leaning on 
his shovel. “The limestone physics the furnace.” But that was hardly 
a satisfactory explanation. 

Another said, “ The lime helps the flow of the iron.” 

A fourth said, “It makes the flux.” 

“No doubt, my friends,” said Mr. Clarence. “But there’s more in it 
than all that. We ’ll find out by and by. Let’s take a look at the boilers.” 

There were twenty of these, and they were ranged in order over an exten¬ 
sive fire-chamber, a door of which was opened by a good-natured attendant, 
that the visitors might look in. No fuel was visible, but billows of flame 
filled the space, undulating far away out of sight, under the boilers, which 
they enveloped. 

“Where do the flames come from?” Lawrence asked, surprised at the 
beautiful display. 

“From the furnaces,” said the man. “They are a part of the waste 
heat.” 

“ Then it don’t all come out of the furnace throats ? ” 

“ Only a little of it Below the throats are flues, which you can’t see. 
There are pipes from the flues that bring some of the heat here. The rest 
of it goes to the hot-blast ovens.” 
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What are those ? ” 

^ The chambers where the cold air is heated before it is driven into the 
furnaces. It would n’t do to drive in such a quantity of air cold.” 

“It would cool the furnaces,” suggested Lawrence. 

“ Besides,” added Mr. Clarence, “ cold air don’t bum like hot air. Hot 
air strikes the gases, and makes instantaneous combustion. But cold air 
has to get partly heated before it burns much; and they could n’t begin to 
get so intense a heat with it” 

“ But I don’t understand yet the use of the boilers,” said Lawrence. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Clarence, “ the boilers drive the engines, that drive the 
fan, that drives the air, that drives the fires and makes the blast They 
are blast-furnaces, you know.” 

“ Where they make flint-glass,” replied Lawrence, “ they have tall chim¬ 
neys, by which they get draft enough without any such apparatus.” 

He had no idea of the power of the blast until he went to look at the 
engines. There were four, of one thousand horse-power each. The immense 
fly-wheels (“They regulate the motion of the machinery, you know,” said 
Mr. Clarence) almost completely filled the space between the floor and the 
roof of the building. The weight of the largest of them, the engineer said, 
was forty thousand pounds. The silence and swiftness of these huge, whirl¬ 
ing wheels was something wonderful. “ And is n’t it curious to think of that 
quiet man with the newspaper being the master of all this tremendous ma¬ 
chinery ? ” said Lawrence. 

“ Yes ; man is little, but he is the trump-card on this planet,” replied Mr. 
Clarence. 

The air was forced by the engines through huge iron pipes, — “ blowing 
cylinders,” the engineer called them, — and such was the power of the blast 
t^t it entered the furnaces under a pressure of eight or nine pounds to the 
square inch. 

“Think of a tall chimney making a draft equal to that!” said Mr. 
Clarence. “ A chimney would have to be powerful enough to lift itself up 
by the straps of its boots I Iron* is n’t glass; and you see the smelting fur¬ 
nace has to be constructed on an entirely different principle. Now let’s go 
down to the casting-house.” 

Half-way down the hillside, they passed a large reservoir of water, its still 
surface lit up like a little lake, by the furnace fires above. Farther on they 
descended a steep flight of steps to the road-way between the base of the 
hill and Roaring Brook. Along this road was laid an iron track for cars, 
leading into the casting-house. 

This was a spacious, high-raftered, depot-like building, open on the side 
of the bcook. On the other side were massive piers of masonry supporting 
the great furnaces. In the shadowy background could be seen the iron 
pipes that brought down the hot-air blast. In front of*each furnace was an 
^closed space filled with sand, — something like the arena of a circus, 
except that it was divided into two “ floors ” by a passage-way rtmning down 
the centre. One of the floors in each arena appeared to be ready for cast- 
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ing, being laid out in regular, smooth channels, as if careful impressions 
of a giant’s gridiron had been taken on the deep, fine sand. The other 
floors were either in a tumbled condition, just as the iron of the last casting, 
when taken up, had left them, or laborers were engaged in laying down in 
them the wooden patterns by which the gridiron impressions were made. 
The sand was shovelled upon these, and packed about them ; and it seemed 
to be just moist enough to retain the mould, in clean, handsome shape, after 
they were removed. 

“ Those are the pig beds,” said Mr, Clarence. “ Of course you have heard 
of iron pigs ! Well, this is where they are littered. Here are, in each of 
these floors, eight or ten pig beds. To each bed there is what they call a 
sow. That’s the main channel that runs across the floor. You ’ll see pres¬ 
ently how that nourishes the pigs,”—for Mr. Clarence saw by the signs that 
the men were preparing to cast 

A gang of a dozen or more were lounging about the hearth of one of the 
furnaces, leaning on iron bars, or sitting on benches, as if waiting for some¬ 
thing. The boys went up where they were, and asked how long before they 
were going to cast 

“In a few minutes,” said one. “We are just waiting for the fellers to 
come down with the word from up above. You *d better keep back on the 
far side. You ’ll see better there, and be out of danger.” 

The boys accordingly withdrew to the foot of the arena, on the side of 
the brook, — Mr. Clarence smiling at the idea of danger, but saying, airily, 
“ We shall be out of the way, though.” 

They turned to look at the brook ; and Lawrence noticed that there were 
cavernous openings in ’the steep ledges opposite, into which the waters 
rushed. 

“ Those are old coal-openings,” said Mr. Clarence; “ for here was a good 
coal-mine once. But it got on fire, and burnt I don’t know how long, till 
they turned the brook into it and put it out” 

The “ fellers ” had now come down from “ up above ”; and there were 
forty or fifty men in the casting-house. Then one who had been leaning on 
an iron bar grasped it with both hands, and began to drive it with sharp 
clicks against the hearth of the first furnace. 

“He is drilling out the clay that stops the iron,^’ said Mr. Clarence. 
“ You’ 11 see it spirt soon! ” 

Just then a furious roaring sound filled the building. 

“ That is the blast; it is let off fi^om the furnace when they cast” 

At the same time sparks began to fly, and dazzling spatters of molten 
metal followed each stroke of the drill. 

“It’s coming now!” cried Mr, Clarence, while Lawrence stoo 4 thrilled 
with expectation. 

At the word out gushed the terrible molten torrent The men were active 
and alert about it in an instant, shouting and springing to and fro, eager to 
guide and control the fearful flood. Some threw shovelfuls of sand upon it, to 
check its too rapid rush, while it poured down a channel prepared for it and 
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began to fill the pig-beds in the upper part of the floor. It filled the mould 
of the “ sow ’’ first, then flowed down into the pigs, filling one after the other 
as it crept along. As soon as one pig-bed was filled, gates of clay, called 



“ shutters,” placed across the channel leading to it, were suddenly driven 
down by men with heavy sledge-hammers, and the fiery stream was turned 
into the next sow below. There was just slope enough to the floor to give a 
suflicient fall to the running metal. Sand, as I have smd, was thrown upon 
it, and the gates were driven down when it came too fast; and when it 
moved too sluggishly in any direction it was helped along by means of long, 
thin strips of wood or slender poles, which the men drew before it, very 
much as a child encourages a stream of water-drops by leading it with his 
finger. The poles were often on fire, and were as often quenched in the 
moist sand. 

So floor after floor was cast, three of the furnaces being tapped in.quick 
succession. The streams of molten metal lighting up the night, the sparks 
flying off from them and shooting hither and thither in little explosive show¬ 
ers, the flaming poles, the heat, the glare, the deafening roar of the blast, 
the animation of the workmen, their swift movements and loud cries, and 
finally the floors covered with enormous red-hot gridirons, and the sight of 
men walking quickly but urfconcemedly over them, — all combined to make 
up a scene of the most vivid interest to the mind of Lawrence. 
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As soon as a floor was cast, sand was shovelled all over the beds of glow¬ 
ing metal; then water from a hose-pipe was thrown on copiously, filling the 
air with clouds of steam. Then men, stripped for the work,—naked to 
their waists, with clogs on their feet, — went on to the floors with sledges 
and levers, with which they broke up the iron while it was yet soft, separat¬ 
ing the pigs from the sows, and dividing the sows into pig-shaped bars. 
(“Though ‘I don’t see why they were ever called pigs,” Lawrence wrote 
afterwards to his little Cousin Ethel “ They don’t look at all like young 
porkers, but are just rough pieces of cast-iron as big as my 1^, and almost 
as tall, when they are stood up, as I am.) 

“ I should think you would suffocate,” Mr. Clarence said to one of these 
men,»who emerged from the stifling cloud and heat of one of the floors, and 
came out for a breath of air where the boys stood. 

“ 1 am used to it I shall put all that iron on cars before midnight” 

“ How many pigs are there on that floor ? ” 

“ About three hundred. They weigh from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty-five pounds apiece. As soon as they cool a little, I begin to handle 
them.” 

“ Do you work all night ? ” 

“ No ; my time is up when tha^ job is done. There are two sets of hands; 
when this set goes off another comes on.” 

“ How often do you cast ? ” 

“ Every six hours, day and night.” 

“ How long after the ore is put in at the charging-doors above before it 
comes out melted iron ? ” Mr. Clarence inquired. 

“ Three days,” said the man. 

“ And how much does one of those furnaces hold ? ” 

“ Six hundred tons of stock.” 

“ That means coal, ore, and limestone, all together,” said Mr. Clarence. 

“ Six hundred tons, my lad! ” and he tapped Lawrence on the shoulder with 
his cane. “ Can your glass-works beat that ? ” 

“ They are drawing off the iron again! ” said Lawrence, seeing another 
stream of fiery liquid gushing from the furnace. 

“That’s the cinder,” said the man. “It comes from another opening 
higher up than the tapping-hole for the iron.” 

“ Let’s go up and look at it,” said Mr. Clarence. 

They drew near, and saw the dazzling stream pour down through a chan¬ 
nel prepared for it, to a spout, where it fell into a flaring pan, as large as a 
cart-box, which had been brought up on a car, along a branch of the railway 
track,, to receive it When the pan was nearly full, the flow was stopped, 
and the car, loaded with the glowing mass, was drawn away by a mule. 

Observing a person who seemed to be a sort of overseer, Lawrence asked 
him what the cinder was, and what it was good for. 

“ It is good for nothing. It is the slag.” 

“What is it made of? Ashes, for one thing, I suppose.” 

“Yes; but the limestone makes a good part of it” 


'V 
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"Now,” said Mr. Garence, in his polite way, “ I see we have found an 
intelligent man; and perhaps he will kindly inform us what the limestone is 
used for.” 

“ I can tell you a little. Do you know 
anything about the construction of a blast¬ 
furnace ? ” and, the boys confessing their 
ignorance, the speaker continued: “ It is 
built up of fire-clay inside that solid stone¬ 
work, which is made very solid and strong, 
and bolted together, as you see, in order 
to support such a tremendous pressure. 

The furnace is shaped something like an 
egg standing on its big end. It is fifty 
feet high, from the hearth to the throat 
It is eighteen feet broad in the boshes^ — 
that is, through the thickest part of the 
egg. It is kept nearly full all the dme. 

It is fed at the throat above, — that is, 
at the little end of the egg. The mate¬ 
rials thrown in there have room to swell, 
as the heat expands them, and they settle 
down into the larger part The hearth is 
the chamber, or reservoir, in the bottom 
of the furnace for receiving the melted 
metal and flux. Just over the hearth are 
the tweers; step herej and I will show 
you where the blast is driven in.” 

“ Tweers ! what a word ! It must be 
from the French tuylre^ which means a pipe,” observed Mr. Clarence. 

“ Very likely, for it is a tapering aperture that receives the blast from the 
ends of these pipes, and carries it into the furnace. There are six of these 
tweers ; and it is through these we blow the fires.” And the man proceeded 
to explain the operation going on within the furnace. 

“ Crude iron ore,” said he, “ is always more or less oxidized; that is, it 
contains a quantity of oxygen. It also contains a good deal of earthy mat¬ 
ter. Now, in the furnace, the ore soon begins to soften, and to part with its 
oxygen, which unites with the carbon of the coal, and with the oxygen of the 
air-blast helps make the fire. At the same time the ore absorbs carbon 
from the coal, which gives it the quality of cast-iron. The ore does not 
actually melt until it almost reaches the hearth. It is in a sort of pasty con¬ 
dition, when it comes within the direct influence of the blast; then it flows 
at once. The limestone begins to flow first, and it helps the flow of the 
iron. Then the iron being the heaviest of all the materials in the furnace, 
it goes to the bottom of the hearth, and everything else floats on top of it” 

** I see now how it is separated from the ashes and other materials! ” 
cried Lawrence. “ It is by its own weight” 
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“ That is it But there is another thing; we have n’t got through with 
the limestone yet The melted lime makes the flux, which acts like a filter 
to the iron. The metal is at the bottom, and the flux floats on top of it, like 
oil upon water. Now every particle of iron that melts and comes down has 
to pass through this flux. If you could look in you would see the melted 
metal trickling through it in drops, or little streams, something like rain 
falling through the air. The lime takes out the earthy impurities of the 
iron, and gathers the coal-ashes as they come down. To keep the flux in 
good condition, we have to draw it off, as it becomes loaded with impurities, 
and make room for fresh flux to fill its place. Here it comes out, as you 
see, in what we call slag, or cinder. The flux has still another use. Cover¬ 
ing the melted metal as it does, it protects it from the continued direct action 
of the blast, which would soon oxidize it again, and make a different quality 
of iron of it altogether.” 

“ How much pig-iron do you make here in a year ? ” 

“ A thousand tons a week, — over fifty thousand tons a year.” 

“ Where does your ore come from ? ” 

“ From New Jersey. It is dug out of the mountains, where it lies in beds 
all the way from two feet to thirty-five feet thick.” 

Lawrence thought he would like to visit the iron-mines. His curiosity 
was also excited with regard to the processes by which this coarse pig-iron 
was afterwards converted into all the various shapes and qualities of cast- 
iron, wrought-iron, and steel. But Mr. Clarence said, “ I suspect our affec¬ 
tionate uncles would like to hear something about us by this time ” ; and, 
thanking their new acquaintance, while they took leave of him, they hastened 
back to the hotel 

y, T. Trowbridge, 


DREAM OF THE LITTLE BOY WHO WOULD NOT EAT 

HIS CRUSTS. 

O NE night at supper Peter ate the soft of his slice, but put the crust, the 
upper crust, under the rim of his plate. Then he bent low and whis¬ 
pered to his knife and fork, — 

“ Now don’t tell! ” 

Next he tucked the bottom crust under the other side of his plate, and 
bent low again, and whispered to his spoon and napkin-ring, — 

“Now don’t tell! ” 

And that night he dreamed of seeing his plate on the chamber floor, and 
that the two long crusts crept out towards him like two long caterpillars. 
And they every moment grew longer and longer. 

“ What two funny things you are ? ” cried Peter. 

Then the two things turned and crept slowly, slowly, on towards the door. 
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And there they stretched out. and stood up on end and looked at Peter and 
spoke. And the sound of their voices was dry and coarse, like the crackling 
of crusts between sharp teeth. And they said, — 

“ O you dainty boy! So you would eat only the soft I come now and be 
punished! ” 


" I won’t do so again,” said Peter. 

“ How do we know that ? ” said the two things. “ Come quick! Do as 
we do ! Do as we do ! ” 

Then the two things crept down stairs, and along the entry, and through 
the front-yard, and up the street, and across the gutter, while Peter in his 
red flannel night-gown, on his hands and knees, went creeping behind. But 
when they crept up a high board fence Peter said, — 

“ O, I can never do that! — never, never I ” 

At that moment a Pepper-Box in uniform that stood near called out, — 

“ Stand! you are my prisoner! Follow me! Now 1 Straight! Forward! 
March! ” 

Then Peter stood up straight and marched behind. 

“ So you would n’t eat the crusts, dainty boy ! ” cried the Pepper-Box in 
uniform, turning about with a fierce look. It shook its head sternly at Peter 
and at every shake the pepper flew into his eyes causing the tears to run, 
run, run, like two rivers. 
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** Oh! Oh! I wonder who told! ” cried Peter. I wonder who told! 
My tears I My tears ! Sweet, good mamma, come wipe my tears ! ” 

“ They will do to soak your crusts in! ” said some fine, silvery voices 
near. 

Peter looked behind to see where so many voices came from, and beheld 
all the napldn-rings rolling, hopping, skipping along, one after another, and 
all making fun of him. And the head one was his own! 

“ Tell-tale! Tell-tale ! ” called out Peter. 

“ Order in the ranks ! ” shouted the Pepper-Box in uniform. ‘‘ Quick! 
Forward ! To Prison ! Make way there! Disperse the crowd I ” 

“ What crowd! ” asked Peter. 

“ Look and see! ” cried the Pepper-Box in uniform. 

Then Peter heard a great whispering and hubbub. And he saw presently 
that all the knives and forks were standing about talking privacy together, 
— all but the carving-knife; that had lain down to rest The whispering 
went on. 

“ Who is this ! ” 

" Peter.” 

Where is he going ? ” 

“ To prison.” 

“What for?” 

“ To learn.” 

“Learn what?” 

“To eat” 

“ Eat what ? ” 

“ His crusts.” 

Then there was a loud tittering and laughing. 

“ O dear! ” cried Peter, “ I begged them not to tell! I bent my head 
low and begged them not to. But oh! they went and told ! Mean! Mean! ” 
“ Order in the ranks ! ” cried the Pepper-Box in uniform. 

They kept marching on and soon came to three bright, smiling, shining 
rows, one above another. In the first row were the grandmothers. These 
were the big spoons. In the second row were their daughters. These were 
the teaspoons. In the third row were their granddaughters. These were the 
salt and mustard spoons. 

They spoke not a word, but only smiled coldly upon him as he passed, 
as much as to say,— 

“ Yes, we know; we know all about it.” 

And among them Peter saw his own, marked “ Petie.” Then he groaned 
and said, — 

“ O, how could you ? How could you go and tell ? ” 

His own spoke not a word but only smiled that same cold smile 
And just then the Baker came along. 

“ O, I am so hungry I ” cried Peter. 

“ Well, here is a lo^! ” said the Baker. 

Peter took it gladly. It smelled nice and was a beautiful color. But upon 
taking a bite he found it was crust all the way through. 
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" That or none ! ” called out the Baker from the back end of his cart 

“ It *s very hard I ” cried Peter, with the tears in his eyes. And he felt 
for his jackknife. But his night-gown had no pocket in it 

His teeth want sharpening, that they do ! ” cried a voice near by. 

Peter looked up and saw a tall man dressed in yellow standing there. He 
had a cap on shaped like a long-necked squash, with the neck hanging down 
behind. 

“ His teeth want sharpening! ” cried Squash Cap. " But ^ho 41 turn the 
grindstone ? ” 

I will! ” cried a short, fet man in a white apron. 

And who are you ? ” said Squash Cap. 

*m the French cook,” said the white-aproned man. “I make good 
pies; and I ’ll turn the grindstone.” 

“ But who ’ll pour on the water ? ” cried Squash Cap. 

" I know his tricks! I ’ll pour on the water I ” cried a little barefooted 
boy. 

“ And who are you ? ” cried Squash Cap. “ Who are you, running about 
in your shirt-sleeves, with your too short breeches and yeur peaked paper 
cap ?” 

I’m the jolly Baker’s boy! ” said he. “ I know his tricks; and I ’ll pour 
on the water ! ” 

Then Squash Cap held poor Peter oyer, while the fat French cook turned 
the handle and the jolly Baker’s boy poured on the water. 

And all the while those three bright rows, the imfeeling grandmothers and 
daughters and granddaughters merely looked on and smiled I 

“ Release the prisoner! ” the Pepper-Box in uniform shouted out sud¬ 
denly. 

Then Peter was dropped; for whatever is in uhiform must be obeyed. 

“ Forward! March 1 Stand I The prison! Enter! ” 

Bang ! Clang I Whang! ” went the iron doors, and Peter sat down 
in prison, all alone. But down the wall near him came creeping the two 
things. 

“ I am very glad to see yoti,” said Peter. “ This is a dismal place. I am 
lonely, very. How did you get here ? ” 

“By creeping along,” they said. “Creeping, creeping, over and under, 
over and under. These walls are made of crusts. You will have to eat your 
way out Good by. We are going.” 

Then Peter sat down and cried, “ O dear I O dear I O dear I O dear! ” 
as loud as he could. 

“ Do you like pies ? ” 

Peter wiped his eyes with his night-gown sleeve, and then turned to see 
who asked him the question. And there stood the frt French cook with a 
rolling-pin in his hand. 

“ Do you like pies ? ” he asked, sternly. 

“Very much,” answered Peter. 

“ Which part do you like best, the outside part or the middle part ? ” 
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“ That is it. But there is another thing; we have n’t got through with 
the limestone yet The melted lime makes the flux, which acts like a filter 
to the iron. The metal is at the bottom, and the flux floats on top of it, like 
oil upon water. Now every particle of iron that melts and comes down has 
to pass through this flux. If you could look in you would see the melted 
metal trickling through it in drops, or little streams, something like rain 
falling through the air. The lime takes out the earthy impurities of the 
iron, and gathers the coal-ashes as they come down. To keep the flux in 
good condition, we have to draw it off, as it becomes loaded with impurities, 
and make room for fresh flux to fill its place. Here it comes out, as you 
see, in what we call slag, or cinder. The flux has still another use. Cover¬ 
ing the melted metal as it does, it protects it from the continued direct action 
of the blast, which would soon oxidize it again, and make a different quality 
of iron of it altogether.” 

“ How much pig-iron do you make here in a year ? ” 

** A thousand tons a week, — over fifty thousand tons a year.” 

“ Where does your ore come from ? ” 

“ From New Jersey. It is dug out of the mountains, where it lies in beds 
all the way from two feet to thirty-five feet thick.” 

Lawrence thought he would like to visit the iron-mines. His curiosity 
was also excited with regard to the processes by which this coarse pig-iron 
was afterwards converted into all the various shapes and qualities of cast- 
iron, wrought-iron, and steel. But Mr. Clarence said, “ I suspect our affec¬ 
tionate uncles would like to hear something about us by this time ”; and, 
thanking their new acquaintance, while they took leave of him, they hastened 
back to the hotel 

7 , T, Trowbridge, 


DREAM OF THE LITTLE BOY WHO WOULD NOT EAT 

HIS CRUSTS. 

O NE night at supper Peter ate the soft of his slice, but put the crust, the 
upper crust, under the rim of his plate. Then he bent low and whis¬ 
pered to his knife and fork, — 

“ Now don’t tell! ” 

Next he tucked the bottom crust under the other side of his plate, and 
bent low again, and whispered to his spoon and napkin-ring, — 

“ Now don’t tell! ” 

And that night he dreamed of seeing his plate on the chamber floor, and 
that the two long crusts crept out towards him like two long caterpillars. 
And they every moment grew longer and longer. 

“ What two funny things you are ? ” cried Peter. 

Then the two things turned and crept slowly, slowly, on towards the door. 
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And there they stretched out. and stood up on end and looked at Peter and 
spoke. And the sound of their voices was dry and coarse, like the crackling 
of crusts between sharp teeth. And they said, — 

O you dainty boy! So you would eat only the soft! come now and be 
punished! ” 


“ I won’t do so again,” said Peter. 

“ How do we know that ? ” said the two things. “ Come quick! Do as 
we do ! Do as we do ! ” 

Then the two things crept down stairs, and along the entry, and through 
the front-yard, and up the street, and across the gutter, while Peter in his 
red flannel night-gown, on his hands and knees, went creeping behind. But 
when they crept up a hi^ board fence Peter said, — 

“ O, I can never do that! — never, never! ” 

At that moment a Pepper-Box in uniform that stood near called out, — 

“ Stand! you are my prisoner! Follow me ! Now ! Straight I Forward I 
March! ” 

Then Peter stood up straight and marched behind. 

“ So you would n’t eat the crusts, dainty boy I ” cried the Pepper-Box in 
uniform, turning about with a fierce look. It shook its head sternly at Peter 
and at every shake the pepper flew into his eyes causing the tears to run, 
run, run, like two rivers. 
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“ Oh ! Oh! I wonder who told! ” cried Peter. “ I wonder who told! 
My tears! My tears ! Sweet, good mamma, come wipe my tears ! ” 

‘‘They will do to soak your crusts ini” said some fine, silvery voices 
near. 

Peter looked behind to see where so many voices came from, and beheld 
all the napkin-rings rolling, hopping, skipping along, one after another, and 
all making fun of him. And the head one was his own ! 

“ Tell-tale! Tell-tale ! ” called out Peter. 

“ Order in the ranks ! ” shouted the Pepper-Box in uniform. “ Quick! 
Forward! To Prison! Make way there! Disperse the crowd! ” 

“ What crowd! ” asked Peter. 

“ Look and see I ” cried the Pepper-Box in uniform. 

Then Peter heard a great whispering and hubbub. And he saw presently 
that all the knives and forks were standing about talking privacy together, 
— all but the carving-knife; that had lain down to rest The whispering 
went on. 

“ Who is this 1 ” 

“ Peter.” 

“ Where is he going ? ” 

“ To prison.” 

“What for?” 

“To learn.” 

“ Learn what ? ” 

“ To eat” 

“ Eat what ? ” 

“ His crusts.” 

Then there was a loud tittering and laughing. 

“ O dear! ” cried Peter, “ I begged them not to tell I I bent my head 
low and begged them not to. But oh! they went and told! Mean! Mean! ” 
“ Order in the ranks ! ” cried the Pepper-Box in uniform. 

They kept marching on and soon came to three bright, smiling, shining 
rows, one above another. In the first row were the grandmothers. These 
were the big spoons. In the second row were their daughters. These were 
the teaspoons. In the third row were their granddaughters. These were the 
salt and mustard spoons. 

They spoke not a word, but only smiled coldly upon him as he passed, 
as much as to say,— 

“ Yes, we know; we know all about it.” 

And among them Peter saw his own, marked “ Petie.” Then he groaned 
and said, — 

“ O, how could you ? How could you go and tell ?” 

His own spoke not a word but only smiled that same cold smile 
And just then the Baker came along. 

“ O, I am so hungry! ” cried Peter. 

“ Well, here is a loaf! ” said the Baker. 

Peter took it gladly. It smelled nice and was a beautiful color. But upon 
taking a bite he found it was crust all the way through. 
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“ That or none ! ” called out the Baker from the back end of his cart 

“ It *s very hard! ” cried Peter, with the tears in his eyes. And he felt 
for his jackknife. But his night-gown had no pocket in it 

“ His teeth want sharpening, that they do ! ” cried a voice near by. 

Peter looked up and saw a tall man dressed in yellow standing there. He 
had a cap on shaped like a long-necked squash, with the neck hanging down 
behind. 

" His teeth want sharpening I ” cried Squash Cap. ‘‘ But ^ho *11 turn the 
grindstone ? ** 

“ I will! ” cried a short, frt man in a white apron. 

And who are you ? *’ said Squash Cap. 

*‘I*m the French cook,** said the white-aproned man. “I make good 
pies; and I *11 turn the grindstone.** 

“ But who *11 pour on the water ? ** cried Squash Cap. 

^ I know his tricks! I *11 pour on the water! ** cried a little barefooted 
boy. 

^ And who are you ? ** cried Squash Cap. " Who are you, running about 
in your shirt-sleeves, with your too short breeches and yeur peaked paper 
cap?** 

" I *m the jolly Baker’s boy! ** said he. I know his tricks; and I *11 pour 
on the water ! ** 

Then Squash Cap held poor Peter oxer, while the fat French cook turned 
the handle and the jolly Baker’s boy poured on the water. 

And all the while those three bright rows, the unfeeling grandmothers and 
daughters and granddaughters merely looked on and smiled I 

Release the prisoner! ** the Pepper-Box in uniform shouted out sud¬ 
denly. 

Then Peter was dropped; for whatever is in lihiform must be obeyed. 

" Forward! March I Stand! The prison 1 Enter ! ** 

“ Bang ! Clang ! Whang! ** went the iron doors, and Peter sat down 
in prison, all alone. But down the wall near him came creeping the two 
things. 

• “ I am very glad to see you,” said Peter. “ This is a dismal place. I am 
lonely, very. How did you get here ? ** 

“By creeping along,” they said. “Creeping, creeping, over and under, 
over and under. These walls are made of crusts. You will have to eat your 
way out Good by. We are going.” 

Then Peter sat down and cried, “ O dear! O dear ! O dear I O dear 1 ** 
as loud as he could. 

“ Do you like pies ? ** 

Peter wiped his eyes with his night-gown sleeve, and then turned to see 
who asked him the question. And there stood the &t French cook with a 
rolling-pin in his hand. 

“ Do you like pies ? ** he asked, sternly. 

“Very much,” answered Peter. 

“ Which part do 3 rou like best, the outside part or the middle part ? ” 
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“ The middle part,” said Peter, very quickly. 

‘‘ Well, then come with me to the kitchen,” said the French cook, with a 
grim smile. 

In the kitchen great fires were burning, and the ovens were well heated. 
The French cook took his rolling-pin and rolled out pie-crust enough to 
line a very large platter. He then laid Peter in, right side up with care, and 
covered him over with the upper crust 

“ Now you have the middle part I ” cried the French cook. ‘‘ This dough 
is all made of the crusts you left at table, done over ! ” 

“ O, now I am punished ! Now I am punished ! ” cried Peter. But, O 
Mister French Cook, pie covers have always holes pricked in them to breathe 
through! ” 

“ Very true,” said the French cook. " And I will now prick the holes.” 

.So he took the toasting-fork, and at every prick Peter squirmed and jumped, 
which made the upper crust look very bunchy. 

“ Quiet inside theje ! ” shouted the French cook. “ Do you prefer a quick 
oven, or a slow oven ? Put your mouth to the holes and answer.” 

So Peter put his mouth to the holes and called out, “ A slow oven ! ” 

“ You shall be gratified,” said the French cook. ‘‘ Here you, boy I — you 
barefooted, short-trousered, peaked-paper-capped, jolly Baker’s boy, help 
me here with this big pie. ’T is a new sort of pie. ’T is called a Peter-pie! ” 

But Peter found even the slow oven to be much too hot for his feelings. 
And he turned and rolled, and rolled and turned, and at last he rolled out 
of the platter. 

He dreamed that he rolled out of the platter, but in reality he rolled out 
of his bed in his chamber, and came down bang ! upon the floor. 

“ O dear ! O dear ! 00 ! 00 ! 00 I ou I ou ! wou ! wou I wou ! hoo ! 
woo ! ” bellowed Peter. 

Then all the people came running up stairs. 

What *s the matter ? What’s the matter ? What’s the matter ? ” 

“I — don’t — want — to — be — baked 1 ” said Peter, crying. 

“ Baked, indeed ! ” cried his mother. And she stripped oflf three quilts 
and a blanket 

“ Where did you bump you ? ” cried Tom. 

“ Have — you — seen — the — caterpillars ? ” answered Peter, sobbing. 

Then everybody laughed. 

The next morning at breakfast, it was wonderful to see the way Peter ate 
the brown-bread crusts. 

“ Have you had your teeth sharpened in the night ? ” asked his mother, 
laughing. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the little boy quite soberly. 

‘‘ But how did she know ? ” he whispered to himself. Then he looked to¬ 
wards the big spoons who were there bright and smiling with their daugh¬ 
ters and their granddaughters about them. 

But not one of them spoke a word. 

A, M. Diaz» 
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?]^ 74 oves cooing flit Thro* the sun-gilt leaves. Hert we go! 
Quick 1 the round red sun, Hid behind yon twisted tree. Means to end the fun. Swti% away. 



Here we go! Whistle, merry wind 1 
Swing away, Over husks and grain 1 


^is a long day you must blow. Lighter hearts to 
Shall we ever be as gay. If we sw'ing a- 

































DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

FOUNDATION WORDS. 

I. 

I CAME from the mountains, 

I danced down the hills, 

I called to the fountains, 

I laughed with the rills. 

Grown mighty and powerful, 

I run without rest. 

Till reaching my second 
I sink on its breast 

II. 

I link distant nations. 

Yet friends I can part; 

Rich treasure uncounted 
Lies deep in my heart 
What is there more fearful 
And savage than 1 ? 

Yet whose smile is sweeter 
Beneath the blue sky ? 

CROSS WORDS. 

Poor lover ! 't was thy hapless docm 
To find thy lady fair 


CHARADE. —No. 53. 

Laid cold in her untimely tomb i 
Alas for thy despair ! 

A patriarch I, of olden time. 

My sire and son the same ; 

Our wealth was great in flocks and herds: 
You surely know my name. 

I am a restless, fickle thing, 

Yet should I stable grow, 

You all would call me worthless then. 
And truly find me so. 

Fair, gracious, saint-like little child. 

All hearts are drawn to thee; 

Far up in heaven, dost thou rejoice 
To know^he slave is free ? 

Hail, rightful sovereign of the mind ! 

If to each just decree 
Of thine we paid a better heed. 

How fast would folly fiee I 


RIDDLE.—No. 54. 


I’m short and tall, and large and small; 
I thin and thick ; of glass and brick ; 
I *m sometimes square, and sometimes 
round; 


And though to smoke I *m often found. 
Yet do I ** the vile weedeschew. 

Now tell my name; 't is known to you. 

May. 
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ENIGMAS. 


No. 55. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 19, 9, 21, 20, 10, 15 was a mountain 
in Gaul. 

My 2, 14, 15, 13, 16, 17, 5 was the son of 
Pelias. 

My 6, 7, 21, 2, 16, 9, 13 were a people of 
Aquitania. 

My 9, I, 9, 16, 10, 15 was a city of the I 
Volsci. 

My 5> 7f 8, 2, 14, 11, 15 was the goddess 
of the sea. 

My I, 7, 14, 4, 21 was the son of Vulcan. 

My 3, 20, 18, 17, 13 was the son of 
Aeneas. 

My 10, 12, 19, 18, 4, 5 was a Roman 
surname. 

My 21, 9, 8, 9, 20, I, II, 2 was the capi¬ 
tal of the Parthians. 

My 15, 14, I, 7, 19, 3, 2 was a Roman 
feast. 

My 14, 15, 9, 10, 9 was a city of Etruria 

My 9, 6, II, 17, 13 was a surname of 
Bacchus. 

My 3, 18, II, 7 was the daughter of Nu- 
mitor. 

My 10, 2,9,16, 3, 15 was a country north 
of the Po. 

My 6, 7, I, 14, 2 was a river of Lusitania. 

My 8, II, I, 4, 5 was a river in Vinde- 
licia. 

My wAcie was a Roman poet. 

Skates. 


No. 56. 

GRAMMATICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 7, 13, 8 is a personal pronoun. 

My 5, 9 is a pronoun. 

My 10, 3 is a preposition. 

My 12, 2, 15 is a noun. 

My 13 is one of the vowels. 

My 6, 5, 14 is a noun. 

My II, 2, 4 is an adverb. 

My 10, I, 12 is a conjunction. 

My TvAo/t is one word, but contains three 
parts of speech, and four syllables. I 


No. 57. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 5, 7, 17, II is a dty in Italy. 

My 8, 16, 15, 4 is a river in Eg}'pt. 

My 17, 4, 2, 6, I is a town in Portugsd. 

My 15, I, 12, 13, 4, 14, 15, I is a town in 
Mexico. 

My I, 10, I, 15 is a sea of Asia. 

My 15, 13, 17, 4, 2, 5, 9 is a city in Swit¬ 
zerland. 

My 5, 7. 3, 9i’2 is a river in Africa. 

My 12, 2, I, 3, 13, II is a city of Bohemia. 

My 6, 16, 14, 9, 10 is a river in Italy. 

My wAo/f is a part of South America. 

Quiz. 

No. 58. 

biographical enigma. 

I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 16, II, 9, 27, 13, 17, 23 was a learned 
Englishman. 

My 19, 6, I, 22, 25, 14, 3 was a much- 
wronged princess. 

My 12, 26, 8, 2, I, 5, 15 was a German 
writer. 

My 24, 26,4, 18 was the father of a Jewish 
ruler. 

My 5, 7 is mentioned in the Bible. 

My II, 21, 25, 17, 10, 20 was the favorite 
of a sovereign. 

My wAo/e has cost many lives, years of 
time, and millions of money. 

No. 59. 

I am composed of 32 letters. 

My 25, 31, 6, 15, 27 is the name of a con¬ 
stellation. 

My 14, 19, 21, 7 is only a sensation. 

My II, I, 31, 22, 20, 5, 26, 8, 17, 28 is an 
adjective. 

My 2, 24, 30, 14, 21, 32 is a product of 
cold. 

My 4 » 9 » 29. 13. 26, 2, 23, 7, 32, 27 is 

the name of a poem. 

My 12, 16, 3 is a name for a writch. 

My 18, 4 , 16, 27, 32 is Saxon for land¬ 
holder. 

My wAo/f is the name of one of Jean In- 
gelow*s poems. 
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ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 

No. 6a No. 61. 



CHARADES. 


No. 65. 

They stood and leaned across my firsts 
Both thinking of my second. 

The clover into bloom just burst, 

But so much hay they reckoned. 
They stood and talked until the sun 
Went down in mellow shade ; 

Then one my second well had'won, 
And both my whole had made. 


No. 66w 

My firsts my dear reader, you *11 never 
find out; 

My second a goddess, without any doubt; 
My whole you will see (for I ’m easily 
guessed) 

Is a part of the country away in the 
West 

Hautboy. 


PU ZZL 

My first is in frolic, but not in prank. 
My second is in mound, but not in bank. 
My third is in gander, but not in goose. 
My fourth is in tight, but not in loose. 
My fifth is in abbot, but not in priest. 
My sixth is in festival, but not in feast 
My seventh is in bundle, but not in box. 


E. —No. 67. 

My eighth is in stones, but not in rocks. 
My ninth is in barn, but not in shed. 

My tenth is in lounge, but not in bed. 

My eleventh is in green, but not in brown. 
My tioelfth is in adjective, but not in noun. 
My thirteenth is in luck, but not in chance. 
My whole is a royal palace in France. 

Simple Simon. 
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TRANSFORM ATI ONS.—No. 69. 


By the change of a letter, transform 

1. A ruler into a piece of gold. 

2. A murderer into the one he murders. 

3. A fool into a token of honor. 

4. An idiot into a place where he may 

drown himself. 


5. A very young man into a state of per¬ 

fect happiness. 

6. A bad man into a feast. 

7. A good man into mere outside show. 


CONUNDRUMS. —No. 70. 


1. What chemical substance invites a 
celebrated cow to cat grass ? 

2. What spring flower ought to be an 
editor } 

3. What musical instrument describes 
a miserable tavern ? 


4. What kind of picture tells what a 
good sword would do ? 

5. If any one should say he had dis¬ 
covered a misprint in this magazine, what 
would the editors call for ? 


ANSWERS. 


48. 

Capuchin. 


Plow. 

Prow. 

49 - 

Tartar. 


Mars. 

Mart. 

50 - 

Tear. Ear. 


Perpetrate. 

Perpetuate. 

5 *. 

Refute. 

Refuse. 

Port. 

Post. 


Foe. 

Fop. 

1 5a. Every heart has its own bitterness. 
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“ Hitty Maginn *’ has sent us a version of the 
fiddle the F<nt once put to the Hen. Here it is: — 

REYNARD’S RIDDLE. 

^ Who *n guess me a riddle ? ” the sly Fox cried. 

** Pray tdl it, I will,” the Hen replied. 

So she knowingly cocked her innocent head 
To hear what the cunning rascal said. 

** Shrewd wit and an oily tongue hath he, 

And a palate as dainty as needs to be. 

And he comes —sa / 

And jumps—so 11 

And grabs you — SO 111 ” 

** O dear Mr. Fox, you arc choking me—Oh-h I ” 

Poor little Bantie I She ought to have been 
A little more cautious; for foxes are keen. 

When hens play with foxes, — it alwajrs is so, — 
They lose both their heads and the game, you know. 

** Hekbbrt ” misunderstands us. We did not 
say that we should print no more answers to cor¬ 
respondents, but only those which seem likely to ^ 
interest a sufficient number of our readers. We 
are glad to receive all the letters that come, 
whether they contain questions, praises, sympa¬ 
thy, or fisnlt-finding; and we get all kinds. When¬ 
ever we think it best, and have room, we shall 
make selections from them for the Letter-Box. 

There are many questions about reading, which 
Mr. Hale’s papers will answer more satisfactorily 
than anything we could say. The subject of 

Behavior ” is also proposed for discussion, and 
this we hope will be treated by the same kind 
friend of Our Young Folks ” by and by. 

Will the author of “ Debby’s Wedding *' send 
ns her address ? 

T. B. S. asks about one or two things which are 
still a puzzle to other heads besides his. He says: — 

** First, — I wish to know by what rule the works 
of authors are criticised. Some books that 1 
thought very good I have been told were mere 
trash, and that others were very fine, when I 
could not see the difference. I would like to 
know by what standard books are judged, or if 
there is no standard. 


** Secondly, — Has it ever been found who the 
man in the iron mask was ? ” 

The last question we will leave for our corre¬ 
spondents to collect authorities upon. The first ? 
— Well, we know who the “standard ” poets, nov¬ 
elists, and essayists are, and we also know that oth¬ 
ers, which arc not “ standards,” are more popularly 
read than these. Addison used to be considered a 
perfect standard of Elnglish style ; but the English 
that people like to read to-day is very different from 
Addison's ; and in some respects it is better than 
his. In choosing books, people will be influenced 
by their own taste and temperamenL Some de¬ 
spise fairy-tales, and some cannot endure a ” story 
with a moral” Some like plain prose, and some 
prefer flowery verse. Yet there are excellent things 
written in both ways. 

When a book is denounced as ** trash,” the first 
thing to decide is, whether the opinion of the per¬ 
son who says so is worth anything. Most people 
judge from their prejudices. It takes a wise per¬ 
son to understand wisdom, and a good person to 
appreciate goodness, inside or outside of books* 

But no books are perfect, —as there are no per¬ 
fect authors or critics. Still, there arc good, bet¬ 
ter, and best among them, besides heaps of rub¬ 
bish which do not rise so high as a degree of 
comparison. You learn to judge correctly by 
reading only what is really good ; and almost 
every one has some literary friend whose advice 
he can trust to set him on the right road. But it 
is not to be expected that everybody will like the 
same books. 

However, we have never yet seen anybody who 
does not like the *' Dotty Dimple ” stories. Lee 
and Shepard have published two more of them, 
about Dotty **At School” and “At Play.” Mias 
Dotty is as funny as ever, and does not lose her 
habit of getting into trouble almost every hour in 
the day. In her unsuccessful endeavors to be a 
good girl at school, she unconsciously gives her 
teacher a lesson which other teachers 'may well 
profit by. 

Jean Incblow has another nice book for chil- 
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TRANSFORM ATIONS.—No. 69. 

By the change of a letter, transform 

1. A ruler into a piece of gold. 1 5. A very young man into a state of per- 

2. A murderer into the one he murders. feet happiness. 

3. A fool into a token of honor. 6. A bad man into a feast. 

4. An idiot into a place where he may 1 7. A good man into mere outside show. 

drown himself. I 


CONUNDRUMS. —No. 70. 


I. What chemical substance invites a 
celebrated cow to eat grass ? 


4. What kind of picture tells what a 
good sword would do ? 


2. What spring flower ought to be an 
editor ? 

3. What musical instrument describes 
a miserable tavern ? 


5. If any one should say he had dis¬ 
covered a misprint in this magazine, what 
would the editors call for ? 


48. Capuchin. 

49. Tartar. 

50. Tear. Ear. 

51. Refute. Refuse. 

Foe. Fop. 


ANSWERS. 

Plow. Prow. 

Mars. Mart. 

Perpetrate. Perpetuate. 

Port. Post 

5a. Every heart has its own bitterness. 
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“ Hitty Magikn ” has sent us a version of the 
riddle the Fox once put to the Hen. Here it is: — 

REYNARD’S RIDDLE. 

** Who ’ll guess me a riddle ? ” the sly Fox cried. 

“ Pray tell it, I will,” the Hen replied. 

So she knowingly cocked her innocent head 
To hear what the canning rascal said. 

** Shrewd wit and an oily tongue hath he. 

And a palate as dainty as needs to be. 

And he comes— so / 

And jumps—so 11 

And grabs you — SO I! I ” 

“ O dear Mr. Fox, you are choking me—Oh-h 1 ” 

Poor little Bantie I She ought to have been 
A little more cautious : for foxes are keen. 

When hens play with foxes, — it always is so, — 
They lose both their heads and the game, you know. 

** Hbrbbrt ” misunderstands ns. We did not 
say that we should print no more answers to cor* 
respondents, but only those which seem likely to 
interest a sufficient number of our readers. We 
are glad to receive all the letters that come, 
whether they contain questions, praises, sympa¬ 
thy, or fsolt-finding; and we get all kinds. When¬ 
ever we think it best, and have room, we shall 
make selections from them for tlie Letter-Box. 

There are many questions about reading, which 
Mr. Hale’s papers will answer more satisfactorily 
than anything we could say. The subject of 
“ Behavior ” is also proposed for discussion, and 
this we hope will be treated by the same kind 
friend of ** Our Young Folks ” by and by. 

Will the author of ** Debby’s Wedding” send 
ns her address ? 

T. B. S. asks about one or two things which are 
still a puzzle to other heads besides his. He says: — 

** First, — I wish to know by what rule the works 
of authors are criticised. Some books that 1 
thought very good 1 have been told were mere 
trash, and that others were very fine, when I 
could not see the difference. 1 would like to 
know by what standard books are judged, or if 
there is no standard. 


** Secondly, — Has it ever been found who the 
man in the iron mask was ? ” 

The last question we will leave for our corre¬ 
spondents to collect authorities upon. The first ? 
— Well, we know who the “standard” poets, nov¬ 
elists, and essayists are, and we also know that oth¬ 
ers, which are not “standards,” are more popularly 
read than these. Addison used to be considered a 
perfect standard of English style ; but the English 
that people like to read to*day is very different from 
Addison’s; and in some respects it is better than 
his. In choosing books, people will be influenced 
by their own taste and temperamenL Some de¬ 
spise fairy-tales, and some cannot endure a ” story 
with a moral” Some like plain prose, and some 
prefer flowery verse. Yet there are excellent things 
written in both ways. 

When a book is denounced as “trash,” the first 
thing to decide is, whether the opinion of the per¬ 
son who says so is worth anything. Most people 
judge from their prejudices. It takes a wise per¬ 
son to understand wisdom, and a good person to 
appreciate goodness, inside or outside of books. 

But no books are perfect, — as there are no per¬ 
fect authors or critics. Still, there are good, bet¬ 
ter, and best among them, besides heaps of rub¬ 
bish which do not rise so high as a degree of 
comparison. You learn to judge correctly by 
reading only what is really good ; and almost 
every one has some literary friend whose advice 
he can trust to set him on the right road. But it 
is not to be expected that everybody will like the 
same books. 

However, we have never yet seen anybody who 
does not like the “ Dotty Dimple ” stories. Lee 
and Shepard have published two more of them, 
about Dotty “At School” and “At Play.” Mias 
Dotty is as funny as ever, and does not lose her 
habit of getting into trouble almost every hour in 
the day. In her unsuccessful endeavors to be a 
good girl at school, she unconsciously gives her 
teacher a lesson which other teachers may well 
profit by. 

Jean Ingblow has another nice book for chil- 
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dren, — a &iry ule, this time, published by Rob* 
erts Brothers, ^ usual. It is called “ Mopsa the 
Fairy,” and is prettily illustrated. Perhaps the 
best of it is that it contains some charming new 
poems by Miss Ingelow. It is late to speak of 
“Little Women,” the second part of which has 
appeared. Few can help getting interested in 
“Jo,” and her grown-up history. Ererything 
about the story is “as natural as life.” 

“The Wonders of Heat” is a book which boys 
and girls will enjoy reading, after the summer days 
are over. Like the rest of the “Illustrated Li¬ 
brary of Wonders,” which Messrs. Scribner & Co. 
arc translating, it describes every-day marvels which 
we live in the midst of, almost without knowing 
it The translations of the Erckmann-Chatrian 
novels, by the same publishers, will be relished by 
such of our older young readers as enjoy stories 
of a historical cast, which recall the glories and 
the miseries of war. “Waterloo” follows “The 
Conscript” and “Madame Therese,” and is a 
life-like picture of the times of the first Napoleon. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. also publish Guyot’s 
series of Geographies, which our readers have 
been inquiring for since Mrs. Agassiz mentioned 
them in her “ Coral ” articles. 

Some one wishes to know about the Acting 
Charades by S. Annie Frost, promised at the close 


of last year. One has recently been rec e ive d 
her, and more will doabtless follow soon. They 
will be varied by Charades and Dialogues fros 
other hands. But we doubt whether any one wiS 
excel “William Henry.” His Charade in the Ju¬ 
ly number is a capital one, and is easily acted, the 
children say. 

By the way, that pet boy of oms is about « 
great a favorite as our “ Bad Boy” is. A gentle¬ 
man of note tells os that he considers hisnse^ 
personally wronged when “ William Henry has 
no letter in “Our Young Folks.” We have a 
packet or two watting for those who are impatieEEt 
to hear from him again. But we fear he will grow 
up and be off our hands soon, —a natural pr o gre ss 
of events which our readers will regret as mock 
as we. Still, boys cannot be boys forever, e«t b.» T 
in books or in their mothers* homes. 

Wb wish our magazine were as elastic as aa 
omnibus, — that it would always hold the one 
article more we want to get in. We are often 
forced to disappoint ourselves and our readers, 
because we have not room enough for all our good 
things. Almost every month we add four or sax 
pages to the regular number. We are not da- 
posed to complain of our riches, but contributors 
and subscribers must have patience with us, seeii^ 
how the matter stands. 


Look for the answer to this puzzle in King Lear. Act Third : — 



■V 
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Lee and Shepard’s New Publications. 


“ Jfmang the thronging theofogie treatises of the 
day * €}redo * merits an konarahlo place." — Spbimo- 
F1BL1> RkPUBUCAN. 

CREDO. 

Tlkird Edition. IGmo. Cloth, $ 1.50. 

“ Has God given to the haman raoe, In a snper- 
natnral manner, a «rritlen revelation of hi* will ? 
\%'a 3 Jesus a supernatural being f Arc there super¬ 
natural existences ? 1* the doctrine of a supernatu¬ 
ral life to be inwrought in man and worked out In 
bia character reasonable f Is there a supernatural 
existence beyond the grave? These are questions 
transcending in importance all others. They are 
discussed in * Credo.* 

** ‘ Credo * Is a remarkable book. It is note¬ 
worthy as illustrating the power of compressing 
arrwncof* In sublects to which 

Tohimes might be devoted are examined, and in no 
one is there an obscure paragraph.” — Albany Jonr. 
I ** The sceptical tendencies of modern science and 
literature have aroused a positive thinker who seta 
forth the reasons for Ills faith srith force and pre¬ 
cision.” — Pkdadelpkia ^ortk American. 

I ^ The book Is a decided novelty, and will create 
I' no leas sensation than * Ecce Homo * and * Ecce 
! Deus,* possessing, however, more Intrinsic argu- 
! mental strength than the latter at least.*’ —> Roches- 
j fer Democrat. 

“This is In many respects a striking and original 
j work, that will be read with deep interest by every 
I inquiring mind.” —A«i* York Ezprese. 

“ How they Ll've In Heaven.” 

THE GATES WIDE OPEN; 

Or, Scenes In Another World. By Georgs Wood, 
Author of “ Peter Schiemihl in America.” 

VZmo. Cloth, 9 1.50. 


Sew Edition of Alice's Adientares.” 

Aliceas Adventures In Wonder-Land. 
By Lawis Carroll. 12mo. Tinted paper. Cloth, 
91.60. 

A charming extravaganza, narrating the ad¬ 
ventures of Alice in a mysterious land, where she 
shuts up short like a telescope, and afterwards opens 
out long like a telescope, and where animals indulge 
in all the habits of civilised society. The illustra¬ 
tions are as extravagant as the story. — harpePe 
Monthly. 

For Children from 10 to 14. 

Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton 
Islands. A Series of Books for Children. By 
Mrs. Carourk H. Ball. To be completed in 
six volumes. Per volume, 91-26. 

1. FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. 

“ We give a hearty welcome to this little volume, 
which is the first of the series, and seems to us 
really a capital child’s book. Patty is a cheery, 
sensible little girl, and the tale of her experience 
gives more useful infonnatiou in a story very far 
from dull and uninteresting.” — Chicago Standard. 


The Pampas and the Andes. 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk acrou South 
America, over the Pampas and Andes. By 
Natharisl U. Bishop. 12mo. New Edition. Il¬ 
lustrated. 91.60. 

Western Adfentnre. 

Twel-ve Nights In the Hunters’ 
Camp. By Rsv. W. Barrows, B. B. 12ino. 
Illustrated. 91.26. 


“The interest which Miss Phelps’s book has 
awakened is sure to secure a large circulation for 
this. It promises more than hers. The gates are 
forced ’ wide open,’ and the bold and curious are 

invited to enter in. It is in the same line. 

It is quite as probable, quite as rational, quite as 
intellrctual. quite as exciting, quite as satiafsetory 

in all that it says of another world.It is 

purely imaginative. It rests on no basis of fact.” 
— Hours at Home. 

“ It displays great learning and wonderful pow¬ 
ers of imagery, a talent for describing, and an ap¬ 
preciation of the beautiful and sublime rarely wit¬ 
nessed-” — fYashington ( D, C.) Sunday Chronicle. 

“ It is DO spiritualistic book, nor does ft pretend 
to claim the faith of others, or to put forth its vhrid 
descriptions of the scenes of a future life, as actual 
realities known to be true. A greatileal of ingenuity 
of imagination, as well as knowledge of history of 
tiieolof^cal views is displayed.” ~ San Francisco 
Tunes. 

1 “‘The Gates Ajar’ has Its plot on esrth *, ‘The 
Gates Wide Open’attempts to portray scenes in 
heaven. The latter work is free from many of the 
objectionable features of the former. It gives no 
; forbidiling aspect to the ministry. It does not favor 
j spiritualism. It does not make the first joy of heaven 
oonsint in seeing ‘ Roy,’ but rather in seeing the Sa¬ 
viour. It is a poem written in prose.” — Congre- 
gattonai Quarterly. 


A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of “ The General,” a well-known West¬ 
ern character. 


By the Aathor of “ Spartacas." 

The Ark of Elm Island. By Elijah Kel¬ 
logg. 16mo. Illustrated. 9L26. Being the 
Third Volume of ELM ISLANB STORIES. 

Hay Haraerins s New Book. 

Salt-Water IMck. By Mat Marsering. 
16mo. Illustrated. 91.00. Being the Fifth 
Volume of HELPING-IIANB SERIES. To be 
completed iu six volumes. Illustrated. Per 
volume, 91.00. 

A New Dotty Dimple. 

Dotty Dimple at School. By Sophii Mtr, 

author of “Little Prudy,” &c. 24mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 76 cents. Being the Fifth Volume of 
BOTTY BIMPLE STORIES. To be completed 
in six volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, 75 
cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers^ and sent by mail., post-paid^ on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 14 9 'Washington Street, Boston- | 
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Read the following 

TESTIMONIALS 

MN FAVOR OF 

ELASTIC SPONGE, 

FOR 

Mattresses and Cushions. 

Cnr OF Bostojt, 

City TIospital, May 22,1869. 
Mr. Charlis L. Fowle 121 Sommer Street: 

Hear Sir, — I hare had in conetant use in one of 
the wards of this institntion, for the last sla months, 
one of your Elastic Sponge Mattresses. 

It has many qualities which make it &r prefera¬ 
ble In my opinion to curled hair. We hare a num¬ 
ber of them In use, but the ohe I refer to has been 
put to the hardest test possibie, and I find it as 
good to-day as the day it was introduced. It re¬ 
tains Its elasticity remarkably, which quality adapts 
them especially for the use of institutions of this 
kind, and 1 most cheerfully recommend them to 
public faror. Very respectfully. 

(Signed) L. A. CUTLER, SupH. 


SuPKRtNTEirDiirr's Office, MsTBOPOLiTAir 
Railroad. 

Rostok, May 19,1969. 

C. L. Fowxi, Esq., Agent, &c.: 

Dear Sij, — Lost spring and summer we gave a 
trial of your Elastic Sponge Cushion on our Nor- 
folk House and St. James line of cars. They hare 
given perfect satisfecUon, and we now are supply¬ 
ing all our other cars with them as fast as ne^ed 
by renewal of new for old. 

Truly yours, 

(Signed) WM. HENDRY, 

General Superintendent 


SPRiifaFniLD, May 14,1869. 
Mr DEAR Sir, —In answer to your inquiry as to 
how our Society are pleased with the Sponge 
Cushions furnished by you, it gives me pleasure to 
say, every one of whom 1 have inquired pronounce 
them superior to anything of the kind they ever 
saw; as to myself, I am delighted wi*h them, and 
would much prefer them to all curled hair at ttie 
same prices. 

Yours very truly, 

J. M. THOMPSON, 

Chairman of Building Com. Church of the Unity. 
Cha8. L. Fowls, Esq., Boston. 

The public are invited to 

CALL AND EXAMINE 

MATTRESSES, CUSHIONS, &c., at the 

Agency, 121 Summer Street, Boston. 


THE 

PERUVIAN SYRUP, 

An Iron Tonic, 

■WITHOUT ALCOHOL. 


Makes the Weak Strong. 


Cures Chronic Diseasea 


Invigorates the Brain. 


CnresDyspepsia and Debility. 

Vitalizes and Enriches the 
Bleed. 

CAUTIOM* — All fentUne has the name 
“ Pkruviaii Strup ” (not “ Peruvian Bark ”) blown 
in the glass. A 32-page pamphlet sent free. J. P. 
DtNSMORE, Proprietor, 86 Dey St., New York. 

PURE SALEM'nj8~ 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


IMFimE 8ALEBATTTS A PTTBLIC EH- 
EMT. — The destructive Influence of 
which every housekeet>er should be* 
waie, and always secure that which 
Is igenerally acknowledged reliable* 
Pyle’s Saleratus has stood the test 
of time, and become the standard in 
New England. Ten years’ experience 
has substantiated Its claim to per¬ 
fect purity, as well as the economy of 
Its use. Vet many housekeepers, by 
reason of the grocerymen’s determi¬ 
nation to supply only that from which 
the largest profit Is derived, are de¬ 
prived of getting that which they 
know to be best adapted to their 
wants. Grocers, under such circum¬ 
stances, do great iiAjustice to all con¬ 
cerned* Their relation to the public 
Is an important one, and duty de- | 
mands that they should aim to sup¬ 
ply articles that have merited un¬ 
questionable reputation* Housekeep¬ 
ers, too, should insist upon having 
their choice, and all who secure Pyle's 
Saleratns in pound packages will al- ; 
ways bo well compensated for the ef¬ 
fort. The same may be said of Pyle’s 
Cream Tartar and Celebrated O. K. 
Soap, articles of established valne. 
Nearly all first-class Grocers keep 
them. 

I JAMES FTLE, Maniifiemtiirer, 

I hfoU 350 Wisbingtoi Street, New York. ' 
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other school in the world. KMILY A. RICE, 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The American Woman’s Home; 

Or, Principles of Domestic Science, firing a Guide 
to the Formation, and Maintenance of Economical^ 
Hoalthfulf Beautiful^ and Christian Homes. 

Well printed ; profusely illustrated ; handsomely 
bound. The names of the distinguisheil author- 
eases give confidence in the work. It is a practical 
^ooA, made by praeticM housekeepers and skilful 
writers to meet a pr ictlcal need. Agents are now 
making from S5 to S30 per day, and find it the 
easiest selling book in the market, as it is needed 
by every family, and th*-re is no competition of 
similar works. Sold only through Agents, by sub¬ 
scription. Exclusive territory and liberal discounts 
given. Agents wanted in every town and county. 
Send for descriptive circular to J. B. FOKI> Ss, 
CO., Publishers, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 


Cottage Hill Seminary, 
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The best features of European and Home Schools. 
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Eor I’rospeclus, with references, address the Rec¬ 
tor, REV. GEORGE T. RIDER, A. M. 


810.00 PER DAY (UJARANTEED 

A gents toseiithe ho.me shuttle sewing 

MACHIN E. It makes the i.ocK stitch, alikb 
ON BOTH SIDF.8, has thc under-feed, and is equal in 
every respect to any Sewing Machine ever invented. 
Price, §=26. Warranttnl for 5 years. Send for cir¬ 
cular. Addrt-ss JOHNSON, UL.ARK, A CO., Bos¬ 
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CAN make large pay with our STENCIL 
J. DIES. Samples free. 

8. M. SPENCER, Brittkboro’, V^ 

P ARLOR NTEATI EJVCJINK. Made 
ENTIRELY OF .MhrTAL ; Boiler and Fur¬ 
nace complete ; will work for hours If supplied 
with water, etc. ; free from danger ; a chil<l can 
work it S**nt free, with instructions, for Sl-00; 
three for S 2.50. W.\LTER HOLT, 

102 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Our New Way Round the 
World. 

Bt CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 

With serenl Maps and oier 100 Engraiin^. 

83.00; Library F^iUon, $3.50; Half calf, 
85.50. 


“ In Mr. Charles C. Coffin we have a traveller after 
hi latest and best transatlantic pattern. He has 
iHiB himself thoroughly into the spirit of his age 
■i race ; yet, while loyal to the backbone, and in- 
lonsing to the full his country's claims to present 
(MMiMi And future pre-eminence, he has a comer 
i his soul for the merits of other lands, and is open 
S tlK lessons of Old-World wisdom. Rapid as was 
his flight, and superficial as was his purview of the 
MltitBulinous objects that daily crowded his path, 
gs powers of ob^rvatioti are, we are bound to say, 
Iren and vigorous, and his Judgments upon men and 

Hhgs both shrewd and impartial.We have 

■ger seen a mure graphic or telling sketch of Anglo- 
IndUui life and characteristics within anything like 

the compass of Mr. Coffin's flying experiences. 

Mr. Coffin's studies of life in China are eminently 
piquant ami original. Nothing is too old or too new 

to escape his mjtice.The wood-cuts interspersed 

anxuig his pages deserve a word of commendation. 
They are drawn with vigor and truth, often showing 
Paiches of quaint and quiet humor. Altogetlier, if 
Sktc is nothing new under the sun, Our New Way 
Round the World shows there may he much novelty 
and fresliiuss in the mode of telling even a tbrice- 
tokl tale ."—Saturday Reviev (London). 

%• For sale hy all Booksellers. Sent^ post-paid, 
0K receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
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THE ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS, 
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His little book seems to be a complete Travel¬ 
ler's Guide fnr those who wish to visit the Adiron¬ 
dacks. It tells how and when to go, arsl what to 
do after getting there. It is written in popular, nar¬ 
rative style, its incidents are numerous, and often 
ludicrous, and the fund nf useful informatiou great." 
— Sunday Times (Boston). 
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O N THE WING I A Book for Sportsmen. By John Bumstead. Fully Illus¬ 
trated. 16mo. $2.60. 

“‘On the Wing ’ is the winsome title of a little sporting treatise which has the force and flavor of an expe¬ 
rienced and youthful votary of the manly exercise so dear to Anglo-Saxon instincts. It is a pleasant melange 
of practical knowledge in field sports and of natural history. We are told all about guns, powder, and shot, 
the seasTiii for each game-bird, their habits and whereabouts, and how to proceed in bagging them. The book 
Is full of information without being Ux» technical or scientific ; it is written in a clear, unaffectal, and sympa¬ 
thetic tone.. Many similar works have appeare<l of late years, but, so far as we know, this is the first which 
deals exclusively with sporting in New England. It Is interesting even to such readers as are not a<ldicted to 
•porting. It lias many charming local pictures, and many curious details. It is a model of beautiful type, 
Mtkling, illustnaion, and paper." — Boston Transcript. 

%• For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
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The next chapter of Mr. Aldrich’s story describes how Tom Bailey proved himself 
to be the grandson of his grandfather ; how he went away, and how he came back again. 
Mr. Trowbridge will tell our young folks, next month, about Shipbuilding; “ William 
Henry” will offer them another packet of letters; Mr. Parton and Mr. Bone will continue 
their interesting papers ; and there will be stories, sketches, and poems from other fa¬ 
vorite contributors. 
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THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

A FROG HE WOULD A-WOOING Ga 

F the reader supposes that I lived all this while 
in Rivermouth without £Uling a victim to one 
or more of the young ladies attending Miss 
Dorothy Gibbs’s Female Institute, why, then, 
all I have to say is the reader exhibits his 
•ignorance of human nature. 

Miss Gibbs’s seminary was located within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Temple Grammar 
School, and numbered about thirty-five pupils, 
the majority of whom boarded at the Hall, — 
Primrose Hall, as Miss Dorothy prettily called 
it The Primroses, as we called them^ ranged 
firom seven years of age to sweet seventeen, 
and a prettier group of sirens never got to¬ 
gether even in Rivermouth, for Rivermouth, 
you should know, is famous for its pretty girls. 

There were tall girls and short girls, rosy 
girls and pale girls, and girls as brown as ber¬ 
ries ; girls like Amazons, slender girls, weird 
and winning like Undine, girls with black 
tresses, girls with auburn ringlets, girls with 
every tinge of golden hair. To behold Miss 
^ Dorothy’s young ladies of a Sunday morning walking to church two by two, 
the smallest toddling at the end of the procession like the bobs at the tail 
I of a kite, was a spectacle to fill with tender emotion the least susceptible 

Entered accordbi^ to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Fields, Osgood, & Ca, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the District of Masnchusetta 
VOL. V. — NO. X. 45 
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heart. To see Miss Dorothy marching grimly at the head of her light in¬ 
fantry, was to feel the hopelessness of making an attack on any part of the 
column. 

She was a perfect dragon of watchfulness. The most unguarded lifting of 
an eyelash in the fluttering battalion was sufficient to put her on the look¬ 
out. She had had experiences with the male sex, this Miss Dorothy so 
prim and grim. It was whispered that her heart was a tattered album 
scrawled over with love-lines, but that she had shut up the volume long 
ago. 

There was a tradition that she had been crossed in love; but it was the 
feintest of traditions. A gay young lieutenant of marines had flirted with 
her at a country ball (a. d. 18 ii), and then marched carelessly away at the 
head of his company to the shrill music of the fife, without so much as a 
sigh for the girl he left behind him. The years rolled on, the gallant gay 
Lothario — which was n’t his name — married, became a father, and then a 
grandfather; and at the period of which I am speaking his grandchild was 
actually one of Miss Dorothy’s young ladies. So, at least, ran the story. 

The lieutenant himself was dead these many years; but Miss Dorothy 
never got over his duplicity. She was convinced that the sole aim of man¬ 
kind was to win the imguarded affection of maidens, and then march off 
treacherously with flying colors to the heartless music of the drum and fife. 
To shield the inmates of Primrose Hall from the bitter influences that had 
blighted her own early affections was Miss Dorothy’s mission in life. 

‘‘No wolves prowling about my lambs, \{you please,” said Miss Dorothy. 
“ I will not allow it’* 

She was as good as her word. I don’t think the boy lives who ever set 
foot within the limits of Prinmose Hall while the seminary was under her 
charge. Perhaps if Miss Dorothy had given her young ladies a little more 
liberty, they would not have thought it “ such fun ” to make eyes over the 
white lattice fence at the young gentlemen of the Temple Grammar School. 
I say perhaps; for it is one thing to manage thirty-five young ladies and 
quite another thing to talk about it 

But all Miss Dorothy’s vigilance could not prevent the young folks from 
meeting in the town now and then, nor could her utmost ingenuity inter¬ 
rupt postal arrangements. There was no end of notes passing between the 
students and the Primroses. Notes tied to the heads of arrows were shot 
into dormitory windows ; notes were tucked under fences, and hidden in the 
trunks of decayed trees. Every thick place in the boxwood hedge that 
surrounded the seminary was a possible post-office. 

It was a terrible shock to Miss Dorothy the day she unearthed a nest of 
letters in one of the huge wooden urns surmounting the gateway that led to 
her dovecot. It was a bitter moment to Miss Phoebe and Miss Candace 
and Miss Hesba, when they had their locks of hair grimly handed back to 
them by Miss Gibbs in the presence of the whole school. Girls whose locks 
of hair had run the blockade in safety were particularly severe on the offend¬ 
ers. But it did n’t stop other notes and other tresses, and I would like to 
know what can stop them while the earth holds together. 
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Now when I first came to Rivermouth I looked upon girls as rather tame 
company; I had n’t a spark of sentiment concerning them ; but seeing my 
comrades sending and receiving mysterious epistles, wearing bits of ribbon 
in their button-holes and leaving packages of confectionery (generally lemon- 
drops) in the hollow trunks pf trees, — why, I felt that this was the proper 
thing to do. I resolved, as a matter of duty, to fall in love with somebody, 
and I did n’t care in the least who it was. In much the same mood that 
Don Quixote selected the Dulcinea del Toboso for his lady-love, I singled 
out one of Miss Dorothy’s incomparable young ladies for mine. 

I debated a long while whether I should not select two^ but at last set¬ 
tled down on one, — a pale little girl with blue eyes, named Alice. I shall 
not make a long story of this, for Alice made short work of me. She was 
secretly in love with Pepper Whitcomb. This occasioned a temporary cool¬ 
ness between Pepper and myself. 

Not disheartened, however, I placed Laura Rice — I believe it was Laura 
Rice — in the vacant niche. The new idol was more cruel than the old. 
The former fran? ’y sent me to the right about, but the latter was a deceitfiil 
lot She wore my nosegay in her dress at the evening service (the Prim¬ 
roses were marched to church three times every Sunday), she penned me the 
daintiest of notes, she sent me the glossiest of ringlets (cut, as I afterwards 
found out, from the stupid head of Miss Gibbs’s chamber-maid), and at the 
same time was holding me and my pony up to ridicule in a series of letters 
written to Jack Harris. It was Harris himself who kindly opened my eyes. 

“ I tell you what, Bailey,” said that young gentleman, “ Laura is an old 
veteran, and carries too many guns for a youngster. She can’t resist a flirta¬ 
tion ; I believe she’d flirt with an infant in arms. There’s hardly a fellow 
in the school that has n’t worn her colors and some of her hair. She does n’t 
give out any more of her own hair now. It’s been pretty well used up. 
The demand was greater than the supply, you see. It’s all very well to 
correspond with Laura, but as to looking for anything serious from her, the 
knowing ones don’t Hope I have n’t hurt your feelings, old boy,” (that was 
a soothing stroke of flattery to call me “ old boy,”) “ but’t was my duty as a 
friend and a Centipede to let you know who you were dealing with.” 

Such was the advice given me by that time-stricken, care-worn, and embit¬ 
tered man of the world, who was sixteen years old if he was a day. 

I dropped Laura. In the course of the next twelve months I had perhaps 
three or four similar experiences, and the conclusion was forced upon me 
that I was not a boy likely to distinguish myself in this branch of business. 

I fought shy of Primrose Hall from that moment Smiles were smiled 
over the boxwood hedge, and little hands were occasionally kissed to me; 
but I only winked my eye patronizingly, and passed on. I never renewed 
tender relations with Miss Gibbs’s young ladies. All this occurred during 
my first year and a half at Rivermouth. 

Between my studies at school, my out-door recreations, and the hurts 
my vanity received, I managed to escape for the time being any very serious 
attack of that love fever which, like the measles, is almost certain to seize 
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heart To see Miss Dorothy marching grimly at the head of her light in¬ 
fantry, was to feel the hopelessness of making an attack on any part of the 
column. 

She was a perfect dragon of watchfulness. The most unguarded lifting of 
an eyelash in the fluttering battalion was sufficient to put her on the look¬ 
out She had had experiences with the male sex, this Miss Dorothy so 
prim and grim. It was whispered that her heart was a tattered album 
scrawled over with love-lines, but that she had shut up the volume long 
ago. 

There was a tradition that she had been crossed in love; but it was the 
feintest of traditions. A gay young lieutenant of marines had flirted with 
her at a country ball (a. d. 18 ii), and then marched carelessly away at the 
head of his company to the shrill music of the fife, without so much as a 
sigh for the girl he left behind him. The years rolled on, the gallant gay 
Lothario — which was n’t his name — married, became a father, and then a 
grandfather; and at the period of which I am speaking his grandchild was 
actually one of Miss Dorothy’s young ladies. So, at least, ran the story. 

The lieutenant himself was dead these many years; but Miss Dorothy 
never got over his duplicity. She was convinced that the sole aim of man¬ 
kind was to win the unguarded aJfiection of maidens, and then march oflf 
treacherously with flying colors to the heartless music of the drum and fife. 
To shield the inmates of Primrose Hall from the bitter influences that had 
blighted her own early affections was Miss Dorothy’s mission in life. 

“ No wolves prowling about my lambs, \iyou please,” said Miss Dorothy. 
“ I will not allow it” 

She was as good as her word. I don’t think the boy lives who ever set 
foot within the limits of Primrose Hall while the seminary was under her 
charge. Perhaps if Miss Dorothy had given her young ladies a little more 
liberty, they would not have thought it “ such fun ” to make eyes over the 
white lattice fence at the young gentlemen of the Temple Grammar School. 
I say perhaps; for it is one thing to manage thirty-five young ladies and 
quite another thing to talk about it 

But all Miss Dorothy’s vigilance could not prevent the young folks from 
meeting in the town now and then, nor could her utmost ingenuity inter¬ 
rupt postal arrangements. There was no end of notes passing between the 
students and the Primroses. Notes tied to the heads of arrows were shot 
into dormitory windows ; notes were tucked under fences, and hidden in the 
trunks of decayed trees. Every thick place in the boxwood hedge that 
surrounded the seminary was a possible post-office. 

It was a terrible shock to Miss Dorothy the day she unearthed a nest of 
letters in one of the huge wooden urns surmounting the gateway that led to 
her dovecot. It was a bitter moment to Miss Phoebe and Miss Candace 
and Miss Hesba, when they had their locks of hair grimly handed back to 
them by Miss Gibbs in the presence of the whole school. Girls whose locks 
of hair had run the blockade in safety were particularly severe on the offend¬ 
ers. But it did n’t stop other notes and other tresses, and I would like to 
know what can stop them while the earth holds together. 
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Now when I first came to Rivermouth I looked upon girls as rather tame 
company; I had n’t a spark of sentiment concerning them ; but seeing my 
comrades sending and receiving mysterious epistles, wearing bits of ribbon 
in their button-holes and leaving packages of confectionery (generally lemon- 
drops) in the hollow trunks pf trees, — why, I felt that this was the proper 
thing to do. I resolved, as a matter of duty, to fall in love with somebody, 
and 1 did n’t care in the least who it was. In much the same mood that 
Don Quixote selected the Dulcinea del Toboso for his lady-love, I singled 
out one of Miss Dorothy’s incomparable young ladies for mine. 

I debated a long while whether I should not select twoy but at last set¬ 
tled down on one, — a pale little girl with blue eyes, named Alice. I shall 
not make a long story of this, for Alice made short work of me. She was 
secretly in love with Pepper Whitcomb. This occasioned a temporary cool¬ 
ness between Pepper and myself. 

Not disheartened, however, I placed Laura Rice — I believe it was Laura 
Rice — in the vacant niche. The new idol was more cruel than the old. 
The former franl ’y sent me to the right about, but the latter was a deceitful 
lot She wore my nosegay in her dress at the evening service (the Prim¬ 
roses were marched to church three times every Sunday), she penned me the 
daintiest of notes, she sent me the glossiest of ringlets (cut, as I afterwards 
found out, from the stupid head of Miss Gibbs’s chamber-maid), and at the 
same time was holding me and my pony up to ridicule in a series of letters 
written to Jack Harris. It was Harris himself who kindly opened my eyes. 

“ I tell you what, Bailey,” said that young gentleman, “ Laura is an old 
veteran, and carries too many guns for a youngster. She can’t resist a flirta¬ 
tion ; I believe she’d flirt with an infant in arms. There’s hardly a fellow 
in the school that has n’t worn her colors and some of her hair. She does n’t 
give out any more of her own hair now. It’s been pretty well used up. 
The demand was greater than the supply, you see. It’s all very well to 
correspond with Laura, but as to looking for anything serious from her, the 
knowing ones don’t Hope I have n’t hurt your feelings, old boy,” (that was 
a soothing stroke of flattery to call me ** old boy,”) “ but’t was my duty as a 
friend and a Centipede to let you know who you were dealing with.” 

Such was the advice given me by that time-stricken, care-worn, and embit¬ 
tered man of the world, who was sixteen years old if he was a day. 

I dropped Laura. In the course of the next twelve months I had perhaps 
three or four similar experiences, and the conclusion was forced upon me 
that I was not a boy likely to distinguish myself in this branch of business. 

I fought shy of Primrose Hall from that moment. Smiles were smiled 
Over the boxwood hedge, and little hands were occasionally kissed to me; 
but I only winked my eye patronizingly, and passed on. I never renewed 
tender relations with Miss Gibbs’s young ladies. All this occurred during 
my first year and a half at Rivermouth. 

Between my studies at school, my out-door recreations, and the hurts 
my vanity received, I managed to escape for the time being any very serious 
attack of that love fever which, like the measles, is almost certain to seize 
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upon a boy sooner or later. I was not to be an exception. I was merely 
biding my time. The incidents I have now to relate took place shortly after 
the events described in the last chapter. 

In a life so tranquil and circumscribed as ours in the Nutter House, a 
visitor was a novelty of no little importance. The whole household awoke 
from its quietude one morning when the Captain announced that a young 
niece of his from New York was to spend a few weeks with us. 

The blue-chintz room, into which a ray of sun was never allowed to pene¬ 
trate, was thrown open and dusted, and its mouldy air made sweet with a 
bouquet of pot-roses placed on the old-fashioned bureau. Kitty was busy 
all the forenoon washing off the sidewalk and sand-papering the great brass 
knocker on our front-door; and Miss Abigail was up to her elbows in a 
pigeon-pie. 

I felt sure it was for no ordinary person that all these preparations were 
in progress; and I was right Miss Nelly/Glentworth was no ordinaiy 
person. I shall never believe she was. There may have been lovelier 
women, though I have never seen them; there may have been more bril¬ 
liant women, though it has not been my fortune to meet them; but that 
there was ever a more charming one than Nelly Glentworth is a proposition 
against which I contend. 

I don’t love her now. I don’t think of her once in five years; and yet it 
would give me a turn if in the course of my daily walk I should suddenly 
come upon her eldest boy. I may say that her eldest boy was not playing a 
prominent part in this life when I first made her acquaintance. 

It was a drizzling, cheerless afternoon towards the end of summer that a 
hack drew up at the door of the Nutter House. The Captain and Miss 
Abigail hastened into the hall on hearing the carriage stop. In a moment 
more Miss Nelly Glentworth was seated in our sitting-room undergoing a 
critical examination at the hands of a small boy who lounged uncomfortably 
on a settee between the windows. 

The small boy considered himself a judge of girls, and he rapidly came to 
the following conclusions: That Miss Nelly was about nineteen; that she 
had not given away much of her back hair, which hung in two massive chest¬ 
nut braids over her shoulders ; that she was a shade too pale and a trifle too 
tall; that her hands were nicely shaped and her feet much too diminutive 
for daily use. He furthermore observed that her voice was musical, and 
that her fiice lighted up with an indescribable brightness when she smiled. 

On the whole, the small boy liked her well enough ; and, satisfied that she 
was not a person to be afraid of, but, on the contrary, one who might be 
made quite agreeable, he departed to keep an appointment with his friend 
Sir Pepper Whitcomb. 

But the next morning when Miss Glentworth came down to breakfast in 
a purple dress, her free as fresh as one of the moss-roses on the bureau up 
stairs, and her laugh as contagious as the merriment of a robin, the small 
boy experienced a strange sensation, and mentally compared her with the 
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loveliest of Miss Gibbs’s young ladies, and found those young ladies wanting 
in the balance. 

A night’s rest had wrought a wonderful change in Miss Nelly. The pallor 
and weariness of the journey had passed away. I looked at her through the 
toast-rack and thought I had never seen anything more winning than her 
smile. 

After breakfast she went out with me to the stable to see Gypsy, and the 
three of us became friends then and there. Nelly was the only girl that 
Gypsy ever took the slightest notice of. 

It chanced to be a half-holiday, and a base-ball match of unusual interest 
was to come off on the school ground that afternoon; but, somehow, I did 
n’t go. I hung about the house abstractedly. The Captain went up town, 
and Miss Abigail was busy in the kitchen making immortal gingerbread. I 
drifted into the sitting-room, and had our guest all to myself for I don’t 
know how many hours. It was twilight, I recollect, when the Captain re¬ 
turned with letters for Miss Nelly. 

Many a time after that I sat with her through the dreamy September after¬ 
noons. If I had played base-ball it would have been much better for me. 

Those first days of Miss Nell/s visit are very misty in my remembrance. 
I try in vain to remember just when I began to fell in love with her. Wheth¬ 
er the spell worked upon me gradually or fell upon me all at once, I don’t 
know. I only know that it seemed to me as if I had always loved her. 
Things that took place before she came were dim to me, like events, that had 
occurred in the Middle Ages. 

Nelly was at least five years my senior. But what of that ? Adam is the 
only man I ever heard of who did n’t in early youth fall in love with a woman 
older than himself, and I am convinced that he would have dpne so if he had 
had the opportunity. ^ 

I wonder if girls from fifteen to twenty aie aware of the glamour they cast 
over the straggling, awkward boys whom they regard and treat as mere chil¬ 
dren ? I wonder, now. Young women are so keen in such matters. I won¬ 
der if Miss Nelly Glentworth never suspected until the very last night of 
her visit at Rivermouth that I was over ears in love with her pretty self, and 
was suffering pangs as poignant as if I had been ten feet high and as old as 
Methuselah ? For, indeed, I was miserable throughout all those five weeks. 
I went down in the Latin class at the rate of three boys a day. Her fresh 
young eyes came between me and my book, and there was an end of Virgil. 

** O love, love, love I 

Love is like a dizziness, 

It winna let a body 
Gang aboot his business.” 

I was wretched away from her, and only less wretched in her presence. 
The especial cause of my woe was this : I was simply a little boy to Miss 
Glentworth. I knew it. I bewailed it I ground my teeth and wept in 
secret over the feet. If I had been aught else in her eyes would she have 
smoothed my hair so carelessly, sending an electric shock through my whole 
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system ? would she have walked with me, hand in hand, for hours in the 
old garden ? and once when I lay on the sofa, my head aching with love and 
mortification, would she have stooped down and kissed me if I had n’t been 
a little boy ? How I despised little boys 1 How I hated one particular little 
boy, — too little to be loved! 

I smile over this very grimly even now. My sorrow was genuine and 
bitter. It is a great mistake on the part of elderly ladies, male and female, 
to tell a child that he is seeing his happiest days. Don’t you believe a word 
of it, my little friend. The burdens of childhood are as hard to bear as the 
crosses that weigh us down later in life, while the happinesses of childhood 
are tame compared with those of our maturer years. And even if this were 
not so, it is rank cruelty to throw shadows over the young heart by croak¬ 
ing, “ Be merry, for to-morrow you die I ” 

As the last days of Nelly’s visit drew near, I fell into a very unhealthy 
state of mind. To have her so frank and unconsciously coquettish with me, 
was a daily torment; to be looked upon and treated as 2 ^ child was bitter 
almonds ; but the thought of losing her altogether was distraction. 

The summer was at an end. The days were perceptibly shorter, and 
now and then came an evening when it was chilly enough to have a wood 
fire in our sitting-room. The leaves were beginning to take hectic tints, 
and the wind was practising the minor pathetic notes of its autumnal dirge. 
Nature and myself appeared to be approaching our dissolution simulta¬ 
neously. 

One evening, the evening previous to the day set for Nelly’s departure,— 
how well I remember it! — I found her sitting alone by the wide chimney- 
piece looking musingly at the crackling back-log. There were no candles 
in the room. On her face and hands, and on the small golden cross at her 
throat, fell the flickering firelight, — that ruddy, mellow firelight in which 
one’s grandmother would look poetical 

I drew a low stool from the comer and placed it by the side of her chair. 
She reached out her hand to me, as was her pretty fashion, and so we sat 
for several moments silently in the changing glow of the burning logs. At 
length I moved back the stool so that I could see her face in profile without 
being seen by her. I lost her hand by this movement, but I could n’t have 
spoken with the listless touch of her fingers on mine. After two or three 
attempts I said “ Nelly ” a good deal louder than I intended. 

Perhaps the effort it cost me was evident in my voice. She raised herself 
quickly in the chair and half turned towards me. 

“Well, Tom?” 

“I — I am very sorry you are going away.” 

“ So am I. I have enjoyed every hour of my visit” 

“ Do you think you will ever come back here ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Nelly, and her eyes wandered off into the fitful firelight 

“ I suppose you will^forget us all very quickly.” 

“Indeed I shall not I shall always have the pleasantest memories of 
Rivermouth.” 
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Here the conversation died a natural death. Nelly sank into a sort of 
dream, and 1 meditated. Fearing every moment to be interrupted by some 
member of the &mily, 1 nerved myself to make a bold dash. 

“ Nelly.” 

“ Well” 

“ Do you — ” I hesitated. 

^ Do I what ? ” 

“ Love any one very much ? ” 

“ Why, of course I do,” said Nelly, scattering her re very with a merry 
laugh. “ I love Uncle Nutter, and Aunt Nutter, and you — and Towser.” 

Towser, our new dog! I could n’t stand that I pushed back the stool 
impatiently and stood in front of her. 

** That *s not what I mean,” I said angrily. 

“ Well, what do you mean ? ” 

“ Do you love any one to marry him ? ” 

“ The idea of it I ” cried Nelly, laughing. 

“ But you must tell me ! ” 

“ Must, Tom ? ” 

“ Indeed you must, Nelly.” 

She had risen from the chair with an amused, perplekcd look in her eyes. 
I held her an instant by the dress. 

“ Please tell me, Nelly.” 

“ O you silly boy ! ” cried Nelly. Then she rumpled my hair all over my 
forehead and ran laughing out of the room. 

Suppose Cinderella had rumpled the Prince’s hair all over his forehead, 
how would he have liked it ? Suppose the Sleeping Beauty, when the king’s 
son with a kiss set her and all the old clocks agoing in the spell-bound cas¬ 
tle, — suppose, I say, the young minx had looked up and coolly laughed in 
his eye, I guess the king’s son would n’t have been greatly pleased. 

I hesitated a second or two, and then rushed after Nelly just in time to 
run against Miss Abigail, who entered the room with a couple of lighted 
candles. 

“Goodness gracious, Toml” exclaimed Miss Abigail, ^^are you pos¬ 
sessed ? ” 

I left her scraping the warm spermaceti from one of her thumbs. 

Nelly was in the kitchen talking quite unconcernedly with Kitty Collins. 
There she remained until supper-time. Supper over, we all adjourned to the 
sitting-room. I planned and plotted, but could manage in no way to get 
Nelly alone. She and the Captain played cribbage all the evening. 

The next morning my lady did not make her appearance until we were 
seated at the breakfast-table. I had got up at daylight myself. Immediately 
after breakfast the carriage arrived to take her to the railway station. A 
gentlenum stepped from this carriage, and greatly to my surprise was warmly 
welcomed by the Captain and Miss Abigail, and by Miss Nelly herself, who 
seemed unnecessarily glad to see him. From the hasty conversation that 
followed I learned that the gentleman had come somewhat unexpectedly to 
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conduct Miss Nelly to Boston. But how did he know that she was to leave 
that morning ? Nelly bade farewell to the Captain and Miss Abigail, made 
a little rush and kissed me on the nose, and was gone. 

As the wheels of the hack rolled up the street and over my finer feelings, 
I turned to the Captain. 

I “ Who was that gentleman, sir ? ” 

“ That was Mr. Waldron.” 

“ A relation of yours, sir ? ” I asked, craftily. 

** No relation of mine, — a relation of Nelly’s,” said the Obtain, smiling. 

A cousin ? ” I suggested, feeling a strange hatred spring up in my bosom 
for the unknown. 

** Well, I suppose you might call him a cousin for the present He’s 
going to marry little Nelly next summer.” 

In one of Peter Parley’s valuable historical works is a description of an 
earthquake at Lisbon. At the first shock the inhabitants rushed into the 
streets ; the earth yawned at their feet and the houses tottered and fell on 
every side.” I staggered past the Captain into the street; a giddiness came 
over me ; the earth yawned at my feet, and the houses threatened to fell in 
on every side of me. How distinctly I remember that momentary sense of 
confusion when everything in the world seemed toppling over into ruins. 

As 1 have remarked, my love for Nelly is a thing of the past I had not 
thought of her for years irntil I sat down to write this chapter, and yet, now 
that all is said and done, I should n’t care particularly to come across Mrs. 
Waldron’s eldest boy in my afternoon’s walk. He must be fourteen or fifteen 
years old by this time, — Uie young villain I 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I BECOME A BLIGHTED BEING. 

When a young boy gets to be an old boy, when the hsur is growing rather 
thin on the top of the old boy’s head, and he has been tamed sufficiently to 
take a sort of chastened pleasure in allowing the baby to play with his watch- 
seals, — when, I say, an old boy has reached this stage in the journey of 
life, he is sometimes apt to indulge in sportive remarks concerning his first 
love. 

Now, though I bless my stars that it was n’t in my power to marry Miss 
Nelly, I am not going to deny my boyish regard for her nor laugh at it. As 
long as it lasted it was a very sincere and imselfish love, and rendered me 
proportionately wretched. I say as long as it lasted, for one’s first love 
does n’t last forever. 

I am ready, however, to laugh at the amusing figure I cut after I had 
really ceased to have any deep feeling in the matter. It was then I took it 
into my head to be a Blighted Being. This was about two weeks after the 
spectral appearance of Mr. Waldron. 

For a boy of a naturally vivacious disposition the part of a blighted being 
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presented difficulties. 1 had an excellent appetite, I liked society, I liked 
out-of-door sports, I was fond of handsome clothes. Now all these things 
were incompatible with the doleful character 1 was to assume, and 1 pro¬ 
ceeded to cast them from me. I neglected my hair. 1 avoided my play¬ 
mates. I frowned abstractedly. I did n’t eat as much as was good for me. 
I took lonely walks. I brooded in solitude. 1 not only committed to mem¬ 
ory the more turgid poems of the late Lord B 3 rron, — “ Fare thee well, and 
if forever,” &c., —but 1 became a despondent poet on my own account, and 
composed a string of Stanzas to One who will understand them.” I think 
1 was a trifle too hopeful on that point; for 1 came across the verses sev¬ 
eral years afterwards, and was quite unable to understand them mysel£ 

It was a great comfort to be so perfectly miserable and yet not suffer any. 
I used to look in the glass and gloat over the amount and variety of mourn¬ 
ful expression 1 could throw into my features. If I caught myself smiling 
at an 3 rthing, 1 cut the smile short with a sigh. The oddest thing about all 
this is, I never once suspected that I was not unhappy. No one, not even 
Pepper Whitcomb, was more deceived than I. 

Among the minor pleasures of being blighted were the interest and per¬ 
plexity I excited in the simple souls that were thrown in daily contact with 
me. Pepper especially. 1 nearly drove him into a corresponding state of 

minH. 

1 had from time to time given Pepper slight but impressive hints of my 
admiration for Some One (this was in the early part of Miss Glentworth’s 
visit); I had also led him to infer that my admiration was not altogether in 
vain. He was therefore unable to explain the cause of my strange behavior, 
for I had carefully refrained from mentioning to Pepper the fact that Some 
One had turned out to be Another’s ! 

I treated Pepper shabbily. I could n’t resist pla 3 ing on his tenderer feel¬ 
ings. He was a boy bubbling over with sympathy for any one in any kind 
of trouble. Our intimacy since Binny Wallace’s death had been uninter¬ 
rupted ; but now I moved in a sphere apart, not to be profaned by the step 
of an outsider. 

I no longer joined the bo 3 rs on the play-ground at recess. I stayed at 
my desk reading some lugubrious volume, — usually “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” by the amiable Mrs. Radcliffe. A translation of “ The Sorrows of 
Wertcr ” fell into my hands at this period, and if I could have committed 
suicide without killing myself, I should certainly have done so. 

On half-holidays, instead of fraternizing with Pepper and the rest of our 
clique, I would wander off alone to Grave Point 

Grave Point—the place where Binny Wallace’s body came ashore — was 
a narrow strip of land running out into the river. A line of Lombardy pop^ 
lars, stiff and severe, like a row of grenadiers, mounted guard on the water 
side. On the extreme end of the peninsula was an old disused graveyard, 
tenanted principally by the early settlers who had been scalped by the In¬ 
dians. In a remote corner of the cemetery, set apart from the other mounds, 
was the grave of a woman who had been hanged in the old colonial times 
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for the murder of her infant Goodwife Polly Haines had denied the crime 
to the last, and after her death there had arisen strong doubts as to her 
actual guilt It was a belief current among the lads of the town, that if you 
went to this grave at nightfall on the loth of November, — the anniversary 
of her execution, — and asked, “ For what did the magistrates hang you ?” 
a voice would reply, “ Nothing! ” 

Many a Rivermouth boy has tremblingly put this question in the dark, 
and, sure enough, Polly Haines invariably answered nothing! 

A low red brick wall, broken down in many places and frosted over with 
silvery moss, surrounded this burial-ground of our Pilgrim Fathers and their 
immediate descendants. The latest date on any of the headstones was 1780 . 
A crop of very funny epitaphs sprung up here and there among the over¬ 
grown thistles and burdocks, and almost every tablet had a death’s-head 
with cross-bones engraved upon it, or else a puffy round face with a pair of 
wings stretching out from the ears, like this; — 



These mortuary emblems furnished me with congenial food for reflection. 
I used to lie in the long grass, and speculate on the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of being a cherub. 

I forget what I thought the advantages were, but I remember distinctly 
of getting into an inextricable tangle on two points: How could a cherub, 
being all head and wings, manage to sit down when he was tired ? To have 
to sit down on the back of his head struck me as an awkward alternative. 
Again; Where did a cherub carry those necessary articles (such as jack- 
knives, marbles, and pieces of twine) which boys in an earthly state of 
existence usually stow away in their trousers-pockets ? 

These were knotty questions, and 1 was never able to dispose of them 
satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile Pepper Whitcomb would scour the whole town in search of 
me. He finally discovered my retreat, one afternoon, and dropped in on me 
abruptly while I was deep in the cherub problem. 

“Look here, Tom Bailey I” said Pepper, shying a piece of clam-shell 
indignantly at the Hie jacet on a neighboring gravestone, “you are just 
going to the dogs ! Can’t you tell a fellow what in thunder ails you, instead 
of prowling round among the tombs like a jolly old vampire ? ” 

“ Pepper,” I replied, solemnly, “ don’t ask me. All is not well here ” — 
touching my breast mysteriously. If I had touched my head instead, I 
should have been nearer the mark. 

Pepper stared at me. 

“ Earthly happiness,” I continued, “ is a delusion and a snare. You will 
never be happy. Pepper, until you are a cherub.” 

Pepper, by the by, would have made an excellent cherub, he was so chubby. 
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Having delivered myself of these gloomy remarks, I arose languidly from 
the grass and moved away, leaving Pepper staring after me in mute aston¬ 
ishment. I was Hamlet and Werter and the late Lord B)rron all in one. 

You will ask what my purpose was in cultivating this factitious despond¬ 
ency. None whatever. Blighted beings never have any purpose in life 
excepting to be as blighted as possible. 



Of course my present line of business could not long escape the eye of 
Captain Nutter. I don’t know if the Captain suspected my attachment for 
Nelly. He never alluded to it; but he watched me. Miss Abigail watched 
me ; Kitty Collins watched, and Sailor Ben watched me. 

I can’t make out his signals,'’ I overheard the Admiral remark to my 
grandhither one day. I hope he ain’t got no kind of sickness aboard.” 

There was something singularly agreeable in being an object of so great 
interest Sometimes I had all I could do to preserve my dejected aspect, it 
was so pleasant to be miserable. I incline to the opinion that people who 
are melancholy without any particular reason, such as poets, artists, and 
young musicians with long hair, have rather an enviable time of it. In a 
quiet way I never enjoyed myself better in my life than when I was a 
Blighted Being. 

T, B, Aldrich, 
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SUMMER*S DONE. 


A long the wa 3 rside and up the hills 
The golden-rod flames in the sun; 
The blue-eyed gentian nods good by 
To the sad little brooks that run; 

And so Summer’s done, said I, 

Summer’s done I 

In yellowing woods the chestnut drops; 

The squirrel gets galore, 

Though bright-eyed lads and little maids 
Rob him of half his store; 

And 80 Summer’s o’er, said I, 

Summer’s o’er 1 

The maple in the swamp begins 
To flaunt in gold and red, 

And in the elm the fire-bird’s nest 
Swings empty overhead; 

And so Summer’s dead, said I, 
Summer’s dead! 


The barberry hangs her jewels out, 
And guards them with a thorn ; 
The merry farmer boys cut down 
The poor old dried-up com; 

And so Summer’s gone, said I, 
Summer’s gone! 


The swallows and the bobolinks 
Are gone this many a day, 

But in the mornings still you hear 
The scolding, swaggering jay 1 
And so Summer’s away, said I, 
Summer’s away! 


A wonderful glory fills the air, 

And big and bright is the sun; 

A loving hand for the whole brown earth 
A garment of beauty has spun; 

But for all that, Summer’s done, said I, 
Summer’s done! 


Lily Nelson. 
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THE SWAN STORY. 

N ever was there so lonely a little lake! There were other lakes not 
€ax away, but it could not know that, because it must stay still in one 
place. To be sure, it was always sending out messengers; blue waves, big 
and little, that went till the river which ran out from the lake took them 
and carried them far away to a broader stream, which never stopped for a 
word, but flowed on and on to the great sea. 

All day and every day the little lake waited, but never a wave came back 
to tell what it had seen of the wide world; and as the springs below and the 
rains above were always busy pouring in more water, the lake thought some¬ 
times, either that her messengers had never started, or else had all come 
back again, too tired with the journey to say a word. 

It was not worth while to ask many questions either, because there was 
so much going on both day and night that it took all one’s time to listen and 
watch. There was wild rice at the head of the lake, where the birds came 
in autumn and told such stories that the messengers were sent frster than 
ever to find out if they could be true. There were lilies too, — white water- 
lilies,— and when they bloomed the lake kept still as it could, so that at 
night the stars shining down could be plainly seen in it The lake knew 
very well they were only images, and that the real stars were fiur ofl^ but the 
lilies did not 

Every night the deer came down to drink, and to eat the broad green lily- 
pads lying still on the water, and often with the leaves they took a flower. 
So the lilies, as they looked about next morning and saw one, two, or three 
gone, said each to themselves, “ Ah 1 the stars have taken them, and now 
they will never fade; it will be our turn next ”; and then they shut up tight, 
that when night came they might have all the more sweetness to give out. 

There were one or two very old lilies who knew better, because the cat¬ 
fish, who was always watching, had told them about the deer; but the 
younger lilies never believed a word of it, and would have nothing to do with 
the cat-fish, who was always meddling, they said, with things he knew noth¬ 
ing about. So the lilies lived and died h 2 q)py, because they were always 
expecting to be taken by the stars, you know; and even when their lovely 
white crowns frded and shrivelled, they did not care, for they said, “ We 
shall be here again another summer; there is time enough still.” 

The lake only smiled a little, and listened to all that went on, and though 
just the same things had happened at just the same time for nobody knows 
how many hundred years, everything was always new; because the lake 
forgot every day all that it had seen the day before, and was always just 
as much surprised as though such thir^ had never been heard of before. 
The great snapping-turtle who lived at the bottom remembered everything, 
but said nothing, though the cat-fish continually asked him questions. It 
is not of him, though, that I want to tell you, or indeed of the lake either. 
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SUMMER^S DONE. 

A long the wa)rside and up the hills 
The golden-rod flames in the sun; 
The blue-eyed gentian nods good by 
To the sad little brooks that run; 

And so Summer’s done, said I, 

Summer’s done I 

In yellowing woods the chestnut drops; 

The squirrel gets galore, 

Though bright-eyed lads and little maids 
Rob him of half his store; 

And 80 Summer’s o’er, said I, 

Summer’s o’er 1 

The m 2 q)le in the swamp begins 
To flaunt in gold and red, 

And in the elm the fire-bird’s nest 
Swings empty overhead; 

And so Summer’s dead, said I, 

Summer’s dead! 

The barberry hangs her jewels out, 

And guards them with a thorn ; 

The merry fimner boys cut down 
The poor old dried-up corn; 

And so Summer’s gone, said 1, 
Summer’s gone! 

The swallows and the bobolinks 
Are gone this many a day. 

But in the mornings still you hear 
The scolding, swaggering jay ! 

And so Summer’s away, said I, 

Summer’s away I 

A wonderful glory fills the air, 

And big and bright is the sun; 

A loving hand for the whole brown earth 
A garment of beauty has spun; 

But for all that. Summer’s done, said I, 
Summer’s done! 


Uly Nelson, 
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THE SWAN STORY. 

N ever was there so lonely a little lake! There were other lakes not 
fax away, but it could not know that, because it must stay still in one 
place. To be sure, it was always sending out messengers; blue waves, big 
and little, that went till the river which ran out from the lake took them 
and carried them far away to a broader stream, which never stopped for a 
word, but flowed on and on to the great sea. 

All day and every day the little lake waited, but never a wave came back 
to tell what it had seen of the wide world; and as the springs below and the 
rains above were always busy pouring in more water, the lake thought some¬ 
times, either that her messengers had never started, or else had all come 
back again, too tired with the journey to say a word. 

It was not worth while to ask many questions either, because there was 
so much going on both day and night that it took all one’s time to listen and 
watch. There was wild rice at the head of the lake, where the birds came 
in autumn and told such stories that the messengers were sent faster than 
ever to find out if they could be true. There were lilies too, — white water- 
lilies,— and when they bloomed the lake kept still as it could, so that at 
night the stars shining down could be plainly seen in it The lake knew 
very well they were only images, and that the real stars were far of^ but the 
lilies did not 

Every night the deer came down to drink, and to eat the broad green lily- 
pads lying still on the water, and often with the leaves they took a flower. 
So the lilies, as they looked about next morning and saw one, two, or three 
gone, said each to themselves, Ah! the stars have taken them, and now 
they will never fade; it will be our turn next ”; and then they shut up tight, 
that when night came they might have all the more sweetness to give out. 

There were one or two very old lilies who knew better, because the cat¬ 
fish, who was always watching, had told them about the deer; but the 
yoimger lilies never believed a word of it, and would have nothing to do with 
the cat-fish, who was always meddling, they said, with things he knew noth¬ 
ing about So the lilies lived and died happy, because they were always 
expecting to be taken by the stars, you know; and even when their lovely 
white crowns frded and shrivelled, they did not care, for they said, “ We 
shall be here again another summer; there is time enough stilL” 

The lake only smiled a little, and listened to all that went on, and though 
just the same things had happened at just the same time for nobody knows 
how many hundred years, everything was always new; because the lake 
forgot every day all that it had seen the day before, and was always just 
as much surprised as though such things had never been heard of before. 
The great snapping-turtle who lived at the bottom remembered everything, 
but said nothing, though the cat-fish continually asked him questions. It 
is not of him, though, that I want to tell you, or indeed of the lake either. 
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but of the one swan that lived there year after year, and could never fly 
away to find his relatives, because his wing and leg were both broken. The 
turtle knew about this too, but never told, and so I must do it for him. 

Care and trouble had made our swan forget almost ever 3 rthing about the 
first year or two of his life. Here on this little lake, where winter was never 
known, it seemed to him that he could remember both the snow and ice of 
which the birds talked when they came; but he was never sure. He knew 
he had flown day after day with his flock, till they settled down on this lake, 
where they were to stay till summer heats drove them northward again. 
How well he remembered now! — for was there not one swan by whose side 
he flew, and with whom he talked, through the long days, of the nest they 
would build when they went northward once more ? There was a rival too, 
— a great swan with gray feathers in his tail and wings, and a neck three 
inches longer than our swan’s. What fierce eyes he had ! How strong he 
was ! and oh ! that dreadful battle in the reeds ! The snapping-turtle could 
have told you every word about it He knew just how it began. He saw 
our swan and the pretty white one floating off toward the reeds, where the 
little green frogs lived. He saw the gray swan, almost bursting with jeal¬ 
ousy, swim after. He saw the great wings beating, and the water thrown 
high, as the two struggled. He saw the gray swan hold our swan’s head 
under the water, and then — 

Well, to this day the snapping-turtle cannot tell how it was that he bit 
the wrong leg. He was on our swan’s side. He hated the gray swan ; he 
meant to bite him, and yet it was our swan’s leg that cracked when his 
strong jaws closed on it The wing had been broken before, and one eye 
put out. Now the gray swan was satisfied, and the little white one sailed 
away with him. The snapping-turtle dived down into the mud, and hardly 
put his head out for a week, he was so sorry; and that was the end of every¬ 
thing. 

Our swan lay in the reeds, with his beautiful white neck stretched out and 
bleeding, and all the other swans would have fallen upon him and killed 
him, for that is swan-nature, only the little white one said, “ No; let him 
alone ; he will soon die.” 

So they did not kill him, but only flew for away, and left him in the lonely 
little lake, which he never would leave again, and he lay there in the reeds 
with broken bones, and thinking his heart was broken too. The little green 
frogs were so sorry for him, that they were almost ready to sit down just 
where he could eat them without any trouble; but they could never quite 
make up their minds to this. They did, instead, what was just as well, per¬ 
haps ; for, a tree-toad having come down to the shore to look at the great 
white bird, they pushed him into the water, and our swan, seeing it strug¬ 
gling and kicking, never stopped to think whether it were frog or toad, but 
swallowed it at once. He felt better then, and almost wished there were 
another. 

By the next day he raised his head and looked aroimd. All alone there ! 
but the lake lay blue in the sunshine, and the lilies, asleep on their long 
stalks, were waiting for starlight. 
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“ I did mean to die,” said our swan ; “ but I will not I will get well, and 
follow the wicked gray swan. He is older and stronger than I, but I will 
grow older and stronger too, and then we shall see.” 

So now he ate all the little green frogs that showed their heads above 
water, besides a whole shoal of the cat-fish’s grandchildren, who had been sent 
to see if he was any better. After this he grew strong very fast, but the 
broken wing still trailed by his side in the water, and he could swim only a 
stroke or two because his leg hurt him so. He held up his head, though, like 
a true swan, and a flock of hooded-ducks, who stopped here one day for a 
bath on their way south, said he was the handsomest swan they had ever 
seen. He swam as fsur as he could without screaming, and when they asked 
him why one wing trailed, he said his branch of the swan family carried their 
wings so, that they might be always ready to strike any enemy who came 
against them. 

The ducks did not stay long, for they were in a hurry ; and when they had 
flown our swan was more lonely than ever, and went away among the reeds 
to mourn a little while. One duck who had started with the others, but 
left them all to come back again, was glad of this, because she thought if the 
beautiful swan was so sad, he would not be angry if even a duck should 
offer to stay with him. 

So by and by, when our swan raised his head once more, and looked out 
over the water, he saw not far off the little duck, who hardly dared come 
near, but was ready to fly away at once, if he wanted her to. He did not, 
you may know. There were not many words, for our swan had been silent 
so long that he had almost forgotten how to talk, but the little duck saw 
very plainly that he was glad to have her there, and so stayed. 

Every day our swan thought, Soon I shall be well, and can seek the gray 
swan ” ; and in the mean time he talked more and more, and as he talked his 
memory came back, and he told her all his life, from the very beginning 
in the great nest, whence, through the short Arctic summer, he looked out 
on the tall icebergs floating away, and saw the green grass spring out bf 
the melting snow, down to that dreary day of which I have told you. Every 
day the little duck loved him better, and every day our swan said, “ Soon I 
shall be strong, and can seek the gray swan.” 

No ducks came again to the lake. Perhaps they had forgotten the way, 
but the little duck did not care, and wanted nothing but to stay here as long 
as she lived. So the seasons went by. Our swan grew no stronger, but 
hoped always that he should; and that is almost the same thing, you know. 
He growing older, too; but he did not know it, for the lake was un¬ 
changed, and the lilies blossomed just the same. The snapping-turtle came 
out sometimes, but his head was black as ever, and as polywogs were all 
the time turning into little green frogs, how should any one know but that 
they had always been there ? 

But one day came a change. Overhead, so far up that they seemed only a 
dark letter V drawn against the sky, flew a flock of swans. Our swan knew 
them well, for the strong trumpet-cry of the leader was plainly heard. He 
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answered, but the old call was almost forgotten. The flock passed swiftly 
on, and our swan, who thought none heard, tried to rise, but fell back in pain 
and hid his head in the lily-leaves. Then a white swan, who had left the 
others and dropped softly down among the reeds, swam to him and laid her 
head by his, and our swan, looking up, knew now that there was no need to 
seek the gray swan, for his own had come to him again. He forgot then 
that she had once left him; he hardly cared to know that the gray swan 
was dead; he only thought that his mate had come, and he should never be 
alone again. 

So when the little duck, glad and sorry too, swam toward them, the white 
swan, who did not know what good right she had to be there, struck at 
her with her bilL Our swan, just happy enough to think only of himself 
looked only at the new mate, and had no eyes for his old companion. The 
little duck paddled away to the reeds, and sat there stiU all the day. At first 
she thought she would fly away and try to find the old flock, but they, she 
knew, were gone long ago; the new ones would not know her; she had 
almost forgotten how to fly. She went to the shore next day, and, sitting 
there, watched the swans, who, side by side, were talking of old times and 
new times. She felt old and weak. The thrush in the tree overhead sang 
loud and sweet, but the notes seemed for oft The snapping-turtle came to 
the bank and looked at her, and asked if he should bite the new swan. 

No,” the little duck said; I am going to sleep now ”; and she put her 
head under her wing. 

That was the last The snapping-turtle came again the next day, but she 
never stirred. The thrush sang to her, and two wrens tried to pull her head 
from under her wing, but could not Then they knew she was dead. 

The burying-beetles came and looked at her, but they had never even 
tried to bury so large a bird, and did not think of it now, till the snapping- 
turtle crawled out, and told them all the story. The mole listened. I think 
he cried, though one could not see enough of his e)res to say whether there 
wfere truly tears in them or not. The field-mouse did, I know; and alto¬ 
gether they made a little grave, and covered her up, so that no wicked fox 
could carry her away. The crickets came as mourners, and the thrush sang 
her sweetest songs ; if you listen to her notes, you can hear this very story. 

Did the swan ever think of her again ? Ask the thrush. 

Helen C, Weeks, 
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THE GHOSTS OF THE MINES. 

7ILLIE, Willie, that will do, that will do,” said Mr. Blake to his 

V V son one evening of the last winter, as that bright little fellow was 
throwing more coal on the already bright and cheerful fire. “ That will be 
enough coal for the whole evening, and you may now sit down and en¬ 
joy it” 

And Willie sat down, and for a time they all enjoyed the blue flame, while 
Mr. Blake worked away at some drawings. At length Mrs. Blake, who 
was a very economical and thrifty housewife, broke the silence by asking, — 

“ What is coal worth now, husband ? ” 

^ Coal is cheap this winter,” answered Mr. Blake. ** The last ton I bought 
cost only seven dollars in money; but,” he added, sighing, “ Heaven only 
knows how much it cost in blood! ” 

Mr. Blake said this in a very quiet, matter-of-fact way, as if it was a com¬ 
mon thing to calculate and speak of the cost of coal in blood. But the chil¬ 
dren, and Mrs. Blake too, did not take the announcement in the same quiet 
way, for they started up in astonishment 

Blood, papa! ” they exclaimed in chorus ; “ does coal cost blood ?” 

**' Indeed it does. Each scuttle of coal which we use costs a terrible price 
in human blood.” 

“ O papa! do tell us what you mean,” pleaded Willie. 

“ Well, children, I will. Come gather around the table ; wait until I can 
get my papers and sketch-book, and I will tell you all about the cost of 
coal.” 

Mr. Blake was not long in getting his papers ready; he soon sat down at 
the table, and at once began with his story of how coal is mined out of the 
earth, and how much sorrow and suffering and labor and life it costs to get 
it into our grates for burning. 

To begin with, children,” he said, ‘‘ you must know that there is no life 
in the world which is fuller of adventure and danger than that of the miner. 
There are miners all the world over; miners in America and England and 
all Europe, in Siberia and Japan and China; miners in coal, lead, copper, 
salt, silver, iron, and gold; but of all miners the collier runs the greatest 
risks and meets with the most terrible disasters. The miners of gold and 
silver and lead are often lost in descending to and ascending from the mines ; 
huge masses of falling rocks sometimes bury them alive; but they have no 
unseen enemies to battle with as have the coal-miners. It requires as much 
courage to work daily in a great coal-mine as it does to go into a great 
battle; perhaps even more, for in brittle the soldier can sometimes see his 
enemy, and always feels that he is as strong as his foe; but the collier who 
goes down into the mine knows that he is surrounded by hidden enemies, 
against whom he is almost powerless, and from whom he can only run away. 
He cannot always do even that. 
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“ You know that coal is taken out of the earth, and that in the old mines 
which have been worked for many years, the miners have to go down many 
hundred feet. Of course there is very little fresh air to be found in the 
deep mines, and fresh air is one of the things which a man cannot live with¬ 
out. Sometimes men who are engaged in digging wells not more than forty 
or fifty feet deep, are smothered by the foul air which collects at the bottom. 
Before they go down into a well, it is usual for well-diggers to let down a 
candle to test the air. If the light of the candle is extinguished, the work¬ 
men refuse to go down into the well, because they know that a man cannot 
live where a candle will not burn. If there is foul air forty or fifty feet down 
in a well, you can easily imagine that there would be much more of it several 
hundred feet down in a coal-mine. In England the mines have been worked 
for so many years, and have been pushed so far down into the earth, that 
they are very foul, and are ventilated by machinery, — that is, they have 
fresh air forced into them by pumps. There is one coal-mine in England, 
called the Femdale Colliery, which requires three hundred and fifty men and 
boys, and thirty-eight horses, to work the pumps which force the pure air 
through the mines. The foul air often kills the workmen before they can 
get out of the mines, and many have been the means* employed to furnish 

pure air for them to breathe. A French 
gentleman named Galibert has invented 
an apparatus by which the miner carries 
on his back a bag of air for the supply of 
his lungs; but the air, of course, soon 
gets fouled, and has to be replenished. 
Two pipes, you will see, communicate the 
air from the bag to the man’s mouth; 
but as he has to breathe this air back into 
the pipes and bag, it soon renders the air 
impure and poisonous. You do not know, 
perhaps, that almost the foulest, most 
poisonous thing in the world is the air 
which you expel from your mouth after 
it has passed through your lungs. It is 
so foul that if you had to breathe it over 
again it would soon kill you. 

" There is also another invention sim¬ 
ilar to this made by another Frenchman 
named Rougnayral, which consists of a 
strong metallic case filled with air and 
carried as the soldier carries his knap¬ 
sack. This is an improvement on the 
first, because the air, after being breathed 
by the man, is not forced back into the 
reservior of pure air to poison it, but is expelled directly from the mouth 
and nostrils. But as this soon exhausts the pure air in the case, it is by no 
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means a satisfactory mode of saving life, and it is used only to explore foul 
mines. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Blake, “ though the foul vapors of the mines are 
so deadly, and cost the lives of so many good men every year, the most 
terrible enemies that the colliers have to encounter in the mines are the 
ghosts.” 

“ The ghosts 1 ” exclaimed the children in a breath, looking at their father 
in astonishment. 

“ O papa! how strange a story it is you are telling us! ” said Willie, look¬ 
ing uneasily behind him, as if afraid he should see a ghost come to haunt 
him. He “did not know that there was one at that moment in the room 
glaring fiercely at him through one great, bright eye ! 

“ Strange, Willie, but true for all that.” 

“ Do you mean, papa, that the miners are murdered by ghosts, — real 
ghosts ? ” 

“ Real ghosts, Willie,” answered his father, — “ the original ghosts, and 
ghosts of the most fearful character. They are invisible to the eye, but 
they make their terrible presence felt by all the other human organs. They 
issue from the caverns with a loud cry or a continued hissing that is horrible 
to hear; they smell ghastly and grave-like ; you can feel their clammy pres¬ 
ence on your brow, and if you inhale their breath you must die. They fly 
swifter than the birds ; and, pursuing their victims, they surround them and 
slowly srijother them or else blow them instantly into atoms.” 

“ O husband! you will frighten the 'poor children out of their wits,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Blake, as she put her arms around little Minnie, who had 
nestled closer to her, while Willie looked uneasily about him, 

“ They need not be afraid,” said Mr. Blake, reassuringly. “ The ghosts 
have been tamed, and will not hurt us here.” 

Willie took courage at this and urged his father to go on with the story, 
for it began now to get very interesting. 

“ Don’t be impatient,” said his father, " or you will not understand all I 
am going to say. This foul air of which I have just told you is called choke- 
damp, because it suffocates or chokes ; there is another more terrible enemy 
of the miner, which is called fire-damp, because it explodes and bums. When 
these explosive fire-damps were first discovered, — it was about two hundred 
and fifty years ago, — a famous old German chemist named Van Helmont 
called them ** geists,” which is the German for ghosts. Since that day we 
have originated another word, derived from the same German term, and have 
called these ghosts of the mines gases ; and it is these gases which are the 
real terrible ghosts which the miners have to encounter. 

"It would be impossible for you to understand how this gas is formed in 
the coal-mines, but when you are older it will form a very interesting study. 
In some coals it is very plentiful and dangerous. Sometimes it lies between 
the crevices of the coal in the mine; oftener it is in the coal itself, and is 
not released until the coal is burned. If you have ever seen bituminous coal 
burning, you have noticed the little bright jets of gas burning with a hissing 
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fellow to his last sleep. When a crevice between the different lumps of coal 
is struck, the fire-damp bursts forth in a great body, and fills up the mine so 
suddenly that the men cannot escape or extinguish their lights, and thus 
explosions take place. Sometimes these crevices connect with others, and 
thus there is a continuous'flow of gas for months at a time. Then the mines 
are filled with gas to such an extent that the miners dare hardly approach 
the entrance, and it is almost certain death to go dovwi in them, even pro¬ 
vided with fresh-air reservoirs like those 1 have shown you. There was a 
mine worked some years ago in Nova Scotia, which was so strongly charged 
with fire-damp that whenever the miner struck a vein with his pick it es¬ 
caped with a loud report like that of a pistol. This mine was partly dug 
under a small river, and once, when a large vein of gas was opened, the water 
of this river was violently agitated, and it was found that the gas from the 
mine had worked through the earth and water, and now, turned to oil, was 
floating on the surface of the stream. One of the miners then applied a 
match to it and set the river on fire.” 

“ O papa! ” exclaimed Willie, what strange stories you are telling us 
about ghosts and setting the river on fire.” 

“ Not strange stories, Willie, but strange facts. When you have lived as 
long as I have, you will find that facts are often stranger than any fiction you 
could possibly invent. It was, of course, not the water in the river which 


noise. When the coal is laid bare by the miner’s pick, the fire-damp, or gas, 
or ghost inside, is set free and comes out with a hissing sound and a bad 
smell. This is what the miners call * singing-coal,’ and it sings many a poor 
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burned, but the floating gas or oil This fire-damp explodes just like, pow¬ 
der, and even with more terrible effect sometimes, for the whole air of the 
mines is then converted into one white cloud of flame. It fires the timbers 
and loose coal of the mines, and consumes them. When this flaming gas is 
exhausted, it is followed by the choke-damp, which fills the mine again until 
the ventilating engines can be put to work and pump a purer atmosphere 
into it. 

“ Now how many lives do you suppose are lost every year in coal-mines 
all the world over by fire and choke damp ? You will never guess that the 
number is at least two thousand.” 

The children could only express their amazement by looking at their father 
and at each other. 

“ We have not had many disasters in this country, because our mines are 
not deep down in the earth like those of England and Belgium and Germany, 
which have been worked for hundreds of years. Still, there have been 
explosions and loss of life in America, mainly in the Virginia mines. In 
1839 there was an explosion in Heath’s mines which killed fifty-three out of 
fifty-six miners. In 1841 and 1844 and 1854 there were other terrible explo¬ 
sions, in which many hundreds of lives were lost In another explosion in 
England, one hundred and ninetyrsix men out of two hundred in the mines 
were killed. Thus )rou see that few of the miners escape when the ghosts 
are abroad. The reports of the collieries of England show that for many 
years past one thousand men have been killed every year while engaged in 
mining coal; and in the year 1866 fourteen hundred and eighty-four lives 
were lost in the mines. 

^ Of course,” continued Mr. Blake, after a pause, “many things have been 
done to guard against such terrible disasters; but it seems that they are 
unavoidable, and none of the inventions are perfect successes. The best 
of them sometimes go wrong and fail; explosions still frequently occur; 
and so you see,” added Mr. Blake, taking a bit of coal from the scuttle and 
holding it up, — “ and so you see that each one of these ‘ black diamonds ’ 
costs almost enough blood to color it as red as a ruby or coral.” 

The children were again surprised at «this statement, and wondered what 
their father meant by calling a lump of coal a diamond. 

“ Papa,” said Minnie, “ we don’t know what you mean when you call this 
dirty, sooty thing a diamond.” 

“ It is n’t a diamond like the one in mamma’s wedding-ring,” cried Willie. 

“ No,” said their father, comparing the coal with the diamond which glit¬ 
tered on Mrs. Blake’s finger; “ they are not precisely alike, yet they belong 
to the same family.” 

“ The same family! ” exclaimed Willie. “ Do diamonds have families ? ” 

“ Coal and diamonds belong to the same mineral family just as all human 
beings belong to the same human family. The diamond is one of the aristo¬ 
crats of the mineral kingdom, while coal belongs to the democracy. The 
diamond is the purest of all minerals, while coal belongs to the lowest order ; 
but you will find that it is far more useful than its beautiful cousin, for the 
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diamond, like a gfeat many other aristocrats, is not a very useful member of 
society. The diamond is only made to be admired, while there is no mate¬ 
rial which serves so many good purposes as coal. It not only warms us in 
winter, but from it is made the gas which gives us light at night. When 
mother is faint and sick, she puts a bottle of coal ^to her nose and calls it 
‘ smelling-salts.’ She wears a white silk dress to a party and gets it soiled 
and has it dyed blue, or Crimson, or green, and never suspects that the dyes 
came from coal. She has the toothache, and sends Willie for some creosote 
to ease the pain, and never thinks that she is putting a lump of coal in her 
mouth, and a pretty big lump at that. Paraffine, paraffine-oil, naphtha, pitch, 
Prussian blue, and many other useful articles, are made of coal. So you see 
that * black diamonds ’ and real diamonds are nearly akin, and that the useful 
democrat is the more valuable of the two. 

“ But come, we must put an end to this long lesson. It is time you and 
Minnie were in bed; so ring for the nurse and have her bring the ghosts to 
your rooms.” 

“ Ghosts in our rooms! ” exclaimed the children, looking around, half 
terrified. 

“ The only real ghosts in the world,” said their father ; “ but they will do 
you no harm. They are your servants, not your enemies now. Years ago 
some wise men thought it would be a good thing to save the gas which is 
in the coal and which escapes when the coal is heated, and so they devised 
means by which to separate the coal from the gas and save both. They put 
the coal into great tanks and cooked it, boiled it in fact, until the gas came 
out of the coa? and collected in the top of the tank while the coal settled at 
the bottom. Then the gas was drawn off and put in a reservoir to cool; 
while the coal, which in its new condition was called coke, was used again 
for heating. Then the gas -or ghost which was put up in the great reser¬ 
voirs, was led through long pipes through the streets and into the houses, 
and there burned. And thus we have ghosts in our houses, under complete 
control, and they are such useful ghosts that I don’t well see how we could 
get along without them. So off to bed, lighted by your good ghosts.” 

And so saying Mr. Blake kissed the children good night and wished them 
many happy dreams. 

Major Traverse. 
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Why are you reddest and rarest 
* ’Neath the tree that is bent and old? 
And you, little downy spring blossoms, 


And fair ferns graceful and green,— 

Why do you cluster the sweetest 
His gnarled old roots between? 

And mosses, O shining mosses, 

With your caps of scarlet and gold ! 

Why do you stay with his lichens, • 

So withered and gray and old?” — 

They only clung closer and looked very wise 
Out of their dewy-sweet woodland eyes. 

But I came away home to the children, — 

Elsfe and Winnie and Ned,— 

And there was Grandfather, surely. 

With his dear and wise gray head, 

With his face all laughing wrinkles, 

And his voice one shout of glee; 

For high on his back rode Elsie, 

And the others were climbing his knee. 

Pictures .and toys all forgotten. 

And mother quite out of mind too. 

I stood and smiled at the frolic 
And the wood-flowers’ answer knew, — 

Green leaves and blossoms with dew-drops pearled, 
Grandfather’s grandfather, all through the world.” 

Z. G, W, 
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diamond, like a gfeat many other aristocrats, is not a very useful member of 
society. The diamond is only made to be admired, while there is no mate¬ 
rial which serves so many good purposes as coal. It not only warms us in 
winter, but from it is made the gas which gives us light at night. When 
mother is faint and sick, she puts a bottle of coal^ to her nose and calls it 
‘ smelling-salts.’ She wears a white silk dress to a party and gets it soiled 
and has it dyed blue, or erimson, or green, and never suspects that the dyes 
came from coal. She has the toothache, and sends Willie for some creosote 
to ease the pain, and never thinks that she is putting a lump of coal in her 
mouth, and a pretty big lump at that. Paraffine, paraffine-oil, naphtha, pitch, 
Prussian blue, and many other useful articles, are made of coal. So you see 
that ‘ black diamonds ’ and real diamonds are nearly akin, and that the useful 
democrat is the more valuable of the two. 

“ But come, we must put an end to this long lesson. It is time you and 
Minnie were in bed; so ring for the nurse and have her bring the ghosts to 
your rooms.” 

Ghosts in our rooms 1 ” exclaimed the children, looking around, half 
terrified. 

“ The only real ghosts in the world,” said their father ; “ but they will do 
you no harm. They are your servants, not your enemies now. Years ago 
some wise men thought it would be a good thing to save the gas which is 
in the coal and which escapes when the coal is heated, and so they devised 
means by which to separate the coal from the gas and save both. They put 
the coal into great tanks and cooked it, boiled it in fact, until the gas came 
out of the coa> and collected in the top of the tank while the coal settled at 
the bottom. Then the gas was drawn off and put in a reservoir to cool; 
while the coal, which in its new condition was called coke, was used again 
for heating. Then the gas -or ghost which was put up in the great reser¬ 
voirs, was led through long pipes through the streets and into the houses, 
and there burned. And thus we have ghosts in our houses, under complete 
control, and they are such useful ghosts that I don’t well see how we could 
get along without them. So off to bed, lighted by your good ghosts.” 

And so saying Mr. Blake kissed the children good night and wished them 
many happy dreams. 

Major Traverse. 
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Why are you reddest and rarest 
* ’Neath the tree that is bent and old? 


And you, little downy spring blossoms, 

And fair ferns graceful and green,— 

Why do you cluster the sweetest 
His gnarled old roots between? 

And mosses, O shining mosses. 

With your caps of scarlet and gold! 

Why do you stay with his lichens, * 

So withered and gray and old ? ” — 

They only clung closer and looked very wise 
Out of their dewy-sweet woodland eyes. 

But I came away home to the children, — 

Elsfe and Winnie and Ned,— 

And there was Grandfather, surely. 

With his dear and wise gray head, 

With his face all laughing wrinkles, 

And his voice one shout of glee; 

For high on his back rode Elsie, 

And the others were climbing his knee. 

Pictures .and toys all forgotten. 

And mother quite out of mind too. 

I stood and smiled at the frolic 
And the wood-flowers’ answer knew,— 

Green leaves and blossoms with dew-drops pearled. 
Grandfather’s grandfather, all through the world.” 

L. G, W. 
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HOW TO DO IT. 


V. HOW TO READ. 


Second Paper, 


L iston tells a story of a nice old lady— I think the foster-sister of the 
godmother of his brother-in-law’s aunt—who came to make them a visit 
in the country. The first day after she arrived proved to be much such a 
day as this is, — much such a day as the first of a visit in the country is apt 
to be, — a heavy pelting northeaster, when it is impossible to go out, and 
every one is thrown on his own resources in-doors. The different ladies 
under Mrs. Liston’s hospitable roof gathered themselves to their various 
occupations, and some one asked old Mrs. Dubbadoe if she would not like 
to read. 

She said she should. 

“ What shall I bring you from the library ? ” said Miss Ellen. “ Do not 
trouble yourself to go up stairs.” 

" My dear Ellen, I should like the same book I had last year when I was 
here. It was a very nice book, and I was very much interested in it.” 
Certainly,” said Miss Ellen; what was it ? I will bring it at once.” 

I do not remember its name, my dear; your mother brought it to me ; 
I think she would know.” 

But, unfortunately, Mrs. Liston, when applied to, had forgotten. 

** Was it a novel, Mrs. Dubbadoe ? ” 

^ I can’t remember that, — my memory is not as good as it was, my dear, 
— but -it was a very interesting book.” 

“ Do you remember whether it had plates ? Was it one of the books of 
birds, or of natural history ? ” 

“ No, dear, I can’t tell you about that But, Ellen, you will find it, I know. 
The color of the cover was the color of the top of the baluster! ” 

So Ellen went She has a good eye for color, and as she ran up stairs 
she took the shade of the baluster in her eye, matched it perfectly as she 
ran along the books in the library with the Russia half-binding of the cov¬ 
eted volume, and brought that in triumph to Mrs. Dubbadoe. It proved to 
be the right book. Mrs. Dubbadoe found in it the piece of corn-colored 
worsted she had left for a mark the year before, so she was able to go on 
where she had stopped then. 

Liston tells this story to trump one of mine about a schoolmate of ours, 
who was explaining to me about his theological studies. I asked him what 
he had been reading. 

“ O, a capital book; King lent it to me; I will ask him to lend it to you.” 

I said I would ask King for the book, if he would tell me who was the 
author. 

** I do not remember his name. I had not known his name before. But 
that made no difference. It is a capital book. King told me I should find 
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it so, and I did; I made a real study of it; copied a good deal from it before 
I returned it” 

1 asked whether it was a book of natural theology. 

^ 1 don’t know as you would call it natural theology. Perhaps it was. 
You had better see it yourself. Tell King it was the book he lent me.” 

1 was a little persistent, and asked if it were a book of biography. 

" Wdl, I do not know as I should say it was a book of biography. Per¬ 
haps you would say so. 1 do not remember that there was much biography 
in it But it was an excellent book. King had read it himself, and 1 found 
it all he said it was. 

1 asked if it was critical, — if it explained Scripture.” 

^ Perhaps it did. I should not like to say whether it did or not You can 
find that out yourself if you read it But it is a very interesting book and a 
very valuable book. King said so, and I found it was so. You had better 
read it, and I know King can tell you what it is.” 

Now in these two stories is a very good illustration of the way in which a 
great many people read. The notion comes into people’s lives that the 
mere process of reading is itself virtuous. Because young men who read 
instead of gamble are known to be “steadier” than the gamblers, and 
because children who read on Sunday make less noise and general row than 
those who will play tag in the neighbors’ front-yards, there has grown up 
fhis notion, that to read is in itself one of the virtuous acts. Some people, 
if they told the truth, when counting up the seven virtues, would count them 
as Purity, Temperance, Meekness, Frugality, Honesty, Courage, and Read¬ 
ing. The consequence is that there are unnumbered people who read as 
Mrs. Dubbadoe did or as Lysimachus did, without the slightest knowledge 
of what the books have contained. 

My dear DoUie, PoUie, Sallie, Marthie, or any other of my young friends 
whose names end in ie^ who have favored me by reading thus far, the chances 
are three out of four that I could take the last novel but three that you read, 
change the scene from England to France, change the time from now to the 
seventeenth century, make the men swear by St. Denis, instead of talking 
modern slang, name the women Jacqueline and Marguerite, instead of Maud 
and Blanche, and, if Harpers would print it, as I dare say they would if the 
novel was good, you would read it through without one suspicion that you 
had read the same book before. 

So you see that it is not certain that you know how to read, even if you 
took the highest prize for reading in the Amplian class of Ingham Univer¬ 
sity at the last exhibition. You may pronounce all the words well, and 
have all the rising inflections right, and none of the falling ones wrong, and 
yet not know how to read so that your reading shall be of any permanent 
use to you. 

For what is the use of reading if you forget it all the next day ? 

“ But, my dear Mr. Hale,” says as good a girl as Laura, “ how am I going 
to help myself? What I remember I remember, and what I do not remem¬ 
ber I do not I should be very glad to remember all the books I have read, 
and all that is in them ; but if I can’t, I can’t, and there is the end of it” 
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No ! my dear Laura, that is not the end of it. And that is the reason 
this paper is written. A child of God can, before the end comes, do any¬ 
thing she chooses to, with such help as he is willing to give her, and he h^ 
been kind enough so to make and so to train you that you can train your 
memory to remember and to recall the useful or the pleasant things you 
meet in your reading. Do you know, Laura, that I have here a note you 
wrote when you were eight years old ? It is as badly written as any note 
I ever saw. There are also twenty words in it spelled wrong. Suppose 
you had said then, “ If I can% I can’t, and there’s an end of it.” You never 
would have written me in the lady-like, manly handwriting you write in to¬ 
day, spelling rightly as a matter of mere feeling and of course, so that you 
are annoyed now that I should say that every word is spelled correctly. 
Will you think, dear Laura, what a tremendous strain on memory is involved 
in all this ? Will you remember that you and Miss Sears and Miss Win- 
stanley, and your mother, most of all, have trained your memory till it can 
work these marvels ? All you have to do now in your reading is to carry 
such training forward, and you can bring about such a power of classification 
and of retention that you shall be mistress of the books you have read for 
most substantial purposes. To read with such results is reading indeed. 
And when I say 1 want to give some hints how to read, it is for reading with 
that view. 

When Harry and Lucy were on their journey to the sea-side, they fell to 
discussing whether they had rather have the gift of remembering all they 
read, or of once knowing everything, and then taking their chances for recol¬ 
lecting it when they wanted it Lucy, who had a quick memory, was willing 
to take her chance. But Harry, who was more methodical, hated to lose 
anything he had once learned, and he thought he had rather have the good 
feiry give him the gift of recollecting all he had once learned. For my part 
I quite agree with Harry. There are a great many things that I have no 
desire to know. I do not want to know in what words the King of Ashantee 
says, “ Cut off the heads of those women.” I do not want to know whether 
a centipede really has ninety-six legs or one hundred and four. I never did 
know. I never shall. I have no occasion to know. And I am glad not to 
have my mind lumbered up with the unnecessary information. On the other 
hand, that which I have once learned or read does in some way or other 
belong to my personal life. I am very glad if I can reproduce that in any 
way, and I am much obliged to anybody who will help me. 

For reading, then, the first rules, I think, are: Do not read too much at a 
time ; stop when you are tired; and, in whatever way, make some review of 
what you read, even as you go along. 

Capel Lofft says, in quite an interesting book, which plays about the sur¬ 
face of things without going very deep, which he calls Self-Formation^* that 
his whole life was changed, and indeed saved, when he learned that he must 
turn back, at the end of each sentence, ask himself what it meant, if he be¬ 
lieved it or disbelieved it, and, so to speak, that he must pack it away as 

* Self'Formation. Crosby and Nichols. Boston. 1S45. 
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part of his mental furniture before he took in another sentence. That is just 
as a dentist jams one little bit of gold-foil home, and then another, and then 
another. He does not put one wad on the hollow tooth, and then crowd it 
all in. Capel Lx)fft says that this reflection — going forward as a serpent does, 
by a series of backward bends over the line — will make a dull book enter¬ 
taining, and will make the reader master of every book he reads, through all 
time. For my part, I think this is cutting it rather fine, this chopping the 
book up into separate bits. I had rather read as one of my wisest coun¬ 
sellors did; he read, say a page, or a paragraph of a page or two, more or 
less; then he would look across at the wall, and consider the author’s state¬ 
ment, and fix it on bis mind, and then read on. 1 do not do this, however. I 
read half an hour or an hour, till I am ready, perhaps, to put the book by. 
Then I examine myself. What has this amounted to ? What does he say 1 
What does he prove ? Does he prove it ? What is there new in it ? Where 
did he get it ? If it is necessary in such an examination you can go back 
over the passage, correct your first impression, if it is wrong, find out the 
meaning that the writer has carelessly concealed, and such a process makes 
it certain that you yourself will remember his thought or his statement 

I can remember, I think, everything I saw in Europe, which was worth 
seeing, if I saw it twice. But there was many a wonder which I was taken 
to see in the whirl of sight-seeing, of which I have no memory, and of which 
1 cannot force any recollection. I remember that at Malines — what we 
call Mechlin — our train stopped nearly an hour. At the station a crowd 
of guides were shouting that there was time to go and see Rubens’s picture 

of-, at the church of-. This seemed to us a droll contrast to 

the cry at our stations, “ Fifteen minutes for refreshments ! ” It offered such 
aesthetic refreshment in place of carnal oysters, that purely for the frolic we 
went to see. We were hurried across some sort of square into the church, 
saw the picture, admired it, came away, and forgot it, — clear and clean forgot 
it! My dear Laura, I do not know what it was about any more than you 
do. But if I had gone to that church the next day, and had seen it again, 
1 should have fixed it forever on my memory. Moral: Renew your ac¬ 
quaintance with whatever you want to remember. 1 think Ingham says 
somewhere that it is the slight difierence between the two stereoscopic pic¬ 
tures which gives to them, when one overlies the other, their relief and dis¬ 
tinctness. If he does not say it, I will say it for him now. 

I think it makes no difference how you make this mental review of the 
author, but I do think it essential that, as you pass from one division of his 
work to another, you should make it somehow. 

Another good rule for memory is indispensable, I think, — namely, to 
read with a pencil in hand. If the book is your own, you had better make 
what I may call your own index to it on the hard white page which lines 
the cover at the end. That is, you can write down there just a hint of the 
things you will be apt to like to see again, noting the page on which they 
are. If the book is not your own, do this on a little slip of paper, which you 
may keep separately. These memoranda will be, of course, of all sorts of 
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things. Thus they will be facts which you want to know, or funny stones 
which you think will amuse some one, or opinions which 3^u may ha\'e s. 
doubt about Suppose you had got hold of that very rare book, “ Veragas’s 
History of the Pacific Ocean and its Shores” ; here might be your private 
index at the end of the first volume; — 

Percentage of salt in water, 11: Gov. Revillagigedo, 19: Cadqnes and. 
potatoes, 23: Lime water for scurvy, 29. Errata, Kanaka, ai^ d»a ? 42 r 
Magelhaens vs. Wilkes, 57: Coral insects, 72: Gigantic ferns, 84, &C., 
&c., &c. 

Very likely you may never need one of these references ; but if you do,, 
it is certain that you will have no time to waste in hunting for them. Make 
your memorandum, and you are sure. 

Bear In mind all along that each book will suggest other books which you 
are to read sooner or later. In your memoranda note with care the authors 
who are referred to of whom you know little or nothing, if you think you 
should like to know more, or ought to know more. Do not neglect this last 
condition, however. You do not make the memorandum to show it at the 
Philo-gabblian; you make it for yourself; and it means that you yourself 
need this additional information. 

Whether to copy much from books or not ? That is a question, — and the 
answer is, — “That depends.” If you have but few books, and much time 
and paper and ink ; and if you are likely to have fewer books, why, nothing 
is nicer and better than to make for use in later life good extract*books to 
your own taste, and for your own purposes. But if you own your books, or 
are likely to have them at command, time is short, and the time spent in 
copying would probably be better spent in reading. There are some very 
difiusive books, difficult because diffusive, of which it is well to write close 
digests, if you are really studying them. When we read John Locke, for 
instance, we had to make abstracts, and we used to stint ourselves to a Hne 
for one of his chatty sections. That was good practice for writing, and we 
remember what was in the sections to this hour. If you copy, make a first- 
rate index to your extracts. They sell books prepared for the purpose, but 
you may just as well make your own. 

You see I am not contemplating any very rapid or Slap-dash work. You 
may put that on your novels, or books of amusement if you choose, and I 
will not be very cross about it; but for the books of improvement, I want 
you to improve by reading them. Do not “ gobble ” them up so that five 
years hence you shall not know whether you have read them or not What 
I advise seems slow to you, but if you will, any of you, make or find two 
hours a day to read in this fashion, you will be one day accomplished men 
or women. Very few professional men, known to me, get so much time as 
that for careful and systematic reading. If any boy or girl wants really to 
know what comes of such reading, I wish he would read the life of my fnend 
George Livermore, which our fnend Charles Deane has just now written 
for the Historical Society of Massachusetts. There was a young man, who 
when he was a boy in a store began his systematic reading. He never left 
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active and laborious business ; but when he died, he was one of the accom¬ 
plished historical scholars of America. He had no superior in his special 
lines of study; he was a recognized authority and leader among men who 
had given their lives to scholarship. 

I have not room to copy it here, but I wish any of you would turn to a 
letter of Frederick Robertsons, near the end of the second volume of his let¬ 
ters, where he speaks of this very matter. He says he read, when he was 
at Oxford, but sixteen books with his tutors. But he read them so that they 
became a part of himself, as the iron enters a man’s blood.” And they 
wer^ books by sixteen of the men who have been leaders of the world. No 
bad thing, dear Stephen, to have in your blood and brain and bone, the vital¬ 
izing element that was in the lives of such men. 

1 need not ask you to look forward so far as to the end of a life as long as 
Mr. George Livermore’s, and as successful Without asking that, I will say 
again, what 1 implied in August, that any person who will take any special 
subject of detail, and in a well-provided library will work steadily on that 
littk subject for a fortnight, will at the end of the fortnight probably know 
more of that detail than anybody in the country knows. If you will study 
by subjects for the truth, you have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
ground is soon very nearly all your own. 

I do not pretend that books are everything. I may have occasion some 
day to teach some of you “ How to Observe,” and then I shall say some 
very hard things about people who keep their books so close before their 
eyes that they cannot see God’s world, nor their fellow-men and women. 
But books rightly used are society. Good books are the best society ; bet¬ 
ter than is possible without them, in any one place, or in any one time. To 
know how to use them wisely and well, is to know how to make Shake¬ 
speare and Milton and Theodore Hook and Thomas Hood step out from 
the side of your room, at your will, sit down at your fife, and talk with you 
for an hour. I have no such society at hand, as I write th 4 se words, except 
by such magic. Hav^ you in your log-cabin in No. 7 ? 

Edward E. Hale, 




THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE. 

J AMES the First was King and Archbishop Bancroft was Primate of Eng¬ 
land. A pedantic, narrow-minded, insincere monarch filled the throne, 
and was, in name, the head of the Church. People were no longer sen¬ 
tenced to the rack or the stake for reading the Bible, or refusing to attend 
mass, but they were punished with fine or imprisonment for objecting to the 
government of the Established Church, or for listening to preaching by 
other than a licensed minister of that Church* Officers were on the lookout 
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for offenders against the church laws, and the magistrates were kept busy 
imposing penalties. 

In the extreme northern part of Nottinghamshire, where the county is 
pinched up into a narrow point by Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, lived one 
William Brewster, a man of some repute, who had served at court and trav¬ 
elled in foreign countries. Having been of use to some of the great men of the 
day, he was now enjoying the reward of his services in the position of post¬ 
master at Scrooby,‘On the great post-route between London and Berwick. 
In consideration of his office, the great manor-house — a rambling building 
of timber and brick, with two court-yards, and surrounded by a moat — was 
given him to live in. This had been the occasional residence of the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, to which see it belonged. Brewster was dissatisfied with 
the condition of the Church, and openly encouraged those around him who 
refused to submit to the harsh edicts of Archbishop Bancroft. 

Across the Lincolnshire border, at Gainsborough, a dissatisfied minister, 
named Smith, had so wrought upon his congregation that they accompanied 
him to Holland, where they were enjoying that freedom of worship denied 
them in England. 

At Babworth, a small village a few miles from Scrooby, Mr. Clifton, the 
pastor, was preaching boldly against the corruptions of the Church as by law 
established, and across the fields every Sunday went postmaster Brewster 
and others of the Scrooby folk to hear him. Sometimes they were accom¬ 
panied by a young lad, William Bradford, a farmer’s son of Austerfield in 
Yorkshire, who walked a dozen and more miles each way to hear the 
preacher of Babworth. The simple farming and laboring folk of the countr)” 
around were greatly stirred by the preaching of the Babworth minister, and 
became daily less disposed to conform to the rules of the Church. 

By and by came officers and orders from London. The Babworth minis¬ 
ter was turned out of his pulpit, and strict command was given that he should 
neither preach nor teach. The Sunday walks across the fields were at an 
end. But persecution only served to knit closer the bonds between the 
scattered members of the Babworth congregation. Postmaster Brewster 
threw open the wide doors of Scrooby manor-house, and thither every Sun¬ 
day flocked the farmers, cottagers, and villagers for miles around. A church 
organization was formed. The Babworth minister was chosen teacher. 
Postmaster Brewster was made an elder. For pastor was selected a pious, 
simple-hearted clerg3rman, one John Robinson, who had come up out of 
Norfolk to join the Scrooby congregation. 

This state of things could not long be permitted; so in September, 1607, 
Brewster lost his postmastership. Then the officers of the ecclesiastical 
courts came down to spy about, and* arrests and fines harassed the Scrooby 
congregation. 

There was evidently no staying in England, if they wished to remain free 
in conscience and person, so the members of the new church cast about 
them for a place of refuge. America, where a few daring adventurers had 
already attempted a settlement, was suggested; but the way was long and 
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perilous, and the result of the attempts at colonization hitherto made, suffi¬ 
cient to discourage any but the very sanguine or very desperate. 

There was but one country to which the Protestant fugitive for conscience’ 
sake, denied a refuge in England, could turn. The people of Holland had 
wrested from the sea a great part of the land on which they lived, and to 
retain it were compelled to keep up an incessant warfare with their old foe. 
Freedom of conscience and political independence they had in like manner 
won and maintained by a long and terrible struggle against Spain. Having 
paid such a price for life and liberty they knew' how to value them, and 
could s)rmpathize with others compelled to pass through similar struggles. 
Already a number of English exiles for conscience’ sake had found safe 
refuge and welcome there, and the members of the Scrooby church turned 
their thoughts in the same direction. But the more timid held Holland to 
be but little better as a refuge than America. “We are simple farming 
folk,” said they, “and Holland is a trading and manufacturing country, 
where we shall find living costly, and labor for which we are fitted, scarce. 
In the end we shall either starve or be forced to return in greater misery 
than we went, as some have done before us.” 

But the officers of Archbishop Bancroft continued busy, and the members 
of the little church were harassed more sorely. Brewster had not only lost 
the favor of those in power, but had been singled out for punishment, and 
was heavily fined for non-attendance at church. It was finally decided to 
take refuge in Holland. The next question was how to get away. A royal 
order forbade departure from England without special license, and particular 
instructions were given to watch the coasts fix>m which the passage would 
probably be attempted. 

After much cautious inquiry a shipmaster was found in Boston, on the 
Lincolnshire coast, who agreed that on an appointed day his ship should be 
at a convenient place in the neighborhood of that port, where the emigrants 
might safely embark for Holland. The news set the Scrooby neighborhood 
astir. There was a hurried consultation. It was determined that a large 
company of men, with their families and such goods as were removable, 
should make the venture. The leaders of the congregation remained to 
brave the storm and to keep together those who were left until provision 
could be made for their escape also. 

In the early winter the company set out. Seventy miles of weary travel 
lay between them and the proposed place of embarkation. Some of the men 
rode on their farm-horses, the women on pillions behind them, and the chil¬ 
dren mounted in front. Others tramped sturdily on foot. Their few goods 
were strapped on pack-horses, that picked their way along in line with jing¬ 
ling bells to warn other pack-trains of their coming. Their way lay mostly 
through a fiat country, much of it little better than a marsh. The roads 
were horrible, being often but a broad ditch, deep with mud and sown 
with scattered stones. Progress under these circumstances was slow and 
tedious. 

At last, across the swampy flats, appeared the sea, and the appointed 
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rendezvous was soon after reached. There a cruel disappointment awaited 
the travellers. The shipmaster had broken his word. No vessel was there 
to receive them. At length, after many vexatious delays, which made sad 
inroads on their slender purses, the ship was brought around. In the dark¬ 
ness of the night the travellers hastily embarked with their goods, and the 
shipmaster made pretence of putting to sea. But he was a traitor. His 
delay was only to afford opportunity of selling to the officers of the law infor¬ 
mation of the fugitives. Whilst he professed to be making sail these offi¬ 
cers suddenly boarded the vessel, made prisoners of the passengers and put 
them into open boats. There they were searched for money. Robbed and 
insulted, they were taken ashore and marched through the streets to prison, 
amid the jeers of the populace. They lay in prison a month, when most of 
them were turned loose to find their way home as they best could. Thus 
miserably ended the first attempt to set out on the great pilgrimage. 

With the following spring came fresh persecutions, and a renewed purpose 
to escape to Holland, if a way could possibly be found. Some of the congre¬ 
gation being at Hull, on the Hum^r, found in that port a Dutch ship, 
homeward bound, and made with the owner an agreement to take as many 
of their people, with their goods, as the ship could carry. They were to 
embark at a point on the Lincolnshire coast, between Hull and Grimsby, at 
the edge of a large common, distant from any town, and a day was set for 
their departure. 

When the time drew nigh a small boat was hired, in which the women 
and children, with the goods, were placed. These were to find their way 
down the little river Idle to the Trent, down the Trent to the Humber, and 
thence out to the appointed place. Meanwhile the men set out for a tramp 
of fifty miles along muddy roads, across fields, and by bridle-paths, to the 
same point 

Slowly the little boat crept down the rivers. At length she reached the 
Humber, sailed past Hull, and turned the point of Skittemess. There she 
entered the Humber estuary; but the wind being strong, and dead ahead, 
and the sea rough, she made but little headway. The women became very 
sick. They begged the master to put into a little creek hard by the place 
of meeting, and he, fearing to be out at night with his small craft so heavily 
loaded, gladly did so. 

Morning came, bright and clear. The Dutch captain was faithful to his 
promise. His vessel rode at anchor a short distance from the shore. The 
men had finished their wearisome tramp, and were pacing the beach awaiting 
the arrival of the bark with their ffimilies and goods. She, unfortunately, 
was hard aground, and could not be got off until the tide rose at noon. That 
no time might be lost, the captain of the Dutch ship sent his boat ashore, 
with the purpose of embarking the men first, and then going to the assist¬ 
ance of the smaller craft. But a new misfortune awaited them. The Boston 
attempt had warned the officials to keep a closer watch on the Scrooby peo¬ 
ple, and no sooner had the second company left than the country was raised 
to capture and bring them back. 
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rendezvous was soon after reached. There a cruel disappointment awaited 
the travellers. The shipmaster had broken his word. No vessel was there 
to receive them. At length, after many vexatious dela3rs, which made sad 
inroads on their slender purses, the ship was brought around. In the dark> 
ness of the night the travellers hastily embarked with their goods, and the 
shipmaster made pretence of putting to sea. But he was a traitor. His 
delay was only to afford opportunity of selling to the ofl&cers of the law infor¬ 
mation of the fugitives. Whilst he professed to be making sail these offi¬ 
cers suddenly boarded the vessel, made prisoners of the passengers and put 
them into open boats. There they were searched for money. Robbed and 
insulted, they were taken ashore and marched through the streets to prison, 
amid the jeers of the populace. They lay in prison a month, when most of 
them were turned loose to find their way home as they best could. Thus 
miserably ended the first attempt to set out on the great pilgrimage. 

With the following spring came fresh persecutions, and a renewed purpose 
to escape to Holland, if a way could possibly be found. Some of the congre¬ 
gation being at Hull, on the Humber, found in that port a Dutch ship, 
homeward bound, and made with the owner an agreement to take as many 
of their people, with their goods, as the ship could carry. They were to 
embark at a point on the Lincolnshire coast, between Hull and Grimsby, at 
the edge of a large common, distant from any town, and a day was set for 
their departure. 

When the time drew nigh a small boat was hired, in which the women 
and children, with the goods, were placed. These were to find their way 
down the little river Idle to the Trent, down the Trent to the Humber, and 
thence out to the appointed place. Meanwhile the men set out for a tramp 
of fifty miles along muddy roads, across fields, and by bridle-paths, to the 
same point 

Slowly the little boat crept down the rivers. At length she reached the 
Humber, sailed past Hull, and turned the point of Skittemess. There she 
entered the Humber estuary; but the wind being strong, and dead ahead, 
and the sea rough, she made but little headway. The women became very 
sick. They begged the master to put into a little creek hard by the place 
of meeting, and he, fearing to be out at night with his small craft so heavily 
loaded, gladly did so. 

Morning came, bright and clear. The Dutch captain was faithful to his 
promise. His vessel rode at anchor a short distance from the shore. The 
men had finished their wearisome tramp, and were pacing the beach awaiting 
the arrival of the bark with their families and goods. She, unfortunately, 
was hard aground, and could not be got off until the tide rose at noon. ,That 
no time might be lost, the captain of the Dutch ship sent his boat ashore, 
with the purpose of embarking the men first, and then going to the assist¬ 
ance of the smaller craft. But a new misfortune awaited them. The Boston 
attempt had warned the officials to keep a closer watch on the Scrooby peo¬ 
ple, and no sooner had the second company left than the country was raised 
to capture and bring them back. 
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The first boat-load of passengers had but just reached the deck of the 
ship, and the boat was about to push off for more, when over the common 
came a great crowd of armed men, on foot and on horseback. 

The shipmaster weighed anchor and set sail in great haste, mingling his 
excited orders to the crew with heavy Dutch oaths. The passengers begged 
with tears that they should be set ashore to share the perils of their families; 
but he ^vas too anxious to get out of danger himself to heed their entreaties. 
Those of their companions left on shore fled in different directions, except a 
few who remained to protect the women and children. These, who were in 
sore distress at the sudden separation from their husbands and fathers, were 
seized by the officers, and borne away to prison; but, after much persecu¬ 
tion and suffering, they were permitted to find their way across the sea to 
their relatives. 

Those who escaped in the ship were scarcely in better plight than those 
left behind. Without their families, without money, and without a change 
of garments, they were about to enter a strange country. To add to their 
misery, a great storm sprung up. For seven days they drove before the 
furious gale without seeing the sun; for seven nights there was neither 
moon nor stars to guide them on their way. Once the ship was on the point 
of sinking. Huge waves broke over her and drenched those on board. The 
sailors gave over all for lost, and tossing their arms in despair, cried out, 
“ We sink! we sink! ” But the Pilgrims, who had already suffered so 
much, never lost faith, and above the din of the tempest could be heard 
their unfaltering voices exclaiming, “ Yet, Lord, thou canst save! ” 

Soon the storm abated, and the ship, which had been driven northward as. 
far as Norway, was headed on her right course once more. Fourteen days, 
after her departure from the Lincolnshire coast, and when all hopes of her 
safety had been abandoned by those who knew of her sailing, she rode in, 
safety at her quay in Amsterdam. 

The news of the safe arrival of their friends, whose fate had been so un¬ 
certain, in time reached those of the Scrooby church left in England, and their 
rejoicing was great Renewed efforts were made to join them, and before 
the end of the year 1608 these efforts were successful. All the congrega¬ 
tion who desired got safely across, — Elder Brewster and the two ministers,, 
Robinson and Clifton, being among the last to leave. The first important 
stage in the great pilgrimage had been passed. 

In April, 1609, a twelve years’ truce was agreed on, between Holland andi 
Spain, and thenceforth the business of the towns and seaports of Holland 
increased rapidly. Amsterdam and Rotterdam rose to ports of vast com¬ 
merce. Leyden became as famous for its manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
and silk as it was already for its university, its men of learning, and its print¬ 
ing-presses. The theological discussions of the Leyden professors engaged 
the attention of learned men everywhere. The classical books issued from 
the Elzevir press were eagerly sought for in all parts of Europe for their 
correctness and typographical beauty. Students and professors gathered 
there in great number: Numerous factories gave steady emplo3mient to 
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many laborers. The population numbered over a hundred and twenty 
thousand. 

To this hive of industry and learning the English pilgrims came alia 
about a year’s stay in Amsterdam, attracted thither partly by the advantages 
of the university, and partly by the increased opportunities for procur^ 
employment To these reasons for leaving Amsterdam were added the dh- 
sensions that had sprung up among those of their brethren who had fled &j| 
Amsterdam in previous years, and who differed among themselves on ques-l 
tions of church discipline. 

The members of Pastor Robinson’s church shrank from being concerned 
in the unfortunate controversy and deemed it advisable to withdraw. A 
among whom was their teacher, Richard Clifton, the Babworth preacfaff, 
chose to remain in Amsterdam, and were numbered no more among the 
Pilgrims. Pastor Robinson and Elder Brewster led their flock to Lejdea 
and with them went the young man Bradford. 

Twelve years the English Pilgrims remained in Leyden, finding employ¬ 
ment as they could. The men who had all their lives followed the plough 
now tended the loom, exchanging the free air of their English fields for the 
stifling atmosphere of a Dutch manufactory. No wonder the labor and con¬ 
finement grew irksome to them. They pined for an opportunity to resume 
their old occupations of farmers and field laborers. 

The grave elders who bad charge of the spiritual wel^e of the flock were 
troubled on other grounds. The temptations of city life were sorely trying 
the steadfastness of the weaker brethren. The Protestantism of the Hoh 
landers was less strict than that of the English Puritans, and the lax observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath by the Leydeners filled the more devout members of 
the English congregation with horror. It was evident that if the little 
church was to grow, or even to maintain its existence, it must be trans¬ 
planted to more congenial soil than that of Holland. But whither ? Again 
they turned their eyes wistfully to America. I 

Some progress had been made in the exploration and settlement of the 
American coasts whilst the English fugitives were pacing the quays of Am- 
sterdam, and weaving silks and woollens in Leyden. Before they left their 
homes around Scrooby the coast from Labrador to Florida had be«i visited 
by English, French, Spanish, or Dutch navigators. Attempts had been made 
to found permanent colonies at various points, but these had mostly failed, 
each of the early settlements, from one cause or another, coming to a miser¬ 
able end. 

The question of emigration to America was long and earnestly discussed 
by the English congregation in Leyden. Some who had become enervated 
by city life feared to risk the perils of the long voyage and face the terror 
of the savage wilderness. To the known hardships and dangers that most 
be encountered were added others conjured up by the imagination, or by 
fearful tales of navigators who had visited the savage coasts. If these were 
passed through in safety, there would follow the miseries of a residence in 
the unknown wilderness; exposure and the probabilities of sickness and 
death. 
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Then came the shipmen’s tales of the ferocity of the savages. They were 
not only cruel and treacherous, but were furious in their rage, and merci¬ 
less to their captives. The unhappy prisoner was flayed alive with shells 
of fishes, his limbs hacked off joint by joint; his flesh broiled on the coals 
and forced upon him for food. What hope was there of a mere handful of 
men, hampered with women and children, and cut off from all communica¬ 
tion with their own race, making head against innumerable savages, fierce 
as demons, who would jook on their arrival as an intrusion, and resent it 
accordingly ? 

To this was replied, that, if in the approaching contest with Spain the 
Dutch should suffer disaster, it were better to trust the mercy of the Ameri¬ 
can savage than of the Spanish soldier, followed, as he would be, by the 
officers of the Inquisition. Famine and pestilence were as imminent in 
Holland as in America. So it was at last decided to continue the pilgrim¬ 
age across the Atlantic, if a way could be found. 

Negotiations had already been attempted with the London company, 
though without success. They were now renewed, and at last a patent was 
secured, the emigrants promising to go to the north of the Jamestown settle¬ 
ment in order to prevent dissensions, and intending to settle somewhere 
near the Dutch posts on the Hudson River. 

But the Leyden congregation were mostly poor, and it would be impossi¬ 
ble for them to found their colony, or even cross the Atlantic, without money. 
So their agents once more ventured among the merchants of London. They 
found Aeir task a hard one. The enterprise was one of great risk for cau¬ 
tious men to venture money in, and the bad odor in which the Leyden con¬ 
gregation stood with the English government rendered the merchants doubly 
cautious about lending them assistance. But at last money was advanced, 
on terms sufficiently hard. 

A joint-stodc company was formed, with shares at ten pounds each. Each 
• member of the colony, sixteen years of age, was rated at a single share of 
ten pounds. Every person between ten and sixteen was to be rated at half 
a share. For seven years the colonists were to labor for the common bene¬ 
fit and to be maintained at the common expense. Then everything, lands, 
houses, furniture, property of every description, was to be divided accord¬ 
ing to the shares held by the colonists and the merchants advancing the 
money. 

For the poor man, who would have nothing but the one share purchased 
by seven years^ toil, these were hard conditions, and there was much mur¬ 
muring among Pastor Robinson’s flock when they were made known. But 
the London merchants were inexorable, and the contract was at length 
drawn. 

A small Dutch craft, the Speedwell, of sixty tons, was purchased. A larger 
vessel, the Mayflower, of a hundred and eighty tons, was hired in England* 
to assist in carrying over the emigrants. Captain Reynolds and a ship’s 
company were hired to take the Speedwell across and remain with her one 
year on the American coast Captain Jones was to bring back the May¬ 
flower when the colonists had got them a place to live in. 
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But the Speedwell and the Mayflower both would be insuflicient to 
transport more than a portion of the congregation. Who should go to 
encounter the perils of the wilderness, and who remain to dare the terrors 
of war? 

After much consultation it was determined that Elder Brewster should 
lead the first band of Pilgrims, and that Pastor Robinson should remain to 
keep the remnant together until word came back that a place had been pre¬ 
pared for them. With Elder Brewster was to go William Bradford, the 
Yorkshire farmer lad, now grown to a thoughtful and active man, of keen 
observation and sound sense. 

Miles Standish, a grim warrior of Lancashire birth, who had done active 
service against the Spaniard, and who admired the bravery and resolution 
of the Pilgrims, volunteered to accompany Elder Brewster’s band. Though 
not a member of the church, his services were gladly accepted, as being of 
use in the probable conflicts with the savages. 

A few left their wives behind, and some were unmarricfd; but the greater 
number took with them wives and children, fearing to hazard the chances of 
reunion if separated. 

At last all was ready, and the time of separation drew nigh. 

The people among whom the Pilgrims had lived were loath to part with 
them. The magistrates of Leyden bore public testimony that in their twelve 
years’ residence not a suit or accusation had been brought against them. 
They had feared God and respected the laws. 

A day of solemn fast and humiliation was appointed, when all the mem¬ 
bers of the congregation that had already suffered so much for conscience’ 
sake gathered for the last religious services in which all would unite. 

The little meeting-house was crowded. Many of the people of Leyden, 
who had learned to respect and love the upright, truth-speaking Englishmen, 
who never defrauded in their dealings or broke a promise, came to testify 
their sympathy and regret 

The services were long. Pastor Robinson preached from an appropriate 
text, closing with some parting words of advice. Then the intense sorrow 
which had been restrained during the services found vent in tears and lam¬ 
entations. When evening closed in, the congregation slowly left the meet¬ 
ing-house, and wended their way to their homes, from which they were to 
depart on the morrow. 

Before the July sun next morning reddened the old Roman tower that 
overtopped the Leyden houses, the Pilgrims set out for Delfthaven, twenty- 
four miles distant, where the Speedwell lay. With them went Pastor Robin¬ 
son and the older members of the congregation who were to remain imtil a 
place had been provided for them. The Leyden people in great number 
came into the streets to bid them farewell, and some accompanied them to 
• Delfthaven. There they met many of their countrymen and old fnends 
from Amsterdam, who had come for a final greeting. 

The night before the embarkation was spent in prayer and conversation. 
None slept, and though to the night-watcher the morning usually seems 
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long in coining, that dawn broke too soon on the company that it was to 
part. With the first light of day, they went in a body to the river-side and 
crowded on board the ship, examining her accommodations and discussing 
the voyage. Steadily the tide rose until the Speedwell was fully afloat The 
master announced that the hour for sailing had come. Then arose a pitiful 
cry. Men, women, and children clung to each other with heart-breaking 
lamentations. The rough sailors were touched with pity. The Dutch on 
the quay turned with watery eyes from the sorrowful scene. 

But a solemn, tear-choked voice stilled the noisy sorrow in an instant. 
It was the pastor on his knees, praying, with uplifted hands and streaming 
eyes, that strength might be given to bear this great sorrow, and that those 
who went and those who stayed might have the Divine blessing and protec¬ 
tion. The whole company knelt in reverent silence. Rising firom their 
knees, they embraced hastily, and those who were to remain in Holland 
departed over the side of the ship, fearing to trust themselves with words. 
The rope was cast off, the wind filled the sails, and away went the little ship, 
freighted with the germ of a mighty nation, — down the Maas, across the 
North Sea, and down the English Channel to Southampton, the wind being 
fair and passage good. There lay the Mayflower, arrived from London, and 
having on board some who had not shared in the first stage of the pilgrim¬ 
age, but who were now ready to accompany the little band in their more 
adventurous journey. 

For some days they lay in harbor at Southampton, arranging the passen¬ 
gers according to the conveniences of the ships, and appointing a governor 
and assistants for each vessel, aside from the sailing officers. 

All things being ready they sailed from Southampton on Saturday, August 
15th, with a fair wind. 

After some days’ running the Speedwell signalled the other ship, and to¬ 
gether they put back into Dartmouth on Sunday, August 23d, having made 
but a hundred and twenty miles on their voyage. Captain Reynolds, of the 
Speedwell, complained that his ship was leaky, and several days were spent 
in overhauling her. 

On Wednesday, September 2d, they sailed again, but at about a hundred 
leagues from the Land’s End the SpeedweU again made signals of distress, 
and the two ships put back to Plymouth. Here the Speedwell was exam¬ 
ined, and pronounced by her officers and men to be unseaworthy. But the 
fault was not so much in the ship as in the sailors. They had repented 
their contract, and were determined not to cross the ocean. This was sad 
news to the Pilgrims, who were now compelled to crowd into one ship, and 
make new disposition for the voyage. Some became discouraged and re¬ 
mained on shore. A few others Joined the company, so that the Mayflower 
was well filled. 

On Wednesday, September i6th, after having been delayed a full montfr 
on her voyage by the treachery of the Speedwell’s captain and crew, the 
Ma37flower, with one hundred and one passengers, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, weighed anchor and sailed out of the harbor* The narrow, steep, and 
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ill-built streets of Plymouth were the last of English earth trod by the foun¬ 
ders of a new empire. 

Out of the spacious Sound, and down the English Channel before a brisk 
east-northeast wind, went the Mayflower. Leaving on her left the Eddystone 
Rock, the terror of mariners, on which no daring architect had yet dreamed 
of erecting a lighthouse, she sped past the Land’s End, past the Scilly 
Islands, past the extreme southwest of Ireland, and then out into the 
mighty Atlantic. 

For several days the wind was fair and the voyage prosperous. Then 
came a succession of storms that tossed the little craft and greatly troubled 
the crowded passengers. For days the storm was so violent that no sail 
could be hoisted, and the ship was tossed about with bare poles, at the 
mercy of the winds and waters. The furious waves dashed against her sides 
and broke upon her decks, racking her upper works, and sending the water 
through her opened seams. Once a tremendous wave rose mountain>like 
over her bulwarks, poised itself a moment, and then came thundering down 
on deck. There was a shriek of terror. The heart of the stoutest mariner 
quailed when the ship-carpenter came up with pale face to announce that 
one of the main beams had broken. The ship was held as no longer sea¬ 
worthy, and a hasty, consultation was had whether to proceed or to turn 
back. 

But sorely as the Pilgrims had been tried, there had always been found for 
them a way out of their difficulties. One of the passengers had brought 
from Holland a great iron screw. With this the broken beam was forced 
back to its place, where it was secured by the carpenter. The weather 
moderated somewhat, and the ship was once more put on her course. 

At daybreak on Thursday, November 19th, the look-out man at the bow 
raised the joyful shout, “ Land 1 ” Passengers and crew crowded to the side 
of the ship. As the light strengthened, there, sure enough, lay the land, 
well wooded to the brink, and to the sea-weary eyes of the Pilgrims a sight 
fair to behold. The master pronounced it to be Cape Cod. This was not 
the point they expected to reach, and the shipmaster was told to sail south¬ 
ward until he reached the neighborhood of Hudson River, believed to be 
but a few leagues distant 

They had again been the victims of treachery. The master of the May¬ 
flower, having been bribed by the Dutch to carry his passengers far to the 
north of their settiements, had deceived the Pilgrims as to his course and 
the nature of the coast to which he had brought them. 

A few miles’ sailing to the southward brought them into shoals and navi¬ 
gation so dangerous that they turned back to Cape Cod and cast anchor 
within the harbor. The shores then were clothed to the water’s edge with 
oaks, pines, juniper, sassafras, and other sweet wood. Whales in great num¬ 
bers sported and spouted around the ship. Sea-fowl dotted the water and 
land-birds in flocks rose from the woods. Here, then, the Pilgrims deemed 
it a fitting place to form a settlement, should a good landing-place be 
found. 
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before the ship came to an anchor, and the heads of families and unmarried 
adventurers signed an agreement, of which this is a copy: — 

“In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are vnderwritten, the 
loyall Subiects of our dread soveraigne Lord King Iames, by the grace of 
God of Great Britaine, France^ and Ireland King^ Defender of the Faith, &c. 

“ Having vndertaken for the glory of God, and advancement of the Christian 
Faith, and honour of our King and Countrey, a Voyage to plant the first 
Colony in the Northeme parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly 
& mutually in the presence of God and one of another, covenant, and com¬ 
bine our selues together into a civill body politike, for our better ordering 
and preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by vertue here- 
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But so far north had they come that they were beyond the limits of South 
Virginia, and the patent from the London company was therefore worthless. 
Once on shore they would be without the jurisdiction of any organized gov¬ 
ernment on that side of the ocean, and there were a few, not of the Leyden 
Pilgrims, but of those who joined at Plymouth, who were disposed to take 
advantage of this fact by repudiating their obligations to the company at 
large and setting up for themselves. To prevent this a meeting was held 
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of to enact, constitute, and frame such iust and equall Lawes, Ordinances, 
acts, constitutions, offices from time to time as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the generall good of the Colony; vnto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. In witnesse whereof we haue here-vnder 
subscribed our names. Cape Cod 11. of November, in the yeare of the raigne 
of our soveraigne Lord King Iambs, of England. France^ and Ireland i8. 
and of Scotland 54. Anno Domino 1620.” 

Thus on the nth of November, Old Style, or the 21st according to our 
present reckoning, which has been observed in the dates given in this narra¬ 
tive, before the foot of one of the Pilgrims had touched land, was formally 
adopted that principle of self-government on which the American Republic 
is founded. 

One month was spent in exploring the coast in a small boat, seeking a 
fitting place for the establishment of the colony. Meanwhile winter was rap¬ 
idly approaching. Frost, snow, and cold winds sowed the seeds of disease 
that soon carried off many of the Pilgrims, and sorely afflicted others who 
escaped death. The exploring party, under the lead of the stalwart Miles 
Standish, fought and dispersed a hostile party of savages. 

Whilst the main company on the ship were waiting the result of the explo¬ 
rations the first child, Peregrine White, was born, and the wife of William 
Bradford fell overboard and was drowned, her husband being absent at the 
time. On Sunday, the 20th of December, the exploring party rested on 
Clark’s Island, and kept their first Sdbbath on American soil. 

Next morning they landed upon Plymouth Rock. 

One of the party writes: “On Munday we sounded the Harbour, and 
found it a very good Harbour for our shipping. We marched also into the 
Land, and found divers come fields, and little running brookes, a place very 
good for situation, so we returned to our Ship againe with good newes to 
the rest of our people, which did much comfort their hearts.” A few days 
later the Mayflower was brought over, and the establishment of the colony 
was commenced. 

A resting-place had at length been found. They had planted their feet 
upon the rock on which should be reared the grandest structure ever devoted 
to civil and religious liberty. The Great Pilgrimage was ended. 

7. H, A. Bone. 
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HOW SPOTTY WAS TRIED FOR HER LIFE. 

I T rained so hard that day that nobody but a duck or a boy would have 
thought of going out, if it could possibly be helped. 

Arthur and Frank Spencer thought they would never find a better time to 
make tickets for their “ exhibition,” which was to come off the next week in 
the bam ; Tom Hay, who lived next door, had waded over to see them ; and 
there was Freddy Spencer, too, — but he was only five years old, while they 
were ten or eleven, and they made little account of him. 

Mamma Spencer had got out an old silk dress to work on, because she 
felt safe from neighbors dropping in till the rain held up. On the floor, at 
her feet, lay Pinkie, the baby; she was the fattest, roundest little dumpling 
of a baby that ever you kissed in your life. If she had any bones about her, 
nolxpy could find them, and she rolled one way just as well as another. 
Wl^ she had everything she wanted, — and that was almost always, — she 
was good as the day was long. 

Pinkie’s real name was Lurana Isabel, after two of her aunts, but as this 
was almost as long as she was herself^ they called her Pinkie, till she should 
grow to it. 

Pinkie had been trying to get the whole head of her rubber doll into her 
mouth for some time, and the room was so still that you could hear the 
purring of Spotty the cat, as she lay asleep on her cushion by the fire. 

All at once Mamma found she must go up stairs to look for more pieces 
for her dress, and she said to Arthur, — 

“ You must watch Pinkie and keep her out of mischief while I go up stairs; 
I will come back in a minute.” 

“ Of course I will, mother,” said Arthur, who could never bear to be told 
to do an3rthing; he was always so sure that he should go right of himself. 

So he kept his eyes on Pinkie for a little while ; but she was very quiet 
over the doll, and as his mother did not come down in a minute, he turned 
round again to his tickets. . 

He was carefully cutting off a long strip of pasteboard, when Pinkie burst 
out with a terrible cry, and she and Spotty were all mixed up together on 
the floor, and there was a drop of blood on one of Pinkie’s eyes. 

" The cat has scratched out Pinkie’s eye !” screamed Freddy at the top of 
his voice, and began to cry louder than the baby. 

Jennie Spencer had been ironing her doll’s clothes in fhe kitchen, and she 
came running in with a little bit of a flat-iron in one hand and a doll’s dress, 
half-ironed, in the other. Mamma rushed down stairs and picked up Pinkie, 
with only one look at Arthur. There was such a stirring about of people that 
Pinkie stopped crying to look around her and find out what it all meant; 
when Mamma had bathed her eye with a soft sponge, she could find nothing 
but a litde scratch on the eyebrow, and in a few minutes Pinkie was on the 
floor as happy as ever. 
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Mamma did not say a word to Arthur then, for she never reproved her 
children when they had company; but Arthur felt very guilty, and knew that 
he ought to be punished for not watching Pinkie all the time. Spotty was 
fast asleep again on her cushion. 

“ See that bad cat,” he cried out; “ she did n’t really do much hurt, but 
maybe she meant to, and she ought to be punished.” 

“ Let’s have a court and try her,” said Tom Hay; “ my uncle’s a lawyer, 
and I know how they do it.” 

“ O, I know about that,” said Arthur, “ and I ’ll be the judge.” 

“ No, you don’t,” said Frank ; “ I want to be judge myself.” 

“ I’m the oldest,” said Arthur. 

“Only a year,” said Frank, “and I weigh a pound more.” 

“ That’s because you ’re always eating. You ’ll get so fat some time that 
we shall have to drag you round in Pinkie’s wagon.” 

“ O bother! ” said Tom Hay, who was always peacemaker between Arthur 
and Frank. “You can both be judges if you want to, but then who w® be 
lawyer for Pinkie ? I am going to be Spotty’s lawyer myself. There ^ist 
be a sheriff, too, to take the folks to jail. Spotty ought to be in jail all this 
time.” 

“ I say,” said Arthur, who never let any one make such a long speech 
before without putting in his word, “Freddy shall be the sheriff.” 

Freddy was delighted, and offered to kiss Arthur, who drew back and said 
judges never kissed anybody. 

“ Sheriff, bring Spotty to me,” said Arthur in a very loud voice. He tied 
a stout string around her neck. “ Now, Sheriff, lead Spotty out by this string 
and tie her to the first spruce-tree by the gate. Cats hate to be wet, so that 
will be as good as a jail to her, and, Freddy, — I mean Sheriff, be sure you 
put mother’s water-proof all over you before you go out in the rain. 

Freddy trudged out, dragging poor Spotty after him. 

“ We must have a bench for the judge to sit on,” said Tom Hay. 

“ Margaret’s wash-bench will be just the thing,” said Frank. 

“ And there is such a thing as a jury, but I don’t know what it is, and I 
guess it don’t make much difference whether we have it or not,” said Tom 
Hay. 

“No, I never heard of it,” said Arthur, as if he had heard of everything 
worth knowing. 

“Jennie, you go back into the parlor; girls never go to court” Jennie’s 
lip began to tremble. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Tom Hay, “ let her go; she won’t be in the way.” 

“ You are always standing up for her, Tom,” said Arthur. 

“ Well, she ain’t to blame for being a girl. I like girls myself.” 

“ That’s because there ain’t any at your house; they ’re always in the 
way.” 

“ Come, Jennie,” said Tom, “ we ’ll make believe that you are the jury, 
whatever it is.” 

Then they all went out into the wood-room, and Arthur sat down on the 
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wash-bench, with an old hoe-handle in his hand to keep order with. A 
small tub was set in front of him, to put the wicked Spotty in while she was 
having her trial. 

“ Sheriff, put on the water-proof, and bring her in,” said Arthur, in a loud, 
fierce voice. He was very particular about the water-proof, because he meant 
to make great show with it when his mother came to deal with him about 
Pinkie, after Tom Hay should have gone home. Freddy stumbled in, drag¬ 



ging poor pussy by main strength. Spotty was a white cat by nature, with 
two or three dark spots on her back that gave her her name. She was 
always very neat and tidy in her habits, but in trying to get free from the 
string that held her to the spruce tree she had rolled herself over and over 
in the mud, which stuck to her wet fur, and made her the wickedest-looking 
cat that ever walked on four legs. She looked very low-spirited too, and 
dragged her tail behind her as if she had not a friend in the world. 

She mewed pitifully all the time, and little streams of water made her fur 
into pointed fringe. She was put into the tub, and tied to the handle so that 
she could not jump out 

“ Poor Spotty ! ” said Jennie, “ don’t tie her too tight” 

“ Jennie,” said Arthur, “ you must n’t talk in court You can’t stay here 
If you speak another word.” 

Frank consented to be Pinkie’s lawyer, and went after her, with Freddy, to 
bring her little willow chair. 
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Pinkie was a full twenty-five pounder, every ounce, and it made Frank, 
who was not very lean himself, puflf hard to carry her into court; but he did 
it manfully, and set her down for a minute to get his breath. 

“ Tie her into her chair,” said Arthur. But Pinkie had caught sight of 
her favorite in the tub and scrambled up to it She leaned too far over the 
side, lost her balance, and for half a second she stood on her head in the 
tub with her little fat legs sticking up straight in the air. Spotty howled 
worse than ever, but Tom Hay set Pinkie on her feet so quickly that she 
thought it good fun, and was all ready to do it over again. Her hair was 
full of gravel, and her pretty white dress, all tucks and ruffles, put on clean 
that afternoon, was streaked with mud and water; but she patted her fat 
hands and laughed and crowed as if she had now done the thing of all others 
that everybody must kiss her for. 

If Frank had been judge. Pinkie’s funny ways would have broken up the 
court; but Arthur had hard thoughts of her for bringing him into disgrace 
with his mother. 

So he rapped on the floor with his hoe-handle and said, “ Sheriff, take * 
Pinkie out of this court” 

Freddy tried hard to mind the judge; but Pinkie liked the court, and made 
up her mind to stay in it; and the more Frank and Freddy tried to get her 
away, the stiflfer she lay on her back and kicked at them. 

At last Tom Hay begged a piece of cake of Margaret, and showed it to 
Pinkie inside the kitchen-door, which brought her up on all fours again very 
quickly. 

He kept stepping back with it till she had crept into the middle of the 
kitchen, then he gave her the cake, and scudded out before Pinkie knew 
where she was. 

Tom Hay was one of those uncommon people that are just like the oil 
they put on wheels to make them go smoothly. He never did much to speak 
of himself, but he made everybody else feel better and do better when he 
was with them. 

All the boys liked him and wanted to play with him, and perhaps not one 
of them knew the reason why. He was one of thos^ that the Bible speaks 
of when it says “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

But he did not know that he was any better than other people, and that 
was the best of him; if he had known it, and been proud of it, it would have 
spoilt him entirely. Jennie wished every day that he was her brother. 

Now all was ready to hold the court, and Spotty’s mewing said just as 
plain as words, that if they were going to hang her she wished they would 
do it at once and have it over. Arthur fidgeted on his bench, and got very 
red in the face, and clearly did not know what to do next; but he would have 
sat there till this time before he would have owned to it. 

“ A great judge you are ! ” said Frank; why don't you do something ? ” 

“ The judge don’t do the trying,” said Tom Hay, just in time to nip a 
new quarrel in the bud. “ It’s the lawyers that talk all the time.” 

“ To be sure,” said Arthur. 
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You must make a speech and stand up for Pinkie, and then I ’ll make 
one and stand up for Spotty, and the judge says which is the best and tells 
what shall be the punishment” 

“ The lawyers say ‘ your honor ’ when they speak to the judge, for I heard 
my mother read Uncle John’s speech in court, and it was full of your ‘ hon¬ 
or,* ** said Tom Hay. 

“ I ’ll never call Arthur ‘ your honor,’ ” said Frank. 

Then you sha’ n’t make any speech,” said Arthur. 

“ Well, never mind, I ’ll make my speech first” 

So Tom stuck up his hair to look taller and began; “ Your honor, I just 
ask you to look at poor Spotty as she stands there dripping and crying in 
her tub, and see if she don’t feel bad enough already for what she has done, 
without any more punishment She tells me — ” 

“ That’s a lie,” said Frank, who felt that he had been put upon from the 
first; “ a cat can’t tell an3rthing.” 

“ I know that,” said Tom Hay, “ but once I heard my uncle say that it’s 
part of a lawyer’s business to tell lies, — they couldn’t make any money 
without it I suppose he was in fun ; but we can make believe it’s so, just 
for once.” 

“All right,” said Arthur; “don’t you mind what Frank says; ke don’t 
know anything about courts. Go on, Tom.” 

“ She tells me, that is. Spotty, that she has always been a better cat than 
common; she never stole any meat nor fish out of the pantry, nor knocked 
down any dishes; she never brings in dirt on the carpets, nor takes naps on 
the spare bed, nor wants to sit in laps when she is shedding her fur. She 
has had lots of kittens, spotted and striped and all colors that kittens ever 
are, and she lets you all handle ’em as much as you want to without flying 
at your face, as some cats do. She says she loves Pinkie dearly, and never 
would have laid a paw on her if she had been awake; but she was up all last 
night, and so slept hard, and when something came right down bump on her, 
she thought it was a big dog, and scratched before she knew it. She is dread¬ 
ful sorry, and never will do so again. I hope your honor will let her off easy.” 

“ I mean to,” said Arthur. 

“ Now, Frank, it’s your turn,” said Tom. 

But Frank would not look at Arthur, and would not say “your honor,” 
and all that his speech amounted to was that Pinkie was the best baby in 
the world, and he thought Spotty ought to be hung for hurting her. 

By this time Sheriff Freddy was frst asleep on an old buffalo-robe, but he 
was waked up to hold the cat while she heard her sentence. 

Freddy held her up on her hind legs while Tom Hay held down her ears 
to make her look meek, and very meek and altogether miserable she did 
look, I can tell you. 

“ Now, Spotty,” said Arthur, giving her a little rap on the head with his 
hoe-handle, “ I won’t hang you this time, because you have been such a good 
cat always before, and this shall be your punishment; when you have some 
more kittens, and we have to drown some of ’em, we ’ll take you along to see 
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us do it, and then you win always remember not to hurt Pinkie, whatever 
she does to you.” 

Jennie had sat very still up to this minute, but she could not bear this. 

“ O Arthur, you are the cruelest boy that ever lived. Only think if mamma 
had to stand by and see Freddie and Pinkie drowned ! ” 

“ She would have to do it, if I was a real judge and said so,” said Arthur. 

“ You never will be a real judge ; folks would n*t have you,” said Jennie. 

. “ You could n’t help it; women don’t have anything to do with such 
things,” said Arthur. 

^ Maybe she will,” said Tom Hay; “ my Aunt Hope says women are going 
to vote by and by, and men won’t be anywhere then.” 

“ I hope they will,” said Jennie, brightening up, “ and I never will vote 
for Arthur to be judge, — never 1 ” 

“ Nor I either,” said Frank. 

“ Who cares ? ” said Arthur. ‘‘ I say this court is done, and I am as hun¬ 
gry as a bear. I vote that we have a piece of pie all round. Freddy, you go 
and ask mother if we can have a whole pie.” 

Just then mamma opened the kitchen-door with Pinkie in her arms, all 
white and clean again, but cr 3 ring for “ Otty, Otty,” which was her name for 
Spotty. 

So Spotty got clear of being hung that time, because she had such a good 
lawyer. They washed and dried her, and took her back to the parlor, and 
the first thing Pinkie did was to put Spotty’s paw in her mouth and bite it 
with all her strength, and Spotty never so much as put out a claw, which 
shows plainly that she knew all about her trial, and meant to profit by it. 

A long time after thit, in the summer-time, mamma was preserving straw¬ 
berries in the kitchen ; Pinkie had learned to walk and talk a little, and she 
tormented mamma every minute by wanting to taste the strawberries and 
have the spoon to suck, till she had not a grain of patience left, and told the 
children to take Pinkie out to the bam to play in the hay. Jennie thought 
it would be better to leave Pinkie on the bam floor, while they went up on 
the hay, so she sat her in a bushel-basket, and gave her a lot of corn-cobs 
to play with. 

When Jennie and Frank and Freddy had climbed up the stairs they heard 
a little faint mewing deep down in the hay, and in a minute they found Spotty 
and four little soft, lovely kittens, all nestled together. They were so de¬ 
lighted that they forgot all about Pinkie, till Jennie saw her little curly head 
just peeping up at them over the hay. Pinkie liked corn-cobs well enough, 
but she liked company better, and when she found herself left alone, she 
easily tipped over the basket and crept up the stmrs. Then they dragged 
her over the hay to see the kittens, and she crowed and laughed, and finally 
cried because she could not squeeze them all she wanted to. 

Mamma said two of them must certainly be drowned, for she could not 
have the house overrun with cats. 

The boys picked out the two that had the most black about them and put 
them into a newspaper with a stone, and carried them down to the brook. 
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Tom Hay went too, and Sheriff Freddy led Spotty by a string round her 
neck. Jennie was gone away to spend the day. 

Arthur threw in the bundle with the kittens in it, and of course the paper 
broke as soon as it touched the water and the stone sunk to the bottom of 
the brook; the poor blind kittens were swimming about and mewing to 
break your heart Freddy was looking so hard that he forgot about holding 
the string tight, and before anybody thought of looking to see how Spotty 
bore it, she had dived bravely into the water and brought one of the kittens 
safe to land by its neck; then she swam after the other and caught it just as 
it was sinking, and landed that too. 

Then she shook them, and patted them, and behaved so exactly, as Tom 
Hay said, as his mother did, when he tumbled into the water, that he would 
not have them drowned at all, but carried them home in his handkerchief, 
with Spotty following after. 

Mamma threatened every day to give them away, but she never did, and 
they kept growing, and now Pinkie has five great cats to play with, and can¬ 
not make up her mind which she likes best 

Ella Williams. 
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D ear grandmother, — 

The puddles bear in the morning and next thing the pond will, and 
I want to have my skates here all ready. ^Most all the boys have got theirs 
all ready, waiting for it to freeze. They hang up on that beam in the sink- 
room chamber. Look under my trainer trousers that I had to play trainer 
in when I’s a little chap, on that great wooden peg, and you ^11 find *em 
hanging up under the trousers. And my sled too, for Dorry and I are going 
to have double-runner together soon as snow comes. It’s down cellar. 
We went to be weighed, and the man said I was built of solid timber. Dorry 
he hid some great iron dumb-bells in his pockets for fun, and the man first he 
looked at Dorry and then at the figures, and then at his weights ; he did n’t 
know what to make of it For I Ve grown so much ^ter that we ’re almost 
of a size. 

First of it Dorry kept a sober face, but pretty soon he began to laugh, and 
took the dumb-bells out, and then weighed over, and guess what we weighed ? 

The fellers call us “ Dorry & Co.,” because we keep together so much. 
When he goes anywhere he says, “ Come, Sweet William 1 ” and when I go 
anywhere I say “ Come, Old Dorrymas I ” There’s a flower named Sweet 
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WilliaoL There is n’t any fish named Doirymas, but there *s one 
Gurrymas. We keep our goodies in the same box, and so we do our pencSs 
and the rest of our inps. His bed is ’most close to mine, and the one tha: 
wakes up first pulls the other one’s hair. One boy that comes here is i 
funny-looking chap, and wears cinnamon-colored clothes, all faded out. He 
is n’t a very big feller. He has his clothes given to him. He comes dap 
and goes home nights, for he lives in this town. He’s got great e 3 res and 2 
great mouth, and always looks as if he was just a-going to laugh. Some¬ 
times when the boys go by him they make a noise, snifi^ snifi^ snifi^ vn(h 
their noses, making believe they smelt something spicy, like cinnamon. I 
hope you ’ll find my skates, and send ’em right ofi^ for fear the pond mig^t 
fireeze over. They hang on that great wooden peg in the sink-room ch^ 
ber, that sticks in where two beams come together, under my trainer trous¬ 
ers ; you ’ll see the red stripes. 

Some of us have paid a quarter apiece to get a football, and should n’t 
you think’t was real mean for anybody to back out, and then come to kick: 
One feller did. And he was one of the first ones to get it up too. “ Let s 
get up a good one while we ’re about it,” says he, “ that won’t kick right 
out.” Dorry went to pick it out, and took his own money and all the rest 
paid in their quarters, and what was over the price we took in peanuts. 0, 
you ought to’ve seen that bag of peanuts! Held about half a bushel 
When he found the boys were talking about him he told somebody that 
when anybody said, “ Let’s get up something,” it was n’t just the same as 
to say he’d pay part. But we say’t is. And we talked about it down to 
the Two Betseys’ shop, and Lame Betsey said ’t was mean doings enough, 
and The Other Betsey said, “Anybody that won’t pay their part, I don't 
care who they be.” And I’ve seen him eating taffy three times and more, 
too, since then, and figs. And he comes and kicks sometimes, and when they 
offered some of the peanuts to him, to see if he’d take any, he took some. 

Now Spicey won’t do that We said he might kick, but he don’t want to, 
not till he gets his quarter. He’s going to earn it If my skates don't 
hang up on that wooden peg, like enough Aunt Phebe’s little Tommy's 
been fooling with ’em. Once he did, and they fell through that hole where 
a piece of the floor is broke out You’d better look down that hole. I’m 
going to send home my Report next time. I couldn’t get perfect every 
time. Dorry says if a feller did that, he’d know too much to come to 
school. But there’s some that do. Not very many. Spicey did four dap 
running. I could ’a got more perfects, only one time I did n’t know how far to 
get, and another time I did n’t hear what the question was he put out to me, 
and another time I did n’t stop to think and answered wrong when I knew 
just as well as could be. And another time I missed in the rules. You bet¬ 
ter believe they are hard things to get. Bubby Short says he wishes they ’d 
take out the rules and let us do our sums in peace, and so I say. And then 
one more time some people came to visit the school, and they looked right 
in my face, when the question came to me, and put me out I should n’t 
think visitors would look a feller right in the face, when he’s trying to 
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ten something/ Dorry says that I blushed up as red as fire-coals. I guess 
a red-header blushes up redder than any other kind; don’t you ? I had some 
taken off my Deportment, because I laughed out loud. I did n’t mean to, 
but I’m easy to laugh* But Dorry he can keep a sober face just when he 
wants to, and so can Bubby Short. I was laughing at Bubby Short. He 
was snapping apple-seeds at Old Wonder Boy’s cheeks, and he could n’t tell 
who snapped ’em, for Bubby Short would be studying away, just as sober. 
At last one hit hard, and W. B. jumped and shook his fist at the wrong feller, 
and I felt a laugh coming, and puckered my mouth up, and twisted round, 
but first thing I knew, out it came, just as sudden, and that took off some. 

I shall keep the Report till next time, because this time I’m going to 
send mine and Derry’s photographs taken together. We both paid halfl 
We got it taken in a saloon that travels about on wheels. *T is stopping 
here now. Course we did n’t expect to look very handsome. But the man 
says’t is wonderful what handsome pictures homely folks expect to make. 
Says he tells ’em he has to take what’s before him. Dorry says he’s sure 
we look very well for the first time taking. Sa 3 rs it needs practice to make 
a handsome picture. Please send it back soon because he wants to let his 
folks see it. Send it when you send the skates. Send the skates soon as 
you can, for fear the pond might freeze over. Aunt Phebe’s little Tommy 
can have my old sharp-shooter for his own, if he wants it Remember me 
to my sister. 

Your affectionate Grandson, 

William Henry. 


Grandmother to William Henry, 

My dear Boy, — 

Your father and all of us were very glad to see that photograph, for it 
seemed next thing to seeing you, you dear child. We could n’f bear to send 
it away so soon. I kept it on the mantel-piece, with my spectacles close by, 
so that when I went past it I could take a look. We sent word in to your 
aunt Phebe and in a few minutes little Tommy came running across and 
said his “ muzzer said he must bwing Billy’s Pokerdaff in, wight off.” But 
I told him to tell his muzzer that Billy’s Pokerdaff must be sent back very 
soon, and was n’t going out of my sight a minute while it stayed, and they 
must come in. And they did. We all think’t is a very natural picture, only 
too sober. You ought to try to look smiling at such times. I wish you’d 
had somebody to pull down your jacket, and see to your collar’s being even. 
But Aunt Phebe says ’t is a wonder you look as well as you do, with no 
woman to fix you. I should know Dorry’s picture anywhere. Uncle Jacob 
wants to know what you were both so cross about ? Says you look as if 
you’d go to fighting the minute you got up. 

Little Tommy is tickled enough with that sled, and keeps looking up in 
the sky to see when snow is coming down, and drags it about on the bare 
ground, if we don’t watch him. 
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1 had almost a good mind to keep the skates at home. Boys are so ven¬ 
turesome. They always think there’s no danger. I said to your father, 
now if anything should happen to Billy I should wish we’d never sent them. 
But he’s always aihdd I shall make a Miss Nancy of you. Now 1 don’t 
want to do that But there’s reason in all things. And a boy needn’t 
drown himself to keep from being a Miss Nancy. He thinks you’ve got 
sense enough not to skate on thin ice, and says the teachers won’t allow you 
to skate if the pond is n’t safe. But I don’t have faith in any pond being 
safe. My dear boy, there’s danger even if the thermometer is below zero. 
There may be spring-holes. Never was a boy got drowned yet skating, but 
what thoi^ht there was no danger. Do be careful I know you would 
if you only knew how I keep awake nights worrying about you. 

Anybody would think that your uncle Jacob had more money than he 
knew how to spend. He went to the city last week, and brought Georgiana 
home a pair of light blue French kid boots. He won’t tell the price. They 
are high-heeled, very narrow soled, and come up high. He saw them in the 
window of one of the grand stores, and thought he’d just step in and buy 
them for Georgie. Never thought of their coming so high. I’m speaking 
of the price. Now Georgie does n’t go to parties, and where the child can 
wear them, going through thick and thin, is a puzzler. She might to meeting, 
if she could be lifted out of the wagon apd set down in the broad aisle, but 
Lucy Maria says that won’t do, because her meeting dress is cherry-color. 
Next summer I shall get her a light blue barege dress to match ’em, for the 
sake of pleasing her uncle Jacob. When he heard us talking about her not 
going anywhere to wear such fancy boots, he said then she should wear 
them over to his house. So twice he has sent a billet in the morning, invit¬ 
ing her to come and take tea, and at the bottom he writes, Company 
expected to appear in blue boots.”«^ So I dress her up in her red dress, 
and the boots, and draw my plush moccasins over them, and pack her off. 
Uncle Jacob takes her things, and waits upon her to the table, and they have 
great fun out of it 

My dear Billy, I have been thinking about that boy that wears cinnamon- 
colored clothes. I do really hope you won’t be so cruel as to laugh at a boy 
on account of his clothes. What a boy is, don’t depend upon what he vrears 
on his back, but upon what he has inside of his head and his heart When 
I was a little girl and went to school in the old school-house, the Committee 
used to come, sometimes, to visit the school. One of the Committee was 
the minister. He was a very fine old gentleman, and a great deal thought 
of by the whole town. He used to wear a ruffled shirt, and a watch with a 
bunch of seals, and carry a gold-headed cane. He had white hair, and a 
mild blue eye, and a pleasant smile, that I have n’t forgotten yet, though 
’t was a great many years ago. After we’d read and spelt, smd the writing- 
books and ciphering-books had been passed round, the teacher always asked 
him to address the school. And there was one thing he used to say, almost 
every time. And he said it in such a smiling, pleasant way, that I’ve re¬ 
membered it ever since. He used to begin in this way. 
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** I love little children. I love to come where they are. I love to hear 
lem laugh, and shout I love to watch them while they are at play. And 
icause I love them so well, I don’t want there should be anything bad 
>out them. Just as when I watch a rosebud blooming; — I should be very 
>rry not to have it bloom out into a beautiful, perfect rose. And now, chil- 
ren, there are three words I want you all to remember. Only three. You 
3LI1 remember three words, can’t you ? ” 

Yes, sir,” we would say. 

“Well, now, how long can you remember them?” he would ask, — “a 
'eek?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Two weeks ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ A month ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ A year ? ” 

“ Guess so.” 

“ All your lives ?” 

Then some would say, “Yes, sir,” and some would say they guessed not, 
ind some did n’t believe they could, and some knew they could n’t 

Well, children,” he would say at last, “ now I will tell you what the 
hree words are : Treat — everybody — well. Now what I want you to 
DC surest to remember is ‘everybody.’ Everybody is a word that takes 
n a great many people, and a great many kinds of people, — takes in the 
washer-women and the old man that saws wood, and the colored folks that 
:ome round selling baskets, and the people that wear second-hand clothes, 
ind the help in the kitchen, — takes, in those we don’t like and even the 
Dnes that have done us harm. ‘Treat — everybody — welL’ For you can 
afford to. A pleasant word don’t cost anything to give, and is a very pleas¬ 
ant thing to take.” 

The old gentleman used to look so smiling while he talked. And he fol¬ 
lowed out his own rule. For he was just as polite to the poor woman that 
came to clean their paint as he was to any fine lady. He wanted to make 
us feel ashamed of being impolite to people who could n’t wear good clothes. 
Children and grown people too, he said, were apt to treat the ones best that 
wore the best clothes. He’d seen children, and grown folks too, who 
would be all smiles and politeness to the company, and then be ugly and 
snappish to poor people they’d hired to work for them. A real lady or gen¬ 
tleman, — he used to end off with this, — “A real lady, and a real gentleman 
will — treat — everybody —^ well.” And I will end off with this too. And 
don’t you ever forget* it For that you may be, my dear boy, a true gentle¬ 
man is the wish of 

Your loving Grandmother. 

P. S. Do be careful when you go a* skating. If the ice is ever so thick, 
there may be spring-holes. Your father wants you to have a copy of that 
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picture taken for us to keep, and sends this money to pay for it. I forgot 
to say that of course it is mean for a boy not to pay his part. And for a boy 
not to pay his debts is mean, and next kin to stealing. And the smaller the 
debts are, the meaner it is. Wq are all waiting for your Report 


William Henry to his Grandmother. 

My dear Grandmother, — 

Excuse me for not writing before. Here is my Report I have n’t sniffed 
my nose up any at Spicey. I *11 tell you why. Because I remember when 
1 first came, and had a red head, and how bad’t was to be plagued all the 
time. But I tell you if he is n’t a queer-looking chap! Don’t talk any, 
hardly, but he’s great for laughing. Bubby Short says his mouth laughs 
itself. But not out loud. Dorry says *t is a very wide smile. It comes easy 
to him, any way. He comes in laughing and goes out laughing. When you 
meet him he laughs, and when you speak to him he laughs. When he don’t 
know the answer he laughs, and when he says right he laughs, and when you 
give him anything he laughs, and when he gives you anything he laughs. 
Though he don’t have very much to give. But he can’t say no. All the 
boys tried one day to see if they could make him say no. He had an apple, 
and they went up to him, one at once, and said, “ Give me a taste.” “ Give 
me a taste,” till’t was every bit tasted away. Then they tried him on slate 
pencils,—his had bully points to them, — and he gave every one away, all but 
one old stump. But afterwards Mr. Augustus said’t was a shame, and the 
boys carried him back the pencils and said they’d done with ’em. Dorry 
says he’s going to ask him for his nose some day, and then see what he ’ll 
do. I know. Laugh. You better believe he’s a clever chap. And he won’t 
kick. Dorry likes him for that Not till he’s paid his quarter. Mr. Augus¬ 
tus offered him the quarter, but he said. No, I thank you. Why not ? Mr. 
Augustus asked him. He said he guessed he’d rather earn it We expect 
the teacher heard about it, and guess he heard about that feller that would n’t 
pay his part, and about his borrowing and not paying back, for one day he 
addressed the school about money, and he said no boy of spirit, or man 
either, would ever take money as a gift long as he was able to earn. 
Course he did n’t mean what your fathers give you, and Happy New Year’s 
Day, and all that And to borrow and not pay, was mean as dirt, besides 
being wicked. He’d heard of people borrowing little at a time, and making 
believe forget to pay, because they knew ’t would n’t be asked for. The 
feller I told you al^ut — the one that kicks and don’t pay—he owes Gapper 
Sky Blue for four seedcakes. Mr. Augustus says that what makes it mean 
is, that he knows Gapper won’t ask for two cents I Gapper let him have 
’em for two cents, because he’d had ’em a good while and the edges of ’em 
were some crumbly. And he borrowed six cents from Dorry and knows 
Dorry won’t say anything ever, and so he’s trying to keep from paying. I 
guess his left ear burns sometimes ! 
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Capper can’t go round now, selling cakes, because he’s lame, and has 
to go with two canes. But he keeps a pig, and he and little Rosy make tip¬ 
top molasses candy to sell in sticks, one centers and two centers, and sell 
’em to the boys when they go up there to coast I tell you if’t is n’t bully 
coasting on that hill back of his house! We begin way up to the tip-top 
and go way down and then across a pond that is n’t there only winters and 
then into a lane, a sort of downish lane, that goes ever so far. Bubby Short 
’most got run over by a sleigh. He was going “ knee-hacket ” and did n’t 
see where he was going to, and went like lightning right between the horses’ 
legs, and did n’t hurt him a bit 

Last night when the moon shone the teachers let us go out, and they 
•went too, and some of their wives and some girls. O, if we did n’t have the 
£un I We had a great horse-sled, and we’d drag it way up to the top, and 
then pile in. Teachers and boys and women and girls, all together, and 
away we’d go. Once it ’most tipped over. O, I never did see anything 
scream so loud as girls can when they ’re scared ? I wish ’t would be winter 
longer than it is. We have a Debating Society. And the question we had 
last was, “ Which is the best. Summer or Winter ? ” And we got so fast for 
talking, and kept interrupting so, the teacher told the Summers to go on one 
side and the Winters on the other, and then take turns firing at each other, 
one shot at a time. And Dorry was chosen Reporter to take notes, but I 
don’t know as you can read them, he was in such a hurry. 

In summer you can fly kites. 

“ In winter you can skate. 

In summer you have longer time to play. 

“ In winter you have best fun coasting evenings. 

"In summer you can drive hoop and sail boats. 

" In winter you can snow-ball it and have darings. 

" In summer you can go in swimming, and play balL 

"In winter you can coast and make snow-forts. 

" In summer you can go a fishing. 

" So you can in winter, with pickerel traps to catch pickerel and perch on 
the ponds, and on rivers. When the fish come up you can make a hole in 
the ice and set a light to draw ’em, and then take a jobber and job ’em as 
flist as you ’re a mind to. 

" In summer you can go take a sail 

"In winter you can go take a sleigh-ride. 

“ In summer you don’t freeze to death. 

"In winter you don’t get suns truck. 

"In summer you see green trees and flowers and hear the birds sing. 

"In winter the snow felling looks pretty as green leaves, and so do the 
icicles on the branches, when the sun shines, and we can hear the sleigh- 
bells jingle. 

" In summer you have green peas and fhiit, and huckleberries and other 
berries. 

"In winter you have molasses candy and pop-corn and mince-pies and pre- 
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serves and a good many more roast turkeys, (another boy ititerrupting) and 
all kinds of everything put up air-tight! * 

“ (Teacher.) Order, order, gentlemen. One shot at a time. 

“ In summer you have Independent Day, and that’s the best day there 
is. For if it had n’t been for that, we should have to mind Queen Vic¬ 
toria. 

“In winter you have Thanksgiving Day and Forefedier’s Day and Christ¬ 
mas and Happy New-Year Day and the Twenty-second of February, and 
that’s Washington’s Birthday. And if h had n’t been for that we should 
have to mind Queen Victoria.” 

When the time was up the teacher told all that had changed their minds 
to change their sides, and some of the Summers came over to ours, but the* 
Winters all stayed. Then the teacher made some remarks, and said how 
glad we ought to be that there were different kinds of fun and beautiful 
things all the year roimd. Bubby Short says he’s sure he’s glad, for if a 
feller could n’t have fun what would he do ? After we got out doors the 
summer ones that did n’t go over hollered out to the other ones that did, 
“Ho! Ho! Winter killed! Winter kiHed! ’Fore I’d be Winter killed! 
Frost bit I Frost bit! ’Fore I’d be Frost bit! ” 

I should Kke to see my sister’s blue boots. I am very careful when I go 
a skating. There is n’t any spring-hole in our pond. I don’t know where 
my handkerchiefs go to. 

Your affectionate Grandson, 

WillIam Henry. 

P. S. Don’t keep awake. I ’ll look out Bubby Short’s folks write just 
so to him. And Dorry’s. I wonder what makes everybody think boys 
want to be drowned ? 

Mrs, A, M, Diaz^ 


THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN CORAL REEFS. 

O UR day on Carysfort Reef, of which I gave an account in the Au¬ 
gust Number of the Young Folks, was one of many such. We fished 
and dredged, and when the weather was not favorable for deep-sea soundings 
we made excursions in small boats. New and beautiful objects daily filled 
the bowls and jars in which the specimens were kept Though I should 
like to talk with you about many of these things, I must not confuse your 
minds with a variety of images, but I wish especially to show you the differ¬ 
ence between a living and a dead coral, because these animals are so seldom 
seen alive. 
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I repeat here Figure 4 , from the June number of the Young Folks. It is 
a fragment from a head of Maeandrina, or Brain-Coral I have always been 
^miliar, as 1 dare say many of my young 
readers are also, with the heads of Maean- 
drina exhibited in museums. They are usu¬ 
ally bleached to a pure white, or, if not per¬ 
fectly bleached, are of a dingy ugly brown. 

I shall not easily forget my surprise when I 
first saw a perfect Mseandrina stock, fresh 
from the sea, placed in a large bucket of 
clear salt water. The long winding spaces 
between the ribbed ridges were of a bright 
beautiful green, and the little mouths 
w^e set in these furrows from distance 
to distance,* as they are represented in the 
woodcut 

The tentacles, themselves of the same vivid 
color, were crowded thickly along these spaces, not only fringing the mar¬ 
gins of the furrows, but so closely packed as to form a soft velvety floor like 
moss across each depression. 1 used to watch the tentacles with the lens, 
and see them constantly at work contracting or expanding, stretched in 
search of food, I suppose, or at rest while the process of digestion went on. f 
At times they were so completely withdrawn as to be altogether out of 
sight, so that the furrows joined the ridges without any intervening border. 
These ridges dividing the furrows from each other were of a dark brown 
color, and contrasted prettily with the green spaces, where you could see 
only the soft parts of the animal, while the ridges were hard. When the 
animal dies, the soft parts shrink and dry up, leaving only the solid struc¬ 
ture ; namely, the hard brown ridges, which have much the same appear¬ 
ance whether living or dead, and the rigid lime deposit in the furrows, 
which is completely hidden during life. Thus, you see, one might almost 
as well judge of the life of any animal by its skeleton as of that of a Maean- 
drina by the dry specimens commonly exhibited. 

The same is true of many other corals,—of the Porites, for instance, a 
specimen of which was represented in a former article. J In a Porites com- 

• I see that in my description of the Mauandrina (see Na 54 of the Vonng Folks, p. 386) I have 
said that the furrows are produced by the elongation of the mouths. I should rather have said by the 
tendency of the separate animals to elongate in one direction, thus forming, instead of the compaa 
round pits of the Astrzans, depressions corresponding to their internal cavities, running lengthwise on 
the surface. The mouths frequently do elongate and run into each other, and are always oblong in 
shape. But they may also remain distinct, and are seen studding the furrows at short intervals, as in 
the woodcut 

t In the true Mxandrinas, owing to the elongated forms of the animals, the feelers or tentacles do 
not fimn wreaths around the mouths, as they do in sea-anemones and in most corals, but follow the 
i^le length of the furrows. There is, however, a kind of coral resembling Maeandrina, in which 
the fruTows widen and narrow alternately. When they narrow, the opposite rows of tentacles are 
drawn together, and they may seem to form a circle ; but they really follow the undulations of the fur¬ 
rows, and only touch where the space contracts so much as to bring them into contact. 

t See Na 54 Young Folks, p. 384, Figure i. 
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munity the single animals are round, and form circular openings on the sur¬ 
face. The soft parts may be protruded from these openings or mouths, the 
summit of the animal rising crowned with a close wreath of feelers, always 
twelve in number; the next moment, on some alarm, or the approach of 
anything which disturbs them, these feelers may be withdrawn and packed 
closely within the little pit under the surface, formed by the hard parts of 
the coral. Presently, if left to themselves, they rise and spread again. The 
expansion is generally slower than the contraction, though their movements 
are rarely sudden in either case. All the corals forming round pits — the 
Astraeans, as well as the Porites and others with whose names you are un¬ 
familiar— have, like the Porites, such a circular wreath of feelers outside the 
mouth on the upper margin of the body. While all the lower portion of the 
animal becomes hard, this part of the body remains flexible, and they can lift 
it so as to push out the feelers, or contract it so as to withdraw them, at will. 
There are a few corals in which the soft parts are so delicate as to allow 
you to see the hard structure through them; this is the case with the Rhizo- 
trochus, that large white cup-like coral, of which we had a picture in the last 
article, and also with some of the Madrepores, but it is rare. 

The Madrepores, or Finger-Corals, are very beautiful when alive. They 
are not so brilliant in color as many other corals, being of a brownish tint; 
but the individual animals, especially the topmost one on every branch,* are 
large, so that the wreatii of tentacles about the separate mouths is very 
conspicuous. Some of the so-called Fan-Corals have also a very different 
aspect, when living and in their native element, from that of the museum 
specimens, by which they are generally known. In the Pterogorgia, for in¬ 
stance, a kind of Gorgonia, which when dried looks like a bunch of rods, 
each branch is some two or three times thicker when seen in the ocean, with 
all the animals expanded, than it is in the dry specimen. 

In the true Fans, on the contrary, the difference is not so striking between 
the living and the dead specimen. The animals are excessively small, mere 
punctures or pin-pricks on the stem, and their purple or yellow colors are re¬ 
tained after death, though losing something of their natural brilliancy. And 
yet these fans, in their native element, growing on the sea bottom, have a charm 
they can never have elsewhere. They stand up firm and elastic, mounted on 
rocks or shells, waving to and fro with every motion of the water; and though 
they do not lose their natural color when removed from the ocean, they resem¬ 
ble the living coral-fen* as a dried and pressed fern may resemble one which 
grows in the woods on a bed of moss at the foot of some old forest-tree, stir¬ 
ring with every breath of wind and borrowing beauty from everything about it. 

Now that you have seen — for I hope you have seen just a little with my 
eyes, though I wish you could have used your own — how these animals look 
and how they live, let us see what they do, or rather what is the result of 
their lives ; for, as their work is accomplished simply by growing, 1 suppose 
we cannot praise them for industry. To explain this I must go back to our 
map of Florida; and to make the reference easier, I reproduce it here. 

♦ See No. 54 Young Folks, p. 387, Figure 5. 
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Look at it for a moment The wall running parallel with the coast, 
>utside the Keys, and fiu'thest south, is called the Reef of Florida. It is 
or the greater part under water, coming to the surface at one or two points 
>nly. The channel within divides the reef from Key West and a number 
>f other islands, lying between the reef and the main-land, and running 
learly parallel with both, though they extend farther westward than the 
routhem shore of Florida itself This row of islands in its eastern part is 
;oiiiiected with the main-land by the mud flats adjoining what are called the 
Shore Bluf&, or rising grounds making the southern outline of the penin- 
>yla, to the north of which are the Hunting-grounds, Long Key, and the 
Everglades. 



At the end of every number of the Young Folks you have a collection of 
puzzles, conundrums, and the like. Should I give you as a puzzle this 
question, — What is the relation between the reef, the row of keys or islands 
lying parallel with it, and the Shore Bluffs on the southern edge of the pen¬ 
insula itself?—I wonder whether I should get an answer. I think from some 
of you I might. I think a few, who have read the articles and looked at the 
map carefully, would say, — They are one and the same thing; the outside 
reef is a wall built up by the coral animals from the sea-bottom, but it has not 
yet reached the surface of the ocean; the line of islands inside is the top 
of another wall exactly like it, which has reached the sea level here and there, 
and formed islands; the outline of the peninsula is an older wall still, — a reef 
VOL. V. — NO. X. 49 
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which has been for a long period above the water, and has had time to cc* 
nect itself with the main-land. This is just the truth. We do not knot 
how much of the peninsula of Florida has been built up in this way, b^ 
cause little is known of the interior of Florida or of the structure of is 
northern part. But we are sure, froiti the character of the ground and fim 
the nature of the soil, that all its southern portion consists of coral reefs lying 
within one another, and connected by marshes which were once mud flas 
such as now connect the Keys with the peninsula. 

Suppose now that in imagination we cut off the peninsula from the Bse 
marked Everglades in our map; suppose, in short, that the peninsula v&e 
about half its present length. Thus curtailed, let us plant upon its southeii 
shore a number of the transparent delicate little bodies bom from corsk 
They settle here, attach themselves to the bottom, and begin to grow. H 
they belong to the Astraeans, Maeandrinas, or Porites, they will establish thos* 
selves at some distance from the shore, because they like deep water asd 
because the fresh influence of the sea, untainted by any deposit from the 
land, is most favorable to their growth. Once attached to the ground, tia 
lime deposit which I have described is formed in their base, spreadizi 
gradually into the upper part of the body; they begin to bud also, puttii^ 
out new individuals on every side, while at the same time these new intS* 
viduals, beside budding in their turn, constantly cast out into the wiW 
around them eggs which grow into young corals. The latter, as soon is 
they have attained a certain size, establish themselves as the first have done 
founding new and growing communities. Thus, hundreds of those large 
heads, making the foundation-stones of a coral reef or wall, are formed 
Gradually, very slowly,—^for it has been estimated, upon careful observatwns. 
that the increase of a coral reef in height is less than a foot in a century,—tbe 
wall rises from the bottom of the sea and approaches the surface. You may 
ask why it keeps always at about the same distance from the shore, runnini 
along parallel with it in a continuous line, instead of spreading over a broader, 
more irregular surface. For this reason: because a certain distance froffi 
the shore — far enough removed to prevent any land deposit from troubling 
the water, near enough to limit the depth to some twelve or fifteen fethoms — 
gives the most favorable conditions for the life of reef-builders; therdbre 
they naturally keep within these limits. Other corals may be found at mueb 
greater depth, while others again prefer shallower waters. For a reason ot 
the same kind, the sea-side of a coral wall is always steeper than its landward 
side. The corals grow best where exposed to the immediate influence d 
the fresh sea-water; they therefore increase more rapidly on the outer side 
of the reef, and in so doing they exclude those on the inner side fro® 
the same favorable circumstances, shutting them out from the strong¬ 
est action of the ocean, and enclosing a space where the deposits fro® 
the land easily collect, and where the reef-building corals do not grow as 
rapidly. 

Suppose, now, that our imaginary coral wall has grown up to the sea- 
level, — the Astraeans, Maeandrinas, and Porites having raised it to a certa® 
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height, and other h^ter kinds, which prefer shallower waters, then setting in 
above them, till finally, upon the summit, fans and branching corals complete 
the growth and bring it to the surface. But this is not alL A coral reef 
has a host of other creatures living upon it beside corals. We have seen 
that seaanfeniones, sea-urchins, star-fishes, shells, fishes, and a great variety 
of animals shelter themselves in its recesses, and make their home in all its 
nooks and corners. Among them are numbers of boring shells and worms. 
They work their way into it, piercing holes through and through the solid 
substance, so that kurge portions become loosened, are broken off by the 
force of the sea, tossed about in the water, shattered into fragments, and 
finally ground to powder. Thus, just as fdlen branches, decayed wood and 
leaves may accumulate upon the ground in a forest, the coral reef becomes 
embedded in a mass of loose material, the result of its own decay. 

Such loose materials, detached heads, broken bits of coral rock, coral 
sand, shells, etc., are thrown up by the force of the waves on any part of 
die coral wall which has reached the surface of the ocean. Gradually on * 
these spots a soil gathers and an island is formed. Such an island is .at first 
a mere cap of loose sand or very minute mud, restix^ insecurely on the top 
of the coral wall; it may even be swept away many times before it becomes 
stationary; but gradually it spreads, grows firmer, seeds fall upon it, drifted 
out from the shore or dropped by birds in their flight, vegetation springs up 
over its surface, and it is now an inhabitable island. Our reef having thus 
reached the sea level, and being in the course of transformation into islands, 
we should then have the southern extremity of Florida where the middle of 
the peninsula now is, with a row of islands lying outside of it, just as the 
Keys now lie outside its present southern shore. 

But how did those islands ever become connected-with the :main-landy so 
as to make them, as they now are, a part of the interior: of the peninsula ? 
Look at the present Keys: between them and the cpast of Florida stretches 
a level, muddy belt of ground called the Mud Flats. The space now occupied 
by those mud fiats was once open water; it has .filled up gradually with 
washings fi-om the shore and from the Keys themselves, with cpral sand, 
broken shells, fragments, and dibris of all sorts. This accumulation is 
greatly assisted by a curious plant called the mangrove, which grows in 
great quantities all about the Florida shore. Its seeds germinate upon the 
tree and form young shoots with little rootlets at one end. In that stage 
of growth they resemble a cigar in shape. They are. heaviest at the end 
where the rootlets are developed, and are dropped from the trees in numbers ; 
as the latter usually stand on the brink of the shore or upon islands, the 
young plants fdl into the water and float about there with the heavier end 
sunk below the surface. Thus fioating, they drift against any collection of 
mud or sand in their way, the rootlets attach themselves slightly, and 
the shoot begins to grow. As soon as the little plant has attained a cer¬ 
tain height it throws out air-roots, that is, roots which, instead of spreading 
underground, start from the branches and strike down into the soil from 
above. These roots are bo numerous that they presentiy form a network 
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around every such tree; and as the mangrove plantations sow themselves 
rapidly and become very extensive, their roots form a complete labyrinth, 
a close lattice or trellis as it were, in which all sorts of objects floating 
in the water about them are caught Thus they contribute to fill up the 
channels between the Keys and the main-land, and transform them grad¬ 
ually into marshy grounds. 

Unquestionably such a process as is now going on between the Florida 
Keys and the peninsula was completed, centuries ago, between that ancient 
row of islands which I have tried to describe and the main-land The whole 
coral wall gradually rose above the sea level, was converted to dry land, and 
was united to Florida by marshy grounds formed as the mud flats are form¬ 
ing now. To the south at a little distance a reef arose such as now exists 
outside the present row of Keys. In due time that also built itself up to 
the sea level, the channel dividing it from the main-land filled in with 
mud, was transformed to marshes uniting that reef to the first, and so on till 
we meet the present line of Keys and the reef now growing up to the south 
of them. The same process is still going on. The mud flats are increasing 
and consolidating by the addition of all the mud, sand, broken shells, coral 
Augments, etc., floating about between the coast and the islands; this will 
continue till they are raised to a level with them, and will finally connect the 
shore and the Ke3rs by a marshy belt of land.* Therwall, of which the islands 
are only such parts as have risen more rapidly than the rest, will complete 
its growth and reach the level of the sea for its whole length. The outer 
reefi now rising only in two or three points above the surfrce of the water, 
will gradually form islands here and there, as the inner one now does, and be¬ 
tween those islands and the inner ree^ which will then be the coast of Florida, 
mud flats will collect and fill the space. The outer reef will then gradually 
complete its growth, no longer remaining a series of islands, but becoming 
a long strip of land; the mud flats will unite it to the inner one, and then 
there will be solid ground from the present coast of Florida to the line where 
the outer coral reef now runs beneath the sea. 

This is no fanciful sketch. Seven such reefs and marshes have actually 
been discovered between the Shore Bluffe, themselves formed by an an¬ 
cient reef, and the central part of the peninsula. The Indian Hunting- 
ground, as it is called, lying within the Shore Bluffs, is nothing but an old 
channel, filled in by mud flats at first and then transformed to marshes. 
Just beyond it is a line of elevations, called Hummocks in Florida; this row 
of Hummocks is again only a reef of past times, with the former keys or 
islands on its summit rising a little above the general level of the reef. 
Long Key, marked in your map, is such an island of past times. Bejrond 
that is another low, marshy ground; and thus we may trace the successive 
reefs and mud flats one within another until we reach Lake Okeechobee, 

* From this line to the end of the paragraph, the account of the probable completion of the Keys 
and reef is taken from a little book written by me for children many years ago, called ** Actxa.*' In 
reading it over I do not see that I can make the explanation of this point clearer by any change of 
expression, and I therefore transcribe h literally. 
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lich is situated, as you will see by your school atlas, about half-way be- 
een the northern boundary of Florida and its southern shore. 

IF you do not think me too tiresome, I will give you, in connection with 
ese facts, a little sum in addition. As I have told you, a coral reef grows 
ss than a foot in height in a century. Probably it does not actually grow 
ore than half a foot in that time ; but let us call it a foot* The outer and 
>\icigest reef of Florida is about seventy feet high. Allowing that it has 
-own at the rate of a foot in a century, what must be its age ? Whoever 

ready at numbers answers. Seven thousand years. Counting the ancient 
reFs, and those still alive and growing outside its southern shore, we have 
rn such reefs in the southern half of Florida. If one alone has required 
2ven thousand years to build itself up to its present height, how many years 
lust we allow for the growth of the whole number? I think my class will 
ay with one voice. Seventy thousand years. But some of the more thoughtful 
nes will add, “ That is supposing they grew one after the other; and why 
bould not they all have been growing together ? ” If they had done so, the 
arlier ones would never have reached the level of the sea, as we know by 
heir height they must have done, because the later ones growing up in 
ront of them would have shut them out from the fresh influence of the 
cean, without which they cannot prosper. This shows us that the an¬ 
ient reefs did not grow at the same time, but in succession, just as the 
»resent outer Reef of Florida has followed the Keys in its formation, the 
:oral animals always establishing themselves on the slope of the preceding 
cef. 

We may therefore infer—for, as I have said, the rate of growth here as¬ 
signed to the reef is probably much greater than its actual increase — that it 
las taken nearly a hundred thousand years to build up the southern half of 
Florida. This sounds to you, no doubt, like an exaggeration, but when you 
enow a little of the history of the world — 1 do not mean the history of the 
men who live upon it, but of the world itself— you will cease to wonder at 
this estimate. You will And that all our measurements of time are too short 
for the slow processes by which the earth has been brought to its present 
state, by which its rocks have been hardened, its mountains uplifted, its 
river-beds and lake-basins furrowed out, its soil made fertile and ready for 
the harvest when men should come to sow and reap upon it The coral 
reefs of Florida are not the only ones in the United States. In the State of 
Iowa there is an ancient coral reef belonging to a time when an open gulf 
ran far up into the heart of the continent, before the Valley of the Missis¬ 
sippi existed, before our great West was born, before the Rocky Mountains 
lifted their summits above the ocean. 

One word, as we bid good-by to the coral reefs, of those circular isl¬ 
ands in the Pacific Ocean which excited the wonder and interest of navi¬ 
gators long before Darwin, the English naturalist, explained their structure. 

* For fear of wearying my young readers, I have not given here the observations on which this state¬ 
ment Is founded: but any one who cares to verify it may find them in “ Agassu*s Methods of Study " 
m the chapter on the Age of Coral Reefs. 
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The ocean bottom is not a fiat floor; it is an undulating surface, like that 
□f the dry land. It has lofty ranges of mountains and deep valleys and 
broad, level plateaus. Suppose that a mountain rises from the bottom of the 
sea without reaching the surface; its summit is perhaps eight or ten feth- 
oms below the sea level. Upon its slopes little coral animals, similar to 
those we have known on the Florida shore, settle, and form a ridge around 
its crest. (See Figure i.) Gradually the ridge rises into a wall, and, reaching 
the surface (see Figure 2), forms a circular island, enclosing a sheltered, quiet 
harbor ; for since the mountain-top around which the corals have grown does 
not reach the sea level, the centre of the island remains open water. By die 



same process which builds up dry land on the summit of the Florida reefs, 
a soil accumulates on the top of such a circular coral wall. Vegetation 
springs up upon it, and it is soon transformed into a green ring of land en¬ 
circling a quiet lake in mid-ocean. 

Such an island, or Athol as it is called, maybe produced by the subsidence 
of a mountain. If the sea bottom is not level, neither is it immovable in 
all its parts, and there is a tract beneath the Pacific Ocean which is known 
to be slowly sinking, just as in certain other regions the ocean floor is known 
to be slowly rising. Sui)pose corals to have established themselves around 
the slope of a mountain, the crest of which rises above the sea level and 
forms an island. If the mountain be subsiding more rapidly than the corals 
are growing, the island and the wall itself will be lost beneath the ocean. 
But if, on the contrary, the rate of increase in the wall is greater than that 
of subsidence in the island, the former will rise while the latter sinks, 
and by the time the wall has completed its growth the top of the moun¬ 
tain will have disappeared, leaving a space of open water in its place, en¬ 
closed within a ring of coral reef, in which there may be a break here and 
there, perhaps, at some spot where the prosperous growth of the corals has 
been checked. Sometimes, when there is no break, and the wall remains 
perfectly uninterrupted, the sheet of sea-water so enclosed may even be 
changed to fresh water by the rains poured into it. Such a water basin will 



Figure 3. 


remain salt, no doubt, in its lower part, 
and the fact that the rise and fall of 
the tides affect it shows that it is not 
completely cut off from communica¬ 
tion with the sea outside. But the 
salt-water, being heavier, remains at 
the bottom, while the lighter rain¬ 
water floats above, so that we may 


have a sheltered fresh-water lake in mid-ocean. 
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Here yiq will leave the corals. Should any of you care to know more about 
them, Darwin’s delightful volume on “ Coral Reefs,” from which the little 
sketch of the island in Figure 3 is taken, will be pleasant reading for you. You 
might learn a great deal also about the structure of coral animals from look¬ 
ing at the plates in Dana’s report of the United States Exploring Expedition, 
although the descriptions would perhaps be too difficult for you to understand. 
But the figures arc admirably drawn, and would interest and please you from 
their beauty, if for nothing else. 

Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 



D O you know that flowers, as well as people, live in femilies ? Come into 
the garden and I will show you how. Here is a red rose ; the beau¬ 
tiful bright-colored petals are the walls of the house, — built in a circle, you 
see ; next come the yellow stamens, standing also in a circle; these are the 
father of the household,—perhaps you would say the fathers, there are so 
many. They stand round the mother, who lives in the very middle, as if 
they were put there to protect and take care of her. And she is the straight 
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little pistil, standing in the midst of all The children are seeds, put away 
for the present in a green cradle at their mother’s feet, where they will sleep 
and grow, as babies should, until by and by they will aU have opportunities 
to come ogat and build for themselves fine rose-colored houses like that of 
their parents. 

It is in this way that most of the flowers live; some, it is true, quite dif¬ 
ferently ; for the beautiful scarlet maple blossoms, that open so early in the 
spring, have the fathers on one tree and the mothers on another; and they 
can only make flying visits to each other when a high wind chooses to give 
them a ride. 

The golden-rod and asters and some of their cousins have yet another 
way of living, and it is of this I must tell you to-day. 

You know the roadside asters, purple and white, that bloom so plenteously 
all through the early autumn ? Each flower is a circle of littie rays, spread¬ 
ing on every side; but if you should pull it to pieces to look for a family like 
that of the rose, you would be sadly confused about it; for the aster’s plan 
of living is very difierent from the rose’s. Each purple or white ray is a 
little home in itself, and these are all inhabited by maiden ladies, living 
each one alone in the one delicately colored room of her house. But in the 
middle of the aster you will find a dozen or more little flimilies, all packed 
away together; each one has its own small yellow house, each has the 
father, mother, and one child ; they all live here together on the flat circle 
which is called a disk; and round them are built the houses belonging to 
the maiden aunts, who watch and protect the whole. This is what we might 
call living in a community. People do so sometimes. Different families who 
like to be near each other will take a very large house and inhabit it togeth¬ 
er ; so that in one house there will be many fathers, mothers, and children, 
and very likely maiden aunts, and bachelor uncles besides. 

Do you understand, now, how the asters live in communities ? The golden- 
rod also lives in communities, but yet not exactly after the aster’s plan,—in 
smaller houses generally, and these of course contain fewer families; four 
or five of the maiden aunts live in yellow-walled rooms round the outside; 
and in the middle live fathers, mothers, and children, as they do in the 
asters; but here is the difierence: if the golden-rod has smaller houses, it 
has more of them together upon one stem. I have never counted them, but 
you can, now that they are in bloom, and tell me how many. 

And have you ever noticed how gracefully these great companies are ar¬ 
ranged ? For the golden-rods are like elm-trees in their forms; some grow 
in one single tall plume, bending over a littie at the top; some in a double 
or triple plume, so that the nodding heads may bend on each side; but 
the largest are like the great Etruscan elms, many branches rising gracefully 
from the main stem and curving over on every side, like those tall glass 
vases which, I dare say, you have all seen. 

Do not forget, when you are looking at these golden plumes, that each 
one, as it tosses in the wind, is rocking its hundreds of littie dwellings, with 
the Others, mothers, babies and all. 
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When 3rou go out for golden-rod and asters, you find also the great purple 
thistle, one of those cousins who has adopted the same plan of living. It is 
so prickly that I advise you not to attempt breaking it off; but only with 
your finger-tips push softly down into the purple tassel, and if the thistle is 
ripe, as I think it will be in these autumn days, you will feel a bed of softest 
down under the spreading purple top; a little gentle pushing will set the 
down all astir, and 1 can show you how the children are about to take leave 
of the home where they were born and brought up. Each seed-child has a 
downy wing with which it can fiy, and also cling, as you will see, if we set 
them loose and the wind blows them on to your woollen frock. They are 
hardy children, and not afraid of anything; they venture out into the world 
fearlessly, and presume to plant themselves and prepare to build wherever 
they choose, without regard to the rights of the farmer’s ploughed field or 
your mother’s nicely laid out garden. 

More of the community flowers are the immortelles, and in spring the dan¬ 
delions. Examine them, and tell me how they build their houses, and what 
sort of families they have ; how the children go away; when the house is 
broken up ; and what becomes of the fathers, mothers, and aunts. 

Author of “ Seven Little Sisters.'* 


AUTUMN DAYS. 

F ire l fire l upon the maple bough 
The red flames of the fix)stl 
Fire ! fire! by burning woodbine, see. 

The cottage roof is crossed! 

The hills are hid by smoky hazel 
Look ! how the roadside sumachs blaze ! 

And on the withered grass below 
The fidlen leaves like bonfires glow! 

Come, let us hasten to the woods 
Before the sight is lost; 

For few and brief the days when bum 
The red fires of the frost; 

When loud and rude the north-wind blows. 

The ruddy splendor quickly goes ; 

But now, hurrah 1 those days are here. 

The best and loveliest of the year! 

Marian Douglas. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

POUNDATION WORDS. 

I. 

Pleasant in summer when the earth is 
green, 

Charming in winter with a crystal sheen, 
Much cultivated, too, through all the year. 
And both to fireside and the public dear. 
IL 

Just one half of my whole, and two thirds 
good, 

So transposed is the other part, — so 
crude. 

So plain, — and yet all men must know. 
The good is better for its being so. 

CROSS WORDS. 

“ A bank whereon the time is fully lost. 
But which men cultivate at heavy cost. 


CHARADE. —No. 72. 

From out the Nile I rose a thing divine. 

And Egypt’s sons knelt praying at my 
shrine. 

Wingless and headless I, a fi^le thing, 

Give me but warmth, I soar, and soaring, 
sing. 

Small, light, elastic, coiled or flung at 
length. 

On the wild Pampas horsemen test my 
strength. 

In the clear stillness of the Southern night. 

My six fair stars shed down a steady light. 

I mark the hours of sorrow or of joy 

Rise with the whirlwind, cover and de¬ 
stroy. 

L’Etranger. 
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ALPHABETICAL PUZZLES. 

No. 73. 

What letter turns all round ? 

What letter would you drop from a gust 
of wind to give it shape ? 

What letter makes merchandise attentive ? 
What letter gives out a painful disease ? 
What letter ornaments repose ? 

What letter stains our fortune ? 

What letter will make an elevation of 
land shiver ? 

Angie. 


ENIGMA. —No. 74. 

I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 10, 13, 7, 14 is a vessel. 

My 3, 16, 18, 4 is a measure. 

My 17, 20, 15 is a boy’s nickname. 

My 19, 12, 8 is a boy’s nickname. 

My 21, 2, 5 is an animaL « 

My II, 6, I, 9 is the name of an Arctic 
explorer. 

My •ushoU is an old adage. 

Hautboy. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. —No. 75. 


Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 



Hitty Maginn. 


ANSWERS. 


53. Foundation words: — /?Avr, Ocean. 

Cross words: —IsaaCt VaeiBt 

EvAt ReatoN, 

54. Chimn^. 

55. Caius Valerius Catullus. 

56. Notwithstandine. ^ 

57. Argentine Repuolic. 

58. The search for Sir John Franklin. 

59. High tide on the coast of Lincolnshire. 

60. Cambridge (K aim bridge). 

61. Cashmere (Cash M ear). 

6a. Gibraltar (Jib R altar). 

63. Salem (Sail M). 

64. Rotterdam (R Otter Dam). 

65. Baripin. 

6& Indiana. 

67. Fontainebleau. 


68. Masters seldom believe in persuading, they 
usually rely on force; but the more fortu¬ 
nate use tact and prudence. [M (asters) 
(^I) (dumb-bell) (Eve) (inn) (purse wading) 
T (hay) (ewe)(shoe) (alley) (re) (lion) (fours); 
(butt) (tea) (he) (mower) (four ton) (eight) 
(ewes) (tack) t (and) P (rood) (ens)]. 

69. z. King, nn^ a. Cat. rat. 3. Clown, 
crown. 4. Fool, pool. 5. Boy, joy. 
6. Sinner, dinner.^ 7. Saint, paint. 

70. 1. Iodine (lo, dinel) a. Jonquil (John 
Quill). 3. Violin (Vile inn). 4. Woodcut 
(Would cut). 5. Proof-reader (Proof, 
reader 1} 

Pnztle in Letter Box. — 

** He that hath a house to put his head in. hath 
a good headpiece.'* 
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A CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself “Joseph 
Alfred Clarence Erastus Daaiel,** asks why the 
bad boy of the good story-books is always called 
“James.** He quotes Mr. Mark Twain, who, be 
says, commences one of his funny sketches some¬ 
thing like this: “ There was once a bad little boy, 
whose name was Jim, though, if you will notice 
it, bad little boys are usually called James, in your 
Sunday-school books. It was very curious, but it 
was nevertheless true, that this boy was called 
Jim.** 

He adds this verse, also, to show that “James’* 
is thought a worse boy than “ Tom ** or “ John **; 

“ Tom was a bad boy, and beat a poof cat, 

John put a stone in a blind man’s hat; 

JAMES was the boy who neglected his prayers, 
And they * ve all grown up ugly, and nobody cares.** 
To give his own words: — 

“ I want to know, Mr. Young Folks, why it is 
that those nice people who write treatises about 
’Tailor boys, and how they became Presidents,’ 
‘Bobbin boys, and how they became something- 
elses,* ‘Tanner boys, and how they got to be Gen¬ 
erals,* never ask themselves Romeo’s conundrum, 
— ‘ What *8 in a name ? ’ — but take it for granted 
that Joseph is a good boy, Alfred a studious boy, 
Clarence an amiable boy, Erastus a laborious boy, 
and Daniel a real clever, smart boy; while always, 
always, always, James is the worst possible boy 
that can by any possibility be imagined ? 

“ Why on earth were the ragamuffins who went 
about cutting off French gentlemen’s heads, in the 
Dark Ages, and during the Reign of Terror, hand¬ 
ed down to Time as the Jacquerie or Jameses t 
Why good English Tories swear a prayer or 
two wften they think of the Jacobins or Jameses t 
“ I want Mr. Young Folks to tell me the reason 
1 have asked for. 

“ I suppose he *11 be putting me off with some 
such nonsensical historical answer, as that the 
Jacquerie were so named because their password 
was ‘Jacques,* or that the Jacobins were the fol¬ 
lowers of Jacobus, or James; but I’m a very 


cross boy when I get put out I don’t want any 
iboling. I just want to know the REASON.** 

As Mr. Young Folks isn’t at home, we leave 
Joseph Alfred and So Forth’s question to be set¬ 
tled by the Jameses themselves, who can doubtless 
send us a long roll of honorable names. We have 
heard many a “Charlie ’* charge his misfortunes 
to his name ; perhaps the Neds and Jacks do the 
same thing. our names grew up with us, or 
were given us when we are grown up, as boys used 
to have their “ freedom suits ** given them, there 
might be something in it. 

We have been greatly amused by “ Alice’s Ad¬ 
ventures in Wonder-Land,** — a reprint, by Lee 
and Shepard, of an English story. Alice’s queer 
dream is sometimes painfully grotesque; yet the 
state of things it describes is a reality to many 
persons. For Alice only finds herself always too 
large or too small for the place che is in. 

One of our contributors — we do not know 
whether she is willing to have her name made 
public or not—has written a pleasant story-book 
of New England and Southern Life, which is just 
published by G. W. Carleton, of New York. 
“ Sibyl Huntington ** describes the life of a young 
Vermont girl, and her struggles to obtain an edu¬ 
cation, in a way which many a school-girl of to-day 
will recognize as truthful, from her own experience. 
If anybody has a great deal of curiosity to know 
the author, turn over the back volumes of “ Our 
Young Folks,’* and see who wrote the pathetic 
poem called “ Margery Grey.** 

Teachers and scholars will be pleased with a 
nice little “ Hand-book of Map-Drawing,’* pub¬ 
lished by E. H. Butler & Ca, Philadelphia. The 
maps are accompanied by a few general questions, 
and a brief Descriptive Lesson of the United 
States. 

“Our Own Birds’* is the title of a small book 
issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila., whidi 
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w31 be osefii] to young readers who are interested 
in the birds that fly or sing around them. We 
hare so few good books upon ornithology, so few 
that come within the means and the comifrehen- 
aion of ordinary boys and girls, that every new ef¬ 
fort in this direction is to be welcomed. There is 
much interesting description and anecdote in this 
little volume. 


speciinenssentusby ‘*Hitty*' 
the first we ever saw. Guess 


sle. Here are Some 
last spring; certainly 
them, young folks. 

PosUive. 

A folsehood. 

A beverage. 

A kind of wood. 

A disagreeable noise. 


Comparative. 

A musical instrument. 
A beverage. 

A pugilist. 

A meaL 


Fo« the sadce of many mothers whose little ones 
have been won firom their arms by the angels, we 
make room in the Letter Box ** for one bereaved 
mother’s tender little poem about 

CHILDREN. 

SiKCS gentle little Alice died. 

Children to me are glorified. 

Last yur, as in my arms she lay, 

I watched her fiuling day by day, — 

Her foce grew thin, and pale, and foir, 

And when at last her golden hair 
Was parted on her brow of snow, 

And I was forced to let her go, 

I thought my heart would break in twain. 

But for the children that remain. 

My darling sleeps through weary years; 

Why should I wake her with my tears? 

So reasons cold Philosophy. 

But in the grave does Alice lie? 

Thus questions my fond heart in vain. 

From death the secret to obtain. 

Children to me are a delight, 

As are the blessed stars at night, 

As buds in spring-time, flowers in June, 

As running water *neath the moon. 

As waves of ocean ’gainst the shore, 

When the tired boatman rests his oar, — 

With lovely forms and artless grace. 

With beaming eyes and rosy foce, 

Brimming with laughter, fun, and glee. 

Or hushed in childish sympathy. 

With raven tresses, golden curls, 

God bless our little boys and girls I 

A.S. T. 

M. M. B. and others. ~ We have made no offer 
of prizes for puzzles since hut January. By refer¬ 
ring to the June number, you will see that these 
prizes were all awarded, and the piuzles printed in 
the same number. We do not pay for enigmas or 
other puzzles, except when we have made some 
special offer for prizes. 

*• Hitty Maginn,** who was one of the winners 
last June, has an illustrated adjective rebtis in 
the present number, — a new form of puzzle to 
us. In it the three degrees of comparison are 
given. We are inclined to think that this author 
originated the Positive and Comparative puz- 


Pbintbh. —The real names of those who win 
the prizes for Composition will be published* 

Wb shall at once set ourselves about examining 
the October fruit which the boys and girls have 
sent us. A large drawer-full of it is awaiting our 
leisure. Of course we do not expect these pro¬ 
ductions to be as ripe and perfect as if they grew 
on drain-trees twenty or thirty years old. But 
we look for some very nice compositions, never¬ 
theless. 

Allib V. recommends Bayard Taylor’s ** £1 
Dorado ” to some one who inquired in the Letter 
Box fot a “nice, instructive book about Califor¬ 
nia.” 

Lamp-Post says that the “Novelty” printing- 
press is the best for boys. It is made by R. O. 
Woods, 351 Federal Street, Boston. Another 
subscriber recommends one made by the “ Lowe 
Press Company,” Boston. 

Annib E. S. adcs, “ Who introduced the game 
of croquet into this country ? and how is * Silver 
Chimes ’ played ? ” 

A. C. has a question for croquet players: — 

**The other night while playing croquet we had 
a dispute about a rule. The rule was * No ball 
could hit a ball twice before going through a 
widcet* 

“The way it was is this: I knocked for a ball 
and hit it and croqueted it up by the wicket I was 
aiming for; then I knocked for my wicket, and 
hit that same ball as I went through. Am I dead 
for that time, or can I go ahead? ” A. C 

“OoR Letter Box” unlocks itself cheerfully 
to receive this pretty sketch of 

BABY NELL 

Baby Nell is a queer little thing. She is three 
years old, yet we call her Baby Nell because she 
is the youngest, and the pet of the family. Every¬ 
body loves her, she is so cunning in all she does 
and says. You would laugh to see her toddling 
over the way, and hear one of her queer speeches, 
for you must know that Baby Nell is a Quaker, 
and quotes her “ thee,” and ** thou,” as correctly as 
Giandma Chesley herself Now Baby Nell thinks 
a great deal of Grandma Chesley, who tells her how 
many poor people she has visited, how many tracts 
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Our Letter Box. 


[October, 


she has g^ven away, etc., etc.: and Baby Nell lis* 
tens very quietly, for she well knows that a hand¬ 
ful of candy, or a bunch of raisins, wiU reward her 
patient listening. 

One day. Grandma Chesley visited a nie^ who 
had recently received a tiny baby. Of course the 
baby was described for the benefit of Baby Nell. 
Its cunning little feet and hands, its blinking eyes, 
and red fiice, were talked over and over, until 
Baby Nell ausured herself it sras a real live baby, 
when she demurely asked, ** Grandma^ thee 
give it any tracts f ’* 

Hearing that a certain Elder had been moved to 
preach, she soon after began a long talk to her 
kitten. When reproved for making so much noise, 
she quickly replied, “I feel peach, and I must 
peach.** An aunt dying, whom she loved dearly, 
she wept bitterly because she must be buried in the 
cold dark ground. She was told that auntie was 
not here, but had gone to heaven. Soon aAer- 
wards, she was found in the attic, alone, gazing 
from the window. When asked what she was 
doing, she replied, ** Looking to see auntie go up 
to heaven, but I guess she's got there, for 1 don’t 
see anything of her.** 

In berry time Grandma took Baby Nell to ^sit 
a lady, whose berry-cakes are the vronder of all 
little folks. The lady was very ^ad to see the 
little girl, and her sweetest berries and nicest cream 
wkre used in her preparations for tea. Baby Nell 
did ample justice to the good things provided, and 
soon wished to repeat her visit 


“ Mrs. E. is a nice lady, and thee should see her 
often,’* was the oft-repeated plea for another visit. 
As Grrndma and the lady Were intimate, little 
Nell’s wuh was soon gratified, and she was again 
seated at the lady*s tea-table. But instead of 
berry cake, there was plain bread, instead of sa> 
gared fink, a plate of sweet butter. Baby Nell's 
appetite was very poor, however, and she went 
home almost supperless. 

** Wouldst thou like to visit the nice lady again, 
Nellie, dear ? ** asked Grandma, soon after. 

“She’s a nice lady enough, Grandma, but I 
gness thee had better wait nniU berry time'^ was 
the quiet reply. 

One thing Baby Nell likes very much, —to bear 
stories from “ Our Young Folks.** We told her 
about Kitty, and her gold pieces, and the foiry 
who showed her how to spend them, and bow 
happy Kitty was after q)endmg her money for the 
good of others. 

Now Baby Nell has a pretty, round box, in 
which she puts all the money Grandma and others 
give her. From this little store she has been 
taught to give a jneoe whenever an object of diarity 
presents itself 

When the poor woman needed medicine for her 
sick child. Baby Nell went for her box, but in¬ 
stead of one, three pieces were selected. 

** Why give more than one?** asked Grandma. 

** Because, Grandma, the more I give, the hap¬ 
pier I shall be, and I want to be three pieces hap¬ 
py, like Kitty. Lxzzib L. W. 


Eva L. W. sent os the right answer to the Shakespeare rebus in the September number the day 
after publication. Who will be as prompt in finding the answer to this? It is in the first Act of Hamlet 
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NEW JUVENILES FOR FALL OF 1869. 

T.igR AHB SHEPABD, Pablishdn, 148 Wadungton Street, Boston. 


xx:w BOOKS BT OLITEB OPTIC. 

I>OWN THE RHINE ; or, Young America 
in Ciermany. Completing the First Series of these 
Inoom parable books for youth entitled ** YOUNQ 
AMK&ICA ABROAD.” 1 voL ISmo. lUus- 
trated. 8160. 

The set oompriies, in neat box: — 

1. Outward Bound. 4. Dikes and Ditches. 

2 . Shamrock uid Thistle. 5. Palace and Cottage. 

B. Red Cross. 6 . Doim the Rhine. 

ITEW SERIES BT OBITER OPTIC. 

TBrotiRli by BayllKht | or. The Young Bn- 
gioeer of the Lake Shora Railroad. 


gioeer of the Lake Shora Railroad. 

Blgrlitnlns EzpxwM; or, The Biral Acad¬ 
emies. 

On Time; or. The Young Captain of the Ucayga 
Steamer. 

Snrltcli Off; or, The War of the Students. 

Above, in neat box, comprising four volumes of 
The LAKE SHORE SERIES. 10mo. Cloth. 11- 
lustrat^i. Per volume, % 1.25. 

A NEW DOTTY DIMPBE. 

Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. By Sophib Uat. 
1 vol. 24mo. Illustrated. 75 cts. 

The set comprises, in neat box, price per set, 
8 4.50: — 

1. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother’s. 

2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

3. Dotty Dimple Out West. 

4 . Dotty Dimple at School. 

6. Dotty Dimple at Play. 

6. Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 

NEW EBM ISBAND BOOK. 

The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By 
Rkv. Eujah Ksllooq. 1 voL 16mo. Illustrated. 
81.25. 

A NEW HEBPING HAND. 

The Blttle Maid of Oxbow. By Mat 
MahsiuuxO. lOmo. Illustrated. 81.00. 

The above completes the series, comprising, in a 
neat box, price per set, 86.00, THE HELPINQ- 
HAND SERIES: — 

1. Climbing the Rope. 

2. Billy Grimes’s Favorite. 

3. The Cruise of the Daahawsy. 

4. The Little Spaniard. 

5. Salt-Water Dick. 

0. The Little Maid of Oxbow. 

new EDITION OF A CHARMING 
BOOK. 

Alice’s Adventures In Wonder-Band. 

By Lbwis Cakkull. 12mo. Tinted paper. 42 11- 
lustraUons. Pa!l gilt. 8150. 

The most elegant Juvenile published. 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS. 

How Charley Roberts became a Man* 
By Mias Louisi M. Thubstok. 16mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 81.00. 

How Eva Roberts gained her Educa¬ 
tion. By Miss Lonss M. Tucrstox. lOmo. 
Ulustrated. 81 00 . 

Home In the West. By Miss Louise M. 
Thurstux. lOmo. Ulustrated. 8100. 

The above, in a neat box, and called CHARLEY 
ROBERTS SERIES. Svols. Price, per set, 8 3.00. 

A NEW WESTERN SERIES. 

The Cabin In the Prairie* By Rev. 

Charles U. Pbarsox. 16mu. Illustrated. 81-25. 
Planting the Wilderness. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Ulustrated. 81.25. 

The above, with the two following books. 
Twelve Nights In the H miters* 
Camp. By Riv. W. Barrows. 16mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 81.25. 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk across South 
America. By Nathaxirl U. Bishop. 16mo. 
Illustrated. 81-50. 

Comprise the first Four volumes of THE FRON¬ 
TIER SERIES. In neat box. Price, per set, 8 5.25. 

NEW PROVERB BOOKS. 

A Wrong Confessed Is Half Redressed. 

By Miss M. E. Bmadlt and Miss Kate J. Nsklt. 
Actions speak Bonder than Words. 
By the same authors. 

One Good Turn deserves Another. By 
the same authors. 

The above complete THE PROVERB SERIES. 
The set comprises, in neat box, price, per set, 86.00: 

1. Birds of a Feather. 

2. Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds, 

3. Handsome is that Handsome does. 

4. A Wrong Confessed is Half Retiressed. 

6 . Actions speak Louder than Words. 

6 . One Good Turn deserves Another. 

TWO NEW ROSA ABBOTT BOOKS. 
The Young Detective; or, Which Won? 

16mo. Illustrated. 81.00. 

The Plnka and Blues; or, The Orphan Asy¬ 
lum. 16mo. Illustrated. 81.00. 

Completing the series of ROSA ABBOTT 
STORIES. 

1. Jack of all Trades. 4. Upside Down. 

2. Alexis the Runaway. 5. The Young Detective. 

3. Tommy Hickup. 6 . The Pinks and Blues. 

In neat box, price, per set, 8 6.00. 

OUR BOYS AND GIRBS* 
Brake Up; or. The Young Peacemakers. By 
Oliver Optic, commences in No. 144 (October 1) 
of 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 

OUR BOYS AND GIRBS. 

The only Juvenile Magazine published once a 
week. Price, 82 50 per year ; 8 1.26 six months*, 
6 cents single. This presents a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity to subscribe. 


ISP* Complete Catalogues of LEE AND SHEPARD’S Publications sent to any address, and any 
■volume sent, post-paid, on receipt <rf price. O I 

LEE Ain) SHEFAIJ). Publishers, 149^1xrasliingtoii Street, Boston. 
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SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 



MANUFACTURED BY 

HENR7 SEYMOUR & CO., 

Beekman St., New York. 

New and elegant in design, of superior material 
and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
cannot poiutibly work loose- Every pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
For Ladles’ Shears {ordinarii size) $1.00 
Family Shears {larger kantlUs) $1.50 


HAVE YOU A HOUSE TO PAINT? 

MASURT & WHITON’S 

Beliable Beady-Hade Ck>lors, 

are the very best paints you can procure. Samples 
with directions sent firee on application. 

MASURY & WHITON, 

Globe White Lead and Color Works, 

No. Ill FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
FSTABLISHED 1835. 

Hints on. Houee-Painting. Cloth . . 40 cts. 

Hovt Shall toe Paint ? ” Cloth ... 81.50. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


T he ESTY cottage organ is the 

best and cheapest. Contains the latest im¬ 
provements, roz Humana and Fox Jubilante. J. 
ESTKY k CO., Sole Manuf Yi, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


GOLD INK. 

TIolet and Fancy Colored Inks. Over 
one dozen of the most brilliant and delicate shades. 
These Inks fiow freely from the pen and are un¬ 
equalled for private correspondence. They can be 
used as paint, with a brush, and for Coloring 
Fhotog^raphs or Pictures are unrival le<r 
Sent free for 50 cents. Great inducements to Agents. 
Send stamp for circular. ROBERTS k CO., P. 0. 
Box 3980, New York._ 


E mployment that pays. For particulars, 
address S. M. Spknckr k Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


$9 a Ray for aU. Address A. J. Fcllam, N. Y. 


P ARLOR STEAM ENGINE — Made en¬ 
tirely of Metal, Boiler and Furnace complete j 
will work for hours if supplied with water, kc. *, 
free from danger , a child can work them. Sent 
free, with instructions, fur 8 1.25. Address 

G. BL.^CKIE k 00., 746 Broadway, New York. 


P ARLOR $T£AIV1 BNOllVE. Made 
hiNTlKELY OF METAL ; Boiler and Fur¬ 
nace complete j will work fur hours if supplied 
with water, etc. •, free from danger; a child can 
work It. Sent firee, with instructions, for 81.00; 
three for 8 2.50. WALTER HOLT, 

_ 1 02 Nassau Street, New Yoilt. 

ri^HE MAGIC COMB will change any col- 
X ored hair or beard to a permanent Black or 
Brown. One Comb sent by mail for 81. For sale 
by Merchants and Druggists generally. Address 
MAGIC comb CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THK N'KW I 

Family Sewing Machine! 

Bowery. EMPIRE Bowery* 

The extraordinary success of 
their new and improved manu¬ 
facturing Machines for light or 
heavy work, has induced the | 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINB I 
CO. to manufacture a ii«w 
Family Machineofthe 
same style and construction, with 
additional ornamentation, mak¬ 
ing it equal in beauty and finish with other Family 
Machines, whereas in usefulness it far outstrips all 
competitors. The price of this now acknowledged 
necessary article comes within reach of every class, 
and the company is prepared to offer the most lib¬ 
eral inducements to buyers, dealers, and agents. | 
Apply for circulars and samples to £. S. M. COM- | 
PANY, 294 Bowery, Now York. 

Good Boys like Excellence better tlum | 
Sham—Inquire Conoeming 

RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Fou-glikeepsie, N*. Y. 

A wide-awake, thorough-going School for Boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 

OTIS BISBEE, A. H., Principal and PropV. 


Use B* A* Fahnestock^s Yermifoge* 


Agents! Read This I 

W E will pay Agents a, Salary of 930 

per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission to sell our new and wonderful inven¬ 
tions. Address M. WAGNER k CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., | 


Advertising Agents, ; 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


SBIVn FOB OVB 34 •PAGE 

CIRCULAR^ which contains: A list of over 
One Thousand Newspapers (the best ADVZRTisiEa 
Mbdiuxs), and price cards showing advertising 
rates, and much valuable informaGon on the sub¬ 
ject of advertising, free for 3-cent stamp. 
Address 

GEO. P. ROWELL A CO., 

Advertising Agents, 

40 ParkbRow, New York. 
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HALLET, DAVIS. & CO^ 

Warerooms, . . 272 Washington Street, Boston. 


A> T£IX—Agrentg—$75 to $*200 

per month, everywhere, male end female, 
tointnxlucc the Uknuink Imi'Kovkd Com¬ 
mon Sensk Family Sewixo Maciiixe. 
This Machine will ■titch, hem. fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a 
moat surierior manner. Price onlv # IS. 
Fully wurranted for five years. We w-ill pay 
for any machine that will sew n 
■tronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 
seam than oura. It mokes the Elastic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled opart with- 
. ^ MW. tearinc it. We pay Agents from $75 

to per month andcxiienses, or a commission from 
»>«ount can be made. Addnss 
& CO., PITT.SBURG. PA.; BOSTON, 
M.\as. or ST. LOUIS. .MO. 

CAUTION. — Do not be imposed upon by other par¬ 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the some name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and reolly practical cheap machine manufactured. 

I>IIY Ul»! CATARRH! ~ 

W HY will you suffer with this loathsome dis¬ 
ease when a never-failing n medy is at hand ? 
Dr. Veadsxvorth'fi Dry Up has cured thousands of 
cases of Catarrh, and numberless Colds in the 
head. Do not hesitate a moment but procure the 
remedy at onoc and be cured. Price, -S1 jK'r Inittle. 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of sUimj) 
to pay postage. II. II. BURKINOTON, Projirietor, 
Providence, K. I., also for sale by E. P. Dwyer A; Co., 
Chicago,^!.; Strong & Armstono, Cleveland, 0. 

f|>lIK CLIMAX KNITTER*: Thi8i8,with- 
1 out question, the iK'st family knitting-mnehine 
ever invented. It is small, light, neat, simple of cm- 
struction, durable, works very rapidly, ha.i but one 
needle, makes the old-fasldiined knitting-needle stitch 
(and two others), with light or heavy, single or dou¬ 
bleyarn, sctji up andfinUhrs its own loork^ and neeils 
no Weights. It knits close or loose textures, hollow 
or flat web, large or small fabrics, —anything that 
can be knit by hand, and in a much better manner. 
A child can readily operate It, and can learn to do so 
much sooner than to knit with ordinary needles. 
There is nothing to lie done but to thread a neeiile 
and turn a crunk, until the heel is reached, which is 
formed to perfection, with little trouble and no sew¬ 
ing ; the same is the case with the toe. The price of 
this knitter is but S 25, which places it within the 
reach of every family. It is destined to be very pop¬ 
ular, and we can offer agents, giMieral and special, 
exceedingly libenil terms f >r eng aging in its sale. 
Send for circulars. Address ESSICK KNITTI.NG 
MACHINE CO., S. W. cor. 11th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREAT & UNEQUALLED 1.11 PROVE5IENT 

IN TUE MANUFACTTRE OP 

PIANOS. 


HALLST, DAVIS, & CO, 

MAXUFACTUUKRS OF 

GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS, 

ALSO, TIIF. NEW 

“Orchestral Grand” Piano, 

Of novel shape and elegant construction, and far su¬ 
perior in power to any grand piano yet pnxiuced, 
having in the short period in which it has been be¬ 
fore the public received the unqualified indorsement 
of the highest professional authorities fur its mar¬ 
vellous piwer and extraordinary richness of tone. 

“ The Orclie.stral Grand ” is the matured 
result of many years of study and practical expe¬ 
rience in piano manufacture, and is now offered to 
the musical public with great satisfactiou and con¬ 
fidence as an instrument having no superior in the 
Old or the New World. The tuirty’-fivk premiums 
awarded by various fairs to 

HALiLET, 1>AVI$, & CO., 
for the excellence of their Pianos over large num¬ 
bers of competitors, is a sufficient guaranty of the 
general character of the instruments produced by 
our house. We have in our Factory every con¬ 
venience which new and modern machinery can 
give. We purchase our stock at tlie lowrst cash 
prices, and employ first-cla.s.s workmen. We 
PEBSONALLT sup-rintend our business, and are con¬ 
stantly striving for perfection, and to make a bettkr 
Piano than any other first-class maker in the coun¬ 
try, and will sell it lower. Every Piano is fully 
warranteil for five years Call and see our Pianos, 
or senil for a Catalogue. Secoud-haud Piauos 
takeu in exchange. 


Attention is called to the following entirely un¬ 
solicited indorsement of our new and unequalled 
ORCIIE.HTRAL. ORAXD. 

National Pe.ace Jitbilee Association, 
Boston, .May 31, 1869. 

Dear gm«, — I take great pleasure in advising 
you ofiBcially that at a mteting of th • Executive 
Committee of this .Association, holden on Saturday 
evening. It was, on motion of Mr. E. D. Jordan, 
unanimously voted. 

That if any Pianos are to be used in the perform¬ 
ances at the Coliseum, they shall be the Grand Or¬ 
chestral Pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis, k Co. 

I remain, gentlemen. 

Respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

„ HENRY G. P.XRKER, Sec’y. 

Messrs. Hallet, Davls, & Oo., Boston. 


\ \ r A .X T K O — A G E N T 8 — To sel I the 
AiTlRRICAX K.XITTIXC;! iTlA- 

C K. Price, -1? 25. Tlie simplest, cheapest, 
and best Knitting Machine ever inventeil. M ill 
knit 20.000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce- 
ment.s to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITflXa 
MACHINE CO., Bost on, Mass., or St. I/iuis, Mo. 








































NEW JUVENILES 

PUBLISHED BY 

HENEY A. YOUNG & CO. 


GXI»SY 8ERLE8. By E. Stuart Phrlps. 4 
voIb. 16mo. Price, 8 5.00. 

TINY’S ILBRARY. By E. Stuart Phklps. 
4 vols. 18nio. Price, 83.00. 


GOOI> JIEASURE. A Story for Boys. 1 toI. 
Idmo. Price, 81.50. 


MR. PENDLETON’S CUP. A Story for Boys. 
By QlakcbQaylokd. 1vol. lOmo. Price, 81.25. 


LITTLE PEANUT MERCHANT. A Tem¬ 
perance Story. 1vol. 16mo. Price, 81.25. 


MISS PATIENCE HATHAWAY. By 
Glamcr Qaylurd. 1 vol. 16mo. Price, 81.60. 


MOLLY’S BIBLE. By Mart Dwinell Ghblus- 
1 vol. lOmo. Price, 81.50. 


LINDENDAXE STORIES. By Lawrenob 
Lancbwood, Author of **Glea Morris Stories.” 
6 vols. 16mo. Price, 8 5.00. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 

Comtiill, Boston. 


READY IN OCTOBER: 

THE TROTTY BOOK. 

By E. STUART PHELPS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE OATES AJAR.” 

Beautifully Illustrated. 

Bliss Phelps has written a book that deserves to be 
as popular with children as her remarkable book, 
** The Gates Ajar,” is with people of mature years. 
It consists of a collection of stories in which the in 
lerest of the incidents is only equalled by the charm 
of the style. “ Trotty ” is destined to be a favorite 
with many thousands of boys and girls. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, k CO., Publishers. 



Boy the NOVELTY WRINGER, or at least 
take it on trial with any or all others, and keep the 
Best. For sale everywhere, N. B. PHELPS 
& CO., Gen. Ag’ta, i? Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


Household Library of FictioiL 

Cnifonn, Compact, Ilandsome, Cheap. 

The signal fisvor with which the Household Edi¬ 
tion of Keadr’s and Tqackebay’s Novels have been 
received has induced Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
to bring out in the same tasteful and inexpensive 
style the works of other leading English Novelists. 
They are now issuing 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 

This edition is published under special arrange¬ 
ment with the author, as shown by the following 
letter. 

To Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co.: 

Dear Sirs, <—Your intimation that my friends in 
America would welcome a new uniform edition of 
my novels with the latest corrections, is very gratify¬ 
ing to me. Some of the most intelligent and gener¬ 
ous sympathy I have received has come to me from 
your side of the Atlantic, and has given me a belief 
in my public there which is a precious source of 
encouragement. I have also good reasons, not prob¬ 
ably peculiar to myself among the English authors 
whose works you have reproduced, for especially 
wishing my books to appear under the auspices of 
your firm ; and I therefore gladly authorize you to 
publish the proposed edition, leaving the form and 
price to your more experienced judgment. 

1 remain, Dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

London, Blay 20,1869. 


mss thaceerat’s writinqs. 

For the first time the writings of this popular au¬ 
thor will be collected in a uniform edition in the 
“ Household ” style. This edition will include “ The 
Story of Elizabeth,” “The Village on the Cliff,” 
“ Five Old Friends,” “ From an Island,” and vari¬ 
ous other stories and miscellanies from different 
English periodicals. The edition is published with 
the author’s sanction and inder the authority of the 
accompanying letter. 

London, 16 Onslow Gardens, May 27, 1869. 
BIzrsrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co.: 

It is my wish that your firm should republish my 
stories in a collected edition to which the writer is 
glad to give her authoriioition. 

This is not the first time that I have to thank you 
for thinking of our interests in America. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY. 

THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES. 

Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co. have determined to 
add to the Household Edition of Thackeray’s Novels, 
his remarkable miscellaneous writings, thus bring¬ 
ing together for the first time the complete works of 
Thackeray in an inexpensive, handsome, and nniform 
edition. It is the intention of the present publishers 
to include in their Household Edition his complete 
writings so far as they are known. 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & GO., Pablishers, 

BOSTON. 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S 
BALSAM. 

For the Cure of all Bowel Complaints. 

COIPODNDED OP PURE EITRiCTS OF VEGETABLES. 

It produces Immediate relief, and is a perfectly safe remedy for Cholera Morbus, D y sent er y, and Dlurfair^ 
It is warranted to core Chronic Diarrhoea, of howe^r long standing, in a »k&rt tisie, and ail Pains tu ’ 
Stomach and Bowels almost Instantly. If the directfons for taking the medicine, and those fek narstr^ 
(which alone are worth more Oian the coet of the whole), are strictly followed, it will seldom, if efSe, foil > 
euro Cholera Morbus and Asiatic Cholera, eren in the coUapee stage, after the pulse cannot bb feltiad t ■ 
patient seemingly entirely senseless. 

Doctor Setli Arnold’s Balaam has been manufactured and used for the last twenty^^^^-- 
with steadily increasing reputation, and accumulating erldenoes of its great ralue and eiBcacy, and 

Now stands unriTalled for the cure of Bowel Complaints: 

THE BALSAM IS VEGETABLE, 

AND ENTIRELY HARMLESS TO CHILDREN AS WELL AS ADCLTV 


The annexed Testimonial (one of a thousand) will be duly accredited by all persons: — 

From tk$ Rev. J^erson HasedU, wko hoe been, sixteen fears Presiding’ Elder ef the M. E. Cftwrek, at prtfr'v 
of the fPoreesteTf JIfass.f District. 

Sbxxwsburt, March T, 1366^ 

Massas. Oilvan Bbotskrs, —I hear with great gratification that you intend to adrertise that ceryt^'J* 
able remedy, known as Dr. Seth Arnold’s Balsam. I am sure it is not generally known to the pubi 
Not a tithe is used compared with what 1 think would he, were it known. 

It is now some twelve years since I very reluctantly purchased the first vial. I have never but ooee 
without it since. I have recommended it to very many, and have known but two or three Instaoew ^ 
fulure. I think it is a purely eeientife remedy. I hope, gentlemen, you will be able to supply ovetj teii' 
and individual in our land, for I think as a remedy for bowel troublee it has no equal. J can, therefore, 
great confidence, recommend it to all. Yours, very truly, 

JEPFEBSON HASCALL 

In a letter, March, 1860, Mr. Ilascall says: “ I have lost three children by bowel disoisee, and should 
lost all, for anght I can see, had it not been for your Balsam. Can you not fill the world with the koovM;' 
of this remedy some way 7 for you can speak with more assurance in regard to results than any other n- = 
in the world. I do not know how you got the knowledge of this remedy, but I am quite sure no etttuxmt*b 
cine can surpass, or equal it. Thousands die every year who would live if they could only get it.” 


THIS INVALUABLE CURE FOR SUMMER DISEASDS 

MAY BE HAD OP 


First-Class Brug§^sts everywhere. 
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W ith the next tiumbcr Tom Bailey disappears from the pages of this magazine^ much 
to the regret, we trust, of those boys and girls who have become pretty well acquainted 
with the young gentleman during the past eleven months. For those readers w'ho may 
wish to meet him again Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co. have issued The Story of a 
Bad Boy in one neat volume, printed from large, clear type, and adorned with nine new 
illustrations in addition to the numerous wood-cuts that have already appeared in “ Our 
Young Folks.” 

The author of “Life in the Iron Mills” and Mrs. (Mulock) Craik will both have 
stories in the December number. Mrs. Helen C. Weeks will relate “ How Burton carried 
the Baby,” — a tale of the Indian troubles out West Rev. E. E. Hale will contribute one 
of his excellent papers. Mr. Trowbridge will continue the subject of “ Ship-Building,” and 
“Major Traverse” will tell “How Battles are Fought.” There will be a “Christmas 
Carol ” and a funny story about “ Buckw'heat Cakes,” and several interesting articles 
besides. Altogether, the December number will be a capital one. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Every letter on business relating to “Our Young Folks ’’ should have the name of the State as 
well as the Post-Office from which it comes. 

Persons ordering a change in direction of magazines should always give both the old and the nrto address 
IN full. And notice of the desired change should be given before the 5tli of any month, in order that 
magazines for the following month may bear the proper direction. 

TERMS. — The price of Our Young Folks is $ 2.00 per year. No club terms. An extra copy grads 
for every five subscriptions. Our Young Folks and Atlantic Monthly, $ 5,00 per year. 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Publishers, 

124 Tremont Street^ Boston. 
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THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER XX. 

TO BE THE GRANDSON OP MY GRANDFATHER. 


r was not possible for a boy of my tempera¬ 
ment to be a blighted being longer than three 
consecutive weeks. 

1 was gradually emerging from my self-im¬ 
posed cloud when events transpired that 
greatly assisted in restoring me to a more 
natural frame of mind. I awoke from an int- 
aginary trouble to face a real one. 

I suppose you don’t know what a financial 
crisis is ? I will give you an illustration. You 
are deeply in debt — say to the amount of a 
quarter of a dollar — to the little knickknack 
shop round the corner, where they sell picture- 
papers, spruce-gum, needles, and Malaga rai¬ 
sins. A boy owes you a quarter of a dollar, 
which he promises to pay at a certain time. 
You are depending on this quarter ta settle 
accounts with the small shop-keeper. The 
time arrives — and the quarter does n’t. That 
’s a financial crisis, in one sense, — in twenty- 
five senses, if I may say so. 

When this same thing happens, on a grander 
scale, in the mercantile world, it produces what is called a panic. One 
man’s inability to pay his debts ruins another man, who, in turn, ruins some 
one else, and so on, until failure after failure makes even the richest capital- 


IN WHICH I PROVE BIYSELF 
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ist tremble* Public coafidence is suspended, and the smaller fiy of mer¬ 
chants are knocked over like tenpins. 

These commercial panics occur periodically, after the fashion of comets 
and earthquakes and other disagreeable things. Such a panic took place in 
New Orleans in the year 18 —^ and my father’s banking-house went to pieces 
in the crash. 

Of a comparatively large fortune, nothing remained after paying his debts 
excepting a few thousand dollars, with which he proposed to return North 
and embark in some less hazardous enterprise. In the mean time it was 
necessary for him to stay in New Orleans to wind up the business. 

My grandfather was in some way involved in this failure, and lost, I fancy, 
a considerable sum of money; but he never talked much on the subject. 
He was an unflinching believer in the spilt-milk proverb. 

** It can’t be gathered up,” he would say, ** and it’s no use crying over 
it Pitch into the cow and get some more milk, is my motto.” 

The suspension of the banking-house was bad enough, but there was an 
attending circumstance that gave us, at Rivermouth, a great deal more 
anxiety. The cholera, which some one predicted would visit the country 
that year, and which, indeed, had made its appearance in a mild form at 
several points along the Mississippi River, had broken out with much vio¬ 
lence at New Orleans. 

The report that first reached us through the newspapers was meagre and 
contradictory; many people discredited it; but a letter from my mother 
left us no room for doubt. The sickness was in the city. The hospitals 
were filling up, and hundreds of the citizens were flying firom the stricken 
place by every steamboat The unsettled state of my father’s affairs made 
it imperative for him to remain at his post; his desertion at that moment 
would have been at the sacrifice of all he h^d saved from the general 
wreck. 

As he would be detained in New Orleans at. least three months, my 
mother declined to come North without him. 

After this we awaited with feverish impatience the weekly news that came 
to us from the South. The next letter advised us that my parents were 
well, and that the sickness, so far, had not penetrated to the faubourg, or 
district, where they lived. The following week brought less cheering 
tidings. My father’s business, in consequence of the flight of the other 
partners, would keep him in the city beyond the period he had mentioned. 
The family had moved to Pass Christian, a favorite watering-place on Lake 
Pontchartrain, near New Orleans, where he was able to spend part of each 
week. So the return North was postponed indefinitely. 

It was now that the old longing to see my parents came back to me with 
irresistible force. I knew my grandfather would not listen to the idea of 
my going to New Orleans at such a dangerous time, since he had opposed 
the journey so strongly when the same objection did not exist. But I 
determined to go nevertheless. 

I think I have mentioned the feet that all the male members of our femily. 
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on my fether’s side, — as fer back as the Middle Ages, — have exhibited in 
early youth a decided talent for running away. It was a hereditary talent. It 
ran in the blood to run away. I do not pretend to explain the peculiarity. 
I simply admit it 

It was not my fete to change^he prescribed order of things. I, too, was 
to run away, thereby proving, if any proof were needed, that I was the 
grandson of my grandfather. I do not hold myself responsible for the step 
any more than I do for the shape of my nose, which is said to be a fec- 
simile of Captain Nutter’s. 

When I look back now, I wonder how I had the heart to dream of steal¬ 
ing off from the old house and all the kindly souls it sheltered. The heart, 
I think, had nothing to do with it It was a matter of destiny and legs. 

I have frequently noticed how circumstances conspire to help a man, or a 
boy, when he has thoroughly resolved on doing a thing. That very week the 
Rivermouth Barnacle printed an advertisement that seemed to have been 
written on purpose for me. It ran as follows: — 

WANTED. — A Few Able-bodied Seamen and a Cabin-Boy, for the ship Rawlings^ now load- 
mz for New Orleans at Johnson’s Wharf, Boston. Apply in person, within four days, at the office 
oluessn. - & Co., or on board the Ship. 

How I was to get to New Orleans with only $ 4.62 was a question that 
had been bothering me. This advertisement made it as clear as day. I 
would go as cabin-boy. 

I had taken Pepper into my confidence again ; I had told him the story 
of my love for Miss Glentworth, with all its harrowing details; and now 
conceived it judicious to confide in him the change about to take place in 
my life, so that, if the Rawlings went down in a gale, my friends might have 
the limited satisfection of knowing what had become of me. 

Pepper shook his head discouragingly, and sought in every way to dis¬ 
suade me from the step. He drew a disenchanting picture of the existence 
of a cabin-boy, whose constant duty (according to Pepper) was to have 
dishes broken over his head whenever the captain or the mate chanced to 
be out of humor, which was mostly all the time. But nothing Pepper said 
could turn me a hair’s-breadth from the project 

I had little time to spare, for the advertisement stated explicitly that ap¬ 
plications were to be made in person within four days. I trembled to think 
of the bare possibility of some other boy snapping up that desirable situa¬ 
tion. 

It was on Monday that I stumbled upon the advertisement On Tuesday 
my preparations were completed. My baggage — consisting of four shirts, 
half a dozen collars, a piece of shoemaker’s wax (Heaven knows what for!) 
and seven stockings, wrapped in a silk handkerchief—lay hidden under a 
loose plank of the stable floor. This was my point of departure. 

My plan was to take the last train for Boston, in order to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of immediate pursuit, if any should be attempted. The train left at 
4 P. M. 

I ate no breakfest and little dinner that day. I avoided the Captain’s eye. 
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and would n’t have looked Miss Abigail or IQtty in the fece for the wealth 
of the Indies. 

When it was time to start for the station I retired quietly to the stable 
and uncovered my bundle. 1 lingered a moment to kiss the white star on 
Gypsy’s forehead, and was neariy unmanned when the little animal returned 
the caress by lapping my cheek. Twice I went back and patted her. 

On reaching the station I purchased my ticket with a bravado air that 
ought to have aroused the suspicion of the ticket-master, and hurried to 
the car, where I sat fidgeting until the train shot out into the broad day¬ 
light 

Then I drew a long breath and looked about me. The first object that 
saluted my sight was Sailor Ben, four or five seats behind me, reading the 
Rivermouth Barnacle! 

Reading yras not an easy art to Sailor Ben ; he grappled with the sense 
of a paragraph as if it were a polar-bear, and generally got the worst of it 
On the present occasion he was having a hard struggle, judging by the way 
he worked his mouth and rolled his eyes. He had evidently not seen me. 
But what was he doing on the Boston train ? 

Without lingering to solve the question, I stole gently from my seat and 
passed into the forward car. 

This was very awkward, having the Admiral on board. I could n’t under¬ 
stand it at all. Could it be possible that the old boy had got tired of land 
and was running away to sea himself ? That was too absurd. I glanced 
nervously towards the car door now and then, half expecting to see him 
come after me. 

We had passed one or two way-stations, and I had quieted down a good 
deal, when I began to feel as if somebody was looking steadily at the back 
of my head. I turned round involuntarily, and there was Sailor Ben again, 
at the further end of the car, wrestling with the Rivermouth Barnacle a^ 
before. 

I commenced to grow very uncomfortable indeed. Was it by design or 
chance that he thus dogged my steps ? If he was aware of my presence, 
yhy did n’t he speak to me at once ? Why did he steal round, making no 
sign, like a particularly unpleasant phantom ? Maybe it «’/ Sailor Ben. 
I peeped at him slyly. There was no mistaking that tanned, genial phiz of 
his. Very odd he did n’t see me / 

Literature, even in the mild form of a country newspaper, always had the 
effect of poppies on the Admiral. When I stole another glance in his direc¬ 
tion, his hat was tilted over his right eye in the most dissolute style, and 
the Rivermouth Barnacle lay in a confused heap beside him. He had 
succumbed. He was faist, fast asleep. If he would only keep asleep until 
we reached our destination ! 

By and by I discovered that the rear car had been detached fi’om the train 
at the last stopping-place. This accounted satisfactorily for Sailor Ben’s 
singular movements, and considerably calmed my fears. Nevertheless, 
I did not like the aspect of things. 
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The Admiral continued to snooze like a good fellow, and was snoring 
melodiously as we glided at a slackened pace over a bridge and into Boston. 

I grasped my pilgrim’s bundle, and, hurrying out of the car, dashed up 
the first street that presented itself! 

It was a narrow, noisy, zigzag street, crowded with trucks and obstructed 
with bales and boxes of merchandise. I did n’t pause to breathe until I had 
placed a respectable distance between me and the railway station. By this 
time it was nearly twilight 

I had got into the region of dwelling-houses, and was about to seat my¬ 
self on a doorstep to rest, when, lo 1 there was the Admiral trundling along 
on the opposite sidewalk, under a full spread of canvas, as he would have 
expressed it 



I was off again in an instant at a rapid pace; but in spite of all I could 
do he held his own without any perceptible exertion. He had a very ugly 
gait to get away from, the Admiral. I did n’t dare to run, for fear of being 
mistaken for a thief, a suspicion which my bundle would naturally lend 
color to. 

I pushed ahead, however, at a brisk trot, and must have got over one or 
two miles, — my pursuer neither gaining nor losing ground, — when I con¬ 
cluded to surrender at discretion. I saw that Sailor Ben was determined to 
have me, and, knowing my man, I knew that escape was highly improb¬ 
able. 
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So I turned round and waited for him to catch up with me, which he d- 
in a few seconds, looking radier sheepish at first 

Sailor Ben,” said I, severely, do 1 understand that you are doggii^ mj 
steps ? ” 

^ Well, little messmate,” replied the Admiral, rubbing his nose, which be 
always did when he was disconcerted, ^1 am kind o’ followin’ in yow 
wake.” 

“ Under orders ? ” 

^ Under orders.” 

“ Under the Captain’s orders ? ” 

^ Sure-ly.” 

** In other words, my grandfather has sent you to fetch me back to River- 
mouth ? ” 

That’s about it,” said the Admiral, with a burst of frankness. 

“ And I must go with you whether I want to or not ? ” 

“ The Capen’s very identical words ! ” 

There was nothing to be done. 1 bit my lips with suppressed ai^r, azd 
signified that I was at his disposal, since I could n’t help it The impres¬ 
sion was very strong in my mind that the Admiral would n’t hesitate to poi 
me in irons if I showed signs of mutiny. 

It was too late to return to Rivermouth Chat night, — a feet which I com¬ 
municated to the old boy sullenly, inquiring at the same time what he 
proposed to do about it 

He said we would cruise about for some rations, and then make a night 
of it I did n’t condescend to reply, though I hailed the suggestion of some¬ 
thing to eat with inward enthusiasm, for I had not taken enough food that 
day to keep life in a canary. 

We wandered back to the rmlway station, in the waiting-room of vAich 
was a kind of restaurant presided over by a severe-looking young lady. Here 
we had a cup of coffee apiece, several tough doughnuts, and some blocks of 
venerable sponge-cake. The young lady who attended on us, whatever 
her age was then, must have been a mere child when that sponge-cake was 
made. 

The Admiral’s acquaintance with Boston hotels was slight; but he knew 
of a quiet lodging-house near by, much patronized by sea-captains, and kept 
by a former finend of his. 

In this house, which had seen its best da}’S, we were accommodated with 
a lonesome chamber containing two cot-beds, two chairs, and a cracked 
pitcher on a washstand. The mantel-shelf was ornamented with three big 
pink conch-shells, resembling pieces of petrified liver; and over these hun^: 
a cheap lurid print, in which a United States sloop-of-war was giving a 
British frigate particular fits. It is very strange how our own ships never 
seem to suffer any in these terrible eng^ements. It shows what a natkm 
we are. ^ 

An oil-lamp on a deal-table cast a dismal glare over the apartment, which 
was cheerless in the extreme. I thought of our sitting-room at home, with 
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its flowery w^-pi^per and gay curtains and soft lounges ; I saw Major Elka- 
nah Nutter (my grandfather’s father) in powdered wig and Federal uniform, 
looking down benevolently from his gilt frame between the bookcases ; I 
pictured the Captain and Miss Abigail sitting at the cosey round table in the 
moon-like glow of the astral lamp 1 and then 1 fell to wondering how they 
would receive me when I came back. 1 wondered if the Prodigal Son had 
any idea that his father was going to kill the fatted calf for him, and how he 
felt about it, on the whole. ^ 

Though I was very low in spirits, I put on a bold front to Sailor Ben, you 
will understand. To be caught and caged in this manner was a frightful 
shock to my vanity. He tried to draw me into conversation ; but I answered 
in icy monosyllables. He again suggested we should make a night of it, 
and hinted broadly that he was game for any amount of riotous dissipation, 
even to die extent of going to see a play if I wanted to. I declined haugh¬ 
tily. I was dying to go. 

He then threw out a fSeeler on the subject of dominos and checkers, and 
observed in a general way that ** seven up ” was a capital game; but I re¬ 
pulsed him at every point 

1 saw that the Admiral was beginning to feel hurt at my systematic cold¬ 
ness. We had always been such hearty friends until now. It was too bad 
of me to fret that tender, honest old heart even for an hour. I really did 
love the ancient boy, and when, in a disconsolate way, he ordered up a 
pitcher of beer, I unbent so far as to partake of some in a teacup. He re¬ 
covered his spirits instantly, and took out his cuddy clay pipe for a smoke. 

Between the beer and the soothing frragrance of the navy-plug, I fell into 
a pleasanter mood myself, and, it being too late now to go to the theatre, 
I condescended to say, — addressing the northwest corner of the ceiling, — 
that seven up ” was a capital game. Upon this hint the Admiral disap¬ 
peared, and returned shortly with a very dirty pack of cards. 

As we played, with varying fortunes, by the flickering flame of the lamp, 
he sipped his beer and became communicative. He seemed immensely 
tickled by the fact that I had come to Boston. It leaked out presently that 
he and the Captain had had a wager on the subject 

The discovery of my plans and who had discovered them were points on 
which the Admiral refused to throw any light They had been discovered, 
however, and the Captain had laughed at the idea of my running away. 
Sailor Ben, on the contrary, had stoutly contended that I meant to slip 
cable and be of]^ Whereupon the Captain oflered to bet him a dollar that I 
would n’t go. And it was partly on account of this wager that Sailor Ben 
refrained from capturing me when he might have done so at the start 

Now, as the frure to and from Boston, with the lodging expenses, would 
cost him at least five dollars, I did n’t see what he gained by winning the 
wager. The Admiral rubbed his nose violently when this view of the case 
presented itself. 

I asked him why he did n’t take me from the train at the first stopping- 
place and return to Rivermouth by the down train at 4.30. He exfdained: 
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having purchased a ticket for Boston, he considered himself bound to the 
owners (the stockholders of the road) to fulfil his part of the contract! 

This struck me as being so deliciously funny, that after I was in bed and 
the light was out, I could n*t help laughing aloud once or twice. 1 suppose 
the Admiral must have thought I was meditating another escape, for he 
made periodical visits to my bed throughout the night, satisfying himself 
by kneading me all over that I had n’t evaporated. 

I was all there, however, ^e next morning, when Sailor Ben half awakened 
me by shouting merrily, " All hands on deck I ” The words rang in my ears 
like a part of my own dream, for I was at that instant climbing up the side of 
the Rawlings to offer myself as cabin-boy for the voyage. 

The Admiral was obliged to shake me two or three times before he could 
detach me from the dream. I opened my eyes with effort, and stared stu¬ 
pidly round the room. Bit by bit my real situation dawned on me. What 
a sickening sensation that is, when one is in trouble, to wake up feeling 
free for a moment, and then to find yesterday’s sorrow all ready to go on 
again ! 

“ Well, little messmate, how fares it ? ” 

I was too much depressed to reply. The thought of returning to River- 
mouth chilled me. How could 1 fkce Captain Nutter, to say nothing of Miss 
Abigail and Kitty ? How the Temple Grammar School boys would look at 
me ! How Conway and Seth Rodgers would exult over my mortification ! 
And what if the Rev. Wibird Hawkins should aUude to me publicly, as ** an 
awful example of total depravity,” in his next Sunday’s sermon ? Sailor 
Ben was wise in keeping an eye on me, for after these thoughts took pos¬ 
session of my mind, I wanted only the opportunity to give him the slip. 

The keeper of the lodgings did not supply meals to his guests; so we 
breakfasted at a small chop-house in a. crooked street on our way to the 
cars. The city was not astir yet, and looked glum and careworn in the 
damp morning atmosphere. 

Here and there as we passed along was a sharp-faced shop-boy taking 
down shutters ; and now and then we met a seedy man who had evidently 
spent the night in a doorway. Such early birds and a few laborers with their 
tin kettles were the only signs of life to be seen until we came to the station, 
where I insisted on paying for my own ticket. I did n’t relish being con¬ 
veyed from place to place, like a felon chang^ing prisons, at somebody else’s 
expense. 

On entering the car I sunk into a seat next the window, and Sailor Ben 
deposited himself beside me, cutting off all chance of escape. 

The car filled up soon after this, and I wondered if there was anything in 
my mien that would lead the other passengers to suspect I was a boy who 
had run away and was being brought back. 

A man in front of us — he was near-sighted, as I discovered later by his 
reading a guide-book with his nose — brought the blood to my cheeks by 
turning round and peering at me steadily. I rubbed a clear spot on the 
cloudy window-glass at my elbow, and looked out to avoid him. 
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There, in the travellers’ room, was the severe-looking young lady piling 
up her blocks of sponge-cake in alluring pyramids and industrioi^ly in¬ 
trenching herself behind a breastwork of squash-pie. 1 saw with cynical 
pleasure numerous victims walk up to the counter and recklessly sow the 
seeds of death in their constitutions by eating her doughnuts. I had got 
quite interested in her, when the whistle sounded and the train began to 
move. 

The Admiral and 1 did not talk much on the journey. I stared out of the 
window most of the time, speculating as to the probable nature of the recep¬ 
tion in store for me at the terminus of the road. 

What would the Captain say ? and Mr. Grimshaw, what would he do 
about it ? Then I thought, of Pepper Whitcomb. Dire was the vengeance 
I meant to wreak on Pepper, for who but he had betrayed me ? Pepper 
alone had been the repository of my secret, — perfidious Pepper ! 

As we left station after station behind us, I felt less and less like encoim- 
tering the members of our fiunily. Sailor Ben fethomed what was passing 
in my mind, for he leaned over and said, — 

“ I don’t think as the Capen will bear down very hard on you.” 

But it was n’t that. It was n’t the fear of any physical punishment that 
might be inflicted ; it was a sense of my own folly that was creeping over 
me; for during the long, silent ride 1 had examined my conduct from every 
stand-point, and there was no view 1 could take of myself in which I did not 
look like a very foolish person indeed. 

As we came within sight of the spires of Rivermouth, 1 would n’t have 
cared if the up train, which met us outside the town, had run into us and 
ended me. 

Contrary to my expectation and dread, the Captain was not visible when 
we stepped from the cars. Sailor Ben glanced among the crowd of faces, 
apparently looking for him too. Conway was there, — he was always hanging 
about the station, — and if he had intimated in any way that he knew of my 
disgrace and enjoyed it, I should have walked into him, I am certain. 

But this defiant feeling entirely deserted me by the time we reached the 
Nutter House. The Captain himself opened the door. 

“ Come on board, sir,” said Sailor Ben, scraping ‘ his left foot and touch¬ 
ing his hat sea-fashion. 

My grandfather nodded to Sailor Ben, somewhat coldly I thought, and 
much to my astonishment kindly took me by the hand. 

I was unprepared for this, and the tears, which no amount of severity 
would have wrung from me, welled up to my eyes. 

The expression of my grandfather’s face, as I glanced at it hastily, was 
grave and gentle ; there was nothing in it of anger or reproof. I followed 
him into the sitting-room, and, obeying a motion of his hand, seated myself 
on the sofiu He remained standing by the round table for a moment, lost 
in thought, then leaned over and picked up a letter. 

It was a letter with a great black seaL 

T. B. Aldrich, 
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THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING. 

‘‘ A NOTHER piece of turkey, please, and some stuffing; I love stwflf- 
ing, and ma always makes hers so nice. O yes j 1 can hnd room 
for mince-pie directly.” 

Of course it was Thanksgiving. The snow was beating against the win¬ 
dows, sifting in imder the door, and drifting across the roadway. At the 
rate it was falling and drifting, the railroads would be blocked before night. 
No matter, Uncle Peter and Aunt Susan had arrived by the motning train ; 
Uncle Fred and Aunt Maria, with Cousin Will and the twins, had come over 
in the wagon ; and everybody that was not wanted to cook the dinner had 
been to church and return^, stamping off the snow at the doorstep, as 
hungry as hunters. Then ma bustled about, and presently she came into the 
sitting-room with her face as warm and red as a peony, and said, Come, 
folks, dinner’s ready,” and out we all went into the dining-room, and 
there do you believe was the biggest turkey you ever saw! Grandma 
lifted her hands and exclaimed, Well, if that is n't sl Thanksgiving turkey, 
I declare I ” 

^ Is n’t it a beauty ? ” said ma, and then we young ones clapped our hands, 
and all had to say something about the turkey. 

If we did n’t feast on that turkey I Cousin Will got the wishbone and 
broke it with our Mary, and he got the wish. We all asked what his 
wish was, but he said he would tell Mary some day, and she blushed. Then 
we had mince-pie. Grandma said it was real nice pie, and ma said, It 
ought to be nice, for you taught me how to make it,” and it was nice. Then 
we had games, and forfeits, and cider, and apples, and a real good time, 
although the wind did whistle in the chimney and shake the shutters, and 
the snow beat against the window almost like hail Dear, dear, what a long 
time ago that was ! 

I remember Aunt Susan asked grandma if they used to have Thanks¬ 
givings when she was young. “ Why, bless me, my dear, yes,” said she, 
“ and ever so long before. I don’t know when the first Thanksgiving was.” 
And Uncle Peter didn’t know, nor did Uncle Fred, and Pa said he had 
heard it talked about once, but those who discussed it seemed uncertain 
about the date and occasion. So the matter was given up. But it is scarcely 
right that young Americans should be ignorant^ of the origin of one of the 
most important days in their year, and the readers of Our Young Folks, at 
all events, shall be so no longer. 

The Pilgrim Fathers landed in December. It was an unusually mild 
winter for that part of the country. There was little snow, but there were 
many cold rain-storms. Mild as was the weather, they suffered greatly firom 
exposure and hardships. The men travelled through the woods for da)rs, 
oftentimes drenched with rain that froze upon their clothing, and they slept 
in the open air at night, until a place had been found on which to make 
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their settlement Then they worked busily, cutting down trees, sawing 
them to proper lengths, and hewing them into shape for building log- 
houses. All this time they slept under such miserable shelter as they could 
make with boughs of trees and reeds, the women and children and some of 
the sick men remaining on board the ship. 

It was perilous as well as laborious to collect materials for building. Those 
who went to the woods for logs, and others who went to the streams for 
reeds and flags with which to thatch the roofs, took with them their breast¬ 
plates of iron, their heavy swords, and their still heavier muskets, that were 
rested on the forked head of a staff when fired. Sometimes a strange noise 
among the trees would make them drop axe and saw, hastily buckle on 
th^r jackets of iron, gird on their swords, place their heavy muskets on 
the rests, and kindle the matches with which to touch off the charges. 

In this work the military experience of Miles Standish became of service. 
He was a tough campaigner, more than half of whose thirty-seven years had 
been spent in knocking about the world as a soldier of fortune. His trade was 
fighting, and the smell of powder was a scent delightful to his nostrils. He 
bad roughed it too much in Flanders to be troubled about tramping around 
in rain and mud, or sleeping in the open air in midwinter; and as for fearing 
a half-naked Indian, had he not knocked in the head many a steel-clad 
Spaniard, more formidable and ferocious than a dozen painted savages? 
With his rough manners and camp phrases, the sturdy little captain was not 
exactly the kind of man the peace-loving and devout Pilgrims would have 
chosen as one of their number under other circumstances ; nor were their 
precise ways altogether according to his fancy; but they needed his coura|;e 
and military experience, and he admired their sturdy independence, and was 
moved by his love of adventure to share their perils in the American wilder¬ 
ness. Besides, he had been smitten by the charms of a Rose that bloomed 
among the English Puritans in Leyden, and in making her his wife was con¬ 
tent to link his fortunes with those of her firiends. So Captain Miles Stand¬ 
ish trained his companions in the use of the broadsword, taught them how 
to handle quickly and fire the matchlock and the snaphance, and boasted 
that in a little while he would make them fit to meet twice their number of 
Spaniards, let alone a lot of howling savages with no armor but a skin, and 
no weapons better than a bow and arrows with heads of brass and deer’s 
horns. 

At first was built the common house, for the shelter of all on shore, until 
the separate dwellings could be built, and then for meetings. Next a small 
hospital for the sick, of whom there were Several, a shed for the provisions, 
and then dwellings arranged along a street leading from the crown of th^ 
hill to the water. Roughly squared logs, with the chinks daubed with clay, 
formed the sides ; the roofs were thatched with reeds, and the window spaces 
filled with paper soaked in linseed oU, instead of with glass. As the town 
grew into existence it needed a name, and by common consent it was called 
New Plymouth, Old Pl3anouth being the last place in which they had trod¬ 
den the soil of England, and there, during their stay, they had found kind 
treatment 
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The land along the main street had been divided into nineteen lots, for 
the nineteen heads of families, and it was intended to build a dwelling-house on 
each. But there was no occasion for so many houses. Their long confinement 
on shipboard, the salt diet to which they had been confined, and the exposure 
to cold and rain after landing, brought on diseases that swept like a pestilence 
through the band of Pilgrims. Nine days after the landing, in the midst of 
a terrible storm that prevented communication between the ship and those 
on shore, died Richard Britteridge. His was the first funeral at Plymouth, 
some of the mourners hastily filling in the grave, whilst others stood to their 
arms in fear of an attack by Indians. Three days afterwards died Solomon 
Prower, and a few days later Diggory Priest was dead. Christopher Mar¬ 
tin fell sick and died after a very short illness, and next Rose Standish, the 
young wife of the sturdy Captain, was struck down by the pestilence and 
buried in the graveyard, which now gave promise of being more populous 
than the street Then the pestilence raged with full sway. Two or three 
died in a day. Those who escaped death were mostly stretched helplessly 
sick, many with their limbs stiffened and racked with excruciating pains. 
At one time but seven out of the whole company were able to move about 

Never in his Flanders campaigning had Miles Standish been so busy a 
man as now. Hewing down huge trees ; rending and chopping them into 
building-logs and firewood; snatching up arms and armor and gathering 
his few comrades in fighting order at every suspicious sound; passing from 
house to house, with the venerable Elder Brewster, to tend the sick, with the 
deftness acquired on the battle-field, or to prepare for the burial of the dead; 
tolling with the few able to aid him in landing and mounting the cannon for 
the protection of the settlement; and taking advantage of the first pleasant 
days to break ground around his house and plant a few garden-seeds for 
pot-herbs, — the sturdy soldier had no leisure moments for his own per¬ 
sonal sorrows. He never desponded, and his bluff cheeriness was better 
than medicine to many a sick comrade. 

All this time they were unmolested by Indians. Since the fight between 
a roving band and the exploring party from the ship, before the landing at 
Plymouth, there had been no hostile demonstration. Indians hovered about, 
watching with curiosity and dread the work of building the village, but fee¬ 
ing to come near, and fleeing on the apprbach of a white man. A supersti¬ 
tious belief was the cause of this terror. 

Three years before the landing of the Pilgrims a French ship was cast 
away on Cape Cod. The crew reached land only to meet a fate worse than 
drowning. The Indians stood on the shore and killed them as they were 
thrown up by the waves, — all but three, whom they made slaves. Two 
were ransomed by an English explorer; the third was retained in captivity 
until death ended his sufferings. As he lay dying, he told the Indians 
that God was angry with them for their wickedness ; that he would destroy 
them and give their land to a strange people, who would be clothed, and not 
live like beasts as they did. They mocked him and derided his prophecy. 
** It is false,” said they. “We are great and powerful We are not afiaid 
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of the Great Spirit He cannot kill us. We are too many.” But the 
Frenchman said God was powerful, and though they were in number as the 
sands of the sea or the trees in the forest, he had many ways to destroy them 
-they knew not and could kill them all 

He was scarcely dead when a dreadful pestilence broke out among them, 
the like of which they had never seen. With the falling leaves they fell in 
great numbers, and when winter came but a miserable remnant was left of 
the powerful tribe. Then came the Englishmen. At the first meeting the 
Indians thought to sweep them away, and with loud yells shot their arrows at 
the strangers. But the weapons passed harmlessly by. Then some of the 
English fired their matchlocks, but without effect The Indians were aston¬ 
ish^ at their adversaries bringing thunder and lightning to their aid; but 
they were not to be driven back by thunder that cracked feebly, and lightning 
that did not strike. They fired another volley of arrows. Then Miles 
Standish stepped forward a few paces, rested his musket on its staff and 
took aim at the chief, who was partially hidden by a tree. The shot struck 
the Indian’s arm, and with a loud yell of terror he fled, followed by the whole 
band. 

Now they remembered the prediction of the Frenchman, and were 
filled with dread that these were the people who were to possess their land. 
The medicine-men, or conjurers, of the tribe were called together, and for 
three days they performed their horrid incantations in a dark and dismal 
swamp, cursing the strangers and calling on their gods and demons to drive 
the intruders from the land. But the incantations were in vain, and towards 
spring the medicine-men told the chiefs it was the will of the Great Spirit 
they should be friends with the white men. 

It was well for the sick and enfeebled settlers that during their worst 
weakness the Indians were prevented by superstitious terror from coming 
near and discovering their true condition. It was well, too, that when the 
Indians resolved to be friends with them, the sick had mostly recovered so 
fiu* as to be about, though still feeble. 

In February Miles Standish was chosen Captain, and at once set about 
organizing into military order all the men fit for duty. The cannon were 
landed and planted in the best places for the protection of the town. The 
great guns — minions and sakers, carrying from four to six pound shot— 
were placed on the hill and commanded the street to the water. The 
smaller cannon — bases carrying five, or six ounce balls — were placed be¬ 
fore the houses of the Governor and Captain. Now,” said the Captain, 
‘‘ we are ready for the rascals.” The work was scarcely done when reports 
came in of the approach of the savages. For days they hung around, and 
one or two ventured in. At last, one fair warm morning in March, there 
was a great stir in the settlement The Indians had appeared in force on a 
neighboring hill, — sixty warriors headed by their king, Massasoit There 
was hasty buckling on of armor and gathering up of swords and muskets. 
With trumpet and drum the troops of Captain Miles Standish were ordered 
into rank. The women and children hid themselves in the houses. But 
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the alarm was unfounded. In accordance with the advice of the medicine¬ 
men and the determination of the council, King Massasoit and his war¬ 
riors had come to make a treaty of peace. So the warlike preparations were 
converted into a military display in honor of the distinguished visitor. 

Captain Standish with six musketeers in their breastplates, and shoulder¬ 
ing their heavy pieces, escorted the Indian king and twenty of his warriors, 
some of whom were clad in skins and others naked, but all painted and 
oiled, the king being distinguished from the others by a heavy necklace of 
bone beads. They were marched into an empty house, just completed, and 
Massasoit was seated on a green rug, reserved for state occasions. Some 
of the other Indians were placed on cushions. 

With trumpet blowing and drum beating, and followed by a few musket¬ 
eers, entered Governor Carver, wan and feeble, —for a deadly sickness had 
already laid hold on him, — but keeping a stately deportment. He seated 
himself by the Indian king, upon the rug, kissing his hand to him by way of 
salute and being in return embraced and kissed. Captain Miles Standish 
ran his eye anxiously along his men, some of whom were so feeble that the 
heavy breastplate and musket severely taxed their strength to carry. 

After drinking and eating together, a treaty of friendship and alliance was 
made, which lasted while those who made it lived. With ceremonies like 
those with which the meeting was begun it was now ended, and the Indians 
took their departure, glad enough to get out of the company of the fearful 
weapons that sent invisible death to any distance, and which they eye<l 
with trembling fear during the whole conference. 

Towards the middle of March the birds sang sweetly in the woods,—a 
joyful sound, for it told of the coming spring. At noon came their first 
experience of an American thunder-storm, — “ strong and great claps, but 
short, but after an hour it rained very sadly till midnight” A few da)rs later 
every man that could handle a spade was breaking ground to prepare for the 
first crop. 

From the Indians they had obtained some com, and, under the guidance 
of an Indian, twenty acres were set with this; six acres more were sown 
with barley and peas, — the whole being manured with fish scooped up from 
the stream. The seed was sown with many prayers, for on the success of 
that crop depended the fate of the colony. The supply brought with them 
from England would have soon been exhausted, but for the reduction of their 
numbers by the pestilence. The game which they expected to kill proved 
at first very shy, and they were but indifferent hunters. Owing to an unfor¬ 
tunate omission to bring small hooks their success in fishing was equally 
poor. A failure of the crop, in the possible event of inability to get supplies 
in time from England, would result in starvation. 

With the coming of spring the sickness decreased. Of the hundred and 
one Pilgrims who arrived in Cape Cod harbor in November about half were 
dead by April. The Mayflower lay in port with but half her crew, the pesti¬ 
lence having treated crew and passengers alike. But now the mortality 
ceased. The sick and lame recovered, and despondency gave way to hope. 
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Whatever thoughts of returning were indulged in during the height of sick¬ 
ness were now banished. The sails of the Mayflower were hoisted once 
more, and from his battery on the hill-top Captain Miles Standish gave her 
'a parting salute, as she sailed away with cheering letters for England, but 
with not a single passenger. 

The summer months passed quietly by, the colonists busily engaged in 
building, clearing land, and watching the crops. The peas were a failure. 
They came up well, blossomed, and then were parched under the fierce 
July sun. The barley was thin, but moderately thrifty. The corn was 
strong, green, and promised well. There was reason to hope for a good 
hanrest. 

In August the peace of the colony was rudely disturbed. Word came 
diat the friendly Indian king, Massasoit, had been ^riven from his home 
by a rebel chief named Corbitant, and that the Indian messengers sent by 
the Pilgrims had been imprisoned by Corbitant, who threatened them with 
death. A solemn council of the colonists was called. Elder Brewster, the 
leader of the flock, pleaded earnestly agsdnst bloodshed. He thought an 
appeal to the consciences of the rebellious Indians would be effective. Wil- 
Ham Bradford, who had been elected governor on the death of Carver, hesi¬ 
tated to counsel war, yet doubted the efficacy of Elder Brewster’s policy. 
Each of the members of the council spoke his mind, some counselling this, 
some that, but all shrinking from advising warlike action. Then Captain 
Miles Standish started to his feet in anger. “ You are men of the Bible,” 
said he, but I am a man of the sword. I will talk tp these savages through 
my muskets, and they will then listen quietly to your sermons. Give me a 
dozen men, and the rest can pray for our success whilst we march and 
fight” 

Next morning he started out with fourteen men, well armed, in a heavy 
rain. At night they lost their way, and wet, weary of marching all day in 
cumbrous armor and carrying heavy arms, they sat down in the woods 
greatly discouraged. But the trail was again found, and they made a sudden 
attack on the Indian village, capturing or putting to flight all the rebellious 
Indians, and from the centre of the village Miles Standish proclaimed the 
intention of the Pilgrims to reinstate Massasoit, and to protect all those 
who should prove the friends of the white men. The news of this success¬ 
ful attack and the proclamation of the dreaded white chief soon spread, and 
before many days the chiefs of all the surrounding country came in, pro¬ 
fessing firiendship and asking for treaties of alliance. 

Under these ffivorable circumstances the first harvest was gathered. 
With joyful hearts they secured the bountiful crop of Indian corn which had 
ripened in the fierce heats of August and the warm haze of September. As 
they looked on the heaped-up stores, — the first-fruits of the soil of their 
new home, — their hearts swelled with thankfiilness that the Lord had so 
mercifully cared for them, and that, though sorely smitten with pestilence, 
they were now blessed with health, peace, qnd freedom from the dread of 
fiunine. 
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Mindful of the Providence to whom those blessings were due, Governor 
Bradford proclaimed a solemn Thanksgiving feast, and ordered that prep¬ 
arations should be made for celebrating it with such festivities zs were in 
their power. Four men were despatched into the woods to shoot wild-fowl, 
and though the game had been scanty throughout the summer, the four 
Sportsmen returned at night staggering under their burden of turkeys and 
other wild-fowl, great and small, sufficient to provision the whole settlement 
an entire week. There was rare work among the good wives of the Pil¬ 
grims, plucking and dressing the game, pounding com and baking it, getting 
out and polishing the tin and pewter table services brought from England 
and Holland, and scrubbing the wooden trenchers that served the poorer 
Pilgrims in place of tin or pewter. 

The roar of one of the great guns on the hill-top announced the com¬ 
mencement of Thanksgiving. Then, in the different dwellings and over fires 
lit in the open air, began the work of roasting and boiling. The air was 
before long savory with the steam of turkeys turning on strings before the 
fire, and of smaller birds fizzing on spits or dancing in bubbling pots. 

There was a rattle of drums, and every man caught up his musket or fire¬ 
lock and hurried to the house of the Captain, falling into line as he arrived. 
When all had assembled the sergeant stepped forward, and the men, three 
abreast, with firearms shouldered, marched orderly and silently towards the 
meeting-house. Behind came Governor Bradford, in his long robe of office, 
walking gravely, as befitted a governor. On his right hand went the vener¬ 
able Elder Brewster, in Jiis preacher’s cloak, bearing the Bible reverently in 
his hands. On the Governor’s left walked Captain Miles Standish, his heavy 
armor laid aside for a short cloak, his trusty sword at his side, and a small 
cane in his hand as a mark of office. Proudly he watched the firm tread, 
sturdy frames, and serviceable weapons of the little troop before him, and 
was half regretful that among the subjects for the day’s thanksgivings was 
the blessing of peace with all the tribes about them. It was almost a pity 
so many good muskets should be used only in shooting wild-fowl. 

The sermon of Elder Brewster was appropriate to the occasion. Never 
was he known to preach a better discourse, or a shorter one, though it 
would be thought very long now, especially if the steam of roasting turkeys 
tickled the noses of preacher and congregation, as it did then. The services 
over, the procession marched back again, the troop saluted the Governor 
and were dismissed, and then came in the real business of the day. 

It was SL Thanksgiving dinner, and no mistake about it To be sure the 
tables were of the rudest, and there was not much display, nor were there 
many little delicacies that can often be found now on Thanksgiving tables. 
But the turkey was there, and so were a number of other birds, great and 
small, roasted and boiled, and broiled over the embers. There was corn- 
bread, and several little knickknacks such, as the skilful housewives could 
make up out of the inaterials at hand. Nor were the tables altogether want¬ 
ing in display. Some families had brought a few household relics from their 
English homes, and these were set out to do honor to the day of rejoicing. 
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The dinner over and the relics cleared away, the thoughts of the Pilgrims 
turned to the homes they had left As the evening closed in, they trod in 
fancy the green lanes of England or the busy streets of Leyden. They sang 
the psalms and songs that had been sung around their English firesides, and 
mingled memories of the past with thankfulness for the present and hope 
for the future. 

Hark ! An Indian shout followed by a chdlenge from one of the guard! 
A sharp rattle of a drum, and every man grasped his firelock and rushed out 
in alarm. Nearly a hundred savages were pouring into the village with 
shouts and cries. There w^s no occasion for alarm. It was Massasoit 
and his band, coming in to thank the white men for their assistance and to 
share their festivities. They brought with them five deer and a good sup¬ 
ply of other game, as their contribution to the feast 

So the Thanksgiving feasting was continued another day. By daybreak 
the fires were again set going, and the work of roasting, broiling, and boiling 
was resumed. This time venison was added to the turkey, and the Pil¬ 
grims smacked their lips with delight over this unusual food. 

Whilst ,the feast'was preparing, the Indians performed their dances, start¬ 
ling the white men and frighting the women with their wild yeUs and fierce 
gestures. When they rested, Captain Standish called out his troops in full 
armor and put them through their military exercises, winding up with the 
discharge of a volley from their muskets, and a salute from the great cannon 
on the hill-top and the little cannon before the Governor’s door. The 
crash of the musketry and the roar of the cannon terrified the savages, and 
they begged the “great Captain ” that he would not thunder again, lest he 
should kilt them alL 

On the third day the feasting was resumed, the Indian hunters going out 
before daybreak, and returning early with game for the day’s feast. A council- 
fire was built, and around it speeches were made, and new pledges of friend¬ 
ship exchanged. Then with great ceremony Massasoit took leave of the 
Governor, his fnend the great Captain, and the other chief men of the town. 
Captain Standish, with his troop of musketeers, escorted the Indians a little 
way out of the town and gave them a parting salute. 

Thus, with prayers and feasting, with godly psalms and Indian dances, 
with joyous songs, roaring cannon, and English shouts mingling cheerily 
with Indian whoops, was celebrated the First New England Thanks¬ 
giving. 

7. H. A. Bone. 


VOL. V. —KO. XI. 51 
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SISSY’S RIDE IN THE MOON. 

% 

W HAT if I climbed the mountain tall^ 

And could see the moon close by? 

My pa^a says it is not so small 
As it looks, ’way off in the sky. 

Maybe it comes so near, up there, 

That it touches the mountain side; 

And what if it has a door somewhere ? 

Then 1 could get in and ride. 

Away I’d go, — ’way up in the sky 
To the house of the angels, where 
All the dear little babies that die 
With the white, white angels are. 

And then 1 would coax our Baby May 
Into the moon with me, 

And we’d sail away, and sail away, 

As happy as we could be. 

We would reach our hands out either side. 

And gather the stars close by; 

Ancf, after a while, the moon would slide 
To the other edge of the sky. 

Soon as it reached the mountain there, 

We would both get out of the moon. 

And call papa, who would know just where 
To come, and would find us soon. 

And then he would see little Baby May, 

And would take her upon his arm, 

And hold my hand, and we’d walk away 
Down the hills to papa’s farm. 

Then mamma would see us coining, I know, 

And run to the gate and say, 

“ Why, little Sissy! where did you go ? ” 

And then she would see little May,— 

And then she would laugh, — O, it makes me cry, 
To think how glad she would be! 

She would say, “Who has been ’way up in the sky 
To get my baby for me ? ” 
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“It was little Sissy,” papa would say, 

“She went in the moon to-night, 

And found little May, and coaxed her away 
From the angels all so white.” 

Then mamma would kiss me, and call me good, 

And we’d all go in at the door, 

And have some supper; and May never would 
Go up in the sky any more. 

Annette Bishop, 




LITTLE BARBARA. 

D O you remember the pretty old nursery story of the Babes in the 
Wood ? Well, there are o^er new stories of little lost children quite 
as pretty as that one, and true too. Here is one that I heard somewhere 
not long ago. 

There were three young children who lived in a cottage in a very lonely 
place. It was so quiet a place that sometimes for days together they never 
saw any other faces except their own and their fiither’s and mother’s ; espe¬ 
cially in winter, when the snow lay deep upon the ground. Often, then, not 
a sound would be heard from morning to night, and not a footstep would 
pass their door. 

The little house stood high upon a hillside, and in these lonely days the 
children would sometimes say to one another, “ I wish we lived down in 
the village; it would be so much merrier there.” And they would often 
go about a' quarter of a mile from the cottage, where they could see a good 
way down the hill, and would stand there watching the little specks of 
people below, and wondering what every one was doing, and thinking that 
it must be very peasant, when the snow lay so deep that they could not 
play out in the wood, to have the nice village street to run about in, and 
to be able to look through the cottage windows at the bright fires blazing 
within. In the summer they never longed to go to the village, for then 
they had plenty of delights at home. They were very poor, — so poor that 
they often had not bread enough to eat, nor clothes enough to keep them 
warm, but yet in the summer they were always happy. It did not matter 
to them, then, that their little frocks were thin, and their little shoes worn; 
it hardly seemed to matter even that their porridge came so soon to an end, 
and that the potatoes at dinner seemed never to be enough for all of them; 
for were there not always wild fruits in the wood, and thousands of red and 
purple berries good to eat ? They used to eat them by the hour together; 
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and by the hour together, too, they would gather the beautiftil wild wood- 
flowers and play with them, and make chains and garlands of them, sitting 
on tlie grass or on the moss at the roots of the great trees. They would 
often spend the whole of long summer days like this, never wandering so 
hr away from home but that their mother’s voice could reach them if she 
stood at the outskirts of the wood and called, but yet often out of sight for 
hours together, hidden by the thick branches, or sometimes almost buried 
amidst the brushwood and the long green grass. ** Some day 1 should like 
to walk straight forward, whole miles into the forest,” the eldest of the chil¬ 
dren would say sometimes to her mother; but the mother would always 
very cautiously shake her head. / have lived here for ten years, my dear,” 
she would answer, “ and I have never once been for miles into the forest” 

They were two girls and a boy. The eldest girl, Barbara, was four years 
older than the others ; she was almost nine. The other girl came next,—a 
little thing of five, called Lizzy; and then came the boy, David, who was 
scarcely four. The two young ones were always given into Barbara’s charge 
when they went for their long play-days into the wood, and a very tender, 
careful nurse she was to them. She was a sweet-tempered, thoughtful, 
sensible little thing, with a grave, pretty face, and curious womanly ways, 
such as the children of poor people often get when they are very young. 
She was so used to having her mother depend upon her, and trust in her 
watchfulness and good sense, that I think for nearly a couple of years back 
she had almost forgotten that she was a child, and had got to have quite 
the staid manners of a grown-up person. “ I don’t know what I should do 
without Barbara,” the mother would often gratefully say. 

It had been summer, but the summer was almost gone, and the leaves 
were all yellow in the wood, and the days were getting cold. The children 
liked the early part of autumn dearly, for the fruits were ripest then, and the 
iflowers brightest; but when the days began to grow very short, and Novem¬ 
ber winds blew, and dead leaves lay thick on the damp ground, then it was 
sometimes rather dreary in the forest, and they were often glad to come 
home, and play instead by their own fireside. 

“It will soon be winter now in real earnest,” the mother said, one even¬ 
ing when they had been forced to close the cottage door because the wind 
blew in so coldly; and she sighed as she said it, for the winter often brought 
them hard times, and both she and the children would have had it summer 
always if they could. 

It had been a raw wintry day. For several hours rain had been falling, 
and then after the rain there came a sudden frost, that made all the ground 
almost as slippery as glass. They sat waiting in the firelight for the father 
to come home. They looked for him always soon after nightfall, but to¬ 
night it had been quite dark for more than an hour, and yet he had not 
come. Again and again the mother went to the door to listen for him, but 
there was no sound of any step coming near. It was almost eight o’clock j 
before he came at last, limping painfully up the steep path. j 

“ I ’ve fallen down and hurt my knee. I thought I should never get 
home,” he called out to his wife as soon as he got near. 
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He was quite white and faint when he came into the cottage. ^ I' slipped 
when I was two thirds up the hill,” he said. I’ve been trying to crawl on 
ever since. I don’t know if I’ve broken a bone, or what it is, — but I’m 
glad to have got home at last” 

His wife got him to bed, and bathed and bandaged the knee, and after a 
time be had less pain. 

‘‘ I dare say I’ve only given it a twist,” he said, presently, “ and maybe 
it will be well by morning.” 

But when morning came the pain had come back, and the limb was 
swollen and useless. All that day he lay in bed, and by night-time he was 
very feverish. They had yet sent for no doctor, for, poor ^ they were, 
and living in such a solitary place, they rarely thought of sending for one 
when they were ill, but doctored themselves as they best could. But now 
the poor wife began to get frightened. Her husband tossed about on his 
bed all night, and the more restless he was, the more he suffered, for every 
movement that he made sharpened his pain. 

She sat up with him all the night, and then in the morning at last she 
said to Barbara, — 

You must go down to the village, and ask Mr. Dickson ^o come and see 
him, for I’m sure he’s getting worse.” 

So little Barbara put on her bonnet and cloak and prepared to go upon 
her errand. 

11 was a dull, cold morning, — very cold. The frost had passed away now, 
but there were leaden clouds over the sky that seemed to promise snow, and 
the wind was very cutting and keen. 

You might take the children with you as far as to Mrs. Pope’s,” the 
mother said as Barbara was putting on her bonnet, ** and call for them again 
as you come back. Tell Mrs. Pope about your father, and say 1 ’d be 
obliged if she’d take care of them for an hour or two.” 

Then Barbara dressed the little ones too, and they set out 

" 1 ’ll be back, mother, as soon as ever I can,” she said as she left the house. 

It was about twelve o’clock of a November morning. The cottage at 
which Barbara was to leave the children was only about a mile away, stand* 
ing, as their own did, close to the forest It was a house to which they often 
went, for the people who lived in it — an old man and his wife — were their 
nearest neighbors, and very kind and good-natured ones. It was no uncom¬ 
mon thing, when the mother sent Barbara on any message to the village, 
for her to leave her little brother and sister here to rest while she went on 
by herself the two miles farther; and the whole little journey to the village 
and back — six miles in all — used to be made easily by her in about three 
hours. To-day, as she left home at twelve o’clock, she ought to be back, if 
she did not linger, — and on such a day. she was sure not to linger, — soon 
after three. But when three o’clock arrived, she had not returned. About 
four o’clock the doctor came, and the mother, half uneasy by this time, said 
to him,— 

^ Did you not overtake my little girls coming home ? ” 
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No, he answered, he had seen nobody. 

Then he examined her husband’s knee, and told her what to do for it. 
As he was going away, he glanced up at the sky while she held the door 
open for him, and said, carelessly, — 

“ We shall have snow before night, I think.” 

** O, I wish my children were at home ! ” the mother cried, with a sudden 
fear. 

‘‘ Where do you suppose they are ? The little girl was with me hours ago,” 
he said. 

And then she told him that she supposed they must have been persuaded 
to stay at her neighbor’s cottage, — though it was not like Barbara, she said, 
who was so thoughtful always. 

“O, well, don’t you frighten yourself,” the doctor answered, good-na> 
turedly. 1 ’ll knock at Mrs. Pope’s just now as I pass, and send them 
home to you.” 

And then he went away, and when he got to Mrs. Pope’s he stoi^>ed at 
the door and knocked. 

“ You’ve got Mrs. Morris’s children with you here, have n’t you ? ” he 
said. ** Tell them to run away home, for their mother wants them.” 

/ got the children, sir! ” Mrs. Pope exclaimed. “ I have n’t seen 
them! ” 

** Why, she sent them here this morning,” the doctor said. 

“ Then they never got in, sir, for I’ve been down in the village all the 
morning,” she answered, “ and had the house shut up, and the key in my 
pocket” 

It was half past four o’clock, and the short November day was already 
ending. The doctor gave a quick look towards the forest 

If they have lost themselves wandering about there, with the night 
coming on — ” he said, suddenly. 

But Mrs. Pope shook her head. " I don’t think they can have lost them¬ 
selves, sir,” she answered. " Why, little Barbara is as steady as a woman ; 
she’d no more go into a part of the wood where she did n’t know her way 
than I would. I ’ll tell you what I dare say she’s done. I think that she’s 
taken the children with her down to the village, and they’ve been resting 
somewhere for a bit I wish they were at home, for the night’s coming on 
fast; but I don’t believe they can be in the forest, sir.” 

The doctor was busy, and had no more time to waste. 

Well, if they’ve all been to the village together I may meet them yet,” 
he said; and if I do I ’ll hurry them home.” 

And then he bade Mrs. Pope good night, and hastened on. But he did 
not meet the children on his way. Neither he nor any one else ever met 
the three little figures again, coming up the steep path. 

It was half past twelve o’clock when Barbara reached Mrs. Pope’s cot¬ 
tage. She knocked at the door, but no one, of course, opened it. 

“ O dear! ” Barbara exclaimed, “ she’s not at home ! ” And, then, quite 
puzzled what to do, she stood with the two little ones at her side. She 
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thought at first that she must take them home again; but then it would 
delay her so in fetching the doctor, for it was such a long way home. She 
could not take them to the village with her, for the only time that she had 
tried to do that Davie had broken down upon the road, and she had had 
to carry him in her arms till she could scarcely stand. Suppose she left 
them here outside the cottage to run about and play till Mrs. Pope should 
come back and take them in ? She thought the question over in her grave 
little mind for two or three minutes, and then at last she resolved that she 
would leave them here. The poor child was so anxious to get the doctor 
for her father that at the moment that seemed to her more important than 
any other thing. Her father was so ill; if she could only get the doctor 
quickly! 

“ Lizzy,” she said to her little sister, " if I leave you and Davie here to 
play till I come back, will you be sure to keep inside the garden, and not go 
anywhere out of sight ? ” 

“ O yes ! ” answered Lizzy, readily. 

“ 1 ’ll come back as fast as ever I can,” poor Barbara promised; “ and 
mind, I shall be so angry if you don’t do what I tell you. Now you under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“ O yes ! ” said Lizzy again. 

“ And you ’re to take care of Davie, you know, and not let him stir a step 
beyond the gate or get into any mischief. I shall be back very soon; 1 
sha* n’t be more than an hour away,” said the elder sister. And then, half 
uneasy, and yet not knowing what else she could do, she closed the little 
garden gate upon the children, and hurried away. 

She ran half way to the doctor’s house, and half way back again. She 
was tired and breathless when she got once more to Mrs. Pope’s cottage. 
The garden door was standing open, and the children were not in the 
garden; but she said to herself, “O, Mrs. Pope has come back; that is 
all right,” and went quickly up to the house door and knocked. But no 
one answered her knock. With the color leaving her face, she went round 
to the window and looked in. No one was there; the fire had not been 
touched; the house was empty. 

She stood still for a minute, and in her sudden fear burst into tears. She 
was too startled at first to do anything else. But when that first minute had 
passed she began to get back her courage. O, they should n’t have gone 
away when I told them not 1 ” she said to herself. “ They must have gone 
into the wood, — and Lizzy promised me that she would n’t,” she said, re¬ 
proachfully, as she ran back again to the garden gate to begin her search for 
them. 

She was not very much frightened now, for she and her brother and sister 
had often before played in this part of the forest that was close to Mrs. 
Pope’s house, and she thought that very likely the children had only gone a 
very little way in, and that she should find them before many minutes. So 
she went in amongst the trees, and began to call, “ Lizzy 1 Lizzy I ” and 
then “ Davie! Davie ! don’t you hear me ? ” thinking every moment that 
their voices would come back to answer her. 
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But no answer came, thongh she went on calling till she was tired. Then 
ithe began to get frightened again, and went backwards and forwards seaicb- 
ing for them everywhere, and began to pierce into parts of the forest where 
she bad never been before, so eager to find them that she quite forgot that 
She Was losing her own way, £md that the trees were closing in aU rotnid 
heh 

She had been looking for them for a long time, — or at least for what to 
her seemed a long time, — When at last she heard a little sound that she 
thought was Davie’s voice. It was a fidnt sound of crying £tr away. She 
had been standing still listening, not knowing in her terror what to do neat, 
wondering whether it would be best for her to go home and see if they 
might have got there before her, and yet feeling as if her heart would break 
if she should get home and find they were n’t there, — when this feeble Ettlc 
voice reached her, and made her heart leap to her lips with joy. 

“ O Davie ! yes, I hear you! ” she cried out, and then she ran to where 
the voice seemed to come from, and as she ran she heard it again and again, 
ttU at last she caught sight of the two htde ones standing sobbing. With 
their arms stretched out to hen 

“ O Lizzy, how could you break your promise ? ” Barbara said, and burs t 
out cr 3 ring again as she caught little Davie up. 

' It was a hare amongst the trees, sister,” David said, as soon as be 
could speak. I saw it, and I was tired of staying in the garden, and 1 
ran after it, and Lizzy ran too, — and we lost our way.” 

couldn’t help it. Davie would cefine; 1 couldn’t stop him,” Lizzy 
said, half sobbing. 

Barbara did not scold the children; she was too glad to have found them 
again to do that She stood holding their hands, one in each of hers, feel¬ 
ing for the moment quite happy again. They were all tired, and she was 
quite breathless, and for a few minutes she leant against the trunk of <nie of 
the big trees to rest Then presently she said, — 

Mother will think we are never coming back. We must get home now 
as. fiist as ever we can.” 

And still holding little Davie’s hand, she took a step or two forward, tiO 
all at once she thought with a great start, “ Which is the way home ? ” and 
then stood suddenly Still. Was it this way through the tall fir-trees? or 
down there Where there seemed to be a kind of pathway through the brush¬ 
wood? She did not know. She looked up to the sky, but the sky was 
covered with leaden clouds; there was no sun there to guide her. “ I think 
I will go through the brushwood,” she said to herself at last, with a great 
fear beginning to come over her ; and then she went on, while the children 
followed her, and little Davie chattered to her in his piping voice, banning 
to forget his fright ahd sorrow. 

For a few minutes they all walked on; then Lizzy suddenly said, “ I don’t 
think this was the way we came.” 

”Was it not?” Barbara asked, quickly, and, looking round with her 
anxious face, stood still again. 
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Till now she had not told her sister that she had lost the way, but now, 
all at once, when she stood still, Lizzy pressed up to her. 

“ Sister, don^t you know how to go ? ” she said, with great eyes, lifted up 
to Barbara’s face. And then, when Barbara did not answer, the little one 
began to cry. 

Hush, dear! it will ^11 *come tight I ’ll find the way presently. I ’ve 
only lost it for — for a little while,” poor Barbara said; and she took a hand 
of Lizzy too, and went on again, trying to follow the feebly traced pathway 
that was her only guide; but that was leading her — she did not know 
where. 

The cold and dreary November afternoon gfew eokkr and drearier still. 
All day there had been a biting northeast wind, and it came whistling now 
thro^h the leafless branches, piercing through the children’s little coats 
till their teeth chattered, and they shivered with cold* 

O, I want to get home ! ” Davie began to sob. ^ 1 sO tired, 1 want to 
get home 1 ” And he stopped at last, and threw his arms round Barbara’s 
waist, and leaned his weary little head against her side. 

Then she took him up and carried him. He was a heavy boy of four, 
and she Was only nine, but she patiently carried him, and hushed him on 
her bosom as she went on. She had no longer even that faint trace Of a 
pathway to lead her now; it had ceased, or she had lost it, and in all that 
great wilderness of trees there was no sign left to guide them. She wandered 
on, backwards and forwards, not knowing any more hoW she went, the great 
sick fear in her heart growing greater and bitterer with every step she took. 
All the way she kept crying piteously to herself, — what was she to do, O 
what Was she to do, if she should never find the lost way home ? 

Little Lizzy kept moaning and sobbing at her side. Davie fell presently 
half asleep in her tired arms. Once or twice, almost exhausted, she sat 
down for a little while upon the ground, but, weary as she was, she did not 
dare to rest for more than a few moments. How could she rest when the 
night was so near ? After each little pause she rose up hurriedly, and toiled 
on again. Perhaps throughout these miserable hours the hardest thought 
she had to bear was the thought that the children had been given to her 
charge, and th^t she had left them. All other pain was less than that pain, 
the thought that they would have been safe if she had never trusted them 
alone. • 

The day wore on, and the dim light began to grow dimmer. When the 
twilight had almost come, light iQakes of snow began to fidl like soft white 
feathers through the trees. Then Lizzy burst out into louder crying, and 
Barbara Sank down upon the ground and took both the little ones into her 
arms. The child — Such a mere child she was still in years, and yet in 
heart so womanly and tender — pressed the other little faces on ‘her breast 
and held them there. It was all that she could do. She herself sat blankly 
looking at the snow as it came down, flake after flake, soft and white and 
silent, till all hope left her, and in those moments perhaps at last the little 
heart broke. “ O mother! mother! ” was the only tiling she said. 
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Once more, after a few moments, she tried to make Lizzy rise up, that they 
go on again, but the child, when she roused her, burst into wear}*, 
passionate sobs. 

I can’t! I’m so tired! 1 can’t go on! ” she said ; and then Davie 
awoke and began to moan too. 

“ O, I want to get home! When shall we get home ? I’m so cold! ” 
he sobbed. 

She had a little brown cloth cloak on, and she took it off and wrapped it 
round the child. Twice more, as it got darker, — with a last forlorn effort,— 



she rose up again and carried the children on a little farther, the snow fall¬ 
ing still over them, but yet falling gently, seeming to touch them almost 
tenderly, as if it was sorry for the little lost wanderers ; then at last the end 
of the weary struggle came. She could do no more. She sat down with 
them at the foot of a great tree. “Perhaps somebody will come in the 
morning, and find us, and take us home,” she said. 

There were dead leaves on the ground, and she gathered them together 
as well as she could in the darkness, and made the children lie down upon 
them side by side. They were moaning and crying with hunger and cold. 
She rubbed their little limbs till they were warm, and took off their shoes 
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EUid stockings, and warmed their feet upon her breast She had already 
taken off her cloak for Davie; now, as they still went on crying, one by one 
she stripped herself of her other clothes, and wrapped the little ones up in 
them. Then she lay down beside them, and took them both as she best 
could in her arms. 

The boy was frightened and restless. “ Try to go to sleep, Davie,” she 
said to him. ‘‘If mother was here she would like you to go to sleep.” And 
then presently she remembered a little hymn that he was fond of, and sang 
it to him. 

That was the last thing that either of the little ones heard her do. 
Warmed by the clothes that she had robbed herself of to give them, and by 
each other’s arms and hers, they fell asleep while she was still singing. 

Children, my story has a half-sad ending, but I think you guess it already, 
and I need hardly tell it to you. I think there were angels looking down 
on Barbara as she sang that h 3 mn, and that their arms were very near her 
when in the cold night the beating of her little heart grew faint When 
morning came, those who had been looking for the children found them, and 
David and Lizzy woke up — still warm and breathing — from their sleep; 
but in the cottage on the hillside there is one empty seat now, and one little 
pair of feet the fewer is on the floor, and the mother has lost something that 
she will never find again on earth. Good by to little Barbara! Think of 
her tenderly, children, but do not pity her; those who live to do what Bar¬ 
bara did, want no pity from any one of tis. 

Georgiana M. Craik, 




THE TERRIBLE CAPE BOJADOR. 

I T is easy to laugh at a ghost after some brave fellow has marched up to 
it, and found out that it is only a yellow turnip, with a candle inside of 
it, stuck on the top of a snow-man. 

I have always thought a great deal of that Pacific islander the missiona¬ 
ries tell of, who was brought up to believe that if any one touched a certain 
idol he would instantly drop dead; but being assured by a missionary that 
the idol was only a log of wood, with a remarkably ugly head carved upon 
it, which could do no harm to any one, he summoned up all his courage 
one day and ventured to touch it with the tip of his finger. Finding him¬ 
self still alive, he touched it again, then laid both hands upon it, and finally 
pushed it over. After that, the greatest coward on the island found it easy 
to go up to the fallen image and pull its nose; and, indeed, I believe a num¬ 
ber of the cowards tied a rope round its neck, drew it around for a while, 
and then burnt it up. 
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The next very great exploit which I have to relate of the gallant captam 
who sailed under Prince Henry of Portugal was not quite so easy as pa^ 
ing the nose of a wooden idol; and yet it bore some resemblance to dm 
daring action in being not half as dangerous as it was diought to be. Bd 
I must tell you first of one or two things the Prince did before he succeeded 
in getting any of his captains to perform the action to which I refer; kc 
you cannot possibly know too much of this generous, resolute, aiwt perse 
vering benefactor of man. 

Encouraged by the discovery of the Madeira Islands in 1420 , the nol^ 
Prince put forth greater efforts than ever. In 1424 he prepared a grand 
expedition of twenty-five hundred foot-soldiers and a hundred and twestr 
horse-soldiers for the conquest of the Canary Islands, which were inhabited 
by innocent, good-tempered, but brave and warlike savages. But it was not 
clear at the time to whom the group belonged, and the Prince was ven 
reluctant to spend in mere fighting a great sum of money which wouki go so 
much further in discovering new lands and seas. So he put ofiT this eater- 
prise, and the natives of those islands continued for twenty years longer to 
live in peace, and the Prince had more time and money to spend in cokwii* 
ing and planting Madeira. 

You have forgotten, I suppose, that, after the taking of Ceuta, Prince Pedra 
the brother of Prince Henry, set out upon his travels, and was gone twdw 
years. In 1428 he returned, bringing with him a great store of knowledge, 
and several new books and maps, which he had gathered in distant dtie. 
Among his maps there was one upon which the group of islands now calkd 
the Azores, that lie hi the Atlantic Ocean, eight hundred miles west of Por¬ 
tugal, were distinctly marked. Prince Henry, after he had obtained pos¬ 
session of this precious map, never rested content until he had found oc: 
whether there really were'such islands out there in the broad Atlantic. 

So in 1431 he fitted out a vessel, placed it in command of a noblenun 
named Cabral, and sent him in search of those islands. The first attempt 
to find them was a feflure; but Prince Henry never thought of giving up a 
search of this kind even after ten failures. The next summer he sent Cabral 
again, who cruised about in the Atlantic until he discovered one island of 
the group, which he named Santa Maria, a name which it bears to this daj 
As this was a fine large fertile island. Prince Henry at once set about colo¬ 
nizing it, giving the direction of the colony to Cabral, who succeeded in set¬ 
tling upon it several families, descendants of whom are now living there. 

For several years no one supposed that there were any islands near Santa 
Maria. But, one day, a runaway slave in Santa Maria who had been liriag 
in the mountains for some time, came into the settlement, gave himsdf up 
to his master, and told him something which he hoped would secure bis 
pardon and perhaps his freedom. He said that on a clear day, from tb€ 
top of the highest mountain on the island, he had seen, far away to tbc 
north, another island. Some of the colonists went to the spot, found Uut 
the slave had spoken the truth, and sent word to Prince Henry. It so hap¬ 
pened that Cabral was with the Prince when this news reached him, aod 
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he was immediately ordered to go in search of the new island. The first 
time he missed it, and the Prince explained to him from the chart that he 
had probably passed between Santa Maria and the new island. The next 
time he found it, and a very fine island it proved to be, which the Prince 
also planted and settled. The rest of the group gradually came to light, 
and they were named Azores (which means hawks), because so many birds 
resembling hawks were found upon them. 

Thus, by the year 1432, three of the groups of islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean were known and partly settled. These were the Canaries, the Ma- 
deiras, and the Azores, the last two of which groups were rediscovered and 
colonized by the brave navigators who sailed in the service of Prince Henry. 
Besides this, his captains had sailed down the coast of Africa as far as the 
Great Desert, which begins at a point about seven hundred miles from Cape 
Sagres, on which the Prince lived. Such were the results of Sbout fifteen 
years’ exploration. During all that time Prince Henry had sent out a small 
vessel or two every summer, and this was what he had accomplished. 

And now many of his friends supposed, and perhaps he thought himself, 
that his discoveries were at an end. There was a lion in the path, a terrible 
roaring lion, more awful to the imagination of the credulous mariners of that 
day than we can conceive. This was nothing less than the terrible Cape 
Bojador, a promontory which thrust itself out into the Atlantic Ocean 6*0m 
the coast of the Great Desert, just below the most southern of the Canary 
Islands. This cape cuts a poor figure on our maps ; it hardly shows at all; 
but for a century it was an object of such terror to sailors that none of them 
thought it possible for any vessel navigated by mortals to go beyond it. It 
was supposed to run out into the sea a hundred and fifty miles, and away 
out beyond the cape there were reefs, upon which the waves of the Atlantic 
broke and thundered and foamed eternally. 

This awful cape was supposed to be, for all the purposes of man, the end 
of the world. With regard to what there might be south of it sailors had 
different conjectures. Some thought that the water of the seas on the other 
side of Cape Bojador grew hotter and hotter until they boiled, and that con¬ 
sequently the ocean there was too shallow for navigation. It was generally 
believed that white people could not live in the tropics for any time without 
turning as black as negroes, and remaining so for the rest of their lives. 

Now, in truth, to sailors creeping timidly down along the African coast, 
this harmless Cape Bojador might well have seemed temble. It doBs extend 
some miles out into the ocean, and there ts a reef of rocks lying low in the 
water three or four miles beyond it; and, both upon the shore of the cape 
and upon the rocky reet the mighty waves of the Atlantic do break and 
foam and thunder in the sublimest manner. As you approach the cape 
from the north, the sand of the shore and of the cliffs above it has a reddish 
hue, which probably added to the terrors of the scene in those simple old 
days. At present, when sailors keep as far from land as possible, this cape 
is not terrible at all, and few sailors ever see it or know anything about it. 
Indeed, I have had much trouble in finding out what sort of a cape it really 
is. 
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By this time, as you may imagine, Prince Henry put very little feith in 
the tales which mariners brought him of the terrors of the sea; and he had 
long been satisfied that a man bold enough to stand out from the shore frir 
enough would find no great difficulty in sailing past this awful cape, and 
finding out what there was on the other side of it. So in the year 1433, the 
year after the discovery of the Azores, he appears to have determined to 
make the passing of Cape Bojador the next of his undertakings. It was in 
this very year that King John, his father, died, exhorting him on his death¬ 
bed to persevere in his work of discovery, and thus extend the Christian 
faith among the heathen. King Edward, the Prince’s brother, who suc¬ 
ceeded King John upon the throne of Portugal, also urged him to go on, 
and promised him all the help he could afford. Thus exhorted and encour¬ 
aged, our noble Prince continued his labors with fresh zeal and determina¬ 
tion. 

Among the young gentlemen who lived and studied with him, and served 
him in his mansion at Sagres, there was a certain Gil Eannes, a brave man, 
and one of the Prince’s favorites. Him, in the summer of 1433, the Prince 
sent forth in command of a small sailing vessel, directing him to go beyond 
Cape Bojador, and bring back some account of what there was on the other 
side. Gil Eannes set sail boldly enough. But among his crew, it seems, 
there were four old sailors who had heard the usual accounts of Cape Boja¬ 
dor, and they told those wild tales to their captain, who consequently went 
no farther than the Canary Islands, whence he stole some of the natives 
and returned home. 

The Prince was exceedingly displeased,—not because he had brought 
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home and made slaves of the innocent Canary-islanders, which no doubt 
the Prince regarded as a very proper and virtuous action, — but because he 
had been frightened from his purpose by the terrible stories of some igno¬ 
rant mariners. 

“ Ifi” said the Prince, “ there were the slightest authority for these sto¬ 
ries that they tell, I would not blame you; but you come to me with the 
statements of four seamen who have been accustomed to the voyage to 
Flanders, or some other well-known route, and beyond that have no knowl¬ 
edge of the needle or the sailing chart. Go out then again, and give no 
heed to their opinions; for by the grace of God you cannot fail to derive 
from your voyage both honor and profit No perils that you encounter can 
be so great that your reward shall not be greater if you accomplish the 
object” 

These things and many others the Prince said to his downcast squire 
after his return from the Canaries in 1433. Prince Henry was not a man 
whose censure or whose praise could be lightly regarded. Every one who’ 
served him desired, above all things, to win the approval of so worthy a 
Prince. Gil Eannes now secretly resolved that, no matter what might be 
the perils and terrors of Bojador, he would pass beyond that cape or never 
return to tell the tale of his failure. 

Following the Prince’s advice, he no longer hugged the shore; but, as 
soon as he had got well by the Canaries, stood out to sea, and of course he 
had no more difficulty in passing the cape than in sailing over any other 
portion of the Atlantic on a fine day in summer. As soon as he had got by 
he stood in, and found a pleasant, tranquil little bay, to which the end of the 
cape served as a breakwater against the huge waves from the north, and 
in which there was good anchorage. He went on shore, but found no signs 
of inhabitants ; and, indeed, there were not and are not to this day any in¬ 
habitants on that part of the coast of the Desert He gathered some plants 
that were growing on the shore, which were similar to a plant common in 
Portugal, called by the Portuguese St Mary’s Roses. Content with these 
trophies, he ventured no farther south, but made all haste home to the 
Prince. 

I say, again, that it is easy to laugh at a ghost when you know it is not a 
ghost It does, indeed, seem rather ridiculous that, after performing so easy 
a task, Gil Eannes should have been received and rewarded as a great hero 
and conqueror, and his name carried all over Europe as the valiant naviga¬ 
tor who had braved the terrors of the terrible Cape Bojador. But it is 
impossible for us to imagine how awful that cape was to the ignorant peo¬ 
ple Who lived four hundred years ago. I should judge, from reading the old 
books, that the passing of this cape was more encouraging to Prince Henry 
and his fnends, and had more to do with the progress of discovery, than 
anything that had yet occurred, not excepting the discovery of the fine island 
of Madeira. It taught one grand lesson to all concerned,—not to be fright¬ 
ened before they were hurt. 

The Prince was now all alive to know something of the country south of 
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Cape Bojador,—how far Afnca extended, and whether the region beyond the 
cape had any inhabitants. The very next summer, which was that of 1435, 
he sent Gil Eannes again in the same vessel, and with this he despatched 
a large oared galley, of which he gave the command to his cup<bearer, 
Alphonso Gonsalvez. These two navigators had no difficulty in getting by 
the cape, and they kept on their way down along the coast for a hundred 
and fifty miles beyond it Coming to a convenient bay, they andiored and 
went on shore. Before they had gone far into the interior they found traces 
both of men and camels, but nowhlsre anything like a human habitation. No 
one ever lived there, although for ages caravans of men and camels had 
passed and repassed along that shore. 

But these adventurers knew nothing of caravans and the roving life of the 
Desert They now knew, however, that there were people in Africa ; how 
many, and of what disposition, and how armed, they knew not It seemed 
best to them, therefore, to go on board their vessels and return to Portugal, 
which they did with all despatch. 

Such was the ardor of Prince Henry in the pursuit of knowledge that be 
was well satisfied with this summer’s work, although he only learned from 
it that there were people and animals in Africa south of Cape Bojador, and 
that it was all a delusion about the ocean in the tropics being any shallower 
than in the temperate zone. I do not suppose that Prince Henry ever be¬ 
lieved that the seas there were boiling; but until Gil Eannes had passed the 
cape he evidently thought that the tropical parts of the ocean were very 
shallow. The vessel in which Gil Eannes first passed the cape was a bark 
of fifteen or twenty tons. The oared galley which Gonsalvez commanded 
on the second voyage is spoken of in the old books as the largest vessel 
that had ever been employed by the Prince in his exploring expeditions. 

There were people, then, in Africa south of the cape. The next thing 
was to find out who those people were, — whether they were many or few, 
natives or visitors, and, above all in the mind of Prince Henry, whether they 
were Pagans or Christians. Accordingly, the next summer he again sent 
his cup-bearer, Gonsalvez, in the same large-oared galley. The sole object 
of this expedition was to bring home to Portugal some of the inhabitants of 
Africa; and to promote this object the Prince sent with Gonsalvez an inter¬ 
preter who was acquainted with the language of the Moors. He also put on 
board the galley two horses, to make it easier for the adventurers to exam¬ 
ine the country. To Gonsalvez he intrusted two noble youths, aged about 
seventeen years, members of his own household, whom he was training for 
the future service of the state. The Prince’s orders to Gonsalvez were to 
go as far down the coast of Africa as he could, and to do his very best to 
capture at least one of the people and bring him to Portugal. 

On the morning of a summer day in 1436 the galley left the port of 
Lagos, and directed its course toward the African coast Several days’ 
rowing, aided by a fovorable breeze, brought them past Cape Bojador; 
whence Gonsalvez kept on his way until he had gone more than two hun¬ 
dred miles beyond the place where he had gathered the plants on his last 
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Toyage. He was then three hundred and sixty miles south of Cape Bojador. 
Here they came to what they thought was the mouth of a large river, but 
which afterwards was found to be only an indentation into the shore, which 
extended many miles into the interior. Entering this deep gulf, which to 
this day is called a rfver (Rio d’Ouro), they cast anchor in a convenient 
place, and Gonsalves went on shore, and looked about him. The land ap¬ 
peared more likely to be inhabited than where they had formerly been on 
shore, and the commander thought that this would be a good place to search 
for the Africans whom the Prince desired so much to possess. 

The two horses were landed, and upon them Gonsalves mounted the two 
noble youths of whom I have just spoken. 

“ The names of these two youths,” says an old historian, " were Hector 
Homen and Diogo Lopes d^Almaida, both gentlemen and cavaliers, edu¬ 
cated in that school of nobility and virtue, the household of the excellent 
Prince, the Infante Don Henry! ” 

An ancient Portuguese chronicler says of them : “ I afterwards knew one 
of these boys when he was a noble gentleman of good renown in arms, and 
you will find him in the chronicles of the kingdom well proved in great 
deeds. The other was a nobleman of good presence, as I have heard from 
those who knew him.” 

These gallant lads wore no armor, carrying only their lance and sword, 
in order that they might be freer to make their escape if they should come 
upon a large number of the natives. Gonsalves ordered them to keep to¬ 
gether, to view the country as far as they could without dismounting, and if 
they could take any captives without running any risk, they were to do it. 

They were lads of high metal, these pupils of the noble Prince Henry, 
and they cantered gayly off as though they were going to take a pleasant 
ride into a country perfectly well known and safe ; and we may be sure that 
the crew of the galley followed them with their eyes as long as they could 
be seen. They kept along the shore of the bay for the space of twenty-one 
miles, without seeing any signs of inhabitants. It was then pretty late in 
the afternoon, and it was high time for them to set out on their return to the 
ship. All at once they came foil upon a group of naked men, armed with 
darts. They came upon them so suddenly that it was impossible for them 
to retreat without being seen. Not having the idea that naked black men 
could have any human feelings or human rights, and being themselves but 
boys, and at the same time foil of desire to gratify the Prince their master, 
they rushed into the midst of the savages, and l^gan to wound them with 
their spears. The natives, astounded and bewildered as they were, defended 
themselves with their darts, and wounded one of the young men in the foot. 
In order the better to resist the strangers they gathered in a cluster behind 
a heap of rocks, where the young men could not follow them upon their 
horses, nor reach them with their lances. 

Night coming on, and there being no prospect of taking a prisoner, these 
audacious young fellows thought it best to leave the savages to themselves, 
and set out upon their return to the galley. Night soon overtook them, 
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but as they had only to follow the course of the bay, they continued their 
journey all night, and reached the galley just as the day was breaking the 
next morning. Every reader can imagine the reltef and joy of Gonsalvez 
and the crew when they saw the young men riding up on their tired steeds ; 
and how warmly every one extolled their valor and determination. 

The wound in the foot proved to be but slight, and after resting an hour 
or two the lads were in good condition, and eager to guide their commander 
to the spot where they had seen the natives. So, about nine o’clock in the 
morning they mounted their horses once more, and Gonsalvez hoisted his 
anchor, and the galley was rowed gently up the bay, guided by the two 
youths on horseback to the place where they had left the savages the even¬ 
ing before. The poor negroes had gone, however, and probably in a great 
panic, for they had left behind them all their little property, such as it was, 
which Gonsalvez put on board his galley to convey to the Prince. The 
two mounted youths galloped far and wide over the country at the head of 
the bay, but they saw no further trace of human beings. 

Most reluctant was Gonsalvez to leave the spot without a prisoner, but 
he was obliged to do so, and he returned again to the mouth of the bay. 
Still unwilling to give it up, he continued on his way down the coast forty- 
miles farther, until they came to the mouth of another bay, where they saw 
a wonderful sight On an island which lay across the entrance, they discov¬ 
ered an amazing number of seals, or, as they called them, sea-wolves, lying 
fast asleep. Gonsalvez thought there were at least five thousand of them 
in sight at one time. Here they had a grand seal-hunt, and loaded the gal¬ 
ley with as many seal-skins as they could find room for. These were valu¬ 
able, and would pay part of the cost of the expedition ; but Gonsalvez was 
well aware that if he had loaded his galley with gold, the Prince would not 
have valued it as much as one African. What the Prince wanted was, not 
seal-skins, nor any other kind of wealth, but knowledge. Gonsalvez, there¬ 
fore, again turned his prow southward, and kept bravely on one hundred and 
fifty miles farther, until he reached a rocky promontory which looked so 
much like a galley in shape, that they called it gallee^ a name which it bears 
to this day. 

Here again they went on shore, and examined the country. In the course 
of their rambles they found some fishing-nets, which, you may be sure, they 
seized eagerly and closely examined. These nets were not made of hemp, 
nor of anything else the Portuguese were acquainted with, but of the fibres of 
the bark of a tree that grew near. And yet these nets were as strong as 
any that could be made by Europeans. Here was another plain proof that 
this part of Africa was inhabited; but nowhere could Gonsalvez or his crew, 
or the brave youths of the Prince’s household, find any traces of inhabitants 
except these nets. The adventurers were obliged to return to Portugal, 
after all the trouble they had taken, without being able to present to their 
Prince a single captive. 

It was in the year 1436 that this galley voyage was made, in the course 
of which, for the first time, Europeans sailed into the torrid zone, and reached 
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a point fourteen hundred miles south of Portugal. Considering all things, 
it was a great achievement. So far and no farther had the ocean been ex¬ 
plored when Columbus lay in his mother’s arms at Genoa, an* infant a few 
months old. 

In my next number you shall be told how the Prince continued his labors, 
and how at last he was gratified with the sight of a great number of native 
African^. I fear he was much better pleased to see them than they were to 
see him. 

James Parian. 


I 


CHASED BY A PIRATE. 

« T T NCLE DUNBAR! O, here’s Uncle Dunbar! ” And all four of 
^ us ran out to kiss him, and get hold of his hand, and lead him joy¬ 
fully in. 

Uncle Dunbar was a ship-master who came at the end of every voyage to 
my father’s house. It was a happy day for us children when he arrived. 
What could be more pleasant than to sit on his knee, and hear about distant 
lands, and about adventures at sea; or to make him speak in foreign tongues, 
and then tell what the strange words meant ? What a good man he was ! 
How much he had seen and learned I And how well do I, even to this day. 
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though five-and-thirty years are gone, remember his benevolent old face, and 
his slow, gentle tones! 

He stayed Vith us this time only a day and a night; and next morning, 
as 1 was sitting on his knee, he said, Now, my dear little boy, I will tell 
you a story of my being chased by a pirate, and then 1 must go.” 

“ O, a story about a pirate ! ” 1 shouted. “ Samuel, Sarah, Willie, come ! 
Uncle Dunbar was chased by a pirate, and he’s going to tell about it” 

How they did come running, and how they crowded together to listen I 
As soon as we were all still, he began. 

THE STORY. 

“ Twenty years ago I was master of the ship Atticus, sailing out of Cas- 
tine. She would be thought a small ship nowadays, being but of three 
hundred and ten tons burden, but she was large for those days, and was the 
fastest ship that ever sailed out of Penobscot Bay. Well that she was so, 
my dear children, or I should not be here to-day. 

“ 1 was in the West India trade, and having taken in about one third of 
a cargo at a windward island, that is, one lying farthest to the east, was 
running down to a leeward island, about six hundred miles, to fill up my ship. 
One third of a cargo just made a perfect set of ballast for a very heavy wind, 
so that my ship could not have been in a condition to sail faster. And this, 
too, was providential,” said the good old man, piously, “ as you will soon see ? 
for had she been either fully laden or in fight ballast we should have been 
overhauled and lost 

“ At that time there were a great many pirates in the West Indian seas. 
They were merciless creatures, and killed all whom they captured.” 

“ What did they want to kill them for?” 1 said; ♦‘it didn’t make them 
any richer.” 

“ O, if they had spared one, he might see them afterwards in Boston or 
New York, when they came there to spend their money, and so might bear 
witness against them, and cause them to be punished. In earlier years 
the pirates were more merciful, but when some had been convicted by chan¬ 
cing to meet persons whom they had spared, the others said, ‘ Dead men tell 
no tales,’ and murdered all whom they took. People who begin to do wick¬ 
edly almost always have to do another wicked thing to cover the first, and so 
can never find a stopping-place. 

“ One morning, when we were about half-way to our port, a fair wind was 
blowing very freshly indeed, and we were nmning under short sail At sun¬ 
rise I came on deck, and took my glass, as I always did the first thing in the 
morning, to look around and see if any sail were in sight And far away to 
the east, straight astern, I could barely discern a schooner standing to the 
north. I had just fairly made her out when her course was suddenly 
changed, and she began sailing directly after us. In a few minutes I saw 
more sail spread upon her. First a reef was taken out of the topsail, then 
the topgallant-sail was set, and then a great square-sail was let down from 
the fore yard. Evidently she was chasing us. 
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" I did not like to alarm the crew; so I said nothing about the vessel 
astern, but called the mate and said, * Mr. Mason, it’s best to make the most 
of a fair wind ; you may shake out the ree& from the topsails, and set the 
topgallant sails.’ 

^ < All hands aloft to make sail! ’ he shouted. Then coming up to me, 
looking a little pale, he said, * What is it, Captain ? ’ — for he had noticed 
that I had kept the glass at my eye a good while. 

“ ‘ Nothing of great consequence, I guess,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Something, I’m certain,’ he said to himself but went away. 

** I didn’t keep the secret long, for when the sailors had done making sail, 
one of them spied the schooner, and cried ^ Sail ho ! ’ They all saw her, 
and knew in a moment what it meant Coming down to the deck, they stood 
in a group, looking pretty anxious, but keeping quiet, and gazing at me as 
if I carried all their lives in my hands. Before long we could see the 
schooner plainly from the deck with the naked eye. How swiftly she came 
on! And we, too, were rushing forward at a great speed. 

** Soon the mate came aft again. < Captain Dunbar, we are ready to set 
more sail, if you say so.’ 

** * Not now,’ I said; ^ we ’ll see. The wind freshens fsist, and 1 ’m not 
sure we could carry more sail with safety.’ 

** In an hour more the pirate was only three or four miles astern. We 
could sej^ her decks crowded with men. And presently up went the black 
flag! 

“ ‘ My God ! there it is! ’ cried all the crew as with one voice. 

Yes, there it was ; and now if we could outsail the pirate, we lived; if 
not, we died. 

" The wind had been- freshening fast all the while, and was now a sharps 
gale. I had never in my life, perhaps, had so much canvas on in so heavy a. 
blow, but we must spread more. 

‘ Set the courses.’ 

** You should have seen the men fly to obey. They had the courses on 
in about the time it commonly takes a seaman to shift his quid of tobacco^ 
from one cheek to the other! 

" * Set the royals.’ It was done almost as soon as said. 

I now waited to see if we were going fast enough ; but soon perceived, 
only too plainly, that the pirate still gained upon us, though slowly* at last 
I looked up to the masts. They were bending like coach-whips, — tlKit they 
did not go overboard seemed a miracle, — and yet we must carry more sail 

“ * Get on the studding-sails,’ I said; ‘we must trust God to* make the 
ship bear it’ 

“ At any other time had I ordered the seamen aloft when the masts were 
threatening each moment to go by the board, they would have refused duty ; 
now they sprang up the shrouds like cats. Studding-sail after studding-sail 
was set; then we got out the boats’ sails, and spsead them wherever they 
would catch a capful of wind. And still not a spar nor a yam parted. It 
seemed to me that they were held only by the mighty power of Go(L 
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“ There were a few moments of deep suspense. I stood turning my eye 
now aloft at the bending, groaning masts, then astern at our fierce pur¬ 
suer. ‘ Courage, boys ! ’ I cried; ‘ she no lopger gains.’ 

“ What a hurrah ! But next moment they were still as death again, for 
it did not seem possible that the top-hamper could hold out; and the snap¬ 
ping of one spar or rope would have doomed us. 

“ And so for an hour, that seemed a year. The ship flew, but the moments 
lagged, — how they lagged ! Still the wind increased. I could see that the 
pirate was ploughing terribly into the sea, and that if the wind went on in¬ 
creasing she must soon take in sail. Presently there was a puff of smoke at 
her bow, and a cannon-baU plunged into the sea a quarter of a mile astern. 
The men quailed a little, but I said, * Good! boys; they begin to see that 
they cannot catch us.’ Soon another ball, which went farther, but was wild. 
She*kept firing for half an hour. Some of the balls would have struck, had 
they been well enough aimed ; bqt the firing hindered her speed, and she 
lost ground considerably. 

It was now nine o’clock. By this time the gale was too much for her, 
and her great square sail was taken in. She fell astern rapidly; at one 
o’clock her hull could no longer be seen, and she gave up the chase, hauling 
to and shortening sail. 1 now had the studding-sails and rojrals taken in, 
and ordered dinner, for as yet no man had tasted food. We soon left her 
out of sight But if God ^dn’t hold our masts in that day, I don’t know 
what did.” 

David A. Wasson. 


MUD PIES. 

T ell me, Uttle housewives, 
Playing in the sun, 

How many minutes 
Till the cooking’s done ? 
Johnny builds the oven, 

' Jenny rolls the crust, 

Katy buys the flour 
All of golden dust 

Pat it here, and pat it there; 

What a dainty size I 
Bake it on a sWngle,— 

Nice mud pies 1 

Don’t you hear the bluebird 
High up in the air? 
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‘‘Good morning, Kttle ones, 

Are you busy there?” 

Pretty Mister Squirrel 
Bounces down the rail, 

Takes a seat and watches. 

Curls his bushy tail 

Twirl it so, and mark it so 
(Looking wondrous wise); 

All the plums are pebbles,— 

Rich mud pies! 

Arms that never weary, • 

Toiling dimple-deep; 

Shut the oven door, now. 

And soon we *11 take a peep. 

Wish we had a shower,— 

Think we need it so,— 

That would make the roadside 
Such a heap of dough! 

Turn them in, and turn them out; 

How the morning flies; 

Ring the bell for dinner,— 

Hot mud pies! ^ 

George Cooper. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

FOURTEENTH PACKET. 

Georgiana to William Henry. 

M y dear brother, — 

Yesterday I went to Aunt Phebe’s to eat supper, and had on my 
light blue boots Uncle Jacob brought me when he went away. He dragged 
me over because *t was snowing, for he said the party could n’t be put off 
because they had got all ready. But the party was n’t anybody but me, but 
he’s all the time funning. Aunt Phebe’s little Tommy he had some new 
rubber boots, but thiiy did n’t get there till after supper, and then ’t was 
’most his bedtime. But he got into the boots and walked all round >vith 
them after his nightgown was on, and the nightgown hung down all over 
the rubber boots. And when they wanted to put him in his crib he did n’t 
want to take them off) so Uncle Jacob said better let the boots stay on, till 
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he got asleep and then pull ’em off softly as she could Then they put him 
in the crib* and let the boots stick out one side, without any bedclothes 
being put over them. But we guessed he dreamed about his boots, because 
soon as they pulled ’em a little bit, he reached down to the boots and held 
on. But when he got sound asleep then she pulled them off sofUy and 
stood ’em up in the comer. I carried my work with me, and’t was die 
handkerchief that is going to be put in this letter. Axmt Phebe thinks some 
of the stitches are quite nice. She says 3 rou must excuse that one in the 
comer, not where your name is, but next one to it The snow-storm was so 
bad I stayed all night, and they made some corn-balls, and Uncle Jacob 
passed them round to me first, because I was the party, in the best 
waiter. 

4nd we had a good time seeing some litde pigs that the old pig stepped 
on,—six little pigs, about as big as puppies, that had little tails, and she 
would n’t take a mite of care of them. She won’t let them get close up to 
her to keep warm, and keeps a stepping on ’em all the time, and broke 
one’s leg. She’s a horrid old pig, and Uncle Jacob was afiraid they might 
fi-eeze to death in the night, and Aunt Phebe found a basket, a quite large 
basket, and put some cotton-wool in it Then put in die pigs. When’t was 
bedtime some bricks were put on the stove, and then he put the basket with 
the little pigs in it on top of the bricks, but put ashes on the fire first, so they 
could keep warm all night And in the night they kept him awake, making 
little squealy noises, and he thought the fire would get hot and roast them, 
and once one climbed up over and tumbled down on to the floor and ’most 
killed himself so he died afterwards. And he says he feels very sleepy 
to-day, watching with the little pigp all night For soon as’t was daylight, 
and ^fore too. Tommy jumped out and cried to have his rubber boots took 
into bed with him, and then the roosters crowed so loud in the hen-house 
close to his bedroom window that he could n’t take a nap. He told me to 
send to you in my letter a question to talk about where you did about sum¬ 
mer and winter. Why do roosters crow in the morning ? 

Two of the little pigs were dead in the morning, beside that one that 
killed itself dropping down, and now two more are dead. She is keeping 
this last one in a warm place, for they don’t dare to let it go into the pig¬ 
sty, for fear she would step on it or eat it up, for he says she’s worse than 
a cannibal. But I don’t know what that is. He says they kill men and 
eat them alive, but I guess he’s funning. She dips a sponge in milk and 
lets that last little pig suck that sponge. 

Grandmother wants to know if little Rosy has got any good warm mittens. 
Wants to know if Mr. Sky Blue has. And you must count your handker¬ 
chiefs every week, she says. Little Tommy went out with his rubber boots, 
and waded way into such a deep snow-bank he could n’t get himself out, 
and when they lifted him up they lifted him right out of his rubber boots. 
Then he cried. Tommy’s cut off a piece of his own hair. 

Your affectionate Sister, 

Georgiana. 
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William Henry to his Sister. 

My dear Sister, — 

You can tell Grandmother tl\at Lame Betsey knit a pair for Gapper Sky 
Blue, blue ones with white spots, and little Rosy has got an old pair. You 
are a very good little girl to hem handkerchiefs. I think you hemmed that 
one very welL It came last night, and we looked for that long stitch to 
excuse it, and Dorry said it ought to be, for he guessed that was the stitch 
that saved nine. When the letter came, Dorry and Bubby Short and Old 
Wonder Boy and I were sitting together studying. When I read about the 
pigs, I tell you if they did n’t laugh 1 And when that little piggy dropped 
out of the basket Bubby Short dropped down on the door and laughed so 
loud we had to stop him. Dorry said, ** Let’s play have a Debating Society, 
and take Uncle Jacob’s question.” And we did. First Old Wonder Boy 
stood up. And he said they crowed in the morning to tell people’t was time 
to get up and to let everybody know they themselves were up and stirring 
about Said he’d lain awake mornings, down in Jersey, and listened and 
heard ’em say just as plain as day. 1 ’m up and you ought to, too! And 
you ought to, too I ” 

Then Bubby Short stood up and said he thought they were telKng the 
other ones to keep in thei% own yards, and not be flying over where they 
did n’t belong. Said he’d lain awake in the morning and heard ’em say, 
just as plain as day, “ If you do, I ’ll give it to you 1 I ’ll give it to you 
oo 00 oo! ” 

But a little chap that had come to hear what was going on said’t was 
more likely they were daring each other to come on and fight For he’d 
lain awake in the morning and listened and heard ’em say, Come on if you 
dare, for I can whip you oo oo 1 ” 

Then’t was my turn, and I stood up and said I guessed the best crower 
kept a crowing school, and was showing all the young ones how to scale up 
and down, same as the singing-master did. For I’d lain awake in the morn¬ 
ing and heard first the old one crow, and then the little ones try to. And 
heard the old one say, just as plain as day, " Open your mouth wide and do 
as I do! Do as I do 1 ” and then the young ones say, “ Can’t quite do so! 
Can’t quite do so! ” 

Dorry said he never was wide awake enough in the morning to hear what 
anybody said, but he’d alwa 3 rs understood they were talking about the 
weather, and giving the hens their orders for the day, telling which to lay 
and which to set, and where the good places were to steal nests, and where 
there’d been an 3 rthing planted they could scratch up again, and how to bring 
up their chickens, and to look out and not hatch ducks’ eggs. 

The teacher opened the door then to see if we were all studying our les¬ 
sons, so the Debating Society stopped. 

Should you like to hear about our going to take a great big sleigh-ride ? 
The whole school went together in great big sleighs with four horses. We 
had flags flying, and I tell you if’t was n’t a bully go ! We went ten miles. 
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he got asleep and then pull ’em off softly as she could Then they put him 
in the crib* and let the boots stick out one side, without any bedclothes 
being put over them. But we guessed he dreamed about his boots, because 
soon as they pulled ’em a little bit, he reached down to the boots and held 
on. But when he got sound asleep then she pulled them off softly and 
stood ’em up in the comer. I carried my work with me, and’t was the 
handkerchief that is going to be put in this letter. Aunt Phebe thinks some 
of the stitches are quite nice. She says )rou must excuse that one in the 
corner, not where your name is, but next one to it The snow-storm was so 
bad I stayed all night, and they made some corn-balls, and Uncle Jacob 
passed them round to me first, because I was the party, in the best 
waiter. 

4nd we had a good time seeing some little pigs that the old pig stepped 
on, — six little pigs, about as big as puppies, that had little tails, and she 
would n’t take a mite of care of them. She won’t let them get close up to 
her to keep warm, and keeps a stepping on ’em all the time, and broke 
one’s leg. She’s a horrid old pig, and Uncle Jacob was afraid they might 
fireeze to death in the night, and Aunt Phebe found a basket, a quite lar^ 
basket, and put some cotton-wool in it Then put in the pigs. When’t was 
bedtime some bricks were put on the stove, and then he put the basket with 
the little pigs in it on top of the bricks, but put ashes on the fire first, so they 
could keep warm all night And in the night they kept him awake, making 
little squealy noises, and he thought the fire would get hot and roast them, 
and once one climbed up over and tumbled down on to the floor and ’most 
killed himself so he di^ afterwards. And he says he feels very sleepy 
to-day, watching with the little pigp all night. For soon as’t was daylight, 
and before too. Tommy jumped out and cried to have his rubber boots took 
into bed with him, and then the roosters crowed so loud in the hen-house 
close to his bedroom window that he could n’t take a nap. He told me to 
send to you in my letter a question to talk about where you did about sum¬ 
mer and winter. Why do roosters crow in the morning ? 

Two of the little pigs were dead in the morning, beside that one that 
killed itself dropping down, and now two more are dead. She is keeping 
this last one in a warm place, for they don’t dare to let it go into the pig¬ 
sty, for fear she would step on it or eat it up, for he says she’s worse than 
a cannibal. But I don’t know what that is. He says they kill men and 
eat them alive, but I guess he’s funning. She dips a sponge in milk and 
lets that last little pig suck that sponge. 

Grandmother wants to know if little Rosy has got any good warm mittens. 
Wants to know if Mr. Sky Blue has. And you must count your handker¬ 
chiefs every week, she says. Little Tommy went out with his rubber boots, 
and waded way into such a deep snow-bank he could n’t get himself out, 
and when they lifted him up they lifted him right out of his rubber boots. 
Then he cried. Tommy’s cut off a piece of his own hair. 

Your affectionate Sister, 

Georgiana. 
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William Henry to his Sister. 

My dear Sister, — 

You can tell Grandmother tl^at Lame Betsey knit a pair for Gapper Sky 
Blue, blue ones with white spots, and little Rosy has got an old pair. You 
axe a very good little girl to hem handkerchief. I think you hemmed that 
one very welL It came last night, and we looked for that long stitch to 
excuse it, and Dorry said it ought to be, for he guessed that was the stitch 
that saved nine. When the letter came, Dorry and Bubby Short and Old 
Wonder Boy and 1 were sitting together studying. When 1 read about the 
pigs, 1 tell you if they did n’t laugh 1 And when that little piggy dropped 
out of the basket Bubby Short dropped down on the door and laughed so 
loud we had to stop him. Dorry said, ^ Let’s play have a Debating Society, 
and take Uncle Jacob’s question.” And we did. First Old Wonder Boy 
stood up. And he said they crowed in the morning to tell people’t was time 
to get up and to let everybody know they themselves were up and stirring 
about Said he’d lain awake mornings, down in Jersey, and listened and 
beard ’em say just as plain as day. I’m up and you ought to, too! And 
you ought to, too ! ” 

Then Bubby Short stood up and said he thought they were telling the 
other ones to keep in thei% own yards, and not be dying over where they 
did n’t beloqg. Said he’d lain awake in the morning and heard ’em say, 
just as plain as day, If you do, I ’ll give it to you! I *11 give it to you 
00 00 00 1 ” 

But a little chap that had come to hear what was going on said’t was 
more likely they were daring each other to come on and fight For he’d 
lain awake in the morning and listened and heard ’em say, Come on if you 
dare, for I can whip you 00 00 ! ” 

Then’t was my turn, and I stood up and said I guessed the best crower 
kept a crowing school, and was showing all the young ones how to scale up 
and down, same as the singing-master did. For I’d lain awake in the mom- 
ii^ and heard first the old one crow, and then the little ones try to. And 
heard the old one say, just as plain as day, Open your mouth wide and do 
as 1 do! Do as I do! ” and then the young ones say, Can’t quite do so! 
Can’t quite do so! ” 

Dorry said he never was wide awake enough in the morning to hear what 
anybody said, but he’d always understood they were talking about the 
weather, and giving the hens their orders for the day, telling which to lay 
and which to set, and where the good places were to steal nests, and where 
there’d been an 3 rthing planted they could scratch up again, and how to bring 
up their chickens, and to look out and not hatch ducks’ eggs. 

The teacher opened the door then to see if we were all studying our les¬ 
sons, so the Debating Society stopped. 

Should you like to hear about our going to take a great big sleigh-ride ? 
The whole school went together in great big sleighs with four horses. We 
had flags flying, and I tell you if’t was n’t a buUy go 1 We went ten miles. 
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We went by a good many schoolhouses, where the boys were out and they'd 
up and hurrah, and then we’d hurrah back again. And one lot of fell^ 



if they did n’t let the snowballs fly at us ! And we wanted our driver to 
stop, and let us give it to them good. But he would n’t do it. One little 
chap hung his sled on behind and could n’t get it unhitched again, for some 
of our fellers kept hold, and we carried him off more than a mile. Then be 
began to cry. Then the teacher heard him, and had the sleigh stopped, and 
took him in and he went all the way with us. He lost his mittens trying to 
unhitch it, and his hands ached, but he made believe laugh, and we put him 
down in the bottom to warm ’em in the hay. We ’most ran over an old 
gar-woman, in one place between two drifts, wjiere there was n’t very much 
room to turn out I guess she was deaf We all stood up and^ shouted and 
bawled at her and the driver held ’em in tight And just as their noses 
almost touched her she looked round, and then she was so scared she did n’t 
know what to do, but just stood still to let herself be run over. But the 
driver hollered and made signs for her to stand close up to the dri^ and 
then there’d be room enough. 

When I got home I found my bundle and the tin box rolled op in that 
new jacket, with all that good jelly in it. Old Wonder Boy peeped in and 
says he, “ O, there’s quite some jelly in there, is n’t there ? ” He says down 
in Jersey they make nice quince-jelly out of apple-parings, and said ’t was 
true, for he’d eaten some. Dony said he knew that was common in Ire¬ 
land, but never knew ’twas done in this country. Dorry says you most 
keep us posted about the last of the piggies. Keep your pretty blue boots 
nice for Brother Billy to see, won’t you ? Thank you for hemming that pretty 
handkerchief. I’ve counted ’em a good many times, but counting ’em don’t 
make any difference. 

From your affectionate Brother, , 

William Henry. 

William Henry to his Grandmother, 

My dear Grandmother, — 

This is only a short letter that I am going to write to you, because I don’t 
feel like writing any. But when I don’t write then you think I have the mea¬ 
sles, else drowned in the pond, and I ’ll write a little, but I feel so sober 1 
don’t feel like writing very much. I suppose you will say, — what are yoo 
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feeling so sober about ? Well, seems if I did n’t have any fun now, for Dorry 
and I we Ve got mad at each other. And he don’t hardly speak to me, and 
I don’t to him either; and if he don’t want to he need n’t,, for I don’t mean 
to be fooling round him, and trying to get him to, if he don’t want to. 

Last night we all went out to coast, and the teachers and a good many 
ladies and girls, and we were going to see which was the champion sled 
But something else happened first The top of the hill was all bare, and 
before they all got there some of the fellers were scuffing together for fun, 
and Dorry and I we tried to take each other down. First of it’t was all in 
fun, but then it got more in earnest, and he hit me in the face so hard it 
made me mad, and I hit him and he got mad too. 

Then we began to coast, for the 
people had aU got there. Dorry’s 
and mine were the two swiftest 
ones, and we kept near each other, 
but his slewed round some, and 
he said I hit it vrith my foot he 
guessed, and then we had some 
words, and I don’t know what we did both say; but now we keep away 
firom each other, and it seems so funny I don’t know what to do. The 
teacher asked me to go over to the stable to-day, for he lost a bunch of com¬ 
positions and thought they might have dropped out of his pocket, when we 
went to take that sleigh-ride. And I was just going to say, ‘‘ Come on, 
Old Dorrymas 1 ” before I thought 

But’t is the funniest in the morning. This morning I waked up early, 
and he was fest asleep, and I thought. Now you ’ll catch it, old fellow, and 
was just a going to pull his hair ; but in a minute I remembered. Then 1 
dressed myself and thought I would take a walk out I went just as softly 
by his bed and stood still there a minute and set out to give a little pull, 
for I don’t feel half so mad as I did the first of it, but was afraid he did. So 
I went out-doors and looked round. Went as fer as the Two Betseys’ Shop 
and was going by, but The Other Betsey stood at the door shaking a mat, 
and called to me, “ Billy, where are you going to ?” 

‘‘ Only looking roun^” I said. She told me to come in and warm me, 
and I thought I would go in just a minute or two. Lame Betsey was fi 7 ing 
flapjacks in a spider, a little mite of a spider, for breakfast She spread but¬ 
ter on one and made me take it to eat in a saucer, and I never tasted of a 
better flapjack. There was a cinnamon colored jacket hanging on the chair- 
back, and I said, “ Why, that’s Spicey’s jacket! ” “ Who ! ” they cried out 
both together. Then I called him by his right name, Jim Mills. He’s 
some relation to them, and his mother is n’t well enough to mend all his 
clothes, so Lame Betsey does it for nothing. He earns money to pay for 
his schooling, and he wants to go to college, and they don’t doubt he will. 
They said he was the best boy that ever was. His jnother does n’t have 
anybody but him to do things for her, only his little sister about the size of 
my little sister. He makes the fires and cuts wood and splits kindling, and 
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looks into the buttery to see when the things are empty, and never waits 
to be told. When they talked about him they both talked together, and 
Lame Betsey let one spiderful btum forgetting to turn ’em over time 
enough. 

When I was coming away they said, “ Where’s Dorry ? I thought you 
two alwa 3 rs kept together.” For we did always go to buy things together. 
Then I told her a little, but not all about it 

^ O, make up! make up! ” they said. “ Make up and be friends again I ” 
I’m willing to make up if he is. But I don’t mean to be the first one to 
make up. 

From your afifectionate Grandson, 

William Henry. 

WUliam Henry to his Grandmother, 

My dear Grandmother, — 

1 guess you ’ll think ’t is funny, getting another letter again fi-om me so 
soon, but 1 ’m in a hurry to have my father send me some money to have my 
skates mended; ask him if he won’t please to send me thirty-three cents, 
and we two have made up again and I thought you would like to know. 
It had been ’most three days, and we had n’t been anywhere together, or 
spoken hardly, and I had n’t looked him in the eye, or he me. Old Wonder 
Boy he wanted to keep round me all the time, and have double-runner to¬ 
gether. He knew we two hadn’t been such chums as we used to be, so 
he came up to me and said, Billy, I think that Dorry ’$ a mean sort of a 
chap, don’t you ? ” 

“ No, I don’t,” I said. He don’t know what’t is to be mean! ” For I 
was n’t going to have him coming any Jersey over me! 

** O, you need n’t be so spunky about it! ” sa 3 rs he. 

I ain’t spunky! ” says I. 

Then I went into the school-room, to study over my Latin Grammar be¬ 
fore school began, and sat down amongst the boys that were all crowding 
round the stove. And I was studying away, and did n’t mind ’em fooling 
round me, for I’d lost one mark day before, and did n’t mean to lose any 
more, for you know what my father promised me, if my next Report im¬ 
proved much. And while I was sitting there, studying away, and drying my 
feet, for we’d been having darings, and W. B. he stumped me to jump on a 
place where’t was cracking, and I went in over tops of boots and wet my 
feet sopping wet And I did n’t notice at first, for I was n’t looking round 
much, but looking straight down on my Latin Grammar, and did n’t notice 
that ’most all the boys had gone out Only about half a dozen left, and one 
of ’em was Dorry, and he sat to the right of me, about a yard ofii studying 
his lesson. Then another boy went out, and then another, and by and by 
every one of them was gone, and left us two sitting there. O, we sat just 
as still I I kept my head down, and we made believe think of nothing but 
just the lesson. First thing I knew he moved, and I looked up, and there 
was Dorry looking me right in the eye! And held out his hand — ** How 
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are you, Sweet William ? ” sa 3 rs he, and laughed some. T^en I clapped my 
hand on his shoulder, “ Old Dorrymas, how are you ? ” says 1. And%o you 
sec we got over it then, right away. 

Dorry says he was n’t asleep that morning, when I stood there, only mak¬ 
ing believe. Said he wished I’d pull, then he was going to pull too, and 
would n’t that been a funny way to make up, pulling hair } He’s had a letter 
from Tom Cush and he’s got home, but is going away again, for he means 
to be a regular sailor and get to be captain of a great ship. He’s coming 
here next week. I hope you won’t forget that thirty-three. I’d just as 
lives have fifty, and that would come better in the letter, don’t you believe 
it would ? That photograph saloon has just gone by, and the boys are 
running down to the road to chase it. When Dorry and I sat there by the 
stove, it made me remember what Uncle Jacob said about our picture. 

Your affectionate Grandson, 

William Henry. 

William Henry to his Grandmother. 

My dear Grandmother, — 

The reason that I’ve kept so long without writing is because I’ve had to 
do so many things. We’ve been speaking dialogues and coasting and 
daring and snow-balling, and then we’ve had to review and review and 
review, because *t is the last of the term, and he says he believes in reviews 
more than the first time we get it I tell you, the ones that did n’t get them 
the first time are bad off now. I wish now I’d begun at the first of it and 
got every one of mine perfect, then I should have easier times. The coast 
is wearing off some, and we carry water up and pour on it, and let it freeze, 
and throw snow on. Now’t is moonshiny nights, the teacher lets all the 
“perfects ” go out to coast an hour. Sometimes I get out And guess 
where Bubby Short and Dorry and I are going to-night! Now you can’t 
guess, I know you can’t To a party I Now where do you suppose the 
party is to be ? You can’t guess that either. In this town. And not very 
far from this school-house. Somebody you’ve heard of. Two somebody’s 
you’ve heard of. Now don’t you know? The Two Betseys! Suppose 
you ’ll think’t is funny for them to have a party. But they ’re not a going 
to have it themselves. Now I ’ll tell you, and not make you guess any 
more. 

You know I told you Tom Cush was coming. He came to-day. He’s 
grown just as tall and as fet and as black and has some small whiskers. I 
did n’t know’t was Tom Cush when I first looked at him. Bubby Short 
asked me what man that was talking with Dorry, and I said 1 did n’t know, 
j but afterwards we found out He did n’t know me either. Says I’m a stav¬ 
ing great fellow. He gave Dorry a ruler made of twelve different kinds of 
wood, some light, some dark, brought from frmous places. And gave Bubby 
Short and me a four-blader, white handled. He’s got a fur cap and fur 
gloves, and is most as tall as Uncle Jacob. He told Dorry that he thought 
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if he did n’t come back here and see everybody, he shonkl fed a sack 
an the^est of his life. 

We three went down to The Two Betseys’ Shop with him, and when fe 
saw it, he said, ^ Why, is that the same old shop ? It don’t look mad 
bigger than a hen-house! ” Says he could put about a thousand like k 
into one big church he saw away. Said he should n’t dare to rJimb up uto 
the apple-^ee for fear he should break it down. Said he’d seen trees higi 
as a liberty-pole. And when he saw where he used to creep through tk 
rails he could n’t believe he eveKdid go through such a little place, and trwd 
to, but could n’t do it. So be took a run and jumped over, and we after hizii 
all but Bubby Short. We took down the top one for him. 



The Two Betseys did n’t know him at first, not till we told them. Dotty 
said, “ Here’s a little boy wants to buy a stick of candy.” Then Tom said 
he guessed he’d take the whole bottle full. And he took out a silver half a 
dollar, and threw it down, but Would n’t take any change back, and then 
treated us all, and a lot of little chaps that stood there staring. Lame Bet- j 
sey said, “ Wal, I never! ” and The Other Betsey said, “ Now did yoc 
ever ? Now who’d believe’t was the same boy! ” And Tom said he hoped 
’t was n’t exactly, for he did n’t think much of that Tom Cush that used to 
be round here. Coming back he told us he was going to stay till in the 
evening, and have a supper at the Two Betseys’, us four together, but not 
let them know till we got there. He’s going to carry the things. We went 
to see Capper Sky Blue, and Tom bought every bit of his molasses candy, 
and about all the seed-cakes. When I write another letter, then you’ll 
know about the party. 

Your affectionate Grandson, 

William Henet. 

P. S. Do you think my father would let me go to sea ? 

Mrs, A, M. Dias, 
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TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 


W HEN safe from inquisitive ears and eyes, 

Birds and beasts oft converse in language most wise. — 
This statement may cause you some little surprise; 

But the burden of proof is with him who denies. 

There once on a time was a yellow canary; 

His home was quite lovely enough for a fairy; 

The sweet summer breezes strayed into the room, 

The flowers from the garden sent in their perfume, 

And nodded and smiled through the window wide. 

Yet the foolish bird was dissatisfied. 

“ I wish I were dead! ” he mournfully cried. 

The cat looked up quickly and pricked up her ear, 

And said, in a voice most pathetic to hear, 

I don’t wonder at it, I’m sure, my poor dear! ” 

Kept here in a prison through long summer hours 
While my friends are rejoicing in sunshine and flowers. 

What blessings have I over which to rejoice?” 

“Too true,” sighed the cat; — there were tears in her voice. 
“Only once in an age, doors and windows shut tight, 

I come out of my cage for a very short flight. 

Which rests my poor wings for a moment — ” “ But that 
Is insult and mockery,” murmured the cat. 

“And my songs, they are sung with such nice skill and art 
That no one would guess I was playing a part; 

But never a note of them comes from my heart! ” 

“Yet, dearest, your songs are most exquisite, surely,” 

The cat softly answered, and looked down demurely. 

While the end of her tail gave a mischievous start; 

“ I never could sing, except right from my heart! ” 

“ I wish I were dead,” sighed the bird once again; 

“ My life is a burden of bondage and pain 1 ” 
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“ My love, purred the cat, as she rose to her feet. 

Your very best fnends could ask nothing more sweet. 

The door of your cage, as you see, is ajar; 

If you will but find courage to venture so far, 

I will meet you half-way” (leaping into a chair), 

“And free you at once from your grief and despair.” 

“ What I what! ” chirped the bird, with a terrible flutter 
Of fear in his heart he had no words to utter. 

“Though the thought,” said the cat, “fills my heart with deep pain, 
Yet, dearest, for your sake my grief I restrain; 

I stifle my feelings your bliss to insure,” — 

By this time the cat laid her paw on the door. 

But a footstep approaching made puss turn her head, 

And she suddenly jumped from the window and fled. 

And canary became — so I’ve heard his friends say — 

A wiser and happier bird from that day. 

What think you. Young Folks, of the story you Ve heard ? 

Would it always be safe to take you at your word ? 

R. S. P. 




HOW SHIPS ARE BUILT. 


[In a Letter from Lawrence to Mr. Clarence.'] 


H ere I am home again; and I am going to tell you about some of the 
things I have seen since I said good by to you that morning on the 
cars, — for this is what you made me promise I would do. I am not much 
used to writing letters, as maybe you remember; but my unde says if I 
write just as I would talk, I shall do well enough, — only it must be about 
something I am interested in. 

Well, what I am interested in just now is ships! You see, my unde 
sent me over to East Boston the other day to find a man that moved away 
from here, and owed him a bill, — and I was to have the money if I col¬ 
lected it, which would be right handy about Christmas time, you know. But 
the man was n’t at home; and while I was waiting for him, I thought I 
would take a stroll down by the water. It was a splendid day, —just cool 
enough; there was a fine breeze blowing, and sailing vessels and ferry-boats 
were passing in fine style; there was Charlestown and the Navy Yard over 
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opposite; and on the shore, right down before my eyes, was the skeleton of 
a big ship. I started for that It was on the further side of a great yard 
between the street and the water, — a yard full of great timbers and piles 
of lumber, and men at work chopping, measuring, hauling, and lifting; there 
was also a saw-mill and a sort of blacksmith shop. 

I looked into the office as 1 passed the gate. It was a little square room, 
with two or three men in it talking earnestly over some drawings and figures 
on the desk, and a number of handsome ship-models, all nicely polished, 
fastened to the walls. Then there were framed pictures of steamers and 
ships under full sail. The room had quite a nautical look. I wanted to 
stop and ask about the models, but the men were busy, and so 1 walked on 
down into the yard. 

I don’t think you ever saw more chips on an acre of ground I There were 
old chips rotting in the dirt; and fresh new chips just split off from the 
logs; and chips in every stage of youth and old age between. There was 
a wagon loading up with chips; there were women filling baskets with 
chips; there was a great staring sign, — “no chips taken from this 
YARD ” ; and a stick of timber, which a horse was dragging off) went plough¬ 
ing its way through dirt and chips. Bum*it over, and couldn’t you raise 
corn and beans in that yard ? I bet you 1 

I stopped to watch the men at work. One was hewing out a stick of 
timber to something like this shape. As he looked up and nodded at ms, 

I asked him what that stick was for. “ That ? 
That *s a futtick,” said he. “ What *s a fut- 
tick?” said I. “A part of a frame,” said 
he. “ What’s a frame ? ” said I. “ A frame 
is a rib, — what you would call a pair of ribs. 

' These timbers we are hewing out here, they ’re all for frames,” said 
i he. “ They are different shapes; no two exactly alike; and they are all 
I cut out, just as you see, with the axe. We have these marks to go by.” 
Then I noticed the man who was making the marks. He had some thin 
boards sawed in just the shape he wanted the face of the timbers cut He 
laid one of these flat on a hewed stick, and marked around the edges 
with a red pencil. Some of these boards — tliey are called moulds — were 
“ very long and curved only a little. Others were shorter, and curved very 
much more. Some were curved like a bow; others were almost straight, 
being curved only a little at one end. As there are some hundreds of tim¬ 
bers in the side of a big ship, and every timber has to have a separate 
I mould, and as some of these moulds are made of two or three boards pieced 
together, you see it must take a good many boards, as well as a good deal 
of gumption, just to get the patterns ready, before even a timber is touched. 
Then here is another thing. Besides the shape given to the stick by the 
mould, which determines its up-and-down curve in the ribs of the ship, it 
must be hewed just right to fit in with the others, and make its part of the 
curved lines running lengthwise along the vessel’s side. So most of the 
timbers have to be bevelled more or less. All the bevel angles come marked 
VOL. v. — NO. XI. 53 
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on a board, called a “ bevel-board,” and die carpenter takes off those, 
by one,with his bevel instrument, and marks them on the ends of the sticks 
for the choppers. And he must be careful to get the right bevel on tb; 
right stick. It is as if every bone in your body had to be deigned aii! 
shaped separately, before you were put together; and that makes ship-ba3d- 
ing something wonderful, don’t it ? Though it is really the pieces ocH 
one side that the architect has anything to do with. He designs the rib^ 
on your right side, for instance. The moulds for one of these are just tumd 
over, and the bevels reversed, to make the corresponding rib on your ktl 
side. Understand? 

Your ribs are all of oak, as you must know. The best qualities of whiti 
or live oak are preferred, to build you stanch and strong. And the dmbd 
must be cut when the sap is out of it, and well seasoned afterwards, or }t>i 
are liable to rot 

The most of the timber used in this yard, one of the men told me, corafl 
from Virginia and Maryland. It is n’t quite so good always as our nortf^ 
ern white oak, but it is cheaper. Oak in New England is getting to be i 
scarce article; but, since the war, whole forests in Virginia are bought nj 
cheap, so that the expense of it here amounts to but little more than thj 
cost of cutting and shipping it. Crews go out from our ports and spend 
winter getting timber when the sap is down in the roots. They take oijI 
their oxen and cows, and sometimes their wives and babies, and build hut] 
in the Southern forests, and have a merry time of it Often they take ool 
the moulds of a ship, and cut all her timbers into shape for building, on iU 
spot; so that when they are landed here they are all ready to go into th< 
frames. Think of a stick fitted there in the woods for a particular pit oi 
a particular rib of a particular ship to be built months afterwards, hundred] 
of miles away ! There seemed to me something romantic about the voyage 
of these crews ; and I thought I should like to go out with them, and speni 
a winter in the Virginia forests. But the chopper who told me this, 3 d 
who has been out often, said he guessed I would find it hard. 

They don’t work much in these ship-yards during the winter, he told me 
It is all out-door work. The storms interfere with it, and the snow is ^ 
great bother. “ Sometimes you go out in the morning,” he said, “ and 
every timber in the jrard covered; and the stagings about the ship will U 
all slippery with snow and ice, —for it isn’t often a common vessel is buill 
under a house, like those over at the Navy Yv^.” I looked across anti 
could see the immense ship-houses standing with their ends towards tb^ 
water. “This ship,” said he, “won’t be complete before December; and3 
good deal of snow will have to be shovelled for her, before ever she ii 
launched.” 

I was in a hurry to see how the frames were put together; so I foilowd 
one of the timbers, Jwhich a horse was hauling away ; and soon came to i 
high platform, to the top of which it was drawn up an inclined plane, bj 
means of a rope and pulley. 

I went up with it, stepping on cleats nailed across the planks on one ^ 
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)f the plane. Beyond was the half-finished skeleton of the ship that was 
(oilding. The stern was towards the water, and the other end of the keel 
ame up even with the platform. The keel was an immense stick of timber, 
-or rather several sticks pieced together,—perfectly straight and nearly 
wo hundred feet long. It was laid on piles of blocks; and it slanted up a 
ittle from the end towards the water, so as to give the ship the proper incli- 
lation for launching. If the keel was laid level, she would n*t slide ofi^ you 
mow. 

The first thing I noticed was that the ribs were complete on both sides 
o the tops, as ^ as they were built at alL As I had seen a picture of a 
hip’s ribs built up a little way all round, before the upper pieces were joined 
»n, I had expected to see something like that here ; but I learned that only 
imall boats are made in that way, — though even large vessels used to be, 
ifty or a hundred years ago. 

There the great ribs were, complete to about midships, and supported on 
he sides b^ two little groves of props. The part of the keel towards the 
)latform was a naked piece of timber, — like half of your backbone waiting 
or the. ribs to be fitted to it 

There were a dozen men on the platform; and now I saw what they were 
loing. They took the timbers as they came up from the yard, and put them 
ogether in a frame shaped like a big letter U* It was l^d flat on the plat- 
brm, with the bottom of the U toward the ship. The position it was 
lesigned for, near the middle of the keel, where the vessel is broadest and 
he bottom fiattest, gave it its (J shape. Near one of the ends it would 
lave been shaped more like a V- 

This, then, was what the men called a “frame.” It was composed of fif- 
:een timbers; and it measured thirty-six feet across, and twenty-four in 
lepth. All these timbers have particular names. They are in two tiers, 
)ne laid over the other, on the platform, —“ breaking joints,” as the carpen¬ 
ters say; you know, — the ends of two sticks in one tier meet at about the 
oiiddle of a stick in the other tier, to which they are bolted. First, across 
the bottom, is the “ floor-timber ”; then two “ naval-timbers ”; then a first, 
second, third, and fourth “ futtock ” (not “ futtick ” as the man said), in each 
irm of the firame; then a “ stanchion ” and a “ top-timber ” finish the arm. 
After the timbers were got into place, holes were bored, and long iron bolts 
driven through both tiers, four men driving one bolt, their four slec^-ham- 
tners revolving in the air hitting the iron one after another, in complete 
time, and making a lively scene. 

When the frmne was finished, pulley-ropes were made frrnt to it, and it was 
drawn off the platform down towards the ship, sliding flat along the keel, 
and a couple of planks laid to support it, one on each side. When the bot¬ 
tom of the frame was near the standing frames, — the exact place for it 
being marked on the keel, — pulley-ropes were attache# to the tops of the 
U) and it was raised right up into position, as neatly as an 3 rthing you ever 
saw. The pulleys were worked by a capstan back in the yard. While this 
was getting into place, another fimne was going together on the platform. 
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on a board, called a " bevel-board,” and die carpenter takes off those, one 
by one,with his bevel instrument, and marks them on the ends of the sticks, 
for the choppers. And he must be careful to get the right bevel on the 
right stick. It is as if every bone in your body had to be designed and 
shaped separately, before you were put together; and that makes ship-build¬ 
ing some^ing wonderful, don’t it ? Though it is really the pieces of only 
one side that the architect has anything to do with. He design^ the ribs 
on your right side, for instance. The moulds for one of these are just turned 
over, and the bevels reversed, to make the corresponding rib on your left 
side. Understand? 

Your ribs are all of oak, as you must know. The best qualities of white 
or live oak are preferred, to build you stanch and strong. And the timber 
must be cut when the sap is out of it, and well seasoned afterwards, or you 
are liable to rot. 

The most of the timber used in this yard, one of the men told me, comes 
from Vii^nia and Maryland. It is n’t quite so good always as our north¬ 
ern white oak, but it is cheaper. Oak in New England is getting to be a 
scarce article; but, since the war, whole forests in Virginia are bought up 
cheap, so that the expense of it here amounts to but little more than the 
cost of cutting and shipping it. Crews go out from our ports and spend the 
winter getting timber when the sap is down in the roots. They take out 
their oxen and cows, and sometimes their wives and babies, and build huts 
in the Southern forests, and have a merry time of it. Often they take out 
the moulds of a ship, and cut all her timbers into shape for building, on the 
spot; so that when they are landed here they are all ready to go into the 
frames. Think of a stick fitted there in the woods for a particular part of 
a particular rib of a particular ship to be built months afterwards, hundreds 
of miles away! There seemed to me something romantic about the voyages 
of these crews ; and I thought I should like to go out with them, and spend 
a winter in the Virginia forests. But the chopper who told me this, and 
who has been out often, said he guessed I would find it hard. 

They don’t work much in these ship-yards during the winter, he told me. 
It is all out-door work. The storms interfere with it, and the snow is a 
great bother. “ Sometimes you go out in the morning,” he said, “ and find 
every timber in the yard covered ; and the stagings about the ship will be 
all slippery with snow and ice, — for it is n’t often a common vessel is built 
under a house, like those over at the Navy I looked across and 

could see the immense ship-houses standing with their ends towards the 
water. “ This ship,” said he, “ won’t be complete before December; and a 
good deal of snow will have to be shovelled for her, before ever she is 
launched.” 

I was in a hurry to see how the frames were put together; so I followed 
one of the timbers, Jwhich a horse was hauling away ; and soon came to a 
high platform, to the top of which it was drawn up an inclined plane, by 
means of a rope and pulley. 

I went up with it, stepping on cleats nailed across the planks on one side 
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of the plane. Beyond was the half-finished skeleton of the ship that was 
bdlding. The stern was towards the water, and the other end of the keel 
came up even with the platform. The keel was an immense stick of timber, 
— or rather several sticks pieced together,—perfectly straight and nearly 
two hundred feet long. It was laid on piles of blocks; and it slanted up a 
little from the end towards the water, so as to give the. ship the proper incli¬ 
nation for launching. If the keel was laid level, she would n’t slide ofi^ you 
know. 

The first thing I noticed was that the ribs were complete on both sides 
to the tops, as fiur as they were built at all. As I had seen a picture of a 
ship’s ribs built up a little way all round, before the upper pieces were joined 
on, I had expected to see something like that here ; but I learned that only 
small boats are made in that way, — though even large vesseb used to be, 
fifty or a hundred years ago. 

There the great ribs were, complete to- about midships, and supported on 
the sides b^ two little groves of props. The part of the keel towards the 
platform was a naked piece of timber, — like half of your backbone waiting 
for the. ribs to be fitted to it. 

There were a dozen men on the platform; and now I saw what they were 
doing. They took the timbers as Aey came up from the yard, and put them 
together in a frame shaped like a big letter U* ^t was laid flat on the plat¬ 
form, with the bottom of the U toward the ship. The position it was 
designed for, near the middle of the keel, where the vessel is broadest and 
the bottom flattest, gave it its (J shape. Near one of the ends it would 
have been shaped more like a V* 

This, then, was what the men called a frame.” It was composed of fif¬ 
teen timbers; and it measured thirty-six feet across, and twenty-four in 
depth. All these timbers have particular names. They are in two tiers, 
one laid over the other, on the platform, —‘‘ breaking joints,” as the carpen¬ 
ters say; you know, — the ends of two sticks in one tier meet at about the 
middle of a stick in the other tier, to which they are bolted. First, across 
the bottom, is the “floor-timber”; then two “naval-timbers”; then a first, 
second, third, and fourth “ futtock ” (not “ futtick ” as the man said), in each 
arm of the firame; then a “ stanchion ” and a “ top-timber ” finish the arm. 
After the timbers were got into place, holes were bored, and long iron bolts 
driven through both tiers, four men driving one bolt, their four slec^-ham- 
mers revolving in the air bitting the iron one after another, in complete 
time, and making a lively scene. 

When the frame was finished, pulley-ropes were made hst to it, and it was 
drawn ofif the platform down towards the ship, sliding flat along the keel, 
and a couple of planks laid to support it, one on each side. When the bot¬ 
tom of the frame was near the standing frames, — the exact place for it 
being marked on the keel, — pulley-ropes were attache# to the tops of the 
Uy and it was raised right up into position, as neatly as anything you ever 
saw. The pulleys were worked by a capstan back in the yard. While this 
was getting into place, another firame was going together on the platform. 
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I climbed up into the half-finished skeleton, and lo6ked aroimd. On one 
side stood a twenty-foot ladder, with a man on the upper rounds, fastening 
the last firame to the others with a cleat His head did not reach the top. 
The ship was still broader than she was deep; the bottom timbers forming 
an almost level fioor for several yards each side of the keeL As I walked 
towards the stem she grew narrower, till finally the ribs crooked right up 
sharply from the keel, and there was no fioor at alL 

From the stem 1 looked out on the water, into which she is to be some 
day launched. The “ ways ” were already laid for her there, — timbers on 
blocks, like the two rails of a railroad, sloping down into the waves that 
were dashing over them. 

The “ stern-post ” was not yet raised. It lay on a platform at the lower 
end of the keel, with the ‘‘transoms,” or cross-timbers, already framed to it 
This “ post ” is one of the strongest and most important timbers in the ship. 
It stands upright on the end of the keel, into which it is mortised. There 
is a groove cut in the back side of it, for the mdder-post to tiym in. All 
the converging lines of the ship’s under sides'are brought into it with a 
graceful sweep. The transoms, and the stem-frame built out from them, 
make the broad and high part of the stem. 

The frames in the bottom of the ship were set four inches apart The 
two sets of timbers in each firame were bolted close together at the bottom; 
but up on the sides I noticed that pains had been taken to make an open 
space between them, — a wide crack. I asked a workman what that was for. 

“ Why, you see,” said he, “ a ship has to be preserved like so much corned 
beef or pork.” 

“ How so ? ” said I. 

“ She has to be salted down,” said he. 

“ Salted down I ” said I, thinking he must be joking* 

“ To be sure,” said he. “ This ’ere ship’s timbers would last a hundred 
years and more, if’t wa’n’t for the dry rot. That’s the mination of vessels. 
It ain’t like common rot; that goes to work in an honest kind of a way on 
the outside. Dry rot is sly ; it begins its mischief on the inside of a timber, 
and turns it all to a kind of dry, cmmbly powder, before ever you suspect 
it’s there. I’ve seen a stick completely eaten up by it, while the painted 
outside remained as slick and han’some as ever.” 

I asked what occasioned the rot 

“ That’s more ’n I know,” says he. “ Some say it’s a vegetable growth, 
— a sort of fungus I believe they call it. The seeds are supposed to be in 
the sap of the tree, though I don’t believe that, for timber that’s been pre¬ 
served hundreds of years will be attacked finally by the rot in certain situa¬ 
tions. The planks we bend on to the bows and after-parts of the ship’s 
sides have to be steamed; and it’s found the dry rot don’t attack them. 
These bottom timbers are protected by salt water, — that kills the rot, — 
but the upper timbers don’t get the benefit of that, and so we salt ’em down. 
Them openings between ’em are all filled in with salt, when the frames are 
covered. It will take a hundred and eighty hogsheads of salt to salt down 
this ’ere ship.” 
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That astonished me. Just think of it; a ship carries a small cargo of salt 
1 the crevices between her ribs ! The man hewed away a spell with his 
dz (he was smoothing the insides of the frames for the planks to be put on; 
le called the work “ dubbing then looked up again and said, — 

The kind of cargo a ship carries makes all the difference in the world 
irith the rot She is lucky if she gets a cargo of salt for her first voyage, 
ipice— you would hardly believe it — is about the worst thing. I Ve known 
new ship put into the spice trade to rot out in three years.” 

I looked over into a neighboring ship-yard, and saw the skeleton of a 
essel nearly complete. So I thought I would go and see what was the 
ext thing to be done. They were putting the keelson into her, — kelson the 
nen call it, — a son of the keel^ I suppose. It is a set of timbers inside the 
rames, running the length of the ship, corresponding with the keel outside. 
There were three courses of timbers, sixteen inches square, laid one on 
nother, and making a pile (16 X 3 ~ 4 ^ inches) four feet high. These rested 
m the floor-timbers, which were eighteen inches thick. The keel under 
hem was two feet On the bottom of the keel was a five-inch plank 
‘ shoe.” This made a “ backbone ” to the ship almost eight feet through ! 

mustnH forget the ‘^sister keelsons,” — two strong timbers laid one on 
ach side of the true keelson. Is n’t there a backbone for you I 
I asked the carpenter who gave me these figures what the “ shoe ” was 
or. “ It is a protection to the keel,” he said. "If a ship strikes a rock, 
he shoe takes the brunt of the stroke, and often she may be got off by the 
;hoe parting from the keel, and letting her slide.” 

They were putting on the top timbers of the keelson, and fastening them 
nth bolts driven clear through into the keel. Such bolts ! They were not 
Iriven by sledge-hammers, but by a sort of pile-driver, worked by four men, 
rho drew up the heavy iron weight by a pulley, and let it fell on the end of 
he bolt, which a fifth man guided. 

In the yard some men were hewing out a rudder-post,—an immense dm- 
)er thirty-six feet long. All the upper end of it was round as a mast; that 
:omes up through a hole in the stern, and has the tiller attached to it In 
arge vessels there are ropes made fast to the tiller, and then to the wheel, 
o that the man at the wheel steers the ship. The rudder-post fits into the 
groove in the stern-post, upon which it is hung by pintles, — bolts making a 
ort of hinge. Only one side of the lower part of the rudder-post was 
ounded ; some men were getdng ready a stick of timber to be fitted to the 
ither side, the upper end of it to come up as high as the top of the water 
fter the ship was launched and freighted. Just these two timbers make the 
udder that guides the ship. One would hardly think that turning it a little 
0 the right or left would change her course so quickly I I suppose I need 
I’t tell you that she can’t be steered unless she is in motion. Leave the 
udder alone, as she sails, and it will follow straight ’after the keel. But 
um it ever so little, and the force of the water striking on one side pushes 
t off the other way, and the stem off with it Moving her stem a little one 
vay causes the bow to swing off in the opposite direction, you know; and 
Jib I believe is all the mystery there is in steering a ship. 
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* See Profile Plan, p. 769. 


The skeleton of this vessel was all complete except a few of her bow tim¬ 
bers. Each rib in this part is framed and raised separately. It runs up to 
an astonishing height above the keel,—the bow being the loftiest part. The 
stem-post was nearly ready to raise. This is to the bow or stem what the 
stem-post is to the stem. It is an immense timber as large as the keel, 
into which it is framed, — or rather it is several timbers piececLtogether to 
give length, with the curve that shapes the prow. Where it joins the keel 
it makes almost a right-angle. 

This point is called a “ fore-foot” • Behind the stem-post, curving with 
it, and secured to it, is a broad timber, or series of timbers, called the 
V apron.” This is fastened to the keel by a “ knee ” (there are lots of knees 
in a ship). So you see her bow has one thing that belongs to a quadruped, 
another that belongs to a biped, and a third that belongs to both. I may add 
that the prow is her “ head.” A curious thing a ship, is n’t she, though ? 

For some distance back of the lower part of the stem-post she is made 
so sharp, for cutting her way through the water, that there is no room for 
framing; so the thin space between her sides is there filled in with what is 
called dead wood, — heavy timbers nicely fitted and shaped, to bring, as you 
may say, the wedge to an edge. The stem, below the water-line, is as sharp 
as the stem, and I believe a little sharper; and the thin part there is filled 
in with dead wood, just the same. 
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In the next yard was a ship nearly finished; and I went to take a look at 
ler. There were three stagings built all about her, and men on them at 
vork ; and they kept up a jolly hammering and clattering, I tell you! A doz- 
:n men were carrying a long plank up an inclined plane, to the middle staging. 


It was of hard pine, five inches thick, six or seven broad, and fifty feet long. 
Six men at each end, with their shoulders under it, had hard work to get it up. 

They are putting on her skin^^^ a workman told me. The skin I found 
consisted of such planks as these. She was already half covered, from the 
keel upwards. The planks upon her sides are thicker than those below, 
and are called “ wales.” I thought the b^ one the men were carrying up 
must be the Prince of Wales. 

After they got it up on the staging, they placed it on the top of the plank¬ 
ing already fastened to the timbers. As the ship’s side bidged, while the 
plank was nearly straight, it had to be brought to its place by means of 
ring-bolts in the timbers, levers, ropes, wedges, and sledge-hammers. For 
the short curves about the bow and stem the planks have to be steamed, 
and put on wet and hot, or they would split all to pieces in bending. The 
wales do not run in straight horizontal lines, parallel with the ship’s water¬ 
line, but they sweep fi’om end to end in sagging lines, highest above the 
water at the bow and lowest about midships. The fine of a ship’s deck 
makes a similar curve. This is called the " sheer.” 

As soon as a plank was in place, it was ^tened by spikes driven at each 
end. Afterwards auger-holes were bored at intervals clear through plank, 
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timber, and inside plank, or “ ceiling ” (for this ship was already lined); then 
long wooden oak pins, called “ tninnels ” (though you won’t find trunnel in 
the dictionary ; the word is spelled treenail)^ were driven through, and wedged 
at both ends without and within. Besides these fastenings, iron bolts were 
let through and clinched on the inside. 

The “ skin ” planks were cut so as to fit closely together against the tim¬ 
bers, and yet leave an open seam between them, a quarter of an inch wide, 
at the surface. On the lower staging the calkers were at work. Two men 
had eight or ten light iron wedges, which they drove into a seam, and opened 
it a quarter of an inch further. Other men followed, driving oakum in be¬ 
tween the planks, with mallets and calking-irons. As. fast as the head 
calker came up to the wedges they were knocked out, and oakum filled their 
place, while they were carried forward and driven into the seam again fur¬ 



ther along. The ring of so many mallets made merry music, for a person 
who likes a lively noise. The oakum was driven in out of sight; it was 
afterwards to be covered with hot pitch from a syringe-hTce instrument, run 
along the seam. This had been done in some places ; and there carpenters 
were smoothing the planks all over with planes, and making the bottom 
ready for sheathing. 

I went up on the top staging and climbed over on the upper deck, which men 
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Profile Plan {showing the ship as if sawed through the centre^ from stem to stern). 
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were calking in about the same way. Every exposed seam about a sis; 
must be calked, you know, or the constant straining she gets in the heavy 
seas will make her leak like a sieve. 

Carpenters were building the deck-houses and dressing the stanchkt 
timbers,—the uppermost timbers of her frames, that rise above the deck az^ 
support her rails. The top rail is sometimes cklled a “ monkey-raiL’* The 
wood-work between that and the water-ways is her “bulwarks.** The 
“ water-ways ’’ are deep planks that form a way for the water about her deck 
(which Ls rounded a little, like a duck's back, so as to shed it), and let it 
through holes called “scuppers.” Secured to the stanchions, below tbt 
monkey-rail, is commonly another rail full of holes for wooden pins, to which 
the sail-ropes are made fast This is the “ pin-rail.” The rail about the stem 
is the “ taffrail.” You see every part of a ship has its peculiar name. I an 
going to get, if I cait, some drawings, showing the principal parts, and send 
them to you. (Here they are,—profile and deck plans, and a midship section.) 

From the upper-deck (somc- 


Midship Section {one side). 



I, I, X. Hinben of the Ftama. 3. Keel. 

3. Keelson. 4, 4. Si^r Keelsons. 

5. Cefling. 6. 6. Knees. 

7, 7. Hold and Between-Dedc Standxions. 

8. Lower, or Main Deck. x*. Water-Way. 

9. Upper, or Spar Deck. 13. Balwarks. 

la Hold. 14. Rad. 

fx. Plank Sheer. 15. Gunwale. 


times called the “spar-deck'') 
I went down a steep ladder, 
through a “ hatchway ** (sailors 
usually say simply the “ hatch,’’ 
as the “ after hatch,” the “ main 
hatch ”), and landed on the low¬ 
er or “main deck.’* There I 
had a good chance to see how 
she was finished up inside. 
Overhead, supporting the upper 
deck, and binding the two sides 
of the ship together, were 
“ beams,” extending across, and 
secured at each end by a nat¬ 
urally crooked piece of timber 
called a “knee.” One end of 
this knee was fastened to the 
beam, the other to the side of 
the ship. There was another 
set of beams supporting the 
deck under my feet Besides 
the knees at the ends, each 
beam of the lower deck was 
supported at its centre by a 
stanchion, or prop, resting on 
the keelson. The beams of the 
upper deck had a row of just 
such stanchions, resting on the 
row below. 


Through openings in the lower deck I could look down into the immense 
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“ hold.” There were holes through both decks for the masts, which were 
to rest on the keel, secured to it by blocks called “ steps.” The “ ceiling ” 
— that is to say, the inside planking — was quite thin on the bottom of the 
hold. But it was made very heavy — a foot thick, I believe — where the 
sides began to rise, diminishing gradually to some seven inches between 
decks. 

The clatter k^t up inside that ship was jolly! The men were pounding 
down the ends of the bolts driven through from the outside; and then every 
stroke of a hammer or a calker’s mallet on the “ skin,” or the deck above, 
was heard as plainly as if all these thirty or forty men were thundering away 
inside of her. 

Some men were polishing down the beams and ceiling, and making them 
as handsome as the wood-work of the finest houses. 

As I went out, and down over the side again, I saw* a fellow bringing up 
coarse salt in a coal-hod and pouring it into the spaces between the tim¬ 
bers, which he kept filled as fast as the “ skin ” was put on. 

The more I learned about a ship, and saw how skilfully designed and 
nicely fitted everything had to be, to give her symmetry and strength, and 
make her sit well on the water, the more I wondered at it; and it seemed to 
me one of the greatest mechanical feats to make the plan and patterns of a 
ship. I said as much to one of the carpenters, who replied, “You ought to 
visit a moulding-loft.” I asked what that was. “ The ship architect’s work¬ 
shop,” said he, “where his model and the mould-boards are made. It’s a 
curiosity.” 

I asked, would the architect like to have me look in, — for of course I 
r^arded him as great man. 

“ Certainly,” said he; ** he ’ll be glad to show you; and you ’ll find him 
a perfect gentleman.” 

The carpenter gave me his address; it was only a few squares oE But, 
dear me, Mr. Clarence! have n’t I written a long letter ? I thought I could 
tell you all I had to tell on one sheet of paper, and at one sitting; now this 
is the third evening I have been writing, and 1 have n’t begun to tell you 
the most interesting things about ship-building. So 1 ’ll hold up for the 
present, and give you the rest in another letter. 

Yours, out of breath, 

Lawjeiencz. 

P. S. — I collected that bill! 

7*, Trowbridgi, 
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THE DOLLS’ REGATTA. 

O NE day Alice was sitting hard at work, making what she called a mon¬ 
key-jacket for her beloved doll, Miss Ginevra Fanshawe, when there 
came a loud, sharp ringing at the front-door bell. The next moment the 
servant handed in a letter, saying, "^For you. Miss Alice.” 

“ For me,” cried Alice, jumping up, and letting Miss Ginevra £dl out of her 
lap. ** Goody ! how glad lam!” and, tearing open the envelope, she took 
out the note, and handed it to her mother, begging her to please read the 
reading ” ; for you know Alice was a little kitten of a ghrl in those days, and 
could not read writing or printing either. 

So her mother took the note, and this is what was ]^tten in it 

“ Dear Alice : — 

“The Count de Morny and his wife, to whose wedding you came last 
summer, are to have a regatta in the bath-tub next Saturday, and they re¬ 
quest the pleasure of your company, with all your dolls, at two o’clock. 

“ Your true friend, 

“ Miss Alice B.” “ Lillie. 

“ What lovely fun ! ” cried Alice, with a scream of delight “ A regatta ? 
re—gatta. What is a regatta, mamma ? is it something to eat ? ” 

“ Not exactly, darling ; it is a boat-race, and I should think a boat-race in 
^ bath-tub would be a very genteel affair.” 

“ Of course it will, — so grand I O dear I I must hurry and finish Miss 
Ginevra’s monkey-jacket, so she can go; and let — me — see ! I must take 
Miss Mousatilla Rattlebug, Anna Stevenson, Bertha, the cry-baby, and Hen¬ 
rietta, my new kid-and-wax doll, with knit clothes. I would take Willie, 
only he is so fat, and he can’t sit down, because he is all china, and as stiff 
as the poker; besides he’s got a crack 4n his head.” 

“ Eel ee 1 eee 1 ” squeaked a little voice. 

Really and truly it was Alice who squeaked ; but she jumped up, and ran 
into a comer of the room, where Willie was standing on his head, leaning 
against the wall, and staring at the company. 

“ O my darling ! ” said Alice, in a soft, cooing voice, “ did he want to go 
to the re—^whatucallem ? Well, so he shall! Don’t, my dear! ” and Willie, 
with a sniff or two, which Alice made for him, was put back in the comer, on 
his cracked head again, quite comforted. 

As for Miss Mousatilla and the rest, they ought to have been out of their 
wits with delight at being invited to the regatta. If they were, they 
never mentioned it, but looked as simpering and stupid as possible, which, 
after all, is not very surprising, for they had china and wax heads, and saw¬ 
dust earths, with not a grain of feeling in either; all except the cry-baby; 
she had a sort of whistle inside of her, and when Alice pinched her she 
squealed terribly. 
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Perhaps it was squealing so hard that had split her poor head from ear to 
ear; and Alice had no end of trouble to keep it from tumbling in two. She 
was to stay at home; for Alice said one doll with a cracked head was quite 
enough. 

Saturday came, and such a time as there was getting ready! As none of 
the ladies could walk, except Alice, she had to carry the whole of them, and 
Master Willie into the bargain, and her little fat arms were just as full of 
dolls as they could hold. Every little girl she met stopped and looked after 
her with great admiration, and said to herself, Dear me! I do suppose 
she must be going to a dolls’ party.” Sure enough, she was, as you and I 
happen to know. 

She gave a little shy pull at the bell, and Dllie opened the door hersel£ 
“ Why, Alice, you little darling I ” she cried. Lillie was not one inch bigger 
than Alice, but she called her ^little darling,” because she loved her so 
dearly; and^they fell into each other’s arms, dolls and all, and had a real 
good hugging and kissing time. 

“ Come,” cried Lillie, “ hurry up stairs I some of the company have come I 
Such a lot of dolls ! It’s perfectly splendid ! ” 

Then Alice twitched off her hat in the greatest haste, and she and Lillie 
ran and tumbled up stairs as hard as they could, through the second- 
story hall, and into the hath-room, which was at the end of the hall. 

It really was beautiful, and Alice said a long O—^h! ” of delight as she 
looked around, with sparkling eyes. The bath-tub was quite full of clear, 
pure water, which even had little ripples in it, as if a soft wind was blowing 
over it This appearance was caused by a crowd of gold-fishes which Lillie’s 
mamma had emptied out of a large glass globe. She had lent them for this 
grand occasion as a great favor. The fishes were enchanted at the change 1 
They thought the bath-tub a very respectable ocean. They were swimming 
and darting up to the top to peep at the children with their soft, sleepy eyes, 
then leaping and rushing head over heels — no I fishes don’t have heels 1 
head over tails — down again, perfectly crazy with joy. Two or three great 
pond-lilies floated on the surface, their golden hearts looking like spots of 
sunshine on the water; and among them five little flat chips of wood were 
resting, and one reed boat, — a lovely little craft, with her sails set, and a long 
tricolored pennon flying at the mast-head. On all the boats were paper 
dolls, and some wee bits of china dolls; they were all lying flat on their 
backs, but that did n’t make the slightest diflerence. They enjoyed the sail¬ 
ing just as much, staring up at the ceiling, and were perfectly ^ppy. 

But the grandest sight of all was the company. Rang^ all round the 
ledge, at the head and side of the bath-tub, against the wall, were,—well, I 
don’t know how many dolls. The Count de Morny, who was the same knit- 
worsted doll that he was when he was iparried, only much more dingy and 
dismal, sat up stifl* and straight at the head, with his steel-bead eyes winking 
and blinking seven ways for Sunday. His wife — who ate and slept and 
lived in her bridal dress, because, poor thing! it was all she had—was smil¬ 
ing and prmking beside him, with her hair all out of curl, and the end of her 
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nose gone, nobody knows where ; and, as she never looked in the glass, she 
had n’t the least idea that she had lost it, but thought herself as elegant as 
ever. 



Then all sorts and sizes of china, wax, and india-rubber dolls and babies 
were sitting, standing, and lying just as they could; and about a hundred 
and fifty paper dolls were flat on their stomachs, with their heads over the 
edge, gazing at the show with all their might and main. Lillie had put them 
in this position to enable them to see, and the paper dolls considered it very 
kind in her, and their paper hearts rustled together in a little flutter of 
thanks. 

The small room was so full of little girls, dolls, and one dear little boy, 
named Hugh, that it did not seem as if there were any more room for even 
a kitten, when three more little girls came in, bringing their dolls. 

“ Why, dear me,” cried Ethel, one of the party, when she saw the com¬ 
pany, “ what a crowd I there won’t be room for any more; and here is 
Jessie, dressed up in a new diamond breastpin. It’s only pretend diamond, 
you know,” she whispered to Alice; “ Mrs. Geer gave it to me for her.” 

“ But O how shiny it shines I” said Alice, — “so very jittery I I wish 
Mrs. Geer would give Ginevra one.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Lillie, “ Ginevra has a new monkey-jacket; that’s 
enough for her. Come ! let’s put all the new dolls in their places,—plenty 
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of room, —just Kke a ondibus^'* Lillie meant “ omnibus,’’ and, like the peo¬ 
ple in them, the dolls were pushed and crowded and scrunched up,” as Lil¬ 
lie said, and the new company dolls had capital places after alL 

** Now the race is going to begin,” said Lillie. 

“ Where do you get wind to sail your boats ? ” asked Hugh, poor little 
man, who had not the slightest idea of the managing ways of little women. 
Of course not! how could he ? 

^ O, you ’ll see I don’t distress yourself, my dear,” said Lillie, in a patron- 
f zing tone; and, running out of the room, she soon returned with — a large 
pair of bellows ! 

And now, with chuckles and skips of delight, Lillie began to blow the 
boats with the bellows, all the rest screaming and jumping and laughing and 
begging for “ a blow.” 

First she blew the real little boat, which darted 0 % keeling over on one 
side, as if it had been caught in a squall; then she blew chip after chip, and 
they rushed after, bumping each other and tumbling over sideways, upset¬ 
ting the paper dolls, whisking round and round, and making such a hulla¬ 
baloo, that the fishes came darting up like streaks of living gold, ramping 
and raging, and butted the boats with their noses, and the children cried, 
“ See the porpoises and whales ! ” and took turns blowing at the boats; and 
O, there never was such fun! and everybody, as they afterwards said, ** most 
died of laughing ! ” 

And three lives were saved ! Just think of that! 

In a comer of the ceiling, a great ugly black ogre of a spider was spinning 
a house for himself, basting, piecing, and snipping here and there at a great 
^ rate.* But the children and the regatta made such a clatter, that the spider 
said to himself, “ What on earth can be the matter ? ” and while faring on 
them in "Surprise, with I don’t know how many eyes, there bounced into his 
house diree ridiculous little flies; but the spider, busy staring, never saw 
them, and, with tearing, biting, scratching, they escaped with only a great 
scaring. If he’d only had an inkling, just the faintest little tinkling, he’d 
have snapped them up, and eat them up, in a quarter of a twinkling. 

And so the grand regatta saved three little flies’ lives, whatever else it did. 

The pretty gold-fishes had the worst time of all. What to make of this 
screaming and laughing, and popping up of a boat and five little flat chips, 
they did not know. They swam round and round in such a flurry, that they 
flapped their fins into one another’s face, and would have stepp>ed on one an¬ 
other’s toes, if they had had a sign of a toe to step on. They dived down to 
the bottom of the bath-tub, and darted back again, and swam on their heads 
and their tails, and cried out to each other, “ What a dreadful storm ! Did 
you ever ? I do believe the world is coming to an end.” 

The sweet water-lilies huddled timidly, together in a comer, and confided 
to one another their belief that this was the most topsy-turvy, shocking pond 
they had ever seen. But the children never heard or minded. 

They declared that the fishes were darlings, and that the lilies smelt deli¬ 
cious ; and they hurrahed and danced and laughed, and had five “blows” 
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apiece with the bellows, and the pretty little boat had beaten the chips 
about twenty-nine times, when — a dreadful thing happened 1 

Willie, poor fat Willie, with the cracked head, was having a delightful time 
staring at the race upside down, — for he was standing on his head as usual, 
because he never could be made to stand on his feet, — when the Count de 
Homy, or the bride, or somebody or something, or some other thing, upset 
him, and over he went, pop! right into the water. But this was not the 
worst of it He was not only drowned, but, as he fell, he bounced and 
bumped against the hard side of the bath-tub, and, a^^fiil to relate ! snap; 
both his legs broke right short off! Both his arms broke shorter off! His 
cracked old head came quite in two, and one half of his face and head sunk 
about half a second before the other, — and there was Willie quite drowned 
in six pieces!! • 

Everybody grew perfectly still in a minute I The little fishes swam down, 
and smelt at Willie’s arms and legs with a business air; then moved away a 
little and observed to one another, “ H’m I quite a curiosity 1 should n’t won¬ 
der if he was gpod to eat I Let’s try ! ” and then floated slowly down again 
and took little nips of poor Willie; but china dolls are not good food for 
fishes ; that is one comfort, any way. 

“ O, what a pity 1 ” cried Lillie at last, in a mournful tone. 

“ What a pity! ” repeated Alice. 

“ Pity ! ” sighed all the other little girls, — which is just what you would 
have said, you little darling girl! h\xi you, funny monkey of a boy^ you would 
have stuck your hands in your pockets and said just what Hugh did; and 
that was, “ Sho I ” 

goody! there’s Anna Stevenson crying! Pretend she is,” said 
Alice. " Poor Willie is her only son, you know.” 

So all the little girls began to make believe cry, and Hugh began to howl; 
and it was such funny crying and howling, that the next moment they burst out 
laughing, and then, rolling up their sleeves, they plunged their little fat arms 
into the water, at sight of which all the fishes tinted, and thought now the 
end of the world surely was come. Before their senses returned, Willie had 
been carefully taken out, and all his legs and arms, and the two halves of his 
head and his body, set in a long row on the oil-cloth which covered the bath¬ 
room floor. It really was a most dismal sight, only the children forgof to 
cry any more, and stood looking at the pieces with odd little chuckles and 
grins, as if Willie had gone to pieces on purpose to make them laugh. 

All of a sudden Lillie’s blue eyes grew rounder and brighter, and with a 
tremendous air of wisdom she sai^ “ I tell you what! we will mend him with 
Spaulding’s glue ! ” 

No sooner said than done. They got the bottle out of a closet, and 
in a delightful state of excitement patched up poor Willie’s wounds. 
Everybody helped or wanted to help, and in five minutes he was finished in 
triumph, — very sticky and smelly (Spaulding’s glue does n’t smell nice), and 
a perfect sight to behold! for both his legs were turned the wrong way, as 
if he were running off backward like a crab, and half of his nose and one eye 
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was higher than the other, and he was altogether so ridiculous that the chil¬ 
dren laughed at him till they tumbled over one another. So upon the whole 
the awful misfortune turned out to be great fun. 

As for Willie, he quite liked having one eye cocked up higher than the 
other; “ I can see more than ever,” he thought inside of his china head: 
“ and if my feet are behind me, why, I shall set the fashion. I ’ll just button 
my coat behind, and walk off Spanish ! ” 

Now how very nice that is, to have a comfortable opinion of one’s self! 

Willie has taught us quite a lesson. If he had been a china girl, and the 
children had left him (or her) in the water, he might have spread out into a 
mermaid, — which is half a lady with a fish’s tail. Who knows ? Or, if he 
had been left as he was, he might in time have turned into a and 

that would have been splendid ! but he was just as happy and content to be 
a ridiculous, patched, behind-before sort of a doll; and so we ’ll all follow his 
good example, and be content with just what we are, and just what we have. 

“ Now let’s pretend the regatta is over,” said Lillie. 

“ But which ship winnedf ” asked Hugh. You see Hugh being a boy 
knew more than anybody and everybody. He had seen a real boat-race, and 
of course he knew that one of the boats must win, and gain a prize. 

So they one and all agreed that the pretty littie sail-boat had won ; and as 
Lillie had a speck of a silver tea-set (pewter silver), they presented this to the 
paper-doll crew with great ceremony, and one of them, a perfect fright to 
behold, with a nose like Punch in the puppet-show, and who looked as if 
he had changed coats with a scarecrow, made a speech returning thanks for 
the “ elegant testimonial,” — which made the children laugh until their dear 
little faces were perfectly crimson. He was the captain, — Captain Bragg. 

Really and truly Lillie made the speech for him, but don’t mention it, I 
beg, for it would spoil the fun of the thing. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling! 

" That’s the tea bell,” screamed Lillie, joyfully. " Come, let’s all run 
down ! bring the dolls 1 hurry ! ” 

Such a scratching and a scrambling as there were I Anna Stevenson came 
within an inch of being drowned. Miss Mousatilla Rattlebug had her wig 
half tom off, the Count de Moray and his wife were both carried off upside 
down, and with dolls’ legs and arms and heads sticking out of the chil¬ 
dren’s arms in all directions, the merry party rushed down stairs, pell-mell, 
all laughing and talking together just as happy as happy could be. 

What a delicious-looking tea-table it was! There was enough on it for 
ninety-and-nine and one more. The dolls went tugging and kicking to get 
at the eatables, — at least it looked as if they were doing it, — but the little 
girls and Hugh were far too well-behaved to tug and kick. They had n’t 
done that since they were all babies, when every one of them had cried for 
supper without the least politeness. That’s the fashion for babies, but we 
know better. So they waited with great bright eyes, and a few little skips, 
and soft laughter as sweet as birds’ singing, until Lillie’s mamma placed them 
around the table, — the dolls being all stuck up on the sofa. 
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Not a single scrap were they to have ! That was to punish them for be¬ 
ing so greedy, as Lillie said ; and I think she was perfectly right, don’t you ? 

The children had little round buttered biscuit, and strawberries, and they 
all had leave to help themselves to powdered sugar; that was the best of 
it! And they did help themselves ! You could not see the strawberries 
for the sugar. Cakes full of raisins, lots of raisins, and icing on the top, the 
best kind of ice, made of sugar; and after all this a tremendous glass 
dish was brought in, full of mottoes, firing-off mottoes, which always set Aunt 
Fanny squealing and running for her life, but which are jolly fun for chil¬ 
dren ! and they set up such a popping that Lillie’s mamma wished her ears 
were only buttoned on her head, so that she could take them off and send 
them with her compliments to a cross old bachelor who lived next door and 
was as deaf as a post. She was sure he would not hate children so much if 
he could only hear all this delightful noise, and see this perfect happiness. 

In the very midst of the fun, and while the children’s fa«s were sparkling 
with delight, there came two or three rings at the front-door bell one after 
the other. It was the nurses coming to take them home. 

“ Why! ” said Alice, ** where has all the afternoon gone ? It always does 
hurry so, just when we want it to be the longest. Why, I do declare, it’s 
almost dark ! I wish we could nail the sun up in the sky, when we are hav¬ 
ing such delightful fun ! ” 

“ Yes, and not pull the nails out till we were ever and ever so tired,” said 
Lillie. 

They might have done such a thing in the wonderful days when the cow 
jumped over the moon, and it rained sugar-plums every morning ; but those 
happy times are gone. So all that the little ones had to do was to pop off 
the rest of the mottoes at each other, and then put on their hats and gather 
up their dolls, and let this lovely party come to an end. 

But there was one more enchanting thing to happen. Just as they were 
leaving, Lillie’s mamma gave to each little darling a great golden orange to 
take home, and, like the beautiful yellow hearts of the water-lilies, the golden 
globes seemed to bring back the sunshine, as if the sun were sorry for march¬ 
ing off to bed when they wanted him to stay, and had sent bits of himself 
back to comfort them. Curious old fellow, the Sun ; is n’t he ? 

And now came a grand kissing time. All the little girls kissed Lillie and 
each other. Hugh would n’t and did n’t kiss anybody. Not he 1 When 
they tried to kiss him^ he just turned on his heel and twitched off with his 
ears as red as a rooster’s hat, and he said, “ Stop! ” and “ Sho ! ” and looked 
quite savage. That’s just like a boy ! 

The little gold-fishes were taking long draughts of relief, comfort, artd 
water in the quiet bath-tub, the sweet water-lilies were nestling together 
in a corner gently closing their white petals over their golden hearts, almost 
asleep, and the children were skipping home, laughing and talking, with their 
dolls in their arms, just as the pretty little twinkling stars were climbing'the 
silent sky. 

And this is the true account of the Dolls’ Regatta. 

Aunt Fanny, 
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ACROSTIC C H ARAD E. —No. 76 . 

FOUNDATION WORDS. 

Forwards and backwards in our place, 

Classed very near the human race. 

CROSS WORDS, 

Of modern times I am the light 
So baleful to the human sight 

Through open doors the crowd has nished, 

Parepa sings! all else is hushed. 

In politics an ofl-used term, 

When men’s debates become too warm. 

POSITIVES. COMPARATIVES, AND SUPERLATIVES. — No. 77 . 

1. A small animal. A tooth. To annoy. 

2. An insect. A beverage. A quadfuped. 

3. A command. Something seen in the A spirit. 

midst of battle. 

4. An indefinite quantity. A season. 

5. Mighty small. Worn by ecclesiastical dig¬ 

nitaries. 

6. A letter. Indispensable to the tele¬ 

graph. 

7 A necessity. A gathering. 

DOUBLE POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. —No. 78 . 

8. To permit. A postman. 

A girl’s name. 

9. An embrace. A story from the German. 

A cup. 



I form a part of every name, 

Either obscure or known to fame. 

A heathen god of giant size. 

Famous for mischief and for lies. 

In hours of mirth I’m always heard, 
And follow quick upon a word. 

In andent days a poet sung. 

Upon his words Italia hung. 

Enjoyment keen to young and old. 
When skies are clear and winter *s cold. 
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CHARADES. —No. 79 

My first I took that I might pay 
A visit to my charming cousin; 

The journey seemed a weary way, 

Though not of miles above a dozen. 

Her welcome smile was sweet to see. 

But ere my visit brief was over, 

She in my second frowned on me, 

And hif disowned me for her lover. 

Then up and down my whole I paced, 
With darkened brows in desperate 
fashion, 

Till suddenly her laughter chased 
Away the gathering storm of passion. 

H. K. 

No. 80. 

Sly Jack stole through the garden-gate 

To get a taste of the farmer’s fruit; 

But Towser lurked in the bushes there. 

And the race was won by the fleetest foot; 

For ere Jack reached the garden-wall, 

His Sunday breeches were rendered 
cheap; 

And he learned by a splash on the other 
side. 

He’d better have looked before the leap. 

Out of the brook and home he ran. 

With chattering teeth and visage wan; 

He railed at my firsts and wailed for my 
second^ 

And very chilly my whole he reckoned. 

ENIGMA. —No. 81. 

I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 2, 18, 9, 1. 14, 2, IS, 18,15. 9, 13, 8, 
5 was a king of the eleventh century, 
celebrated in history and poesy. 

I 3 » * 5 » *4. I9» 13 * 5i 7 is * noted piece 
of ordnance. 

My 4, 15, 22, 5, 18 is one of the Cinque 
Ports. 

My II, 21, 14, 3, 8, 9, 14, 7, 9, 14, 7» I is 
one of the highest mountains in the 
world. 

My 24, 1, 14, 20, 9, 16, 16, 5 was an an¬ 
cient female noted for her fluency of 
expression. 


My 6, 9, 14, 7, I, 12, 19, 3. I. 22, 5 is 1. \ 
natural curiosity. 

My 26, 21, 25, 4, 5, 18, 26, 5, 5 is a sea ic 
Europe which was formerly a firesi- 
water lake. 

My 17 starts a query. 

My 10. I, 13, 5, 19, 23, I, 20, 20 wasoBc 
of the greatest inventors the wor’c 
has known. 

My whole embraces every language, sne 
is the foundation of knowledge. 

Mabel 

METAGRAMS.—N0.82. | 

A word of three letters cools yot b 
hot weather; it is also found in a ham. | 
Change its first letter, ai\d it is a verb d 
the imperfect tense. Change its first kr- 
ter again, and it is an edict of proscriptioe. | 
also a public noUce, a military edict, ari 
a curse ; it is frequently a notice of mir- 
riage, and it s6metin>es comes iroai tte 
East Change its first letter again, sad 
it contains fluids. Change its first kiicr 
again, and it is a cooking utensO. Change 
its first letter once more, and it is the pel 
name of a certain ruminant 

No. 83, 

A word of four letters is in fhmt of 
everything. Change its last letter, and x ii 
found in a river, in a road, in a lightnisg' 
rod, on a table, and in a stable. Chac^ 
its last letter again, and it is supposed to 
be strong, though it is often weak. Ctenge 
its last letter once more, and it is both 2 
stream and across a stream. 

PUZZLE. —No. 84. 


Remove three of these lines from tK 
five squares, leaving only three 
squares. 


X 
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CONUNDRUMS. —No. 85 . 


1. How many ships make one drinking- 
vessel ? 

2. Why are cats like butchers ? 

3. When is a ship not properly steered ? 

4. Why should we not keep the days 
between Ash Wednesday and Easter ? 


5. Why does a woman become sad who 
marries a man named Josiah ? 

6. Name the ancestors of Colt’s re¬ 
volvers^ 

Willy Wisp. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 86 . 



mi la re re re mi (rest) D (rest) (rest against the bars) 
me, Laura! raise roe! Res^ dearest, rest against the bars. 


Foundation IFords, — Fields, Osgood. 
Cross Words, — FaiO, IbiS, EgG, LassO, 
Dorado, SanD. 

73. B-all. B-last. A-ware. G-ouL C-rest 
B-IoL C-hill. 

74 Soft words break no bones. 

75. Arch, archer, archest (R chest). 


Answers toPosiiivfsand Comparatives in Letter 
Box. — 

Lie, Lyre. Port, Porter. 

Box, Boxer. Din, Dinner. 

The Shakespeare Rebus in the last No. was cor¬ 
rectly answerw by “T. H. A.” of Philadelphia, 
September 17th, and later by several others, among 

them “Fannie J. H.-aged it years. It is 

“ What a fiilling off was there ! ** 
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Summer *s done I We must no longer expect 
pleasant letters, such as came to us last spring 
from Wisconsin prairies covered with unknown 
blossoms, from Pennsylvania coal-nriues overhang 
by liverwort and trailing arbutus and ladies* sli]>> 
pers, or from the Berkshire hills gay with anem> 
ones, wake-robin, adder-tongue, and cowslips. 
Our flower-letters take us back on their enchanted 
tapestry as far as to May, and how bright with 
blossoms the time between has been f Did you 
go a-Maying among the Green Mountains as you 
intended, dear ** S. P. F.** ? The snow was falling 
on the violet-buds when you wrote, but your letter 
was full of the music of robins and bluebirds, 
and the fragrance of lilacs, and foretold the coming 
of the mountain laurel and fringed gentian, — to 
say nothing of its tempting hints of bladcberries 
and maple-sugar. 

And did you really find the fringed gentian a 
good barometer? We knew that it seldom un¬ 
folded itself Until the sun was ready to fill its cup 
aith noon-glory, but had not thought of it as a 
weather-glass before. — By the way, little Bright- 
eyes, how many flowers are you acquainted with, 
that are in the habit of foretelling a change of 
weather ? 

By this time the gentians are all frost-bitten, 
and only a few hardy asters or tufrs of golden-rod 
linger here and there upon sunny slopes or along 
the fringes of the woods. What a pretty name 
the country people have for the asters, — 
flowers I Is n’t it a comfort to know that some 
flpwers are not afraid of the frost, but wait for its 
coming before they blossom? We have always 
delighted in the witch-hazel, because it dares to 
shake its golden curls in the very face of Novem¬ 
ber, filling the dreary woods with sunshine of its 
own. 

How many varieties of the aster have you found 
this autumn, young botanists : and which do you 
think the prettiest? W^e like the deep-purple, 
large-flowered “ Nova-Angliae,” it is so intense in 
color, and contrasts so finely with the sunny gol¬ 
den-rods. But there is another almost as pretty, — 


that white one which grows in the manner of the 
golden-rod, — a plume of living snow-stars; — and 
another, too, — a little lavender-colored one time 
shows its single blossom in barren hilly nooks 
where few flowers will live. 

The golden-rod is as interesting to study, for its 
varieties, as the aster. There is the stout sea-side 
^)ecies, that delights to plant itself, like any old 
salt, do^^m close tu high-water mark, where it can 
feel the lapping of the waves; — the white golden- 
rod, not so graceful as the one that losses its pretty 
plume in all our fields, bat rarer; —the blue¬ 
stemmed golden-rod, which we have not seen, but 
have heard described as very fine ; — and other 
endless varieties, which your own eyes and hands, 
and Professor Gray’s Botany, will help you to be¬ 
come acquainted with. 

The autumn leaves are more wonderful in their 
tints than flowers even. Which is more magnifi¬ 
cent, the glow of a beech-crowned hill in the In¬ 
dian summer, or the variegated brilliance of at 
maple-grove ? Almost everybody will say the last; 
and the maple does take all the gay colors of all 
the other trees into a single leaf sometimes. But 
the splendor of the beech lasts longer. 

Did you press some autumn leaves for your 
laige parlor vases this October? They will hold 
the sunshine for you all winter, if properly dried. 
They are said to keep better, if varnished; but 
the varnish is apt to give them an unnatural glit¬ 
ter. Some one at our elbow says that if autumn 
leaves are brushed lightly with olive-oil, they will 
reuin their natural shape and color. It is worth 
trying. 

There are many graceful ways of arranging leaves 
and grasses for parlor adornment. Perhaps Our 
Young Folks will tell each other through the 
Letter Box about their successful efibits of this 
kind. The charm which these simple things add 
to the houses we live in is not so generally ap|ne- 
ciated as it ought to be. A picture in a little frame 
of spruce twigs is sometimes shown to better ad¬ 
vantage than it would be by the most elegant 
rosewood and ebony and gilt in the world. It 
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need not cost mncii money to make a home beau¬ 
tiful. Nature offers her wealth gratis. 

And just here we make room for 

LITTLE KATE’S QUESTION. 

“ Why do the clovers turn brown* Aunt Sue? 

Why did the apple-blooms foil ? 

What makes the leaves fluttor dofwn. Aunt Sue ? 

The woodbine grow red on the wall? ’* 

“ Summer must pass away, little Kate ; 

Autunm most come in its stead; 

Clover must turn to hay, little Kate, 

And fruit conies when flowers are dead. 

“ ITie leaves have lived their life, little Kate, 

They hurry away to the ground. 

To wrap the roots of the dainty flowers, 

Till another bright spring comes round.” 

” But why don’t the summer atay. Aunt Sue ? 

What’s the use of frost and snow ? 

Could not God keep the grass green. Aunt Sue ? 

And forbid the cold winds to blow ? 

”If days srere all warm and bright. Aunt Sue, 

If rain and snow never fell, 

And there was no still dark night, Ann{ Sue, 

I should like the world twice as well.” 

” All sun would kill the flowers, little Kate; 

Could they speak, they’d gladly tell 
How much they love the showers, little Kate, 

And that God doth all things welL 
” They need the rain as much as the sun, — 

Each in its turn is best; 

And, budding, leaving, and blooming done. 

They are glad of the winter's rest 

“ Rough winds make trees grow strong, little Kate, 
The still dark night gives sleep, 

And through gloom and storm God guides us on. 

As a good shepherd guides his sheep. 

” But there U a Land where flowers never foil. 
Where no clouds obscure the sky, 

And, trusting our Lord who loves us all. 

We shall win to it, by and by.” L, D. N. 


A. C’s question about Croquet has received the 
following answers: — 

“A player is always entitled to another shot 
after having gone through his wicket. After * A. 
C* had 'played on ’ the ball which he hit, it was, 
to hiiB, a * dead ball *; his hitting it had no effect 
whatever, and he was clearly entitled to another 
shot after having gone through his wicket 

“ Rover.” 

***^ C.’s* question in Croquet is easily an¬ 
swered. Of course the hitting a ball the second 
tihie before making a point docs not necessitate 
his executing a croquet or roquet-croquet upon 
that ball, neither is he alUnved to do it. If he 
strikes for his arch, but hits a ball on the track of 
his passage through that arch, he of course cannot 
claim the privileges of the roquet ; but if he 


should hit a ball on the other side, in the same 
stroke by which he made his arch, he would of. 
TOurse have the privileges consequent upon mak¬ 
ing his arch. The player in no case may croquet 
or roquet-croquet the same ball twice before mak¬ 
ing a point. Carlos.” 

"Certainly 'A. C’ could go ahead. He was 
entitled to another strike for going through the 
wicket, but not for hitting the ball a second time. 

" U. S. S.” 

"I should rule that jw A has right to move 
B (in the case sup¬ 
posed), it can take no 
advantage from con- 

_ tact with it, even if 

^ iHhy go through the 
arch together. B 
must be replaced 
(having been removed as if by accident) after the 
play, and both balls must be used the same as 
though there had been no displacemenU 

" Willy Wisp.” 

Wb have just a word to say about our plans for 
next year. Mrs Whitney, author of "Leslie 
Goldthwaite,” is going to write a story for us. 
Mr. Aldrich will contribute some witty things not 
unworthy of Tom Bailey himself Colonel Hig- 
ginson and "Carleton” are to write for us, and 
the other friends and favorites of Our Young 
Folks Mr. Hale, Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Diaz, Mrs» 
Weeks, Mr. Parton, Major Traverse, and the rest 
— stUl promise us their best attempts. We expect 
to make next year’s magazine more attractive than 
ever to our subscribers. 



With the dull days of November we begin to 
look more closely at our book-shelves, and ask of 
them. What cheer? 

Poetry brings the whole outward and inward 
world of beauty to our firesides. Happy are the 
fothers and mothers and brothers and sisters who 
can enjoy poetry together. 

It is by no means the "Hjmns.for Infant 
Minds” that infants always prefer to read, al¬ 
though Jane Taylor did an excellent work for 
them when she wrote that book. But children 
are often on more familiar terms with Scott .and * 
Cowper, and Milton and Shakespeare, than their 
elders can find time to be. Mrs. Jameson tells us 
that she read the whole of Shakespeare when she 
was between seven and ten years old ; and we 
have a little boy-friend of only three or four years 
whose fovorite reading — on being~read-io — is 
Whittier’s "Snow-Bound.” We have the im¬ 
pression that he could recite nearly the whole 
poem, before he couli spell out a word of it for 
himself 

True, "Snow-Bound” is so full of life-like 
country pictures that no real boy could foil to 
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enjoy it*; yet H is not this alone that talas a child s 
fancy. Poetry is a whisper from the Infinite, to 
both old and young; and it often suggests grander 
meanings to the child than to those who have 
grown worldly-wise, and have explained everything 
to their own satisfitcdon. We venture to say that 
Coleridge’s “Hymn to Mont Blanc,” and Gray’s 
“Elegy,” and Bryant’s “Thanatopws’* and 
“Death of the Flowers,” and Tennyson’s “May 
Queen,” and Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” can 
be correctly repeated by twice as many children as 
grown persons, - and that at least as many under 
fifteen as beyond that age would be made very hap¬ 
py by receiving Jean Ingelow’s illustrated “ Song^ 
of Seven,” or Whittier’s new volume of “ Illus¬ 
trated Ballads ” tb^a Christmas present this year. 

We roust say a word about these “ Ballads,” 
from which we give our readers a specimen picture 
this month. The poem it belongs to—“The 
Playmate ” —is well known as one of Mr. Whit¬ 
tier’s most charming idyls, Winslow Homer has 
made a imlty picture of the bashful boy and his 
girl-playmate, who went away to the South and 
pierhaps forgot all about him, — although we don t 
believe she did. The “ Illustrated Ballads’ is, it 
can scarcely be doubted, the finest picture-book 
ever published in America. Mr. Fenn’s biU of 
landscape arc perfect gems, and perfect likenesses, 
too, of the forest-nooks and sea-glimpses to be 
found all about Seabrook, and Hampton, and 
Amesbury. It is a pleasant region, — that through 
which the Merrimack broadens -to blend with the 
Atlantic, and well deserves what it has received, 
the best efforts of one of our best artiste to portray 
its beauty. Whoever looks at this book will be 
sure to want it for himself or for somebody else 
who loves ptetucea and poetry. 

Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Ca have recently 
issued the “ Merrimack Whittier” uniform with 
the “Farringford Tennyson.” It is the finest 
edition of Mr. Whittier’s poems yet published, 
and is complete, containing his last volume, 

“ Among the Hills.” 

They have also a new Diamond edition of Mr. 
Lowell’s Poems. “Sir Launfid” is always a fa¬ 
vorite with growing-up young pcTwns of taste, and 
' that exquisite child-poem of his, “The First 
Snow,” loses nothing of its charm by reappearing 
in his later volume, “ Under the Willows,” among 
verses ripe with wisdom and culture. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s new volume we may speak of, 
since ’Mfr. Young Folks” is not now holding the 
pen. It is tastefully bound, and contains the 
author’s picture. “ Darius Green and his Flying 
Machine ” our Young Folks wU remember as 
the funniest poem ever printed in their magazine. 
The volume opens with “The Vagabonds,* a 
most spirited poem, only too true to life, and con¬ 
tains many fine pieces, some familiar and tome 
now published for the first time. Mr. Trow¬ 


bridge aleo CDiHributaa the ” Stoiy ct Cobiinb*" 
to the “Uncle Sam Scries, for American ebS^ 
dren”; which U a group of poetical pictare-bosL 

for the coming hoHdaya. & C. 

puta Rip Van Winkla’a atocy into capita] vesa 
Bayard Taylor does tha tame for AbraJutn Lis- 
coln, and R- H. Stoddaard for “Putnam 
Brave.” These books have all fuU-pase fflaiSa- 
tions, printed in colors, and are unique, 
and by no means costly. 

So much for tha new things we happen to kse* 
about, in the way of poetry. 

We are almost sorry to speak of the pe bikaria 
of the “ Story of a Bad Boy” in bock form, be¬ 
cause it is, in fact, writing that bright little fidWs 
obituary, so for as our magazine is coocoMi 
But Tom Bailey is only to take a kase m 
life. He is to be -dressed up new, in whaie«r 
style those who send for him may desire, and 
a-vUiting all the Young Folks who wan* to ■« 
him, to stay until his dothing, not his welcotot, a 
worn out This last could scarcely happen vr 
where, for Tom Baflcy is the beat stmy-to&r^ 
all the boys wq know, — exccpttng, perhaps Tiss 
Brown, of Rugby. He is both witty and 
behaved,—two qualities not always ftwnd w 
gether ; and we know that his story wiO resi 
better as a whole than in firagments, as we 
had to offer it to our readers. 

And “ William Henry " and “Trotty ” are boi 
to be started on their travels too. Dear, Seat' 
how these children do leave us 1 What shall « 
do next year without our William Henry, — 
genuine boy that he is? We had taken hi* e 
our editorial heart, and nobody else can fil 
place very soon. His book will contain oiack 
matter entirely new to our readers, indiuSaf * 
description of the “Two Betseys* ” party, aS » 
very original preface by one Mr. SOas Y. Frye- 
And little Trotty, — there will be no end cfcfci 
dren who will invite him to houses ftdl of 
snaps and everything else that is good. 

There is still another nice little book whkk d* 
publishers of “Trotty” and “WUliam 
and the “Bad Boy” promise their 
for the holidays. It is called “ The Faiiy Eg. 
and what it held.” 

And here is one more that the boys must ass* 
of, — Mr. Dana’s “ Two Yearn before .the 
a book certainly as good as new. His simyo^ 
boy’s life on board ship so many years ago 
lost nothing of its interest for boys of 
Very few, however, will be tempted to go to» 
by reading his book. 11 is an “ oww true 
Other books we must leave until next 
If we have spoken especially of those to be ^ 
sued by one publishing-house, it if because « 
chance to know what they arc doing. If« 
other publishers’ secrete, perhaps we shook!» 
them too. 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser, 

Lee and Shepard’s Bulletin, November, 1869, 

“OLIVER omo 18 THE MOST POPULAR OF WRITERS FOR THE VOUHO; 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE. 

OnR BOYS AXO) aiRLS. 

Edited by Oum .Optto, who writM for do other 
Magwine. It is published promptly 
ONCB A W££K. 

S 2.50 s year . . . S 1.25 for six months. 

A rxw KIXD WORDS FROM TBS PRKS : 

“The model Juvenile Bfagazine of the day.” — 
ChtzetUj Vi$uennes^ IfuL 

“First dass In everything.”—Sep., Salan^ O 

“ Both interesting and inshructive.'* — Loomis's 
Musical Journal^ New Havetif Conn. 

“Cannot be excelled in merit or talent.” —Cbm- 
monwealthj Boston. 

“ Oontioues moat admirably to satisfy.” — Yer- 
mont Standard. 

Optic knows how to get up a ftra^rate maga- 
slne.”— Bangorf Me. 

** Continnes to del^ht its numeroos young read¬ 
ers.” — Times, Webster, Mass. 

It has a healthy tone and sentiment.” — Mon¬ 
mouth Democrat, Freehold, N. J. 

** None of your namby-pamby Uteratore.” — In¬ 
dependent, Grayville, BX. 

“Oliver Optic is a safe writer for children.” — 
National Baptist, mUsdelpkia. 

“ The favorite of our Young America.” — New 
Church Independent, La Porte. Ind. 

“Valued for its moral tone.” — Pioneer, Brigh¬ 
ton, Iowa. 

“ Irresistibly attractive every time.” — Tran¬ 
script, Adams. 

“ Winning golden oplulona everywhere.” — Ga¬ 
zette, Dalton, Me. 

** The chiefest magaxine in the world.” — Chron¬ 
icle, Henry Co., III. 

“ Brimful of variety, (bn, dash, and spice.” — 
Masonie Trowel, Springfield, LI. 

** The best investment a man with children can 
make.” — Coaekmaker's Internal. Jour., Pkila. 

“A gem for the little loWtsl'—Chron.,Farmington. 

“ Have made a hit in its publication.”— 17«ioi» 
Democrat, Kingston, N. T. 

“ Becoming more and more popular every day.” 

— Express, Alma, N. Y. 

“ Puts us iu mind of our boyhood days.” —Jour¬ 
nal, Perryshurg, O. 

“ It is a real live periodical.” — Cape Cod Gaz. 

“Alwajrs is full of good thiugs.” — Patriot, 
Barnstable. 

“ The best Magasine fw young people.” — Reg¬ 
ister, Canton, O. 

“Irop-irts valuably information In art, science, 
and Uteratore.” — Medical Repository, Cincin., O. 

“ Children cry for it.”— Lancet, Cincmnati,0, 

“ Save your spare pennies aud tend for it.” — 
Expositor, Dundee. 

“ Old boys and girls are aa fond of It as the young 
ones ”— Journal, Lewiston, Me. 

“ Our young folks vote It the best Iu the coun¬ 
try.” — Educational Monthly, O. 

“ Nothing which the boys and girls selxe with so 
much avidity.” — Kennebec Journal. 

‘* Has always something to entertain the young 
folks.” — Christian Adoocate, Pitt.dfurg, Pa. 

“At the head of periodical literature for the 
young.” — Republican, Lyons, N. Y. 

“ At the head of Juvenile literature.” — Free 
Press, Northampton. 

“The favorite pnblication for d»e young people.” 

— Republic, Geneseo, IU. 

(TT Specimen Copies sent by mail to any address. 


Oliver Optic’s Jnvenilee. 
EACH SET IN A NEAT BOX. 
ANY VOLUME SOLD SEPARATE. 

OPTIC’S HISIORICAl IIBRART. 

First Series Complete. 

Yonng America Abrcad. 

A Libmry of Travel and Adventure In Foreign 
Lands. <1 vote. Hhistrated. Price, 9 9.00. 

1. Outward Boond. 4. Dikes and Ditches. 

2. Shamrock and Thistle. 5. Palace and Cottage. 

8. Red Cross. 6. Down the Rhine. 

A New Series. 

Lake Shore Stories. 

4 volumes now ready. Elegantly Hlnstrated. 
Price, S500. 

1. Through by Daylight 8. On Time. 

2. Lightning Express. 4. Switch Off. 

I.l1>rary for Youns People. 

Famous “Boat-dub” Stories. 

6 vols. Beautifully Illustrated. Price per set, 
S7.60. 

1. The Boat Olob. 4 . Try Again. 

2. All Aboard. 6. Poor and Proud. 

3. Now or Never. 6. Little by Little. 

Patriotic Library. 

Army and Navy Stories. 

0 vols. Handsomely Hhutrated. Price per 
set, $ 9.00. 

1. The Soldier Boy. 4. The Sailor Boy. 

2. The Young Lieutenant. 6. The Yankee Middy. 

8. Fighting Joe. 0. Brave Old Salt 

Library for Young and Old. 

Woodville Stories. 

0 veds. Charmingly Illustrated. Price per 
set, 9 7.50. 

1. Rich mid Humble. 4. Work and Win. 

2. In School and Out 6. Hope and Have. 

8. Watch and Wait. 0. Haste and Waste. 

The I>o Right Library. 

The Starry Flag Stories. 

0 vole. Profusely Diustrated. Price per set, 
S7.60. 

1. The Starry Flag. 4. Freaks of Fortune. 

2. Breaking Away. 6. Make or Break. 

8. Seek and Find. 0. Down the River. 

The Little One’s Library. 

Riverdale Stories. 

12 vols. Fully Diustrated. Price per set, 
8 5.40. 

1. Little Merchant 7. Proud and Laxy. 

2. Young Voyagers. 8. Careless Kate. 

3. Christmas Gift 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 

4. Dolly and I. 10. The Picnic Party. 

5. Uncle Ben. 11. The Gold Thimble. 

6. Birthday Party. 12. The Do-Somethings. 


Any of Oliver Optic’s Books sent by mail, post-paid, on iweipt of price, and our Catalogue of many 
hundred volumes sent to any address. 

LEE & SETEPABD, Publishers, Boston. 
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DO Y0U« OWN PRINTINGIISHEARS AND SCISSORS. 


B the novei-tt 

is the best press cTer 
inrented with which to 
I>0 YOUR OWN 
PRINTING, tmd is 
Beoond to none for the 
use of General Job 
I^rlnterft. 

Price of Fresies, $15, $30, $32, $50. 

Send to BENJ. O. WOODS, Proprietor, 
351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass., for descriptire cir¬ 
cular, containiog testimonials from all parts of the 
country, with specimens of work done on the press, 
and specimen shseU of Types, Cul^^ Borders, etc. 



From the Boston Journal, Juno 20. 

. The following correspondence la self-explana¬ 
tory ; — 

E x sodt iv b Mansion, 
Washimotom, D. C., June 3,1809. 

Bbkj. 0. Woods, Esq. : Sir, — Please send by ex¬ 
press, “ Collect on delivery,»• one of your Novelty 
Printing Presses, price S15. The press is for the 
son of the President. Please address It “ The Pres¬ 
ident, Executive Mansion, Washington, B. C.** 

Tmly yours, 

0. E. BABCOCK, Secretary. 

SzDOonvi MAicsioy, 
Washington, 0. C., June 22,1869. 

Bbxj. 0. WdbDS, Esq. : Sir, — The President re¬ 
quests me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 19ih lost., and also the receipt of the press 
and material by express. The President wishes me 
to thank you for the kindness in supplying so much 
material for his son. Master Jesse is much pleased 
with it all. 

I am, Sir, your ob’t servH, 

0. E. BABCOCK, Secretary. 

The Novelty Press, wherever used, has given 
great satisfaction ; doing excellent work and being 
a marvel of simplicity. Merchants, druggists, and 
business men generally, can make a great saving of 
time and expenses by its use. 

$2,000a Year andExpenses 

To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world 
; Stitch alike on both sides. First machine on trfol 
For further parUculars address THE WILSON 
I SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boe- 
I ton. Mass , or St Louis, Mo. 



OLDTOWN FOLKS. 

By Harbibt Bbbchbb Stowb. 

THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAJTD, 

“A delightfol Btory, —the best yet written by 
Mrs. Stowe.” 

FIEIiDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Bogton. 


MANUPACTU KED BT 

HBNR7 SEYMOUR 8 l CO,. 

52 Beekman St.» New York. 

New and elegant in design, of superior material 
and worknumship. and elegant finish. The b lades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
cannot possibly work loose. Every pair warranted. 
Sent by mall, post free, on receipt of ^ 

For Ladles’ Shears (ordinary sne) 9 }••• 
Family Shears { larger hwsdUs) 9 1.50 

BREAT ftlUNTIO AMO PACl^ 

TEA COMPANY, 

N.. 8 CHBBCH STREET, 
P. O. Box 5500. Now York City. 

An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Mer¬ 
chants thiooghoot the coontry at importers’ prices. 
Katabl lshed 1809. _ Swd/w Price Liet. 

W ANTED, live men, who can give security 
for goods received, to distribute “ packages ” 
of ” Wonder of the World ” among fomiliea, and 
collect the same. Address, J. C. TILTON, Piits- 
burg. Pa. _ > _ 

rpYLER WATER WHEELS. — Ow 
I 3,000 in operation. Address the manufactur¬ 
ers, SULLIVAN MACHINE CO., Claremont, N. 
H., for reduced price lisU 

4 A n How I made It in six months. 
WII4U Secret and sample mailed free, 
sr B i-ww ^ j Fcllax, N. Y. _ 

S OMETHING NEW. — In musical circles 
the Estey Organs arc the rage. They ^ 
the most durable and have the finest tone, remasva-* 
[ bte for their sweetness and power. The Fox Humana 
and Vox Jubilante are the greatest novelties and 
I best Inventions ever introduce. J. ESTEY &C0., 
BraUleboro’, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. _ 

AAfhAA A Year guaranteed to Agents. Ad- 


A Year ^araiifeed A^ts. Ad¬ 
dress J. AHBARN, 5 P. 0. Avenue. 


^Itimure, Md. 

S tamps. — Pkt. Ustfree. Catalogue 15 cts. 
_ Excelsior Stamp Association, St. John, N. B. 

Persons thinking of advertising to any extent wIH 
do well before making contracts to apply to 

Geo. P. Roweu & Co., 

Advertising Agents, 

foran estimate. They have unequalled fociliUcs for 
securing the insertion of advertisements in all news¬ 
papers and periodicals at low rates. Address them 

io Park Row, New York, 

indoBlng stamp for their Circular containing the 
names of more than One Thousand Newspapers, and 
cost of advertising in them. 
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A Book for Sportsmen. By John Bumstead. Fully Illustrated. 16mo. $2.50. 

“•On tlw Wing * is the winsome title of a little sporting treatise which has the force and flavor of an 
experienoed and joathfui votary of the manly exercise so dear to Anglo-Saxon instincts. It is a 
pleasant melange of practical knowledge in field sports and of natural history. We are told all about 
guns, powder, and shot, the season for each game-bird, their habits and whereabouU, and how to pro¬ 
ceed lA bagging them. The book is full of information without being too technical or scientific : it is 
written in a clear, unaffected, and sympathetic tone. Many similar works have appeared of late years 
but, so far as we know, this Is the first which deals exclusively with sporting in New England. It is 
interesting even to such readers as are not addicted to sporting. It has many charming local pictures, 
^id many curious details. It is a model of beautiful type, binding, illustration, and paper.” — Boston 
Tmnscripi. 

For by oil BookMtllert. Sent^post-pcBd, on reeoipt 0/price, by the Pub/iehere, 

FIELDS, OSGOCfiL & CO., 124 Tremont Street, Boston, 

B. P. OUTTOIV dk CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 


tjM OP vtj., Yio isroaaway, new York, 
Special Agents for F., 0.,At Oo.’s Publicatloni. 


One Cannot Alford not to Road It.’* 

Henry Crabb Robinsonls 

DIARY. 

2 Yols. $ 4.00 } half calf, 9 7.50. 


SYBAEIS AND OTHER HOMES. 

By Edward Everett Hale. 


Those who bare read the two Tobamte previously 
published of Mr. Hale’s unique Stories and Sketches, 
will welcome this new collection. It will contain 
the “ Trip to Sybarls,” and “ A Week In Sybaris,” 
which the readers of the ^Uautie Montkly well re¬ 
member, and pictures of what is or what ought to 
be in other homes. This volume will confirm the 
almost unanimous Judgment of bis readers that 
” Mr. Bale is onquestionablj the best short-stoiy 
writer in America.’* 


A as WMU vu • wiat« mj ubtc umnxi H 

reward for the discovery of a new pleasure. We 
promise the pleasure, and do not require the re¬ 
ward, if the few remarks we can aflbrd to make on 
them shall induce any of our readers to open the 
two attractive volumes now before os. The editor 
of this di^ has performed a ter from easy task 
with a delicacy, industry, and discivtiou that caunot 
be too highly applauded.He has proved him¬ 

self in all respects worthy of the great trust reposed 
in him, — the preparing fbr public gate the private 
records of an eminently social, wise, and blameless 
life.''—Saturday Reoiem. 

For sale by all BookstUert, Sent, post-paid, 
en reteipt qf price, by the Pnbliskers, 

EI EI i D S, OSGOOD, So CO., Boston. 


For sale bjy the Booksellers. Sent, post-paid 
on receipt of priu, by the Publishers, 

FI£U)S, OSGOOD, A CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON k CO., 713 Broadway. New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0., k Co.’s Fnblications. 


If you wish your child to 
Bit erect, prevent oorvature 
of the spine, or its becoming 
round-shouldered, buy Mets- 
lar’s Patent Leaplng-Horse. 
Send for circular to 

LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, H. Y., 

Dealer in Swings, Propelleni, 
Hobbies, Carriage, e 
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Our Young Folks Advertiser. 


HITCHCOCK’S 

DIME MUSIC. 


No. 50. The Starry Flag. 

“ 49. Monastery Bells. 

“ 48. Do not Forget Me. 

** 47. Jenny May Polka. 

“ 46. The Old Mousquetalro. 

“ 45. Genevieve March. 

“ 44. The Sea Flower. 

43. Alpine Bells. 

« 42. Try Again. 

« 41. Valllanoe Polka. 

“ 40. The Bridge. 

39. Silver Dream Walts. 

38. The Ileaper ami the Flowers. 

37. The Waverley Walts. 

36. Among the Heather. 

35. '^e Pioneer’s March. 

34. Kit Fiannagan’s Fairy. 

83. La Carcanet Fantasia. 

32. Starlight Serenade. 

81. The Syren Walts. 

30. I would I were a Star. 

29. Eugenie March. 

28. The Flower Queen. 

27. Garden City March. 

26. Ti»e Beacon that Lights me Ilome. 

26. Glenwood Polka. 

24. Thou art like the Flower. 

23. Pleanant Dn.*ams. • 

22. The Heart should never grow Old. 

21. Carnival of Venice. 

20 The Culprit Fay. 

19. Long Branch l^ika. 

18. Lillian’s Song. 

17. Kiss Walts. 

16. In Tears I pine for Thee. 

15. Grand Duchess Walts. 

14. Pulling Hard against the Stream. 

13. Indian March. 

12. The Frost-Flower. ^ 

11. Daughter of Eve. 

10. The Nun’s Prayer. 

9. Faust March. 

8. Nelly Carey. 

7. The Delhi Galop. 

6 Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 

6. Orphec Aux Enfers Galop. 

4. It is better to Laugh than be Sighing. 
3. Wedding March. 

2. My Soul to God, My Heart to Thee. 

1. Auvll Chorus. 


The above can be obtained of Music and 
odical dealers generally. The whole .‘50 iMil«l 
(post-paid) on receipt of JiJlS.OO, or any of the 
series on receipt of prioe, lOc. each. 

BKN,!. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
Beekmau St., New York. 

Ag^eiits ! Read This ! 

W E wiU pay Agents a Salary of S30 
pjr week an»l expenses, or allow a large com¬ 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful Inventions 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HITCHCOCK'S 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

OF CHOICE MUSIC, 

Art Notes and Select Beading 

FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

Containing Beautiful Illnwtratioisa. 
Biographical .Sketches, Choice Ma» 
aical Compositions, ^rrung-e-d/^ ck 
Piamo-farUf Poetry, and Notes 
on Paintins, Sculpture, 
dkc., forming; a splendid 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZIXE 

for the Drawing-Room, and a valuable 
LIBRARY OF EXCELLENT MUSIC 
It is issued on the 15th of every momt ^ 
Price, B 3.00 per year, In advance. 

edmen Copiu mailtd fre§ cn 
price, 45c. e«cA. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher. 
44 BEKKMAM bT., NEW VOK&- 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write forTetaK 


ri''HE MAOIC COMB will change any col- 
L ored hair or beard to a permanent Black or 
Brown. One Comb sent by mail for # 1. FiW sale 
by Merchants and Druggists generally. Address 
MAGIC COMB 00., Springdeld, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE GREAT 

NATIONAL SONG 

gXTlTIJKD 

THE STARRY FLAG. 

'Written by IL MaLiRD, Esq., the Auibiwcf 
“ Waiting,” “ Viva L’America,” Ac., Ac. 
This beautiful gem is arranged for the naoo, 
every lover of his oounlry should have a ceyl 
Printed on heavy music paper. Price, lOc. I 
is also contained in the October No. of Hitcoock i ? 
Naw Moktolt Magaxikb (now ready), price *5«. 
Mailed on receipt of prioe. Address 

BENJ. W. Hm^HCOCIL 
Publisher. 44 Bcekman St., New Tort. 

Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 





For the Delkale Skin of Indies ud fhflii* 

SOLD BV ALL DRPOf.ISTS^ 

‘‘ AROUND the world.*’ 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE _ 

NEW YORK OBSERVES. 

88 60 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY B. MORSE, JB.., 5 C(L 
37 Park IU>w, New YoaK. 


THE CHlJRCIinAlt. 

TUB BEST and I 11 DP COT Weekly »»• 

paper, with the LHllUkO I 

the Protestant Kpiscopal Church. Seiit 

for one month for examination. ami till Jan. 1,1-— 

to new subscribers fi»r that year. 8 3a year, is ir 

vancc. M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, CL 
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NEW ILLUSTBATED BOOKS 


THE GIFT SEA-SON* OF 1869. 


BALLADS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Bt JOHN GREENtEAF WHITTIER. 

ItoL Sra With 60 mostrations. Berened and g|lt, and richljr boond in cloth, $5.00. XToiform with 
the Ulostrated *^Soow<Boand.’* Turkey morocco, $0.00. 

This will be one of the most exquisite holiday volumes ever issued in this country. The iandscape 
iUuatrations, both principal and accessory, have been drawn chiefly from sketches made by Hr. Harry 
Fenn, who visited for the purpoee the scenes of the various poems. The figure pieces and other de¬ 
signs are finom tho pencil of S. lEytinge, Jr., Winslow Homer, Alfred Fredericks, OranviUe Perkins, 
F. 0. G. Dailey, Samuel Colman, W. J. Hennessyi and J. W. Ehninger. The engraving is by Blr. 
A. T. S. Anthony, under whose supervision the book has been prepared. In offrring to the public an 
editioD these well knosm ballads, upon ttie illustsation oi which the greatest care has been bestowed, 
the pnbliihQrs hate Qkucli fleaeure in prefKOtinf the following note front author: 

^ 1 have examined the sheets of the Ballads, aad I find that in truthfulness of illustration, and in 
beauty and delicacy of executiotf, the pictures akw all that could be desired. In the illustrations to 
CoBBLxa Rbkxsb's Visiom, Thb Wrbck of RivaRMOUTH, Hr Platmatb, and Thb Coumtbss, especially, 
I recognize the scenery familiar from boyhood, and which I have endeavored to associate in the mind of 
the reader of my BaUada with the characten and incidents of local traditions. 

“JOHN a. WHITTIEB.’’ 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 

Br HENBY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

1 2$ pictares by Henoessy and Gifliird, engraved by Anthony and Linton. Small quarto, uniform 
with “ Sir Launfal,” with red-line border. Cloth, bevelled and gilt, $ 3.00 j 
Turkey morocco, $ 5.60. 


THE GATES AJAR. 

Bt ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

• 

KluttroUd Edition. With 12 flill-page drawings, by Jessie Curtis and 8. Bytinge, Jr., engraved by Unton. 
The text newly set in handsome type with md-ltne border. 1 vot 4to. 

Cloth, $3.60 \ Turkey raoroooo, $ T.OOu 

Great care has been bestowed on Thb Bctldiiio or thb Snir and Thb Oatbs Ajar, and the pub¬ 
lishers point with confidence to both these works as being equal in artlstio and meobaaical excellence to 
any illostrated books ever produced in America. * 


For sole 6y all Bookeetlers. Sent^ foet-paii. on receipt of Tprice^ hf ^ Publishere, 

EUBXjIDS, OSQOOD) OO.) Bostoil* 
E. P. DUTTON ^ CX>., 713 Broadways New York, 

Special Agents for F., O., & Co.*8 Pnblioations. 
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W W T ANT£D— Agents— $75 to $200 
n H per month, crorywhcrc, male and female, 
■ H ^ introdnce the Qbxvihk Impboved Com- 
H ■ MOK Seksk Familt 8EwnfO Machiivk. 
B B Machine will etitch, hem. fell, tuck, 

B B 'luilt,cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a 
HIH moat superior manner. Price only (18. 
B B Airantcd for flve years. We will pay 

H H $1,000 for any machine that will sew n 
B B stronger, more beautiiUl, or more elastic, 

■ ■ seam than ours. It makes the Elastic Lock 
H H Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and' 

■ ■ still the cloth cannot be pulled apart with- 

■ ■ out tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 
to $‘J00 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address' 
8ECOMB ft CO., PITTSBURG, PA. ; BOSTON, 
MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. — Do not be imposed upon by other par* 
ties iMilming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or othervrisc. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufixetured. 


CATARRH! CATARRH!! 

W HY will you aufSer with thb loatbBome dis¬ 
ease when a never-failing remedy is at 
hand. Dr, fFads»orth*s Drf Up has cur^ thou¬ 
sands of asses of Catarrh^ and nomberless Golds in 
the head, during the past eight years. Pamphlet 
all about Gatai^ sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage, fl. H. BUBBINQXON, Proprietor, Prov¬ 
idence, B. I., also for sale by Q. 0. Qoaowui A Co., 
38 Hanover Street, Boston. 


W AMTEIb —AGENTS —To sell the 
AMEBIGAN KNITTINO MA- 

G UIIVE • Prioe, S 25. The simplest, cheapest, 
and best Knitting Machine erer Inrenfod. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce¬ 
ments to Agents. Address AMBBICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE GO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


PURE 8ALERATUS 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


IHPirBE BALEEATVS A PYTBLIO EN¬ 
EMY* — Tlie destructlTe InMaenGe of 
'whicli every housekeeper should be¬ 
ware, and always secure that which 
is generally acknowledged reliable. 

Pyle’s Haleratus has stood the test 
of time, and become the standard in 
New Kngland. Ten years’ experience 
has substantiated Its claim to perfect 
purity, as well as the economy of its 
use. Yet many housekeepers, by rea¬ 
son of the grocery man’s determina¬ 
tion to supply only that from which 
the largest profit is derived, are de¬ 
prived of getting that which they 
know to be best adapted to ^elr 
wants. Grocers, under such circum¬ 
stances, do great injustice to all con- 
oerned. Their relation to the public 
Is an Important one, and duty de¬ 
mands that they should aim to sup¬ 
ply articles that have merited un¬ 
questionable reputation. Housekeep¬ 
ers, too, should Insist upon having 
their choice, and all who secure Pyle’s 
Saleratus In pound packages will al¬ 
ways •be well compensated for the ef¬ 
fort. The same may be said of Pyle’s 
Cream Tartar and celebrated O. K. 
Soap, articles of established value. 
Nearly all first-class Grocers keep 
them. 

JAMES FYLE, Haanfutarer, 
Depot, IS VuUngtoB Stmt, Nov York. 


THE OHADREN'S HOUR: 

k Montlily Illustrated Magazine for the Little Oies. 

EDITED BY T. S. ABTHDR. 


“ The Ghildbbn’s Hour ** Is the most beautilaDy 
illustrated magazine published. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

for 1870 will exceed in interest and beauty all pre¬ 
vious years. 

In The Children’s Hour for January will be 
published four original illustrations, on tinted paper, 
l>y Bensell, and engraved by Lsuderbach, of Long- 
(bllow's exquisite poem, 

“THE CHILQREN'S HOUR" 

AUee Gary, Ylrghila F. Townsend, Pbcebe Cary, 
Mrs. M» 0. Johnson, T. 8. Arthur Mrs. L. A B. 
Curtis, Ada M. Kennicott, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Bosella 

I Rice, Irene L-, Kate Sutherland, and many 

I other gifted authors write regularly for 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR, 

and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and 
charming children’s magazine in the country. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

la fmmouiieed by the aeoular and rellgimia press, 
by kthers and.mothen all over the land, by miatla- 
tors of all denominations, the purest and bMt aaag- 
azine for children In the world. 

Yodho akd old every wheee read it with delight 
and profit. It speaks, through simple form of 
language, the highest truths, and while the little 
ones are rasdoated by Its sweet stories, these truths 
drop like good seeds into their minds to bear fhiit 
la after years. 

The Stmdaff-Sihool Tme$ says of 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: . 

'*TbiB dear litUe monthly visitant we beliere to 
be by fiir the purest, safest, and moat attractive I 
magasine for the little ones published in this coon- 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

for 1870 will contain from seventy to one hundred 
fine engravings, and be the most exquisitely Illus¬ 
trated magasine for the year. 

Kvery one sending a club for Tns Ghildrkn’s 
Hocr will receive as a premium oue of our splen¬ 
did steel engravings, ’^THE ANGEL OF PEACE” 
or “BED-TIME ” Unlessotherwiseordertd, “BfS- 
Timr *' will be sent. These pictures are the most 
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Household Library of Modern Fiction. 


UNIFORM, COMPACT, LEGIBLE, HANDSOME, CHEAP- 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 

This RnuOuHd Edition if published under specisl arrangement with the author, as shown by the 
following letter; — ^ 

To Mkbbb. Fikun. Osoood, & Oo. : — 

Ubau Bibs : Yisir hitlination that my friends In America would welcome a new tmlfonn edition of mj 
novels with the latest corrections, is very gratifying to me. Some of the most intelligent and generous 
j sympathy I have received has come to me from your side ofthe Atlantio, and has given me a belief in my 
< public there which is a precious source of encooragement. I have also good reasons, not probably pecu- 
! liar to myself among the Suglish authors whose works you have reproduced, for especialiy wishing my 
books to appear under the auspices of your firm } and 1 therefore gladly authorize you to publish the 
proposed edition, leaving the form and price to your more experienced Judgment. 

1 remain, dear sirs, yours falthfuliy, BBOBGB ELIOT. 

IiosDOV, May 90, IBdO. 

This edition of George Eliotts Novels ts complete In five volumes, as follows : — 

Adam B«de, Use Mill oas the Floss, Silas Marner, and 

Romola, Felix Holt, Scenes of Clerical life. 

Cloth, 81.00 each } Half Calf, 8 2.25. 

MISS THACKERAY’S WRITINGS. 

Eor the first time the writings of this popular author will be collected in a nnifonn edition In the 
Household style. This edition will include The Story of EUsabeth,” The Tillage on the Cliff,” ” Five 
I Old Friends,” ** From an Island,” and various other stories and miscellanies from difibsmtAiglish peri- 
I odicals. The edition is published with the author's sanotUm, and under the aatbiMrity of the accom¬ 
panying letter. 

I LoitnoH, Ifi Onslow Gardens, May 27,18fi9. 

Mmaas. Fiblds, Osgood, A Co. : — 

It Is my wish that yonr firm should lepobUsh my stories In a collected edition to which the writer is 
I glad to give her anthorization. Tins is not the first time that 1 have to thank you for thinking of our 
iatese ati in Amerioa. 

Believe me, yonra very truly, ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY. 

Hiss Thackeray's Writhigs will be ioclnded in two volumes, 16mo. f 1.00 each ; Half Calf, 8 2.25. 

THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 

I Tanlty Fair. Tlie Newoomea. Tlie Adventures of Philip. 

Pendennis. The Tlrglnlans. Hemry Famond, mad Ijovel the 

; Widower. 

Q ToU. ISmo. Cloth, 81.25 aach *, Half Calf, $ 2JoO. 

I THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES. 

I The flgnal success attending the Household Edition of Thsckeray's Novels, has induced Messrs. 

I Fields, Osgood, h Co. to add to the series his numerous miscellaneous writings ; thns bringing 
i toBeitm for the first time the complete works of Thackeray in an inexpensive, handsome, and uniform 
edidoD. The vmume-'<are reprinted from the last English edition^bich embraces nnmemns choice 
papers never before collected. Other matter not included in the ^glish edition will be added. It 
is the intention of the present publishers to include in their Household Edition the complete writings 
of the author so far as they are known. 

j Tbaeksfay's Miscellanies will probably be eontained in five volumes. , 

I NOW READY: 

Barry Fyndon, The Great Hoggarty IHamond, and Bnrlegqneg. 1 vol. 

Parlg 8ketch-Boolc, Irish Sketch-Book, ComhiU to Clalro, and Diary of 
Charles Jameg Yellowplnsh. 1 voL 

Cloth, 81.25 each ; Half Calf, 82m 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 

I Fonl Play. Never Too Bate to 31end. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

I GrifiBlth Gaunt. Hard Cash. Peg Woffington, Christie John- 

White Dies. liove Me Xittle, Bove Meliong. stone, and other Stories. 

I Svols. 16mo. Cloth, 81.00 each j Half Calf, 82.26. 
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» ANTED— Agentg—875 to 8^0 
per month, eTQijwhere, Iq 4 MntaJe, 
to IntraKlnee the QtvviMn o^torsD Com* 
«oir fiEiroK Familt tnrfivolfAcHm. 
This Machine will ititch, hem. fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a 
moat Buporior manner. Price only Old. 
Fully warranted fbr live yean. We will ]^y 
• 1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautlAil, or ^re elaftic, 
seam than oun. It makes the Elastie Lock, 
Stitch.** Every second stitch can be cut, and 
stiU the cloth cannot be pulled apart with¬ 
out tearing it. We pay Agents from $7i 
to #200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address 
8BCOMB ft CO., PITTSBUBO, PA. t BOSTON, 
HASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. — Do not be imposed upon bv other pv- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines^ under 
the some name or otherwise. Ours Is the only genome 
and really practical cheap machine manu&ctuied. 


CATARRH! CATARRH!! 

TTTflY will you aolfer with this loathsome dis- 
YY ease when a never-failing remedy is at 
hand. Dr, Wad8v>arth*s Drf has cured thott- 
saodi of OBsea of Catarrh, aad numberlen Colds in 
the head, during the past eight years. Pamphlet 
all about Catai^ sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. H. H. BURBINQION, Proprietor, Prov¬ 
idence, R. I., also for sale by Q. 0.6ooowur A Co., 
88 Uanover Street, Boston. 

W AMTElh —AGENTS —To sell the 
AlfIBBIG AN KNITTINO IllA- 

G UIN E. Prloe, S 28. The simplest, cheapest, 
and best Knltdng Machine esrer Invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce¬ 
ments to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE 00., Boston, Maes., or St. Louis, Bio. 


PURE SALERATU8 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


nrPITBE 8ALEEATV8 A TOBLIO EN- 
EMT* —The destructlTe Influence of 
which every housekeeper should be¬ 
ware, and always secure that which 
Is generally acknowledged reliable. 

Pyle’s Saleratus has steed the test 
of time, and become the standard in 
New England. Ten years’ experience 
has substantiated its claim to perfect 
purity, as well as the economy of Its 
use. Yet many housekeepers, by rea¬ 
son of the groceryman’s determina¬ 
tion to supply only that from which 
the largest profit Is derived, are de¬ 
prived of getting that which they 
know to be best adapted to their 
wants* Grocers, under such circum¬ 
stances, do great Injustice to all con¬ 
cerned. Their relation to the public 
Is an Important one, and duty de¬ 
mands that they should aim to sup¬ 
ply articles that have merited un¬ 
questionable reputation. Housekeep¬ 
ers, too, should Insist upon having 
their choice, and all who secure Pyle’s 
Saleratus in pound packages will al¬ 
ways 4>e well compensated for the ef¬ 
fort. The same may be said of Pyle’s 
Cream Tartar and celebrated O. K. 
Soap, articles of established value. 
Nearly all first-class Grocers keep 
them. 

JAMES PTLE, Hanniketam, 
Dipt, IS Washingtw Stnet, New TeiL 


THE QHHJHIEN’S HOUR: 

A lonthly Illutnied Magazine for the Little Onen. 

EDITED BY T. S. AUTHtJB. 


“ Thi Children’s Hour ” Uthe most beaaUfhlljr 

illustrated magazine published. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

for 1870 will exceed in interest and bcanty aH pre¬ 
vious years. 

In Thb Children’s Hour for January wil! be 
published foijr original illustrations, on tinted paper, 
by Benselt, and engraved by Lauderbach, of L<mg- 
fellow's exquisite poem, 

“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR” 

Alice Gary, Vlrghiia F. Townsend, Ffcoete Cary, 
Mrs. M. 0. Johnson, T. 8 . Arthur Mrs. L. A B. 
Curtis, Ada M. Kennicott, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Rosella 

Kice, Irene L-, Kate Sutherland, and many 

other gifted authors write regularly for 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and 
charming children’s magazine in the country. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

Is pronoaneed by tbs seeular and reUgkms press, 
by fothers and.mothen all over the land, by mtaia- 
ters of all denominations, the purest and b^ mag¬ 
azine for children In the world. 

Yodno and old everywheee read it with delight 
and profit It speaks, through simple form of 
language, the highest truths, and while the little 
ones are fasdoated by its sweet stories, these truths 
drop like good seeds into their minds to bear ftroit 
in after years. 

The Smulaif’8€kool TSmes tajB of 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: . 

•*TMb dear UtUe monthly visitant we believe to 
be by far the purest safkst, and roost attractive 
magazine for the little ones published in this ooozr- 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

for 1870 will contain fhan seventy to one hundred 
fine engravings, and be the most exquisitely illus¬ 
trated magazine for the year. 

Kvery one sending a club for Tni Children’s 
Hour will receive as a premium one of our splen¬ 
did steel engravings, “THB AMOKL OF PEACE ” 
or “BEDTIME ” Unless otherwise ordered, **BM»- 
Timb will be sent. These pictures are the most 
beautiful ever oifored ss premiums, and sell for 

9 2.50 each. 

TBBMS, IN ADVANCE. 

1 Copy. 81*^ 

5 Copies.5.80 

10 Copies, and one to getter-up of clnb , 10.00 

Specimen numbers ten cents. Postage twelve 
cents a year. 

Tool-Chests, Books, Dolls, Sewing Machines, Sil¬ 
ver Ware, Organs, Ac., Ac., are offered by the pub¬ 
lishers as premiums for subscribers, 
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T. S. ABTHUB A SONS, 

809 &/ 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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household Library of Modern Fiction. 

INIFORM, COMPACT, LEGIBLE, HANDSOME, CHEAP- 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 

This Hinudkold EditioniM pabliihed under special anangement with the author, as shown by the 
>Uowin|^ letter; — ^ 

o M aapwB . Fiblm. Os 60 (M>, Go. : — 

Dean Bias: Your Intimation that my friends in America would welcome a new uniform edition of my 
DTcla with the latest oorrectioos. is very gratifying to me. Some of the most intelligent and geneitms 
y mpathy I have received has come to me from your side ofthe Atlantic, and has given me a beltefin my 
ublic thtrre which is a precious source of encouragement. I have also good reasons, not probably pecu* 
ar to mjraelf among the English authors whose works you have reproduced, for especially wishing my 
00 k a to appear under the auspices of your firm *, and 1 therefore gladly authorize you to publish the 
ropoaed edition, leaving the f^rm and price to your more experienced Judgment. 

1 remain, dear sirs, yours faithfully, GB0BQ9 ELIOT. 

•liOSZKyv, May SO, ISfiO. 

This editlou of George EUot^s Novels Is complete in five vt^umes, as follows : — 

Idaxn Bede, The Mill oai the Floaty BUaa Marner, and 

Konaolay Felix Holt, Bcenea of Clericsd Life. 

Cloth, S 1.00 each } Half Calf, $ 2 25. 

MISS THACKERAY’S WRITINGS. 

For the first time the wiiUngs of this popular author will be cdlected In a uniform edition in the 
household style. This edition will include “ The 8t<^ of EMzabeth,” ‘‘ The Village on the Cliff,” “ Five 
>ld Friends,” ” From an Island,” and various other stories and misoellanles from diffbrent English peri> 
Mlicala. The edition Is published with the author's mum^Iou, aed under the acthmrity of the accom¬ 
panying letter. 

Loxdon, 10 Oqglow Gardens, May 27,1800. 

HiessRS. Firlds, Osgood, k Co.: — 

It is my wish that yoor firm shcmld republish my stories in a collected edition to which the writer is 
glad to give her authorization. Tins It not the first time tbiB 1 have to thank you for thinking of our 
tirter*wts in America. 

Believe me, yours very truly, ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY. 

Miss Thacicemy's Writings will be included In two volumes, lOmo. f 1.00 each } Half Calf, F 2.25. 

THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 

Vanity Fair. 

Pendennis. 


THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES. 

The signal success attending the Housekold Edition of Thackeray's Novels, has Indnced Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood, k Co. to add to the series bis numerous miscellaneous writings ; thus bringing 
toveilMr for the 0rst time the complete works of Thackeray in an inexpensive, handsome, and uniform 
edition. The volumes are reprinted from the last English edition^bich embraces nomemns choice 
papers never before collected. Other matter not included in the En^lsh edition will be added. It 
is the intention of the present publishers to Include In their Household Edition the complete writings 
of the author so far as t^y are known. 

Thaekemy's Misoellanles will probably be eont^ned in five volumes. ^ 

NOfV READY t 

Barry l.yndoiiy The Great Hoggarty Diamond, and Burlesques. 1 vol. 

Paris Hketch-Book, Irish Sketch-Book, ComhiU to Cairo, and Diary of 
Charles James Yelloavplush. 1 voL 

Cloth, S1.25 each *, Half Calf, 82.50. 

CHARLES REABE’S NOVELS. 

Foul Play. Never Too Bate to Alend. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Griffith Gaunt. Hard Cash. Peg Woffing^n, Christie Jolin- 

B'hite Bles. Bove Me Blttle, Bove Me Bong. stone, and other Stories. 
Svols. 16mo. Cloth, 81.00 each j Half Calf, 8 2.25. 

For salt by all Book»elUr$. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston, 

E. P. DUTTON A CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 

Special Agents for F., O., k Co.’s Publications. 


The Newoomea. 
The Virginians. 


The Adventures of Philip. 

Uem^ Fsmond^ and Bowel the 
Widower. 


6 vols. 16mo. Cloth, 81.25 each *, Half CdC, $ 2.50. 
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THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 

A Nftw Magazine. 

Devoted to Sundgy-Sehool and Week-Day School FESTIYALS, EXIUBITIONS, EKTER- 

TAINMENTS, TABLEAUX, Ac. • 

A LIT£. ORI6INAI., UNIQUE, SPICY, PEBIODICAX, pabUehed to sapply a Ions- | 
felt want. Nothing like It in the worl^ Vail of new tkinga. 

Original Live Dialogues, Pieces to Sjj^ak, Tableaux, Charades, Practical Sogges- 
tioos and Directions for geitiag up and condocUng Popular School Entertainmenls. How to train and 
how to speak. 

Issued Quarterly, at FIFTY CENTS a year. Single or sample copies, fiflewn cents. Premiums for 
Clubs. Send for a sample copy. Address 

ALFBED L. SEWELL & CO., 

Publishers ol The UltUe Corporal,” Chicago, 111* | 

JXJST ISSXJESr> ! 

NEW BOOK FOR BOYS! 

THE ROYAL ROAD TO FORTUNE. 

By MBS. EMIEY HUNTINGTON MIULEB. j 

One of the best Stories ever published, either for Home or Sunday-School library. For sale by Book¬ 
sellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of price (S 1.60) by the Publish^ 

ALFBED L. SEWELL CO., Chicago, IlL | 

Liberal Diseount to the trade. Eastern trade supplied by NICHOES Ou HAUL., Boston, Mass. 
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Higglnson’s Army Ufo in a Black 
Regimen t. S1.60. _|^ j 

Too Bright to L.agt. A New NoWli > 

35 cents^__ ; 

Thackerny^w Cath e rine. 35 cent*. i 

Trowbridge’s Vagabonds, and other 
Poem s . gl.50. _ ^ 

Brooke’s Sermons. S 2.00._ ’ j 

May’s Becollectlons of our*Anthdaweky 
Conflict. #1.50. __ 

J^uues’s Sec ret o f Sweden^rg. S 2J0. | 
Whipple's EUzabetlian Uteratnie. 

S1.75. _ ■ 11 

Greenwood’s Seven Curses of London. i 

S1 __ 

Life and Letters of Bev. F. W. Rob. 
ertson. Popular EfJition. S1.50. 

Robertson’s Sermons. Popular Edition, i 
2vul8. S3.00. I 

Forster’s Life of Landor. 83.6(L_ 

“Carleton’s” Our New Way Round ^ 
the World. 83.00._ 

Higglnsoii’s Malboiie. $1.50. 

For rale by all Booksellers. Sent^ po$t~ , 
paid, on receipt of price^ by the Publishers^ . 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, ' 
Special Agents for P., 0., & Co.’s Publicatloai. j 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 

LOOK HERE ! 

Have you read the fiunoos books for boys and 
girls entitled the 

LINOENOALE STORIES P 

If not, you should get them, and make the ac¬ 
quaintance of 

Sidney De Grey. , 
Nellie Warren. 

Louis Sinclair. 
Cousin Clara. 
Peter Clinton. 

These excellent works are wrl«ten by Fbascis 
Fobrbster, Author of the “ Glen Morris Stories.” 

5 vols. in a handsome box. Price, $ 6.25. 

PUBLISHED BT 

HENRY A. YOUNG A €0., 

24 ComhiU, Boston, Mass. 
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Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce. 


TifERB would be few dyspeptics and no grumblers if with good lunches or meals i 

people wtmld invariably season their food with the famous Halford Table Sauce. 

- - - 
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TABLE SAUCE. 


It is not strange that the most successful introduction of the Halford Sauce for 
family use has induced imitators to try for a fortune by putting on the market ^ 

counterfeit goods and of a very poor grade. But let families inquire for and receive 
only the Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce, which may now bo had of every first- 
class grocer at 60 cents per pint bottle. 
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We have already announced Mrs. Whitney’s new story, which will begin with the 
number for January, 1870. A poem by Mr. Whittier will appear in that number, and 
also one by the Author of “John Halifax.” We shall have a story from Rose Terry to 
offer our readers, and articles from Colonel Higginson, Mr. Parton, and Dr. I. I. Hayes. 

Mrs. R. H. Davis’s Christmas story, “ Old Thorny>” has been necessarily postponed, 
and Mrs. Weeks’s Western story also. We hope to have room for them both in January, 
and for many interesting matters besides. 
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THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

CHAPTER XXL 

IN WHICH I LEAVE RIVBRMOUTH. 

LETTER with a great black seal! 

I knew then what had happened as well as 
I know it now. But which was it, father or 
mother? I do not like to look back to the 
agony and suspense of that moment 
My father had died at New Orleans during 
one of his weekly visits to the city. The letter 
bearing these tidings had reached Rivermouth 
the evening of my flight, — had passed me on 
the road by the down train. 

I must turn back for a moment to that 
eventful evening. When I fliiled to make my 
appearance at supper, the Captain began tO' 
suspect that I had really started on my wild 
tour southward, — a conjecture which Sailor 
Ben’s absence helped to confirm. I had evi¬ 
dently got off by the train and Sailor Ben had 
followed me. 

There was no telegraphic communication 
between Boston and Rivermouth in those 
days ; so my grandfather could do nothing but 
await the result. Even if there had been an¬ 
other mail to Boston, he could not have availed himself of it, not knowing 
40w to address a message to the fugitives. The post-oflice was naturally 
the last place either I or the Admiral would think of visiting. 
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The Story of a Bad Boy. 

My grandfather, however, was too full of trouble to allow this to add to 
his distress. He knew that the faithful old sailor would not let me come to 
any harm, and, even if I had managed for the time being to elude him, was 
sure to bring me back sooner or later. 

Our return, therefore, by the first train on the following day did not sur¬ 
prise him. 

I was greatly puzzled, as I have said, by the gentle manner of his recep¬ 
tion ; but when we were alone together in the sitting-room, and he began 
slowly to unfold the letter, I understood it all. I caught a sight of my 
mother’s handwriting in the superscription, and there was nothing left to 
tell me. 

My grandfather held the letter a few seconds irresolutely, and then com¬ 
menced reading it aloud; but he could get no further than the date. 

“ I can’t read it, Tom,” said the old gentleman, breaking down. “ I 
thought I could.” 

He handed it to me. I took the letter mechanically, and hurried away 
with it to my little room, where I had passed so many happy hours. 

The week that followed the receipt of this letter is nearly a blank in my 
memory. I remember that the days appeared endless; that at times I 
could not realize the misfortune that had befellen us, and my heart upbraided 
me for not feeling a deeper grief; that a full sense of my loss would now' 
and then sweep over me like an inspiration, and I would steal away to my 
chamber or wander forlornly about the gardens. I remember this, but 
little more. 

As the days went by my first grief subsided, and in its place grew up a 
want which I have experienced at every step in life from boyhood to man¬ 
hood. Often, even now, after all these years, when I see a lad of twelve 
or fourteen walking by his father’s side, and glancing merrily up at his face, 
I turn and look after them, and am conscious that I have missed compan¬ 
ionship most sweet and sacred. 

I shall not dwell on this portion of my story, which, like the old year, is 
drawing to an end. There were many tranquil, pleasant hours in store for 
me at that period, and I prefer to turn to them. 

One evening the Captain came smiling into the sitting-room with an open 
letter in his hand. My mother had arrived at New York, and would be with 
us the next day. For the first time in weeks — years, it seemed to me — 
something of the old cheerfulness mingled with our conversation round the 
evening lamp. I was to go to Boston with the Captain to meet her and 
bring her home. I need not describe that meeting. With my mother’s 
hand in mine once more, all the long years we had been parted appeared 
like a dream. Very dear to me was the sight of that slender, pale woman 
passing from room to room, and lending a patient grace and beauty to the 
saddened life of the old house. 

Everything was changed with us now. There were consultations with 
lawyers, and signing of papers, and correspondence ; for my father’s affairs 
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had been left in great confusion. And when these were settled, the even¬ 
ings were not long enough for us to hear all my mother had to tell of the 
scenes she had passed through in the ill-fated city. 

Then there were old times to talk over, full of reminiscences of Aunt 
Chloe and little Black Sam. Little Black Sam, by the by, had been taken 
by his master from my father’s service ten months previously, and put on a 
sugar-plantation near Baton Rouge. Not relishing the change, Sam had 
run away, and by some mysterious agency got into Canada, from which 
place he had sent back several indecorous messages to his late owner. 
Aunt Chloe was still in New Orleans, employed as nurse in one of the 
cholera hospital wards, and the Desmoulins, near neighbors of ours, had 
purchased the pretty stone house among the orange-trees. 

How all these simple details interested me will be readily understood by 
any boy who has been long absent from home. 

I was sorry when it became necessary to discuss questions more nearly 
affecting myself. I had been removed from school temporarily, but it was 
decided, after much consideration, that I should not return, the decision 
being left, in a manner, in my own hands. 

The Captain wished to carry out his son’s intention and send me to 
college, for which I was nearly fitted ; but our means did not admit of this. 
The Captain, too, could ill afford to bear the expense, for his losses by the 
failure of the New Orleans business had been heavy. Yet he insisted on 
the plan, not seeing clearly what other disfposal to make of me. 

In the midst of our discussions a letter came from my Uncle Snow, a 
merchant in New York, generously offering me a place in his counting- 
house. The case resolved itself into this: If I went to college, I should 
have to be dependent on Captain Nutter for several years, and at the end 
of the collegiate course would have no settled profession. If I accepted my 
uncle’s offer, I might hope to work my way to independence without loss of 
time. It was hard to give up the long-cherished dream of being a Harvard 
boy; but I gave it up. 

The decision once made, it was Uncle Snow’s wish that I should enter 
his counting-house immediately. The cause of my good uncle’s haste was 
this, — he was afraid that I would turn out to be a poet before he could 
make a merchant of me. His fears were based upon the fact that I had 
published in the Rivermouth Barnacle some verses addressed in a familiar 
manner “ To the Moon.” Now, the idea of a boy, with his living to get, 
placing himself in communication with the Moon, struck the mercantile 
mind as monstrous. It was not only a bad investment, it was lunacy. 

We adopted Uncle Snow’s views so far as to accede to his proposition 
forthwith. My mother, I neglected to say, was also to reside in New York. 

I shall not draw a picture of Pepper Whitcomb’s disgust when the news 
was imparted to him, nor attempt to paint Sailor Ben’s distress at the pros¬ 
pect of losing his little messmate. 

In the excitement of preparing for the journey I did n’t feel any very 
deep regret myself. But when the moment came for leaving, and 1 saw 
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My grandfather, however, was too full of trouble to allow this to add to 
his distress. He knew that the faithful old sailor would not let me come to 
any harm, and, even if I had managed for the time being to elude him, was 
sure to bring me back sooner or later. 

Our return, therefore, by the first train on the following day did not sur¬ 
prise him. 

I was greatly puzzled, as I have said, by the gentle manner of his recep¬ 
tion ; but when we were alone together in the sitting-room, and he began 
slowly to unfold the letter, I understood it all. I caught a sight of my 
mother’s handwriting in the superscription, and there was nothing left to 
tell me. 

My grandfather held the letter a few seconds irresolutely, and then com¬ 
menced reading it aloud; but he could get no further than the date. 

“ I can’t read it, Tom,” said the old gentleman, breaking down. “ I 
thought I could.” 

He handed it to me. I took the letter mechanically, and hurried away 
with it to my little room, where I had passed so many happy hours. 

The week that followed the receipt of this letter is nearly a blank in my 
memory. I remember that the days appeared endless; that at times I 
could not realize the misfortune that had befallen us, and my heart upbraided 
me for not feeling a deeper grief; that a full sense of my loss would now 
and then sweep over me like an inspiration, and I would steal away to my 
chamber or wander forlornly about the gardens. I remember this, but 
little more. 

As the days went by my first grief subsided, and in its place grew up a 
want which I have experienced at every step in life from boyhood to man¬ 
hood. Often, even now, after all these years, when I see a lad of twelve 
or fourteen walking by his father’s side, and glancing merrily up at his face, 
I turn and look after them, and am conscious that I have missed compan¬ 
ionship most sweet and sacred. 

I shall not dwell on this portion of my story, which, like the old year, is 
drawing to an end. There were many tranquil, pleasant hours in store for 
me at that period, and I prefer to turn to them. 

One evening the Captain came smiling into the sitting-room with an open 
letter in his hand. My mother had arrived at New York, and would be with 
us the next day. For the first time in weeks — years, it seemed to me — 
something of the old cheerfulness mingled with our conversation round the 
evening lamp. I was to go to Boston with the Captain to meet her and 
bring her home. I need not describe that meeting. With my mother’s 
hand in mine once more, all the long years we had been parted appeared 
like a dream. Very dear to me was the sight of that slender, pale woman 
passing from room to room, and lending a patient grace and beauty to the 
saddened life of the old house. 

Everything was changed with us now. There were consultations with 
lawyers, and signing of papers, and correspondence ; for my father’s affairs 
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had been left in great confusion. And when these were settled, the even¬ 
ings were not long enough for us to hear all my mother had to tell of the 
scenes she had passed through in the ill-fated city. 

Then there were old times to talk over, full of reminiscences of Aunt 
Chloe and little Black Sam. Little Black Sam, by the by, had been taken 
by his master from my father’s service ten months previously, and put on a 
sugar-plantation near Baton Rouge. Not relishing the change, Sam had 
run away, and by some mysterious agency got into Canada, from which 
place he had sent back several indecorous ^ssages to his late owner. 
Aunt Chloe was still in New Orleans, employed as nurse in one of the 
cholera hospital wards, and the Desmoulins, near neighbors of ours, had 
purchased the pretty stone house among the orange-trees. 

How all these simple details interested me will be readily understood by 
any boy who has been long absent from home. 

I was sorry when it became necessary to discuss questions more nearly 
affecting myself. I had been removed from school temporarily, but it was 
decided, after much consideration, that I should not return, the decision 
being left, in a manner, in my own hands. 

The Captain wished to carry out his son’s intention and send me to 
college, for which I was nearly fitted; but our means did not admit of this. 
The Captain, too, could ill afford to bear the expense, for his losses by the 
failure of the New Orleans business had been heavy. Yet he insisted on 
the plan, not seeing clearly what other disposal to make of me. 

In the midst of our discussions a letter came from my Uncle Snow, a 
merchant in New York, generously offering me a place in his counting- 
house. The case resolved itself into this: If I went to college, I should 
have to be dependent on Captain Nutter for several years, and at the end 
of the collegiate course would have no settled profession. If I accepted my 
uncle’s offer, I might hope to work my way to independence without loss of 
time. It was hard to give up the long-cherished dream of being a Harvard 
boy; but I gave it up. 

The decision once made, it was Uncle Snow’s wish that I should enter 
his counting-house immediately. The cause of my good uncle’s haste was 
this, — he was afi^d that I would turn out to be a poet before he could 
make a merchant of me. His fears were based upon the fact that I had 
published in the Rivermouth Barnacle some verses addressed in a familiar 
manner “ To the Moon.” Now, the idea of a boy, with his living to get, 
placing himself in communication with the Moon, struck the mercantile 
mind as monstrous. It was not only a bad investment, it was lunacy. 

We adopted Uncle Snow’s views so far as to accede to his proposition 
forthwith. My mother, I neglected to say, was also to reside in New York. 

I shall not draw a picture of Pepper Whitcomb’s disgust when the news 
was imparted to him, nor attempt to paint Sailor Ben’s distress at the pros¬ 
pect of losing his little messmate. 

In the excitement of preparing for the journey I did n’t feel any very 
deep regret myself. But when the moment came for leaving, and I saw 
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my small trunk lashed up behind the carriage, then the pleasantness of the 
old life and a vague dread of the new came over me, and a mist hDed mj 
eyes, shutting out the group of schoolfellows, including all the members 
the Centipede Club, who had come down to the house to see me oS. 

As the carriage swept round the comer, I leaned out of the window te 
take a last look at Sailor Ben’s cottage, and there was the Admiral’s dag 
flying at half-mast! 

So 1 left Rivermouth, little dreaming that I was not to see the old place 
again for many and many a year. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

EXEUNT OMNES. 

With the close of my school-days at Rivermouth this modest chronicle 
ends. 

The new life upon which I entered, the new friends and foes I encoun¬ 
tered on the road, and what 1 did and what I did not, are matters that 
do not come within the scope of these pages. But before I write Finis to 
the record as it stands, before I leave it, — feeling as if I were once more 
going away from my boyhood, — I have a word or two to say concerning a 
few of the personages who have figured in the story, if you allow me to 

call Gypsy a personage. 

I am sure that the reader who has followed me thus far will be willing to 
hear what became of her, and Sailor Ben and Miss Abigail and the Cap¬ 
tain. 

First about Gypsy. A month after my departure from Rivermouth the 
Captain informed me by letter that he had parted with the little mare, ac¬ 
cording to agreement She had been sold to the ring-master of a travelling 
circus (I had stipulated on this disposal of her), and was about to set out on 
her travels. She did not disappoint my glowing anticipations, but became 
quite a celebrity in her way,—by dancing the polka to slow music on a 
pine-board ball-room constructed for the purpose. 

I chanced once, a long while afterwards, to be in a country town where 
her troup was giving exhibitions; I even read the gaudily illumined show¬ 
bill, setting forth the accomplishments of 

puh-puned 

ZULEIKAI! 


FORMERLY OWNED BY 

THE FBnrCE 8HAZ-ZAKAH OE DAXASCOB, 

— but failed to recognize my dear little Mustang girl behind those higir- 
sounding titles, and so, alas! did not attend the performance. 
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I hope all the praises she received and all the spangled trappings she 
wore did not spoil her; but I am afraid they did, for she was always over 
much given to the vanities of this world I 

Miss Abigail regulated the domestic destinies of my grandfather’s house¬ 
hold until the day of her death, which Dr. Theophilus Tredick solemnly 
averred was hastened by the inveterate habit she had contracted of swal¬ 
lowing unknown quantities of hot-drops whenever she fancied herself out 
of sorts. Eighty-seven empty phials were found in a bonnet-box on a shelf 
in her bedroom closet 

The old house became very lonely when the family got reduced to Cap¬ 
tain Nutter and Kitty; and when Kitty passed away, my grandfather divided 
his time between Rivermouth and New York. 

Sailor Ben did not long survive his little Irish lass, as he always fondly 
called her. At his demise, which took place about six years since, he left 
his property in trust to the managers of a “ Home for Aged Mariners.” In 
his will, which was a very whimsical document, — written by himself and 
worded with much shrewdness, too, — he warned the Trustees. that when 
he got “ aloft ” he intended to keep his “ weather eye ” on them, and should 
send “ a speritual shot across their bows ” and bring them to, if they did n’t 
treat the Aged Mariners handsomely. 

He also expressed a wish to have his body stitched up in a shotted ham¬ 
mock and dropped into the harbor; but as he did not strenuously insist 
on this, and as it was not in accordance with my grandfather’s preconceived 
notions of Christian burial, the Admiral was laid to rest beside Kitty, in the 
Old South Burying Ground, with an anchor that would have delighted him 
neatly carved on his headstone. 

I am sorry the fire has gone out in the old ship’s stove in that sky-blue 
cottage at the head of the wharf; I am sorry they have taken down the 
flag-staff and painted over the funny port-holes; for I loved the old cabin 
as it was. They might have let it alone ! 

For several months after leaving Rivermouth I carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with Pepper Whitcomb; but it gradually dwindled down to 
a single letter a month, and then to none at all. But while he remained at 
the Temple Grammar School he kept me advised of the current gossip of 
the town and the doings of the Centipedes. 

As one by one the boys left the academy, — Adams, Harris, Marden, 
Blake, and Langdon, — to seek their fortunes elsewhere, there was less 
to interest me in the old seaport; and when Pepper himself went to Phila- 
' delphia to read law, I had no one to give me an inkling of what was going 
on. 

There was n’t much to go on, to be sure. Great events no longer consid¬ 
ered it worth their while to honor so quiet a place. One Fourth of July the 
Temple Grammar School burnt down, — set fire, it was supposed, by an 
eccentric squib that was seen to bolt into an upper window, — and Mr. 
Grimshaw retired from public life, married, ** and lived happily ever after,” 
as the story-books say. 
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The Widow Conway, I am able to state, did not succeed in enslaving Mr. 
Meeks, the apothecary, who united himself clandestinely to one of Miss 
Dorothy Gibbs’s young ladies, and lost the patronage of Primrose Hall in 
consequence. 

Young Conway went into the grocery business with his ancient chum, 
Rogers, — Rogers & Conway ! I read the sign only last summer when I 
was down in Rivermouth, and had half a mind to pop into the shop and 
shake hands with him, and ask him if he wanted to light I contented my¬ 
self, however, with flattening my nose against his dingy shop-window, and 
beheld Conway, in red whiskers and blue overalls, weighing out sugar for a 
customer, — giving him short weight, I ’ll bet anything ! 

I have reserved my pleasantest word for the last It is touching the 
Captain. The Captain is still hale and rosy, and if he does n’t relate his 
exploit in the War of 1812 as spiritedly as he used to, he makes up by relat¬ 
ing it more frequently and telling it differently every time! He passes his 
winters in New York and his summers in the Nutter House, which threatens 
to prove a hard nut for the destructive gentleman with the scythe and the 
hour-glass, for the seaward gable has not )nelded a clapboard to the east- 
wind these twenty years. Tire Captain has now become the Oldest Inhabi¬ 
tant in Rivermouth, and so I don’t laugh at the Oldest Inhabitant any more, 
but pray in my heart that he may occupy the post of honor for half a cen¬ 
tury to come ! 

So ends the Story of a Bad Boy, — but not such a very bad boy, as I told 
you to begin with. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 

HOW TO DO IT. 

V. HOW TO GO INTO SOCIETY. 

S OME boys and girls are bom so that they enjoy society, and all the 
forms of society, from the beginning. The passion they have for it 
takes them right through all the formalities and stiffness of morning calls, 
evening parties, visits on strangers, and the like, and they have no difficulty 
about the duties involved in these things. I do not write for them, and 
there is no need, at all, of their reading this paper. 

There are other boys and girls who look with half horror and half disgust 
at all such machinery of society. They have been well brought up, in intel¬ 
ligent, civilized, happy homes. They have their own varied and regular 
occupations, and it breaks these all up, when they have to go to the birth¬ 
day party at the Glascocks’, or to spend the evening with the young lady 
from Vincennes who is visiting Mrs. Schemerhom. 

When they have grown older, it happens, very likely, that such boys and 
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girls have to leave home, and establish themselves at one or another new 
home, where more is expected of them in a social way. Here is Stephen, 
who has gone through the High School, and has now gone over to New 
Altona to be the second teller in the Third National Bank there. Stephen’s 
&ther was in college with Mr. Brannan, who was quite a leading man in 
New Altona. Madam Chenevard is a sister of Mrs. Schuyler, with whom 
Stephen’s mother worked five years on the Sanitary Commission. All the 
bank officers are kind to Stephen, and ask him to come to their houses, 
and he, who is one of these young folks whom I have been describing, 
who knows how to be happy at home, but does not know if he is entertain¬ 
ing or in any way agreeable in other people’s homes, really finds that the 
greatest hardship of his new life consists in the hospitalities with which all 
these kind people welcome him. 

Here is a part of a letter from Stephen to me, — he writes pretty much 
everything to me; “. . . . Mrs. Judge Tolman has invited me to another of 
her evening parties. Everybody says they are very pleasant, and I can see 
that they are to people who are not sticks and oafs. But I am a stick and 
an oaf. I do not like society, and I never did. So I shall decline Mrs. Tol- 
man’s invitation; for I have determined to go to no more parties here, 
but to devote my evenings to reading.” 

Now this is not snobbery or goodyism on Stephen’s part He is not 
writing a make-believe letter, to deceive me as to the way in which he is 
spending his time. He really had rather occupy his evening in reading than 
in going to Mrs. Tolman’s party, — or to Mrs. Anybody’s party, — and, at 
the present moment, he really thinks he never shall go to any parties again. 
Just so two little girls part from each other on the sidewalk, saying, ‘‘ I 
never will speak to you again as long as I live.” Only Stephen is in no 
sort angry with Mrs. Tolman or Mrs. Brannan or Mrs. Chenevard. He only 
thinks that their way is one way, and his way is another. 

It is for boys and girls like Stephen, who think they are ‘‘sticks and^ 
oafs,” and that they cannot go into society, that this paper is written. 

You need not get up from your seats and come and stand in a line for me 
to talk to you, — tallest at the right, shortest at the left, as if you were at 
dancing-school, frcing M. Labbass^. I can talk to you just as well where 
you are sitting; and, as Obed Clapp said to me once, I know very well what 
you are going to say, before you say it Dear children, I have had it said 
to me fourscore and ten times by forty-six boys and forty-four girls who 
were just as dull and just as bright as you are,—as like you, indeed, as two 
pins. 

There is Dunster, — Horace Dimster,—at this moment the favorite talker 
in Washington, as indeed he is in the House of Representatives. Ask, the 
next time you are at Washington, how many dinner-parties are put off till a 
day can be found at which Dunster can be present. Now I remember very 
well, how, a year or two after Dunster graduated, he and Messer, who is now 
Lieutenant-Governor of Labrador, and some one whom I will not name, were 
sitting on the shore of the Cattaraugus Lake, rubbing themselves dry after 
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their swim. And Dunster said he was not going to any more parties. Mrs. 
Judge Park had asked him, because she loved his sister, but she did not 
care for him a straw, and he did not know the Cattaraugus people, and he 
was afraid of the girls, who knew a great deal more than he did, and so he 
was “no good” to anybody, and he would not go any longer. He would 
stay at home and read Plato in the original. Messer wondered at all this; 
he enjoyed Mrs. Judge Park’s parties, and Mrs. Dr. Holland’s teas, and 
he could not see why as bright a fellow as Dunster should not enjoy them. 
“ But I tell you,” said Dunster, “ that I do not enjoy them; and, what is 
more, I tell you that these people do not want me to come. They ask me 
because they liked my sister, as I said, or my father, or my mother.” 

Then some one else, who was there, whom I do not name, who was at 
least two years older than these young men, and so was qualified to advise 
them, addressed them thus : — 

“You talk like children. Listen. It is of no consequence whether you 
like to go to these places or do not like to go. None of us were sent to 
Cattaraugus to do what we like to do. We were sent here to do what we 
can to make this place cheerful, spirited, and alive, — a part of the kingdom 
of heaven. Now if everybody in Cattaraugus sulked off to read Plato, or to 
read “ The Three Guardsmen,” Cattaraugus would go to the dogs very fast, 
in its general sulkiness. There must be intimate social order, and this is the 
method provided. Therefore, first, we must all of us go to these parties, 
whether we want to or not; because we are in the world, not to do what 
we like to do, but what the world needs, 

“ Second,” said this unknown some one, “ nothing is more snobbish than 
this talk about Mrs. Park’s wanting us or not wanting us. It simply shows 
that we are thinking of ourselves a good deal more than she is. What Mrs. 
Park wants is as many men at her party as she has women. She has made 
her list so as to balance them. As the result of that list, she has said she 
-wanted me. Therefore I am going. Perhaps she does want me. If she 
does, I shall oblige her. Perhaps she does not want me. If she does not, I 
shall punish her, if I go, for telling what is not true; and I shall go cheered 
and buoyed up by that reflection. Any way I go, not because I want to 
or do not want to, but because I am asked ; and in a world of mutual rela¬ 
tionships it is one of the things that I must do.” 

No one replied to this address, but they all three put on their dress-coats 
and went Dunster went to every party in Cattaraugus that winter, and, 
as I have said, has since shown himself a most brilliant and successful leader 
of society. 

The truth is to be found in this little sermon. Take society as you find 
it in the place where you live. Do not set yourself up, at seventeen years 
old, as being so much more virtuous or grand or learned than the young 
people round you, or the old people round you, that you cannot associate 
with them on the accustomed terms of the place. Then you are free from 
the first difficulty of young people who have trouble in society; for you 
will not be “ stuck up,” to use a very happy phrase of your own age. When 
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anybody, in good £uth, asks 3rou to a party, and you have no pre-engage¬ 
ment or other duty, do not ask whether these people arc above you or below 
you, whether they know more or know less than you do, least of all ask why 
they invited you,—but simply go. It is not of much importance whether, on 
that particular occasion, you have what you call a good time or do not have 
it But it is of importance that you shall not think yourself a person of 
more consequence in the commimity than others, and that you shall easily 
and kindly adapt yourself to the social life of the people among whom you 
are. 

This is substantially what I have written to Stephen about what he is to 
do at New Altona. 

Now, as for enjoying yourself when you have come to the party, — for I 
wish you to understand that, though I have compelled you to go, I am not 
in the least cross about it, — but I want you to have what you yourselves call 
a very good time when you come there. O dear, I can remember perfectly 
the first formal evening party at which I had *'*• a good time.” Before that 
I had always hated to go to parties, and since that 1 have always liked to go. 
I am sorry to say I cannot tell you at whose house it was. That is ungrate¬ 
ful in me. But I could tell you just how the pillars looked between which 
the sliding doors ran, for I was standing by one of them when my eyes were 
opened, as the Orientals say, and I received great light. 1 had been asked 
to this party, as 1 supposed and as 1 still suppose, by some people who 
wanted my brother and sister to come, and thought it would not be kind to 
ask them without asking me. I did not know five people in the room. It 
was in a college town where there were five gentlemen for every lady, so 
that I could get nobody to dance with me of the people I did know. So it 
was that I stood sadly by this pillar, and said to myself, “ You were a fool 
to come here where nobody wants you, and where you did not want to come; 
and you look like a fool standing by this pillar with nobody to dance with 
and nobody to talk to.” At this moment, and as if to enlighten the cloud 
in which I was, the revelation flashed upon me, which has ever since set 
me all right in such matters. Expressed in words, it would be stated thus : 
*‘You are a much greater fool if you suppose that anybody in this room 
knows or cares where you are standing or where you are not standing. 
They are attending to their affairs and you had best attend to yours, quite 
indifferent as to what they think of you.” In this reflection I took immense 
comfort, and it has carried me through every form of social encounter from 
that day to this day. I don’t remember in the least what I did, whether I 
looked at the portfolios of pictures, — which for some reason young people 
think a very poky thing to do, but which I like to do, — whether I buttoned 
some fellow-student who was less at case than I, or whether I talked to 
some nice old lady who had seen with her own eyes half the history of the 
world which is worth knowing. I only know that, after I found out that 
nobody else at the party was looking at me or was caring for me, I began 
to enjoy it as thoroughly as I enjoyed staying at home. 

Not long after I read this in Sartor Resartus, which was a great comfort 
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to me: “What Act of Parliament was there that you should be happy? 
Make up your mind that you deserve to be hanged, as is most likely, and 
you will take it as a favor that ydu are hanged in silk and not in hemp.” Of 
which the application in this particular case is this: tiiat if Mrs. Park or 
Mrs. Tolman are kind enough to open their beautiful houses for me, to fill 
them with beautiful flowers, to provide a band of music, to have ready their 
books of prints and their foreign photographs, to light up the walks in the 
garden and the greenhouse, and to provide a delicious supper for my en¬ 
tertainment, and then ask, I will say, only one person whom I want to see, 
is it not very ungracious, very selfish, and very snobbish for me to refuse 
to take what is, because of something which is not, — because Ellen is not 
there or George is not ? What Act of Parliament is there that I should 
have everything in my own way ? 

As it is with most things, then, the rule for going into society is not to 
have any rule at all. Go unconsciously; or, as St. Paul puts it, “ Do not 
think of yourself more highly than you ought to think.” Eveiything but 
conceit can be forgiven to a young person in society. St Paul, by, the way, 
high-toned gentleman as he was, is a very thorough guide in such affiiirs, 
as he is in most others. If you will get the marrow out of those little scraps 
at the end of his letters, you will not need any hand-books of etiquette. 

As I read this over, to send it to the editor, I recollect that, in one of the 
nicest sets of girls I ever knew, they called the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Episde to the Corinthians the “ society chapter.” Read it over, and 
see how well it fits, the next time Maud has been disagreeable, or you have 
been provoked yourself in the “ German.” 

“The gendeman is quiet,” says Mr. Emerson, whose essay on society 
you \vill read with profit, “ the lady is serene.” Bearing this in mind, you 
will not really expect, when you go to the dance at Mrs. PoUexfen’s, that 
while you were standing in the library explaining to Mr. Sumner what he 
does not understand dbout the Alabama Claims, watching at the same time 
with jealous eye the fair form of Sybil as she is waltzing in that hated Clif¬ 
ford’s arms, — you will not, I say, really expect that her light dress will be 
wafted into the gaslight over her head, she be surrounded with a lambent 
flame, Gifford basely abandon her, while she cries, “O Ferdinand, Ferdi¬ 
nand ! ” — nor that you, leaving Mr. Sumner, seizing Mrs. General Grant’s 
camel’s hair shawl, rushing down the ball-room, will wrap it around Sybil’s 
uninjured form, and receive then and there the thanks of her father and 
mother, and their pressing request for your immediate union in marriage. 
Such things do not happen outside the Saturday newspapers, and it is a 
great deal better that they do not “ The gentleman is quiet, and the lady 
is serene.” In my own private judgment, the best thing you can do at any 
party is the particular thing which your host or hostess expected you to 
do when she made the party. If it is a whist party, you had better play 
whist, if you can. If it is a dancing party, you had better dance, if you can. 
If it is a music party, you had better play or sing, if you can. If it is a cro¬ 
quet party, join in the croquet, if you can. When at Mrs. Thorndike’s grand 
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party, Mrs. Colonel Goffe, at seventy-seven, told old Rufus Putnam, who was 
five years her senior, that her dancing days were over, he said to her, “ Well, 
it seems to be the amu3ement provided for the occasion.” 1 think there is a 
good deal in that At all events, do not separate yourself from the rest as 
if you were too old or too young, too wise or too foolish, or had n’t been 
enough introduced, or were in any sort of different clay from the rest of the 
pottery. 

And now I will not undertake any specific directions for behavior. You 
know I hate them all. I will only repeat to you the advice which my best 
friend gave me after the first evening call I ever made. The call was on a 
gentleman whom both I and my adviser greatly loved. I knew he would be 
pleased to hear that I had made the visit, and, with some pride, I told him, 
being, as I calculate, thirteen years five months and nineteen days old. He 
was pleased, very much pleased, and he said so. “ I am glad you made the 
call, it was a proper attention to Mr. Palfrey, who is one of your true friends 
and mine. And now that you begin to make calls, let me give you one piece 
of advice. Make them short The people who see you may be veiy glad 
to see you. But it is certain they were occupied with something when you 
came, and it is certain, therefore, that you have interrupted them.” 

I was a little dashed in the enthusiasm with which I had told of my first 
visit But the advice has been worth I cannot tell how much to me,— 
years of life, and hundreds of friends. 

Pelham’s rule for a visit is, “ Stay till you have made an agreeable impres¬ 
sion, and then leave immediately.” A plausible rule, but dangerous. What 
if one should not make an agreeable impression after all ? Did not Belch 
stay till near three in the morning? And when he went, because I had 
dropped asleep, did I not think him more disagreeable than ever ? 

For all I can say, or anybody else can say, it will be the manner of some 
people to give up meeting other people socially. I am very sorry for them, 
but I cannot help it All I can say is that they will be sorry before they are 
done. I wish they would read ^Esop’s fable about the old man and his sons 
and the bundle of rods. I wish they would find out definitely why God gave 
them tongues and lips and ears. I wish they would take to heart the folly 
of this constant struggle in which they live, against the whole law of the 
being of a gregarious animal like man. What is it that Westerly writes me, 
whose note comes to me from the mail just as I finish this paper ? “ I do not 
look for much advance in the world until we can get people out of their own 
sel£” And what do you hear me quoting to you all the time, — which you 
can never deny, — but that “ The human race is the individual of which men 
and women are so many different members.” You may kick against this 
law, but it is true. ' , 

It is the truth around which, like a crystal round its nucleus, all modem 
civilization has taken order. 

Edward E. Hale. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


EVE, 


T hey say to-night is Christmas Eve, and, high as I could reach, 
I Ve hung my stockings on the wall, and left a kiss on each. 


I left a kiss on each for Him who’ll fill my stockings quite: 

He never came before, but O, I’m sure He will to-night 

And to-morrow ’ll be the day our blessed Christ was bom. 

Who came on earth to pity me, whom many others scorn. 

And why it is they treat me so indeed I cannot tell. 

But while I love Him next to you, then all seems wise and well. 


I long have looked for Christmas, Mother, — waited all the year; 

And very strange it is indeed to feel its dawn so near; 

But to-morrow ’ll be the day I so have prayed to see, 

And I long to sleep and wake, and find what it will bring to me. 

The snow is in the street, and through the window all the day 
I’ve watched the little children pass: they seemed so glad and gay I 

And gayly did they talk about the gifts they would receive; — 

O, all the world is glad to-night, for this is Christmas Eve! 

And, Mother, on the cold, cold floor I’ve put my little shoe,— 

The other’s torn across the toe, and things might there slip through; — 


I’ve set my little shoe. Mother, and it for you shall be. 

For I know that He ’ll remember you while He remembers me. 

So lay me in my bed. Mother, and hear my prayers aright 
He never came before, but O, I’m sure He will to-night 


MIDNIGHT. 

Mother, is it the morning yet? I dreamed that it was here; 

I thought the sun shone through the pane, so blessed and so clear. 

I dreamed my little stockings there were full as they could hold. 

But it’s hardly morning yet. Mother, — it is so dark and cold. 

I dreamed the bells rang from the church where the happy people go. 
And they rang good-will to all men in a language that I know. 
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I thought I took from off the wall my little stockings there, 

And on the floor I emptied them, — such sights there never were I 

A doll was in there, meant for me, just like those little girls 
^Who always turn away from me; and O, it had such curls! 

I kissed it on its painted cheek; my own are not so sweet. 

Though people used to stop to pat and praise them in the street 

And, mother, there were many things that would have pleased you too; 
For He who had remembered me had not forgotten you. 

But I only dreamed ^twas morning, and yet *tis far away, 

Though well I know that He will come ^fore the early day. 

So I will put my dream aside, though I know my dream was true, 

And sleep, and dream my dream again, and rise at mom with you. 


CHRISTMAS MORN. 

TAe Mother. 

All night have I waked with weeping till the bells are ringing wild, 

All night have I waked with my sorrow, and lain in my tears, like a child. 

For over against the wall as empty as they can be, 

The limp little stockings hang, and my heart is breaking in me! 

Your vision was false as the world, O darling dreamer and dear! 

And how can 1 bear you to wake, and And no Christmas here? 

Better you and I were asleep in the slumber whence none may start 
And O, those empty stockings ! I could fill them out of my heart 1 

No Christmas for you or for me, darling; your kisses were all in vain; 

I have given your kisses back to you over and over again; 

I have folded you to my breast with a moaning no one hears: 

Your heart is happy in dreams, though your hair is damp with my tears. 

I am out of heart and hope; I am almost out of my mind; 

The world is cruel and cold, and only Christ is kind: 

And much must be borne and forborne; but the heaviest burden of all 
That ever hath lain on my life are those little light things on the wall. 

Hush, Bells, you *11 waken my dreamer I O children so full of cheer! 

Be a little less glad going by; there hath been no Christmas here. 

Gk) tenderly over the stones, O light feet tripping a tune! 

The slighted thing sleeps in my arms,—she *11 waken too soon, too soon! 

A. W. Bellaw. 
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HOT BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 

A t eight o’clock, one fine October morning, little Eddie lay fast asleep, 
“ all curled up in a very small heap ” under the fleecy blankets that 
covered everything that went to compose that young gentleman except the 
crowning curl of his kinky pate, which he called his “ top.” The sun fairly 
blazed in at the windows, — no unwelcome guest, either ; for there were no 
fires yet up stairs, and it was just cool enough to make one jump into day¬ 
time clothes and hurry down to the crackling chimney below. 

Mamma passed through the room with a pretty wool shawl over her 
shoulders and a tiny bit of three-cornered lace on her ** top,” which was not 
half so shining or curly as her little boy’s. 

“ Come, Eddie,” said the cheery voice, “ not awake yet! Come ! we have 
buckwheat cakes for breakfiist, you know. I must send Rose up to dress 
you, directly.” 

“ O yes, mamma, do! ” said the young master, rubbing* his eyes and 
brushing back with impatient fingers the tangled curls; “ and, O mamma, 
can I have butter on ’em and syrup too ? ” 

His mother laughed as she kissed his eager face; “ I don’t know about 
that, sir; but if you are very good while Rose dresses you, and if you don’t 
cry when your hair is curled, it is just possible.” Mamma tripped down 
stairs, and the click-clack of the hoop-petticoat on the last step had scarcely 
died away, when a colored girl about fourteen years of age entered the bed¬ 
chamber. 

“ Now, Mas’ Ed,” vociferated the hand-maiden, as her charge dived into 
the blankets, intent upon a struggle and a frolic, yer ma says you is to git 
up dreckly and lemme dress yuh. Breakfus’ is only a-waitin’ jes’ fur yer 
Pa. Let’s see now which one o’ 3mh ’ll be down fust. Up-sy, daisy ! There 
’s a man! ” and with a jump and a bump. Mas’ Ed is down on the floor in 
a very confused tumble of night-clothes. 

“ Now fur de shoes an’ stockin’s, to keep dese yer little toes warm, — sech 
a knot ! Now, Mas’ Ed, how did yuh git dis yer string in sech a fix ? Yer 
mus’ ha got up in yer sleep; I never lef yer shoe dat ar way in all my bom 
days.” 

** Rose, stop jerking so. I ’ll tell mamma,” said Eddie, with dignity. 
“ You know well enough that is n’t the way to get knots out of anything ! ” 
and the young philosopher looked severe, as a philosopher should. 

By this time the balmorals were laced, and now came the process of wash¬ 
ing : Rose poured water fix)m the little pink china pitcher into the little pink 
china basin on the wash-stand, which, like the bedstead, bureau, and chairs, 
was a sort of grown-up toy, just high enough for Eddie to use in perfect 
comfort 

“Rose,” said Eddie, after heroically enduring the bathing, not to say 
scrubbing, of face and neck and hands, — the water being a little biting, — 
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if you will be very careful and won’t pull my hair this morning, guess what 
I ’ll give you 1 ” 

“ O, I dunno,” said Rose; ‘‘ but what makes my precious think I ’se a- 
gwine to hurt him ? Goodness knows I would n’t pull a single har of his 
head for no ’mount o’ money! ” Eddie was not moved by this forcible 
appeal; perhaps past experiences spoke more eloquently on the other side; 
at any rate he renewed his proposal: — 

I ’ll give you that beautiful wooden horse of mine with three legs and 
no tail! ” 

‘‘ Now, Eddie,” said Rose, tr)dng hard not to laugh, “you is jest a-foolin’ 
me ! Does yuh really mean it, ‘ honor bri^t ’ ? ” 

“ Honor bright,” replied Eddie, with all the solemnity of a severe business 
transaction. This conversation by no means interrupted the toilet; now the 
little white drawers were to be buttoned, next the pretty chintz shirt to put 
on, and then, last of all, the Zouave trousers and little cut-away jacket 

At this point Mas’ Ed, with a towel pinned closely about his throat, was 
placed upon a pinnacle of pain, — to wit, a high chair, whereon he suffered 
three times a day the curling of his long flaxen hair. Except that it might 
serve as a salutary discipline for future trials of patience, it were hard to say 
what good purpose so much torture served. But then the hair was 
lovely,” and whenever cutting was proposed, what a chorus of ahs and ohs, 
indignant, appealing, or almost tearful, from grandma and aunts and cousins 
and from the pretty young mother herself 1 No, it could not be thought of 
for another year at least. 

Well, the curling was a trial to both parties immediately concerned. Such 
a tangle of golden threads, all kinked up as if the fairies had been pla)ring 
at hide-and-seek all night long through its soft meshes. This fanciful idea 
suggested itself to Rose, who, with all the aptness of her race for amusing 
children, wove on the instant a wonderful story that held captive Master 
Eddie’s impatient little limbs, and wrapped his imagination in such complete 
forgetfulness of the outside world, that it was only at the very sharpest 
twinges that he even winced. 

“ And the Princess Witeasmilk,” said Rose, with slow and pompous mys¬ 
tery, “ the Princess Witeasmilk was never seed in her father’s palish after 
dat night; an’ jes* as true as I’m a-standin’ yer she ’loped an’ wus married 
to dat very Fairy Prince she seed by de moonlight a-dancin’ onto de end 
of her 1-o-n-g y-e-l-l-o-w c-u-r-l 1 ” And with this startling finale came the 
brush and twist of Eddie’s last “ long yellow curl,” and off he ran with a 
shout of happy emancipation. 

“ Laws-a-massy 1 ” said Rose, stooping down to look at her glass beads 
in the little mirror of the little bureau, “ de chile’s done gone forgot to say 
his prars; an’ I don’t wonder, wen I filled his head full o’ sech nonsense. 
I jes reckon de good Lord ’ll take ker of him fur one day, anyhow.” So 
quieting her conscience, she threw open the windows and proceeded to air 
the sheets, blankets, and pillows of the pretty little pink bed, doing all to 
the high-pitched tune of “ Captain Jinks.” This musical performance was 
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not without its effect upon a smart-looking colored boy on the door-steps 
opposite, who turned from polishing his brasses to bestow an admiring rec* 
ognition upon the singer, who returned it widi interest. 

In the mean time, Eddie in his high chair, with careful pinafore tied aroaai 
his neck, is in the full enjoyment of the first ^ cakes ” of the season, — 
not over-judicious mother having granted his petition for sjrmp and butte: 
too,” on his share of the delicately browned circumferences, so dear to tk 
palates of his countrymen, and so expensive to their dyspeptic digestions. 

With his own silver fork—aunty’s Christmas gift—mouthful after moufi;- 
fill goes plump into the rosebud of his pretty fi&ce, down into the little fit 
stomach, which more and more resembles a drum with the parchment dram 
very tight indeed. 

My dear,” says mamma, at last, as papa, rejoicing in his bojr’s good 
appetite, cuts up on his plate the top smoker, fresh fi’om the new half-dozes 
just brought in by turbaned Dinah, who wonders whar dat good-fur-nuthis' 
Rose is nowf^' “My dear, don’t you think Eddie is rather over-eatiog? 
Buckwheat cakes, you know, are not considered exactly the diet for young 
children. Eddie, is n’t your forehead hard yet t Dear me, 3res ! Come, 
mamma’s pet, I would n’t eat any more.” As mamma helped herself in the 
act of giving this advice to her son, he very naturally decided in behalf 
of his appetite, notwithstanding that his forehead was very hard indeed,— 
a “ sign ” he had been taught to consider infallible ever since the days of 
his nursery pap. His decision was, moreover, biased by his fiather’s as< 
swer; — 

“ O, let the child eat as long as he enjoys his food. Nothing makes chil< 
dren so puny and delicate as the modem notion of dieting. Now, when I 
was a boy, I ate everything and anything; look at me J ” 

This young gentleman owned himself conquered at last With but littk 
of the vivacity which brightened the breakfast-room as he entered with good- 
moroing kisses, he slid down fi^m his high-chair, and moved off 
ponderously, half yawning, as if life were already a bore, —he the neny 
Puck of the house! 

He threw himself down on the hearth-rug and pulled the kitten*s tiS; she 
was lazy and would not play. Poor kitty I perhaps she had drank tOff indi 
milk. Mamma went through the parlors into her little green-room to'mtcr 
her flower-pots and give the birds their breakfast, — happy birds! that tSwkl 
not eat too many buckwheat cakes I Eddie arose with some difiEcul^ tad 
went into the kitchen, for this was not a tabooed place to our little master, 
as it is to the commonwealth of young gentlemen whose cooks are Bridgets 
and not Dinahs. To him, the pet of the linsey petticoats, it was a resort 
full of entertainment, as varied as its multiplied pursuits, and of cheerful 
sympathetic companionship. Rose was baking cakes for the “second table.” 
How delightful to watch her, as she first rubbed the sissing griddle with the 
lump of suet on the end of a kitchen fork, and then poured the batter which 
surprised (2LS the French cook calls it) the hot surface into an ejaculatory 
s-s-p-a-t-t I This in a few minutes becomes a cake, or half of one, for H 
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must be turned, and with the “ turning,” interest warms into excitement: 
If Rose should n’t hit just the right distance from the next neighbor cake ! 
There, miss, I told you so ! that one did fall half over the other! O 
Rose, let nu try just once! I know I could 1 ” But Rose was hard¬ 
hearted. 

“ Now, Mas’ Ed, you ’se too fresh ; I ’ll jes’ go tell yer ma to call you in 
de house, ef you don’t quit a-pesterin’.” 

“ No, you won’t, miss,” speaks up Aunt Dinah, setting down her bowl of 
coffee, with dignity, “ I should jes’ like to know •w'y de chile can’t bake de 
cake ef he wants to. Come h3rah, honey, an’ turn one fur Aunt Dinah; 
course he shilL You, Rose, gim me de turner dis minit! A putty one you 
is to git along wid children ! You is n’t wuth yer salt, — not dat I ’proves ov 
allers givin’ ’em der own way nuther ? ” 


So a little cake was poured on the griddle, and Eddie held the turner; 
Dinah held his wrist, and they turned it between them. Then another was 
poured, to let him do it “by his own sef ” ; and then another, because he did 
that one “ so nice.” 

Finally, being reanimated by the novelty of the performance, he must eat 
the three he had cooked, which accordingly he did, — Aunt Dinah sagely 
remarking at the time : — 

“ ’Pears to me dat wite folks never does ’low der children to eat as much 
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as dey wants. Here *s dis bressed chile dat allers comes out hyah hungry, 
and jes* frum de very table ! ” 

The day wore on with less noise from Master Eddie than usual, — that is. 
less noise of a lively sort, for of fretting, and occasionally worse, there was 
no lack. I am not sure that at the curling torture preparatory to dinctr 
he did not assault his faithful Rose, with more or less intent to hurt, refus¬ 
ing to hearken to her tale of the Wonderful Genie with Seven Mouths. At 
dinner, as his appetite was not craving, he was tempted with certain delica¬ 
cies usually denied him, and especially with a rich dessert After this repast 
Eddie’s temper was by no means improved; a cold, hard, leaden lump lay 
where a pleasant, comfortable dinner ought to have been ; there was do 
enjoyment for him in any game or toy; even his new rocking-horse, that 
would take him all the way to Banbury Cross on springs, was a delusicm 
and a bore. 

Like the little girl in funny Punchy his “ world was hollow,” and every¬ 
thing “ stuffed with sawdust,” or worse, with buckwheat cakes! He was 
cross to everybody; he did n’t even love his “ pretty mamma,” as he called 
her; and what the matter was the poor little fellow did not know. His cheeks 
were very rosy and his eyes very bright; his grandma, who came in during 
the aftemoonf said he looked feverish, but his mother pronounced him per¬ 
fectly well: “ If you think he is ill, you ought to have been here at break¬ 
fast-time 1 ” 

It was getting too cool for the customary issuing forth of the children 
the neighborhood on the “ front pavement,” but within his little coat Eddie 
promenaded “ round the square ” several times with Rose, who on these 
occasions, in spite of Aunt Dinah’s protest, was indescribably vigilant and 
devoted, — the perfection of a born nurse. But at last the horrid day was at 
an end ; he waited only for papa’s good-night kiss, before he went off with 
flushed cheeks and feverish eyes to bed. Rose undressed him by a little 
wood-fire kindled on the hearth ; she held him on her lap while he toasted 
his soft pink feet, and when he was very plainly on the express-train for 
Shut-Eye Town, she put him in a private car and tucked him in ! Mamma 
ran up after tea to see that her darling was all snug; he was a trifle restless 
only, so with a kiss and the same silly gibberish that all the mothers of all 
the young folks indulge in on like occasions, she left him to rejoin her 
husband in the parlor. 

Some hours after, the inside of that little curly head was the scene of 
many strange performances: it was n’t like a head at all, but rather like the 
stage of a theatre, full of the fantastic brilliancy of a Christmas pantomime. 
Part of the time Eddie was looker-on, part of the time player, and often 
both at once ; and to do all this inside of his own little head was, to say the 
least, peculiarly perplexing. This hodge-podge of funny things continued, 
it seemed to Eddie, for years and years. He got so tired of the monkeys 
and the elephants and the butterflies, and of being first one and then the 
other; of hanging on to trees by his tail, and squirting water from his trunk, 
and sucking honey out of pasteboard flowers. He was so tired of the little 
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men made of gingerbread dough, who rode furiously up and down on 
“ horse-cakes,” grinning at him and asking him to take a bite. Then there 
was a supper-table, loaded down with eveiything nice to eat, but when they 
— monkeys, elephants, and all — were about to sit down to the feast, every 
Uessed thing — beef, mutton, chickens, cakes, pies, and the rest—just 
turned upside down on the table and walked off with the dishes on their 
backs! 

One of the elderly and irritable elephants became enraged at this strange 
proceeding and accused Eddie — who was then a monkey, scrambling for 
nuts — of having spoiled all their fun by his greediness; and thereupon he 
seized him with his trunk and threw him wildly up and down in the air, — 
up as high as the moon it seemed to the terrified monkey. He tried to 
scream for help, but in vain; nothing but a faint gasp came with his best 
trying. 

“ Mamma! ” he at last managed to,whisper. 

“What is it, my pet?” answered his mother from the next room, who 
slept, as only mothers can, with one eye open; and in a moment was at his 
bedside. 

“ What *s the matter, Eddie ? Want a drink ? ” 

“ O mamma, I had such an awful dream I I was riding on an elephant 
like the one I saw at the ^nagerie, and I am so thirsty.” 

“ Here’s some water, dear; now lie down and go fast asleep again.” 

Eddie was not slow to obey ; but still his little head was full of curious 
thoughts, that walked about like living things, and talked to him and made 
faces; at last they grew less fantastic, and took the shape of a story such as 
Rose had told him. 

He was now neither monkey nor butterfly, but just “ his own sef,” and he 
was walking alone along a narrow country road, not in the least like any 
place he had ever seen. There were rocks and mountains on one side ever, 
ever so high ; no houses in sight, no cows nor trees nor chickens nor green 
grass, such as he sees in the country where he goes in the summer-time. 

It was very lonesome and the way was long, and his feet so tired and 
cold; where was he going, and, above all, when should he get there ? He 
would have cried, only he had never cried in a dream and he did n’t know 
how. All at once the road came to an end, or at least it came to a mountain, 
which is very nearly the same thing. 

“ I must never turn back,” thought brave little Eddie, “ let what will come; 
up this mountain I am bound to go ! ” 

So he began to climb, and as he climbed he made a discovery. The 
mountain was not rock, not stones, not dirt; it was not a mountain at all, 
but an enormous pile, reaching to the very clouds, of buckwheat cakes! 
Of every size and in every shade of brownness, thick and thin, turned and 
unturned; only all perfectly round and laid one upon the other with the 
utmost regularity. Although very hungry, Eddie did not dare touch one for 
fear the whole mass would tumble into the sea below. He was also thirsty, 
and seeing a stream flowing down the mountain-side, he was about to stoop 
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smd drink, when lo ! it was not water, but batter^ — batter for cakes ! So he 
was forced to go on, weary and hungry and thirsty. His little feet ached, for 
climbing up a “ natural staircase of that sort was no easy performance; 
he would gladly have lain down ; but such a bed ! it was not to be thought 
of. Just as hope was at its lowest ebb in that little dyspeptic breast of his, 
a castle rose to view. (Rose’s stories always had a castle.) The sight was 
welcome, though it looked dark and gloomy enough standing there in its 
sulky loneliness. Poor Eddie’s heart sank within him, but there was no 
help for it; he must ask for a night’s shelter, or perish with cold and hun¬ 
ger. He was spared the pains of asking, however, for a servant of the cas¬ 
tle had seen him from a window in the turret, and made haste to make him 
welcome. 

• “ Will your master ’low me to come in,” said Eddie, with his best man¬ 
ners, nevertheless much terrified at the frightful goblin-like countenance of 
the man. 

O yes,” answered he, nothing my master likes better than little boys, — 
little boys that are tender and juicy, — (I mean gentle and well-behaved.) 
So come in, my little man ; your hard day’s journey is at an end.” 

These words, apparently kind, were said with a leer of double meaning, 
so cold and cruel that Eddie fairly trembled in his balmorals. 

“But,” the man continued, “you haven’t asked who my master is; did 
you ever hear of the Giant Griddle-Magog in the story of Jack the Giant- 
Killer?” 

“ O yes,” said Eddie, his heart in his mouth. 

“ Well, my dear, that Jack was an impudent boaster; he never killed the 
Giant Griddle-Magog, for he lives in this very castle, and he does not eat 
hasty-pudding any more, but cakes, — buckwheat cakes ! B-u-c-k-w-h-e-a-t 
C-a-k-e-s. Do you hear, little hop o’ my thumb? B-u-c-k-w-h-e-a-t 
C-a-k-e-s ! ” And here he went off into such a frenzy of impish laughter 
that Eddie almost swooned on the spot. 

In the castle all was a hurly-burly of odd sights and strange noises, bang¬ 
ings and moanings as of the wind, rumblings and indistinct talking, with 
now and then a word or a mocking laugh coming up, as it were, to the sur¬ 
face. The fire smouldered in the huge chimney; ugly bats flew headlong 
in the dim recesses of the vast hall, and the hunting dogs growled and 
snapped in their dreams, as they rested from the fatigues of the chase. 
Altogether it was a terrifying place for a little spoiled child to find himself 
in, and Eddie could not help thinking how much nicer it was to hear a fairj' 
story than to be in one. Suddenly a door swung back with a clang, and in 
came half a dozen burly men, who kicked the hounds yelping fi-om the 
hearth, and threw logs upon the dying embers. Then they drew forth the 
rude tables to make ready for supper. 

“ The master is hungry,” roared one to the cook, “ are the cakes stirred 
up yet ? ” 

“All ready,” answered the cook, “but the boy was not so good as he 
might have been.” 
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“ The boy,” thought Eddie, what has a boy, good or bad, to do with 
cakes, except to eat as many as he wants ? ” But he was too busy watching 
the proceedings to give further consideration to the matter. 

“ What’s this ? ” exclaimed one of the men, coming up to him. “ O^s 
bodkins ! what a wee chap, to be sure I Trot out, little one, let’s see thy 
paces ! ” At this address, in a threatening tone, Eddie turned as pale as 
death. 

“ O, let him be,” said the other, who had brought him into the castle, “ it 
is not his turn yet. He came in for a nighfs lodging,^'* At this a horrible 
wink went the rounds of the party, who all joined in a mocking, giggling 
chorus. 

Presently, when the lighted torches flared about the hall, and the fire 
leaped madly up the wide chimney, a blare of trumpets announced the ap¬ 
proach of the terrible Giant Griddle-Magog I With heavy strides and pon¬ 
derous pufis this awful personage stalked into the hall and threw himself 
down upon the seat of honor at the head of the table. Everybody who has 
read Jack and the Beanstalk knows how a Giant looks; so what use in 
describing him ? Eddie now knew that the half had never been told him of 
the ferocity and hideousness of such a monster. 

“ Let the cook come in! ” thundered Griddle-Magog. The six men 
rushed all together to the door, and all six roared, “Let the cook come 
in! ” Forthwith a fat, chunky fellow, humpbacked and with little round 
eyes glistening like beads, a fiery red head surmounted with a tall white 
paper hat, and body stoutly girdled with a white apron, came waddling in, 
preserving as best he could the dignity of carriage befitting his high position 
in the Giant’s household. 

“ What is it my lord’s pleasure to be pleased to order for his lordship’s 
supper ? ” asked the cook, bowing as low as his fatness permitted, and clap¬ 
ping on again his paper hat, as one would put an extinguisher over a candle 
flame. 

“ What indeed ? ” said the Giant in a tone of ironical rage ; “ one would 
think I had the fancies of a sick girl. Sirrahs,” he roared to the six ser¬ 
vants, “ what do I eat for supper ? What do I always eat for supper ? ” 

“ Buckwheat cakes, your highness,” said the six servants in a breath. 

“ Bring the apparatus ! ” said the cook, majestically, and immediately the 
servants went out and presently came back, bearing between them a huge 
furnace of red-hot coals, a brazen griddle, and a spouted caldron full of 
batter that seemed to flounder about as if it were actually alive. 

The cook rolled up his sleeves and began operations. The brazen griddle, 
six feet square at least, commenced to siss over the red-hot coals; it was 
well rubbed with a piece of beef-suet as large as a water-pail, and the cal¬ 
dron was raised by the six servants ready to pour out the batter at the 
given signal. 

“ Stop there 1 ” thundered the Giant “ Is he young and tender ? ” 

“I humbly hope so,” answered the cook with a profound obeisance. 
“Your lordship must be the judge, since who would dare touch your lord¬ 
ship’s morsel ? ” 
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“ Be ready,said the cook to the servants, “ One ! Two! Three ! Pour!” 
And S-P-A-T-T-T! down came the batter till the enormous griddle was 
almost covered. 

4‘ How will they ever turn it ? ” thought little Eddie in his dim comer, 
and, in the excitement forgetting his fears, he drew near to watch the seeth¬ 
ing mass. 

Horrors upon horrors ! not a huge round cake, as he supposed, but a boy, 
kicking and frizzling and frying upon the brazen griddle I 

“ Turn him,” said the cook, with awful brevity. 

The six servants, each with a long-handled impletnent, something like a 
spade, rushed one at the head, one at each foot, one at each arm, and one 
at the small of the batter back. Then, as before, “ One! Two! Three! 
Turn ! ” and over he went, as nicely browned as one would wrish to see. 

In a few minutes the buckwheat cake was on the Giant’s trencher, but 
at the first mouthful fury possessed him. “ Fire and fagots! ” roared 
the monster, while the cook and the six servants quaked with fear, “ am I 
to be made a fool of within my own castie wralls ? See that you get ready 
a supper worth my eating, or I ’ll make a stew of your own miserable 
heads! ” 

“ Your lordship, be pleased to consider — ” began the trembling cook. 

“ Hold your tongue ! ” shouted the Giant. “ I give you thirty minutes, 
while I smoke a pipe, to make ready. Young, juicy, tender, mind you, or off 
with your head! ” 

The cook smote his fat breast in despair; he even took off his paper cap 
and pulled his hair; but it hurt, and he suddenly desisted from that expres¬ 
sion of his emotions. 

The six servants, roused by the painful exigency of the occasion, had an 
idea, — that is, they each had one sixth of an idea, which they threw into the 
common mental fund. 

They whispered into the ear of the frantic cook, who did n’t wait to neatly 
finish off his fine frenzy, but at once made for the comer where little Eddie 
stood breathless. 

“ He ’ll just do! ” exclaimed the cook, “ and my life is safe for one more 
night. Come along, my fine lad I Kicking won’t mend your matters, — into 
the batter-pot you go ! ” 

But for all that, Eddie kept on kicking, and from kicking he came to 
screaming; and scream he did, long and loud, till he found himself free from 
the cook and in the arms of his mother. This angel of sudden mercy leaned 
over him : “ O my darling, what is the matter ? James, come here, be quick ; 
Eddie is very ill; you must go for the doctor immediately! ” 

“O mamma,” said Eddie, between his sobs, “such a frightful place I 
was in! and they were just going to fry me when you came I O dear! O 
dear! ” 

“ Never mind, pet, you are all safe now I ” (Aside to her husband.) “ O 
James, look at the child’s eyes! He certainly has brain-fever, his head is 
like fire ! Do be quick for the doctor, and call Rose.” 
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The next morning, when all anxiety was over, and the boy relieved by 
prompt treatment. Rose was suddenly overcome; she threw herself down 
at the foot of Eddie’s bed, and, between crying and choking offi confessed 
to his mother: — 

“ O Miss Sophie, all dis yer was my fault; it was all on ’count o’ my for- 
gettin’ to make him say his prars yes’day momin’. I did n’t call him back 
when he runned down stairs to breakfus’, an’ I had de imperence to say to 
mysef, ‘ De good Lord ’ll take care ov him fur one day anyhow ’; and now all 
dis yer trouble jes’ come on ’count ov my wickedness, and, O dear! ef dat 
ar darlin’ chile had a-died, 1 never could ha’ forgived mysef, de longest day I 
lived ; O my ! O my! ” 

“ Now, Rose,” said her mistress, by no means displeased by this affection¬ 
ate burst, “just stop crying and hush your nonsense ; the prayers and the 
good Lord had nothing to do with the matter. We nearly killed poor little 
Eddie with buckwheat cakes, and I hope it will be a lesson for all of us 
for the rest of the season.” 

The next time that Eddie took his seat at the breakfast-table, a little pale 
and quite subdued, he looked longingly at the hot cakes that Aunt Dinah 
fetched in smoking from the griddle. 

“ Mamma,” he said, brightening with the idea deeply impressed by his 
Rose, “ they won’t make me sick now, for I said my prayers this morning.” 

His mother laughed: “ My little boy, you don’t know what the good 
bishop said to the lady who had a great many little boys.” 

“ No, ma’am,” answered Eddie. 

“ Neither do I,” said his papa. 

“ Well,” he said, “ that for certain things it is necessary to fast as well as 
pray.” 

“ What does that mean, mamma ? ” 

“ O, it means that you must n’t eat any more buckwheat cakes, prayers 
or no prayers. What, tears ! Does my little boy want to be fried, after all, 
by that horrid cook ? I might not get there just in time another night, you 
know.” 

H. L. Palmer. 




CARL’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

T he little village of Griinenthal lies in a deep valley through which a 
noisy stream comes roaring and leaping as if hurrying to escape from 
that gloomy forest on the mountain. 

The stream bore no resemblance to those calm, peaceful English rivers 
that glide tranquilly on their way seaward, never speaking in a louder tone 
than a soft whispering ripple ; not so this boisterous northern brook. The 
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whole course of a river depends upon the start it gets in life. This one, for 
instance, did not begin by oozing quietly from the ground ; it had no green 
fields for its cradle ; its birthplace was high up on the wild mountain. Two 
huge rocks had once crashed together, and from between them sprung this 
stream. Other little rivulets are cheered along by grasses and flowers 
waving over them: this one had no such friends; indeed, if the bluebells 
did venture to spring up around, in their attempts to be sociable, they were 
soon driven off by his rough play. So his only companions all down the 
mountain were the cold gray rocks, and the mosses that cling to them 
through everything, and will not be driven away even when the rude stream 
drenches them with spray. They are stanch friends. 

Above, the forest-trees tossed their bare arms, and moaned and sighed 
all winter long; and even when they had put on their green summer robes 
the little birds were shy of going near the stream; and when the village 
children, on holiday excursions, climbed the mountain and wandered through 
the wood in search of wild-flowers, it was always with the promise of keej>- 
ing away from the stream. 

It was so lonely and wild all through its course, and in the spring-time 
played such mischief with the fields and gardens in the valley, that the igno¬ 
rant village people insisted it was not so much the inundations they dreaded, 
as the evil spirits who hovered round, and the water-kelpies lurking beneath 
its surface, who would surely lure any children to death who should go with¬ 
in reach of their charms. So it was feared and shunned by all the vil¬ 
lagers. 

More than half-way up the mountain, just on the skirts of the forest, and 
not so far distant from the stream but that if one paused to listen he might 
always hear it on its rushing way, there stood a very small, neat cottage. It 
was protected on the north from the too rough winter winds by jutting 
rocks; a bend in the road hid it from the village. 

Perhaps there is nothing more aggravating to village curiosity than a 
solitary house^vhose owner holds himself aloof; a house occupied by mys¬ 
terious people, if it is actually in the village, is a constant gratification; for 
the most secluded appear at times, and give material for gossip. But sit¬ 
uated as this cottage was, so distant and retired, none but a professional 
Paul Pry could watch it. All that the villagers knew was that some years 
before the cottage, having long stood vacant, was repaired; and one night 
about sunset a lady was seen with a baby in her arms walking up the moun¬ 
tain road. Moreover, one of the village gossips, anxious for further discov¬ 
eries, followed her at a distance, saw her enter the little cottage and close 
the door. Unfortunately, the lady’s veil was dropped, so that her face could 
not be seen. 

Ever since, she had lived there alone, receiving no friends, nor visiting 
any; seldom seen in the village except on Sundays, when she regularly 
attended mass in the village chapel, bringing the child with her, and always 
wearing a veil as at first She gave liberally to the poor, and the little boy 
was more richly dressed than the neighbors’ children, so the most groundless 
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stories were started of her enormous wealth ; many felt sure she was a prin¬ 
cess in disguise. Finally, after racking their brains to account for the lady’s 
simple, quiet life, they wisely concluded to go back to their own affairs, and 
wait for further disclosures. 

Let us, too, take a look at the cottage. Outside the December winds are 
whbtling, and the snow whirling down as if the whole winter were not be¬ 
fore it; already enough has fallen to bury the path leading to the door, as 
well as the leafless stems of bushes growing under the windows; almost 
every moment trees in the forest are heard snapping and are overthrown by 
the storm. 

Within, the scene is less dreary. A bright wood-fire is crackling merrily. 
The room, though neat, is scantily furnished. If the village gossips could 
look in, they would be at a loss to find signs of wealth; indeed, the only 
indication of it is a richly illuminated book lying upon the table. 

The lady who has excited so much curiosity is sitting before the fire, very 
diflSsrent in appearance from the common people of the village ; her features 
are delicate ; the soft, dark hair, and deep black eyes heighten the paleness 
of her face; she would look haughty except for those sad lines round her 
mouth. The little boy sitting in her lap has thrown one arm around her 
neck, which he affectionately draws closer every few moments, at the same 
time covering her fece with kisses. He is a rosy little fellow, with long 
light curls falling on his shoulders, resembling his mother only about the 
eyes. 

The short winter day has already closed, and the only light in the room 
comes from the blazing pine-knots. 

After one of his most loving embraces, the little boy breaks silence: 
“ Mamma, will to-morrow night be Christmas eve ? ” 

The lady nods assent. 

“ And, mamma dear, I have been a very good boy; will you take me to the 
village, as you did last Christmas eve, and let me go to the doors and sing a 
carol; and then perhaps the good people will call me in again to look at 
their lighted Christmas-trees. Do you remember how one little girl asked 
me if I was the Christ-child ? — say, mamma.” And he gave her another hug 
to gain her attention, for she had all the time been looking fixedly at the 
fire, without seeming to notice his appeal. The last embrace recalled her; 
she put him down and walked to the window. After looking out a few 
minutes, she replied, — 

“ I fear the snow will be too deep after this storm”; and added to herself, 
half aloud, “ How noisy the kelpies are to-night! ” 

Apparently not wishing to draw the child’s attention to that subject, she 
took up the illuminated book, resumed her seat, and said, — 

“ Come, Carl, let me see how well you can sing the carol, and then I will 
show you these pictures I ” 

Much pleased with the suggestion, he stationed himself beside her, and 
began singing in a sweet, childish voice one of those touching Christmas 
ballads so common throughout Germany. As his voice rose and fell, it 
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seemed to drown the fury of the storm; and as he ended, a ray of light struct 
the door, from the moon just struggling through the clouds. 

When Carl opened his eyes the following morning, he found that the san 
had got the start of him. All traces of the storm had disappeared, except 
that branches torn off by the wind lay scattered upon the ground ; all the 
roughnesses of the valley and mountain were hidden under the sparkling 
weight that rested upon it 

Those who live on the mountains must be early risers. Accordingly Cad 
was out of bed and dressed at about the time children in the valley woold 
wake: then having despatched his bread-and-milk, and added to his moth¬ 
er's prayer for protection from the malice of all evil spirits a request that 
the Christ-child would forgive his sins, and visit him and all good children, 
he begged his mother’s permission to go to the forest and play in the 
snow. 

He ran off gayly, singing snatches of the songs she had taught him. Now 
he moulded the snow into little birds, and again fashioned it into a beautifol 
figure, like his mother’s description of the Christ-child; he clapped his 
hands with delight to see how it shone in the morning sunlight. 

So he wandered on, forgetting all but the charming sights around hint 
On a sudden he came to the stream; how innocent it looked ! It sparided 
in every drop as it leaped from rock to rock: glittering icicles hung all 
around in every fantastic shape. 

Carl was charmed; it did not seem the same river that he had seen be¬ 
fore, so dark and swollen. Heedless of all his mother’s cautions, he climbed 
nearer and nearer. The falling spray froze and dropped just below him 
in a sparkling star; — he scrambles to reach it- over the slippery rocks; in 
taking it, one foot dips beneath the water. 

That instant a thousand cold, watery hands seize him and bear him under, 
struggling and sobbing. Stupefied with fear, they hurry him on against the 
tide, beneath fallen trees and through gloomy caverns, which he is too imcon- 
scious to see; up, up, till they reach the source of the stream, an ice palace, 
and there yield him to their princess. 

This tiny, cruel princess was a niece of the good old elf Santa Qaus; hat 
she did not in the least resemble him, either in appearance or disposition. 

How such a sensible old fellow, and one who requires such model conduct 
in children, should ever have indulged and spoiled this niece is a myster)’! 
She had not the most senseless whim ungratified; and though he himsek 
was so rough, and dwelt ih such a rude underground retreat, he allowed this 
little lady to live in the most extravagant style, and had caused his work¬ 
men to build the most exquisite palace for her gratification. 

It was certainly a remarkable specimen of architecture. Ice-covered 
branches supported the curious crystal arches of the halls; the stone pave¬ 
ment was covered with frost-work in forms of the most delicate leaf-tracerj. 
The walls were built of the clearest, coldest ice. Crystal cascades adorned 
some of the apartments. The pictures and most of the ornamental work 
were executed by a distant cousin of the princess,—a famous artist, knows 
to mortals as Mr. John Frost 
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Santa Gaus not only bore the original expense of the building; he was 
also obliged to keep workmen constantly busy repairing damages caused by 
the heat of the sun. 

Within the palace all was cold and glittering; the little princess always 
appeared in a snowy robe, and her only ornaments were the purest crystals. 

It is hard to tell how she employed her time, day after day; she had 
nothing to do but to amuse herself, which is, to be sure, the most difficult 
task that can be set any one. Almost every night she gave a great ball; 
and through the day she wandered about her palace, trying to think of some 
new pleasure. 

She finally decided that she would be happy if some mortal child cou/d 
be stolen and brought to her; so she had offered a prize to any one of her 
subjects who should gratify her desire. 

She had waited in vain until now, for her province only embraced a nar¬ 
row strip of land all down the stream; and the children shunned it till 
this time, when poor Carl had ventured too near, enticed by the sparkling 
waters. That was the reason that the kelpies had been so eager to seize 
him. 

The child lay on the palace floor half dead, and all the curious little 
people walked around to look at him. When they had rubbed him, and dried 
his clothes out in the sun, he revived, and saw the tiny princess, with her 
icicle sceptre, standing there and looking at him. 

“ Sing,” she said, imperiously. The treatment he had received was not 
likely to make him feel like singing; still, all bewildered, and wondering if 
he were looking at one of the Christmas-trees in the village, he began to 
sing a little carol. When he reached the name of the Christ-child, the little 
princess grew very angry, and shook her head at him. 

Then Carl remembered how he had flillen into the water, and what his 
mother had told him about the wicked elves. 

Sobbing and crying for his mother, he tried to run from the hall, but a 
guard of little people held him back. 

When the princess saw that nothing would content him so long as he 
thought of home, she commanded some of her wise subjects by their magic 
arts to rob him of his memory. Desirous to obey her, they stole away one 
Iby one every remembrance of home and his mother.* 

He grew with the years in body, but not in mind; that had been dwarfed 
by their evil arts. The princess made him sing to her all the songs he 
knew, again and again, but never would listen to the Christmas hymns. 
After a time she permitted him to stray outside the palace, sure that he 
would not seek to return home. 

There is no need to tell of his mother’s anxious waiting for Carl’s return 
that Christmas eve; of her frantic search for him through the forest and 
over the mountain, until she traced his footprints in the snow to the edge 
of the stream; or of the wonder of the village people who now saw her 
come and go alone. 

She sold every costly possession, except ^the illuminated book, and gave 
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the money to the poor; she seemed to talce comfort only in wandering 
through the forest where Carl had played. 

Once, after many years had passed and her step was growing feeble, she 
had climbed the mountain higher than ever before, when she came upon a 
man sitting on a stone, his lap filled with wild-flowers, which he was pull¬ 
ing to pieces and scattering on the ground. His long soft hair reached half 
down his back, and his beard swept the ground; his face was turned from 
her ; and she thought, “ It is the crazy old man whom the village children 
fear.” Suddenly he began to sing in a low voice CarPs Christmas carol. 
Unable to restrain herself, while the tears rolled down her cheeks, she joined 
in the song as she had been used to do; he looked up, startled, and cried, 
“ Mamma! ” 


The little cottage looked cheerful agaih, as the mother sat before the fire, 
with the childish old man, her son, sitting at her feet, his head resting on 
her lap. 

“ Mamma, do you think the Christ-child will come this year ? He never 
came before, and I have tried to be a good boy! ” But almost before he 
had finished speaking, he had forgotten his question, and lay garing vacantly 
into the fire, while his mother gently smoothed back the hair from his fore¬ 
head. 

That night, just before the dawn, the old man saw the beautiful Christ- 
child enter, and heard the sweet voice that had haunted his dreams calling 
him; he answered, " Thou hast come at last; but I must not leave my 
mamma again; we will take her with us.” And the Christ-child heard his 
prayer. 

When the priest had watched in vain for the strange lady the following 
Sunday, he made bold to climb the mountain and knock at the cottage door. 
No answer came, and when he lifted the latch no sound of welcome greeted 
him. He trembled nervously, fearing that the evil mountain spirits had been 
at work; but his apprehensions were calmed when he saw the illuminated 
book lying on the table, open at the story of the Christ-child. 

After a time the cottage was tom down, the ground sprinkled with holy 
water, and on the spot a little shrine was placed where all who are climbing 
the mountain may stop and ask protection ; where the children of the village 
always hush their mirth, and offer a prayer as they go and come firom their 
rambles. 
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HOW BATTLES ARE FOUGHT. 

APA, why don’t the generals in the army get 
killed in battle ? ” 

It was Willie Blake, whom you have possibly 
met before, who asked this curious question. 
He was rather fond of asking odd questions, as 
you may remember; and this one rather sur¬ 
prised his father, to whom it was addressed. 
As he asked it Willie looked up from the book 
which he had been reading and caught his fa¬ 
ther’s surprised look. 

“ Why, Willie,” replied his father, “ what do 
you mean ? There were a great many generals 
killed in our army. Don’t you remember there 
was General Lyon and General Kearney and 
General McPherson and — ” 

‘‘ But I mean the great generals, papa, — like 
Sherman and Sheridan and Thomas and Meade 
and Grant. I’ve been reading about the great 
war for the Union, and I notice that none of the 
generals of large armies on either side were 
killed or even wounded. And tliough I’ve been 
thinking, I can’t understand why ? ” 
it is because, with aU your reading of the history of the war, you 
do not yet understand precisely how battles are fought. 

Willie very readily admitted that he had no clear understanding about it, 
and then added, very eagerly, that he would like to know, if his father would 
be so good as to tell him. I have noticed that there are a great many young 
people — and old ones, too, for that matter — who have strange ideas of 
armies and battles; and for their sakes I have written out what Mr. Blake 
told his son; but they must read it carefully, or they will not be able to un¬ 
derstand it, for it is a difficult subject to comprehend. 

“ I suppose, Willie,” began his father, ** that you think the generals ought 
to be killed oftener because they are the most exposed. Is not that so ? 
You always see the generals in front in the pictures; and when you have 
seen soldiers parading through the streets on holidays, you have noticed 
that the principal officers always rode in front and the soldiers walked 
behind.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Willie; “and that’s what made me wonder so few 
of them were killed.” 

“ It was very well reasoned, but you did not know that in battle it is the 
private soldier who goes in front and the generals who march behind.” 

“ I don’t think that is right,” exclaimed Willie, indignantly ; and his sister 
Minnie, who was sitting by and listening attentively, said, — 
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“ Shame on the generals! ” 

But their father only smiled at their enthusiasm. 

‘‘You think it very unjust that in parades the officers should have the 
place of honor, while the poor privates in battle must take the place of dan¬ 
ger and march in front while the officer gets behind them; but still that 
place is not only best and wisest, but right also.” 

“ I don’t see how you can say so, papa,” persisted Willie, still dissatisfied 
with the generals. 

“If you were to walk or parade through the streets on a bright sunny 
morning, you would hold your head up and look as handsome as possible, 
and not put your hands before your face to hide it, would you ? But if you 
should be attacked by another boy and had to defend yourself from being 
injured, what would you do with your hands knd face then ? You would 
double up your hands into fists and put them up before your face to defend 
it. You would not think of running at your opponent head first, would you ? 
Of course not, for you would want your head clear and your eyes open to 
see how to defend yourself. WeU, every good army in a fight acts as 
if it was one man instead of many thousands of men; it is moved by one 
will; a single pair of eyes see for it, and one brain thinks for it. The sol¬ 
diers are the arms ; the general-in-chief is the head; and the head must be 
protected or the arms will be whipped. It is for this reason that the wisest 
and ablest generals show wisdom, and valor too, in keeping out of danger. 
But you must not suppose that they do not run any risk; for often they are 
in the midst of the hottest firing before they know it At the battle of Shi¬ 
loh one of General Grant’s officers had his head taken off by a cannon-ball 
while telling the General a message from another part of the field. In the 
battle of Stone River General Rosecrans’s chief officer was killed in the same 
way while riding by his side. But the commanders of armies are not ex¬ 
posed to as great danger as the men are ; they are often where they cannot 
see the fighting, and are engaged during the battle in some apparently unim¬ 
portant work, sitting behind trees or in houses.” 

“ Did n’t the ancient generals go in front of their soldiers in battle ? ” 
asked Willie. 

“ Sometimes; but you must remember that war is very different now from 
what it was then. In ancient times generals were leaders of men; in modem 
warfare they are directors of great machines. In ancient wars the generals 
were chosen from the strongest and bravest of the army; now they are 
selected from among the wisest and coolest; and it happened in our great 
war that the wisest and coolest was also the very smallest in person of all 
the generals on both sides. In ancient times the generals put themselves 
at the head of the men and waved their swords and cried aloud, ‘ Follow 
me, my brave men ! ’ Nowadays they stay behind and say, ‘ Push forward 
here,’ or ‘ Charge there.’ I was sitting once by the side of a great general 
who was just going to attack a strong position with his whole army. The 
enemy was only a short distance from where we sat on our horses, — so near 
that we could see them in their fort moving about, and they were firing great 
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cannon-balls and shells at the troops who stood around and in front of us. 
Now what do you suppose this general said when he ordered the attack to 
be made If he had been one of the ancient generals, he would have put 
himself at their head and said, ‘ Follow me, my heroes *: I will tell you what 
he really did. He was smoking a cigar while the troops were preparing to 
charge on the Rebel fort, and when he spoke, he did not even take his cigar 
out of his mouth. He only turned to the general whose troops were in front, 
and, calling him by his Christian name instead of his title of General, he 
said, ‘Well, Hugh, I guess you had better go ahead ; and I say, old fellow, 
don’t ask for help before you need it.’ Then the other general put spurs 
to his horse ; in a few minutes the whole army began to move, and directly 
the battle opened. That was the way the famous General Sherman ordered 
the charge of his army at the great battle of Chattanooga.” 

“ Papa,” pleaded Willie, who was afraid his father’s story had come to an 
end, “ do tell us all about one of the big battles you saw ? ” 

“ I am afraid you would not understand. I think I had better tell you 
first about an army, — how it is raised, how it lives in camp, how it marches 
to the battle-field, and how it acts when it gets there. That will give you 
the best idea of war, and then you can understand about any battle you 
read of. 

“In the first place,” began Mr. Blake, “ I will tell you how armies are 
raised. The manner of doing this differs in different countries. Most foreign 
countries keep what are called ‘ standing armies,* always in camp ready for 
any war which their rulers may get into. We have a standing army in this 
country, but it is very small, — only large enough to take care of the govern¬ 
ment property in the forts. The standing armies of foreign countries are 
kept full all the time by buying men to enter the service. Generally it is 
poverty which forces men to enlist in the regular armies of all countries, our 
own as well as those of Europe. In England they have officers who recruit, 
that is, get fresh soldiers in this way. They go into the low places and 
drinking-houses of the great cities, and find men drunk and starving. They 
offer to lend them a shilling. When the poor man has taken and spent it 
for more drink or for food, they tell him it is the ‘ king’s shilling,* and that 
he is enlisted. That is the law there, and the poor man has to serve in the 
army for five years. In France and Germany and Russia and Austria each 
citizen has to serve a certain time in the army, or furnish a man to do it for 
him, and these keep the armies full at all times. When war breaks out and 
more soldiers are wanted, they are selected by lottery or by conscription. A 
certain number are chosen from each village and city; and the unfortunate 
young men who are chosen or conscripted have to leave their parents and 
wives and little ones at once to go into the army, perhaps never to see them 
again. In this country, when a war breaks out, the President calls for troops, 
and the citizens volunteer and go to war for the honor of the country, not 
their own benefit When President Lincoln called for an army of seventy- 
five thousand men to defend the capital against the rebels, how many men 
do you suppose volunteered ? Almost enough men offered to go from the 
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loyal States to make ten armies of that size. It was not two weeks before 
the whole army was at Washington and in camp. 

‘‘ A great camp,^’ resumed Mr. Blake after a moment or two, “ is precisely 
like a great city. It has its streets and avenues often named after famous 
streets of famous cities ; its great houses and its little ones; its stores and 
depots and shops and stables. There are policemen called ^ sentinels ’ and 
‘ camp guards,* and prisons called * guard-houses,* and too often there are 
criminals in the form of drunken soldiers to be put in them. Every camp, 
like every great city, must be near great streams ; and the running streams are 
to the camp as the water-works to the city, carrying the water to every door. 
The stores are those of the sutler, — a sort of groceryman authorized to sell 
to the regiments ; the depots are those of the commissaries who feed and 
the quartermasters who clothe the troops; the shops are those of the black¬ 
smith, who shoes horses and repairs the guns, the shoemakers, who repair 
the men*s shoes and the horses* harnesses; there are often barber-shops, 
where one or two soldiers practise their old trade, and shave the rest of the 
army; I have seen tailors and even watchmakers with many regiments; and 
indeed almost all kinds of mechanics are to be found in American camps. 
Once I heard a general in a Western army complain that his watch was out 
of order ; another general who was sitting by took it from him, took it to 
pieces and repaired it. When he handed it back he said, ^ I am an old 
watchmaker, general* The other general said in reply with great politeness, 
‘ I am much obliged, general; and if at any time your boots need repairing, 
send them to my headquarters, for I am an old shoemaker.* 

Besides these shops I have named, there are often bakeries for each regi¬ 
ment The great houses of which I have spoken are the tents of the gen¬ 
erals, or ‘ headquarters * as they are called; the small ones, those of the 
private soldiers. You have often seen the tents of the soldiers in pictures, 
but you do not in this way get a correct idea of them. If an army is to be 
encamped a single night only, the soldiers do not always put up their tents; 
but if the army is to remain in one place for a longer time, they arrange 
everything very nicely and comfortably. They put up arbors above their 
tents to shade them from the sun or rain, and often decorate them in this 
way very handsomely. Their greatest care, however, is given to the inte¬ 
rior. They often floor them and make windows In them ; they make tables 
to eat off, and beds to lie on, and stools to sit on, and even looking-glasses 
to see themselves in. Often they build great arbors of cedar to answer for 
churches; and I have seen many that were really handsome and pictu¬ 
resque. The soldiers in camp are generally a lively, happy set of men in 
spite of all their hardships; instead of making themselves miserable by 
repining at their troubles, they keep merry by keeping busy at work or play; 
and they are equally merry in camp or on the march. 

“ And now about the marching of an army. You are not to suppose that 
troops in the field near the enemy, march as they do in our streets, in a long 
procession. If they did this, an army would stretch over dozens of miles ; 
the front of an army would be two or three days* travel from its resur. Those 
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who came last would really have no road to march on, for the roads are 
rapidly ruined by the marching over them of a very small part of an army. 
Instead of stretching in procession over many miles of a single road, the 
several corps or divisions of an army move on a great many roads at the 
same time,—as many as run towards the point or army which is to be at¬ 



tacked. Now, in the diagram here, the white blocks indicate an army en¬ 
camped around a town waiting to be attacked ; the black blocks indicate the 
enemy marching to the attack; the black and dotted lines show how it 
spreads out into line of battle, — the second line being what are called the 
reserves. You will readily understand that, if the whole army had moved 
by one road, it would have taken a great deal more time to get into line of 
battle than by moving by several roads. By this way of moving, you will 
notice that there are thrice as many men at all times fronting the enemy, 
and ready to fight him if he comes out to meet them, as there would be if 
they moved in one column or by one road. This matter of matching is one 
of die most difficult of things to do; and at West Point, where our sol¬ 
diers are educated, the study of Logistics, or the art of marching, is one of 
the most important As many generals fail to win by mistakes in marchii^ 
to the battle-field as by errors in actual fighting. Some generals are fiunous 
as great marchers, or ‘strategists,^ who are not good fighters, or ‘tactL 
dans ’; and some win all their battles, but let the enemy escape after he is 
whipped, because they cannot march well. 

‘‘ There is nothing in common life to which I can liken an army marching; 
but it is a very interesting sight. The men do not look on it, as you would 
suppose, as a hardship ; they generally enjoy it, piarticularly if they are pur¬ 
suing an enemy. I once saw a whole division—ten thousand men —march¬ 
ing after the Rebels through a heavy rain, knee deep in mud, and singing 
‘ We are marching on ’ and ‘ Rally round the flag, boys.’ Soldiers seldom 
complain of their hardships, but laugh at care, and cheer each other up with 
talk and song. In damp weather persons a mile away fix>m a column of sol¬ 
diers can locate them by the low, rambling, noise of their conversation ; and 
songs nlay be heard several miles off, but the words are lost in a general vol- 
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ume of sound like the roar of a waterfEdl. In dry weather, and on dusty 
roads, the column of dust which the troops raise in marching can be seen 
many miles distant; and old soldiers can tell from the dust which they see, 
whether the troops are horsemen or foot-soldiers. At the great battle of 
Chickamauga, General Thomas was very much troubled by seeing a great 
column of dust directly behind his troops. He did not know whether it was 
caused by the enemy or his own friends coming to help him ; and lie doubted 
which way to face his troops. General Wood was standing by his side, and, 
after watching the cloud of dust for a long while, he said they were friends. 
How do you suppose he knew ? He was an old soldier, and had noticed 
that foot-soldiers in marching raise a thick column of dust which does not 
rise very high, while the dust raised by horsemen or cavalry ascends in 
great spiral columns atvay above the tops of the trees. He saw from the 
dust that these were foot-soldiers, and as he knew that the Rebels had no 
foot-soldiers in that direction, he was certain they were friends. And so it 
proved ; these friends came up and saved the army from being surrounded 
and captured. 

When troops are marching at night, a person can distinguish their position 
and tell the road they are on, by the clanking of the bayonet against the can¬ 
teen, or by the rattling of the swords in the scabbards, or the rumbling of 
the wagons. Just before the battle of Nashville, General Hood was pursuing 
General Schofield’s army, and, thinking he might catch him by marching at 
night, he kept his troops going while General Schofield’s were trying to get 
a little sleep. The Rebels were marching on a parallel road a few miles away 
from that on which General Schofield was, but both led to the same place, 
and the battle would be easily won by the army which got there first. The 
clanking of the swords and bayonets of the Rebels betrayed them ; General 
Schofield roused his army from sleep, and made it march all night The 
two armies thus marched alongside of each other for many miles, having a 
hard race. If you will read the account of the battle of Franklin, in your 
History of the Rebellion, you will learn which army won the race and the 
battle. 

“ Of course there are often many difficulties encountered in marching. 
Sometimes roads must be made, mountains crossed, and bridges built over 
rivers. Most great armies carry their bridges with them. They are called 
‘pontoons,’ and are in charge of the ‘pontooniers.* Pontoons are simply 
flat-bottomed boats about twenty feet long and six or eight feet wide, with 
anchors and oars. They are mounted on trucks, and drawn across the coun¬ 
try by mules. When the army comes to a stream too deep to ford, the boats 
are taken from the trucks, and instead of using them to ferry the troops 
over, they are launched on the stream, and anchored in a row from shore 
to shore about ten feet apart. Then heavy timbers are stretched from boat 
to boat, and on these strong planks or boards are laid, forming a bridge over 
which troops and wagons and cannon can be moved without delay. A 
bridge of this kind, a quarter of a mile long, can be built in one or two 
hours; and one is often made while the soldiers are being fired at by the 
enemy on the other side of the stream. 
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“Sometimes greater obstacles than rivers are found in ascending and 
descending mount2uns. When the roads are bad, the wagons and cannon 
have to be taken to pieces and are carried by mules and men ; and at other 
times the men have to haul the guns where the horses cannot find a secure 
foothold. At the greatest heights the roads often run along the edge of a 
mountain, and are very dangerous in slippery or wet weather. I once saw a 


cannon whfbh was being hauled up Lookout Mountain by a very narrow 
road, slip over the mountain-side into the ravine below, dragging the horses 
after it. Of course the cannon broke loose from its truck and was lost; the 
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horses were instantly killed ; and the wheels of the truck caught and hung 
in the tops of the trees which grew far below the summit of the precipice. 

“ Marching in this way over mountains and crossing rivers, the two rival 
armies gradually approach each other, and both sides prepare for battle. 
The soldiers fill their haversacks with extra allowances of food; each cart¬ 
ridge-box is filled with cartridges ; the guards are increased ; and the utmost 
caution is observed. The two armies get asiclose to each other as possible. 
The two lines of battle face each other, often being not more than ha,^ a mile 
apart, and each throws out a strong line of pickets.” 

“ What are pickets, papa ? ” asked Willie. 

“ I told you of the sentinels, did I not ? Well, pickets in the field arc 
what sentinels are in the camp, except that the sentinels guard the camp 
that the soldiers may not get out of it, and the pickets that the enemy may 
not get in. The line of sentinels surrounds the camp and fences the soldiers 
in ; the line of pickets fences the enemy out. The pickets are there to gi\-e 
warning to the camp of the enemy’s approach, and very close watch they 
have to keep too. It is a serious thing to be on picket when the armies are 
near each other. While all the rest of the camp sleeps, the pickets are wide 
awake ; if the^ sleep they are stolen upon, and killed by the enemy, or are 
shot down by their own comrades if caught slumbering when the ‘relief 
guard’ or ‘ officer of the guard * makes the *'round.^ ‘ Sleeping on his post ’ 
is the greatest crime the soldier can commit, and death is the sure punish¬ 
ment. On the night before a battle, the pickets have a serious time of 
it For fear of being shot by the enemy’s pickets, who are often only a few 
yards distant, they have to hide in bushes or lie close to the ground behind 
stumps or logs or trees. During General Sherman’s campaign in Georgia, 
his army and the Rebel army under General Johnson were in sight and hear¬ 
ing of each other for nearly one hundred days. During all this time, the 
Union and Rebel pickets were in hearing of each other; and there was not 
an hour that they were not firing at each other. This firit^ was so contin¬ 
uous and dangerous that the pickets had to dig holes to protect themselves. 
These were small holes about two feet deep and as many wide, the dirt fro© 

them being thrown up on the side next to 
the enemy. They were called ‘gopher 
holes ’; and in these the pickets used to 
sit and watch each other. In the first part 
of the war the Rebels used to call our sol¬ 
diers when digging trenches and building fortifications ‘ the beavers in blue'; 
when they took to digging ‘ gopher holes ’ the Rebels called them ‘ prairie 
dogs.* If you have ever seen a prairie-dog hut, you will understand tk 
Rebels’ meaning. 

“In the same way that the sentinels change their character and bccois''- 
pickets, the army on the battle-field is not in camp, but ‘ bivouac.’ No tentt 
are put up ; no fires are lighted ; there is no noise, no cheerfulness, Tbf 
men who were merry and frolicsome in camp are serious and solemn it 
bivouac. Instead of relating stories and exchanging jests, they talk 
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home and exchange messages with each other, or write letters for the loved 
ones at home. 

“ All is ready for the battle at last; and in the morning it is begun. 
Every good general makes his plan of battle before he commences it, and 
pursues it until he wins, or is compelled to change it to suit circumstances. 
No two battles were ever fought on precisely the same plan. I am not going 
to try to make you understand these things, because they require years of 
study. I will only say that all plans of battle are based on the idea of strik¬ 
ing i^enemy in his weakest point with your strongest. But in every attack 
the different branches or arms of the service have a distinct part to play. 
The infantry or foot-soldiers have the hardest work to do, and I will tell 
you of them first 

In most of the war pictures which you see in books, the infantry are 
drawn up in regular line, firing away with the greatest regularity, and stand¬ 
ing up in such a way that you wonder how the enemy can miss them. But 
that is not the way armies really fight Each soldier of a regiment fires as 
often as he can, and as long as the enemy are in sight The men are drawn 
up in two lines or rows, but when the fighting is going on they are not all 
standing or all lying down. Some kneel behind stumps ; some stand behind 
trees ; some lie close to the ground on their backs to load, and on their 
breasts to fire, while others lie down to load, and stand up to fire. Some 
hastily fire without taking aim at all; others take deliberate aim at a partic¬ 
ular person in the enemy’s ranks, and fire slowly. 

I was standing behind a big tree during the battle of Chickamauga, and a 
Kentucky regiment of Union troops was in line of battle about five feet in 
front of me, fighting very hard. While I was looking on, a great, tall sol¬ 
dier left the line and came up to me as if he thought he had as much right 
to that protecting tree as I had ; but he said nothing until he had loaded his 
gun. Then he slowly levelled it until the barrel was across my shoulder. 
‘ Stand still, captain,’ he said to me, mistaking me for an officer ; * Pll get 
him this time. I’ve shot at that colonel twice before, and I ain’t going to 
miss him again.’ I stood as still as I could ; he rested his gun on my 
shoulder, and took good aim ; at last he fired. I did not see any one fall, 
but be did, for when I turned to him to ask him the result of the shot, he 
grinned at me, and winked his eye, and said, * I got him that pop.’ That 
soldier was worth three or four of those who fired without looking at what 
they were shooting; he picked out his particular man each time he fired, and 
so wasted no powder. But very few men have the courage to fire in this 
cool way; and out of a regiment, nine tenths of the men will waste their 
powder and hurt nobody. Persons who have calculated say that for every 
man killed in war his weight in lead is wasted, and so there came into use 
the expression which you may have heard, that ‘ it takes a man’s weight in 
lead to kill him in battle.’ 

** Sometimes the regiment has to charge ; then the men fix bayonets, and 
rush upon the enemy without firing at all; but it is very seldom that they 
ever get to such close quarters that they can use their sharp points. The 
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regiment charging either breaks up before the enemy’s fire and retreats, or 
the enemy run away without waiting for their enemy to come close enough 
to bayonet them. I once saw a whole army charge bayonets with empty 
guns up a mountain-side. The Rebels ran away as soon as our soldiers came 
near them, and our men, being too tired to run after them, fell to ]>elting 
them with stones and dirt, and hooted and yelled at them in rage at not 
being able to capture them. And just then General Grant, who had ordered 
them to make this daring charge, rode into their midst, and the men,^n their 
great joy and enthusiasm, ran up to him hugging his legs, and kissing his 
hands, and acting like madmen, so excited and rejoiced were they. 

“ Next about the artillery. A battery, which consists of six cannon, is 
fouglit in a different manner from the infantry, — with great regularity and 
precision. It has to depend on the infantry for safety from capture, and 
must always be attended by or supported by one or more regiments of 
infantry. Generally batteries are in the front rank of battle, the infantry 
lying on both sides of it. Sometimes they are a little in the rear of the 
infantry, and fire over their heads, but always on the highest ground that 
can be found. When engaged, the cannon which rests on the hind wheels 
is uncoupled from the front wheels of the truck, which carry the ammunition- 
box ; and this is taken to the rear. The ‘ powder-monkeys,’ or men who 
carry the shot and shells, run from the ammunition-box to the cannon with 
the ammunition. When the enemy at which the guns are being fired is at a 
distance — that is, a mile or two away — the cannon throw solid shots from 
the size of my fist to the size of your head, or shells, which are oblong, not 
round. These shells are hollow shot, and, the cavity being filled with pow¬ 
der, burst on striking any object. There is a brass screw in the front or 
sharp end of the shell which connects with a percussion-cap inside. When 
this pivot strikes the earth, after being fired, it explodes the cap, the powder 
is ignited, and the fragments of the shell fly in every direction. When 
the enemy comes nearer, the guns throw what are called grape-shot,— 
smaller balls about the size of a walnut, and which scatter on leaving the 
gun, — or else * schrapnel shot’ or ‘ spherical case,’ which are simply shells 
filled with powder and all sorts of iron scraps, like bullets, nail-heads, etc. 
These latter are scattered when the shell explodes, and are terribly destruc¬ 
tive. Very few troops can stand their fire, and few charges against batteries 
are successful, because of their destructiveness, and because the infantry 
which support or protect them are also firing briskly at the same time. 
When the enemy charging cannot be driven back, the cannoneers have to 
run away, or get captured with their guns. 

Once on a time, in the battle of Stone River, a young man—he was really 
only a boy — named Lieutenant Ludlow was in command of two guns, or a 
section of Battery H, 5th United States Artillery, — and another very young 
man, named Colonel Anderson, was in command of the 6th Ohio infantry, 
which supported him. Well, the enemy charged to take these guns, and a 
most desperate fight followed, in which Lieutenant Ludlow managed his 
guns most efficiently. . The other young man, Colonel Anderson, was so full 
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of admiration of bis gallantry and skill, that when the Rebels were driven 
back he ran up to Lieutenant Ludlow, threw his arms around his neck, and 
kissed him a dozen times. In the same battle there was in another battery 
a little boy not sixteen years old, who fought so gallantly at his gun, taking 
the place of one who was killed, that General Rousseau rode up to him in 
the midst of the battle and shook hands with him, telling him he was a 
true soldier and a brave boy. And all his comrades cheered him right in 
the midst of the battle. You may be sure the little fellow felt very proud of 
this. 

“ And now about the cavalry. The horsemen or cavalry are the ‘ eyes of 
the army,’ — that is, on the march they move in front, and gather information 
of roads and streams, which they report to the general for his guidance ; in 
the battle they are on the sides or wings of the army, and watch the move* 
ments of the enemy, telling the general when he is advancing and when re¬ 
treating. Sometimes large bodies of cavalry are sent around behind the 
enemy, to cut off his retreat if he is defeated, destroy his wagons and camps, 
and capture his stragglers. Sometimes they charge upon other cavalry 
troops; but cavalry fights are not frequent in war. If their own army is 
driven back, they keep in the rear to * cover the retreat,’ as it is called.” 

“ But, papa,” said Willie, who thought his father was about to stop in his 
account, “ what becomes of the killed and wounded ? ” 

During a battle the poor fellows who are killed are left lying where they 
fall. Sometimes the body of an officer will be carried off the field by his 
men and removed to a place of safety from capture, but the most of them lie 
where they fall until the battle is over. Then they are buried by friend or 
foe, whichever wins the field. The wounded either walk away or are carried 



oSj — those slightly wounded going off without help, and only after asking 
their captain’s permission. The badly wounded are removed by a corps of 
men called the * ambulance corps.’ These carry what are called * stretchers, 
— a piece of canvas about six feet long and three wide, fastened to two slen- 
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der poles. The wounded man is put on Uie stretcher, two men take it up 
by the poles, and carry the man to the nearest ambulance or * hospital muk.’ 
The ambulance is a wagon with four beds. Here the wounded are laid, and 
when the ambulance is full, it is driven to the nearest hospital, — generally 
houses in the rear of the battle-field. Here their wounds are dressed. But 
often there is no time to remove all the wounded; and they lie on the held 
for hours after a battle, until the army which has won the fight, having takes 
care of its own wounded, offers assistance. Sometimes whole hospitals of 
wounded fall into the hands of the enemy. Then all in the hospital become 
captives, except the surgeons or doctors, who are never considered as such. 
Hospitals are maiked by a plain red flag, and the surgeons and hospital 
stewards and ambulance corps wear a green strip of ribbon around their 
arms. Soldiers are bound in honor not to fire on hospital buildings, or tents 
with the red flag flying above them, or to harm the men with the greoi 
badges. 

The scene about a hospital is one of the most painful that you can imag¬ 
ine. As soon as'the wounded men arrive and are taken from the ambu¬ 
lances, the surgeons begin to operate on them. Some not badly hurt are 
sent to other hospitals, more remote from danger of capture ; others are put 
in beds in the tents which are put up to accommodate them; some are to 
have arms taken off; others are to lose their legs; while others, too badly 
injured to live, are laid outside on the ground to die. Often they are placed 
in rows by the side of those already dead or dying. The hospital steward 
searches their pockets to find some clew to their name or company, which 
he writes out on a piece of paper and pins on their breasts. It is all done 
in the most matter-of-fact way, and is all the more terrible because of die 
business-like air which reigns in a well-conducted hospital From the inte¬ 
rior of the house or tents you hear the occasional shriek of some poor fellow 
under the surgeon’s cruel knife, losing an arm or a leg, while all around you 
the dying men are to be heard praying most piteously, or trying to join with 
the chaplains in singifig the hymns they used to sing at home.” 

” Sometimes night puts a stop but not an end to the battle; the firing 
ceases, and the two armies lie down to rest on their arms, ready to begin the 
dreadful fight in the morning. Through the awful darkness you can hear 
thousands of groans and cries for help coming up from the wounded men; 
the neighing of wounded horses; the rumbling of the ambulances ; and you 
can see the torches of men hunting for the dead and dying. There is a 
truce then, — the enemy hunt for their wounded as we for ours, — and no 
one of those who were firing all day at each other thinks to do each other 
harm. 

“ But come ; you roust be weary to-night Another time I will tell you 
how sieges are carried on and how war is conducted on the water.” 

Major Traverse 
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H ere is his portrait, just as I saw him in the Paris Carnival. The 
artist has copied him, true as life, from a printed sheet, indicating 
the route of the Promenade des Bceufs Gras through Paris streets on Di- 
manchey Lundi\ and Afardi, headed with a grand picture of the procession, 
wherein he was the chief feature. This sheet I bought at the comer of Rue 
Sl Honors, on the Saturday previous^ of a clattering little French lad, who 
had under his arm a big bundle of them, which he was selling for a sou 
apiece to Parisians, for two sous to foreigners. And so now you have the 
bona fide minute history of the transaction, and may be quite certain that 
this boeuf\% the real boeufi and his likeness as feithful as the artist can make 
it He was a very fine animal, weighing 1,361 kilogrammes, — French meas¬ 
ure, — which a little ingenious calculation may turn into pounds avoirdupois. 
He came from the province of La Nfevre, and his name was Gulliver. 

You will observe, my little American friends, — for all little Americans I 
have met have been very nice children and very good fnends of mine, — that 
I do not translate any French for you. I take it for granted that you know 
enough of the language to make this unnecessary, and,* if not, the sooner you 
acquire it the better. So, whenever you find yourselves at fault, take your 
dictionary and poke out the words ; and be sure that the trouble will do you 
no harm. I would like to familiarize every boy and girl from infancy with 
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der poles. The wounded man is put on Uie stretcher, two men take it up 
by the poles, and carry the man to the nearest ambulance or * hospital mule.’ 
The ambulance is a wagon with four beds. Here the ivounded are laid, and 
when the ambulance is full, it is driven to the nearest hospital, — generally 
houses in the rear of the battle-field. Here their wounds are dressed. But 
often there is no time to remove all the wounded; and they lie on the field 
for hours after a battle, imtil the army which has won the fight, having taken 
care of its own wounded, offers assistance. Sometimes whole hospitals of 
wounded fall into the hands of the enemy. Then all in the hospital become 
captives, except the surgeons or doctors, who are never considered as such. 
Hospitals are maiked by a plain red flag, and the surgeons and hospital 
stewsu’ds and ambulance corps wear a green strip of ribbon around their 
arms. Soldiers are bound in honor not to fire on hospital buildings, or tents 
with the red flag flying above them, or to harm the men with the green 
badges. 

The scene about a hospital is one of the most painful that you can imag¬ 
ine. As soon as'the wounded men arrive and are taken from the ambu¬ 
lances, the surgeons begin to operate on them. Some not badly hurt are 
sent to other hospitals, more remote from danger of capture ; others are put 
in beds in the tents which are put up to accommodate them; some are to 
have arms taken off; others are to lose their legs; while others, too badly 
injured to live, are laid outside on the ground to die. Often they are placed 
in rows by the side of those already dead or dying. The hospital steward 
searches their pockets to find some clew to their name or company, which 
he writes out on a piece of paper and pins on their breasts. It is all done 
in the most matter-of-fact way, and is all the more terrible because of the 
business-like air which reigns in a well-conducted hospital. From the inte¬ 
rior of the house or tents you hear the occasional shriek of some poor fellow 
under the surgeon’s cruel knife, losing an arm or a leg, while all around you 
the dying men are to be heard praying most piteously, or trying to join with 
the chaplains in singihg the hymns they used to sing at home.” 

** Sometimes night puts a stop but not an end to the battle; the firing 
ceases, and the two armies lie down to rest on their arms, ready to begin the 
dreadful fight in the morning. Through the awful daricness 3rou can hear 
thousands of groans and cries for help coming up from the wounded men; 
the neighing of wounded horses; the rumbling of the ambulances; and you 
can see the torches of men hunting for the dead and dying. There is a 
truce then, — the enemy hunt for their wounded as we for ours, — and no 
one of those who were firing all day at each other thinks to do each other 
harm. 

“ But come; you must be weary to-night Another time I will tell you 
how sieges are carried on and how war is conducted on the water,” 

Major Traverse, 
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H ere is his portrait, just as I saw him in the Paris Carnival. The 
artist has copied him, true as life, from a printed sheet, indicating 
the route of the Promenade des Boeufs Gras through Paris streets on Di- 
manchey Lundt\ and Afardiy headed with a grand picture of the procession, 
wherein he was the chief feature. This sheet I bought at the comer of Rue 
St Honors, on the Saturday previous^ of a clattering little French lad, who 
had under his arm a big bundle of them, which he was selling for a sou 
apiece to Parisians, for two sous to foreigners. And so now you have the 
Inma fide minute history of the transaction, and may be (\mte certain that 
this dofu/is the real boeufy and his likeness as fdthfril as the artist can make 
it He was a very fine animal, weighing 1,361 kilogrammes, — French meas¬ 
ure, — which a little ingenious calculation may turn into pounds avoirdupois. 
He came from the province of La Ni^vre, and his name was Gulliver. 

You will observe, my little American friends, — for all little Americans I 
have met have been very nice children and very good friends of mine, — that 
I do not translate any French for you. I take it for granted that you know 
enough of the language to make this unnecessary, and, if not, the sooner you 
acquire it the better. So, whenever you find yourselves at fault, take your 
dictionary and poke out the words ; and be sure that the trouble will do you 
no harm. I would like to familiarize every boy and girl from infiincy with 
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that charming French language, so graceful, so flexible, yet so logical and 
precise, which always reminds me of the elephant’s trunk, ^paUe alike of 
tearing down a tree and picking up a pin. 

Well, now as to the bctufgras, which in Paris is always the crowning fea¬ 
ture of the Carnival. Of course you know what the Carnival is, — in all 
Catholic cities, but especially in Rome and Paris, a three days’ festival, — 
the farewell to fleshy as the word expresses, before the long fast of Lent 
It begins on Quinquagesima Sunday, the Sunday before Lent, and lasts un¬ 
til the morning of Ash-Wednesday, — three whole days, during which these 
lively French people seem to take the opportunity of going quite mad with 
gayety. In Paris, I believe, they are not quite so mad as they are at Rome, 
because the city is larger, and a certain amount of work must go on mean¬ 
while, as well as play; but this year, 1868, even in Paris, it seemed as if for 
those three days all the population had turned out to play. And the grand 
centre of entertainment was this said procession of le boeuf gras. 

It was planned and organized by a person rather remarkable in his 
way. He is a butcher named Duval, who at the age of twenty was merely 
a poor butcher’s boy, and now at fifty-seven is one of the richest of the baur- 
geoisieoi Paris, — having earned his money in a way that does especial credit 
to him, because in earning it he has likewise benefited hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of his fellow-creatures. 

He did it thus. Twenty years ago there was no place in Paris where one 
could get a dinner, except at the expensive restaurants and hotels, and the 
cheap, nasty, almost poisonous feeding-places called gargoies, Duval con¬ 
ceived the idea of opening decent eating-houses, which he called bouillons 
iconomiquesy — where for a moderate sum, which allowed a small profit over 
and above the price of the meal and the cooking, a poor French workman 
might go in and get his dinner, — plain, indeed, but wholesome and good, 
clean and well served. Being a butcher, M. Duval had, of course, advantages; 
and being a good man of business, — with a clever wife, who was ready to help 
her husband in everything, — he so arranged the plan of these bouillons as 
to lose nothing by them; in fact, on the principle of small profits and quick 
returns,” to make an actual gain. From one establishment he gradually 
increased to twelve, which he planted in difierent parts of the city, and man¬ 
aged so well that, not only did he provide good dinners for half Paris, — the 
hard-working half at least, — but he furnished employment to a perfect army 
of waitresses, cooks, book-keepers, — mostly women, — and accumulated, 
by the way, (as honest and benevolent people sometimes do, my children, in 
the world, as well as in feiry tales,) a very laige fortune. On it he lives,— 
this worthy M. Duval, — in a large house in the Rue de Rome, which is 
also his principal house of business, and fi-om which he directs all his other 
establishments, — the bouillons^ the butchers’ shops, the slaughter-houses— 
besides others for baking bread, washing clothes, &c., carried on on the 
same principle as the bouillons iconomiquesy and equally successful. He hais 
«lso a little “ hobby ” of his own, which amuses youthful Paris greatly, — an 
aquarium, where he keeps alive all sorts of fish and marine curiosities with 
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^at care and sIdlL During the Exposition of last year, two hundred and 
ifty thousand arsons visited this Aquarium Duval, which is in the Boule- 
rard Montmartre. 

1 have told you this little history of M. Duval, that it may make you 
he more interested, as I was, in his procession, which, they say, was the 
inest Promenade des Bceufs Gras which has been seen in Paris for many 
^ears. M. Duval arranged it all, and paid the expense of it alL No doubt 
le repaid himself pret|y well; for it is the custom for the baeuf gras to stop 
ind visit numerous personages of note, beginning with the Emperor and the 
oval family, and passing down to the ministers of state and foreign ambas- 
jadors, and from each is sent out a sort of largesse, varying from fifty 
o five hundred francs, — all of which might go very fairly into the pocket of 
Vf. Duval. Still, when one considers that his procession* numbered about 
ive hundred people, all in grand dresses, — some very grand, — a number of 
lorses, and six chars de triomphe^ besides the chars on which rode the four 
hceufs gras — But I am forestalling things. Silence I 

Silence was certainly not to be got in Paris anywhere during those three 
lays. Even on Sunday, when we were walking home from Notre Dame in 
>ur quiet English fashion, we fell in with several floating fragments of crowds 
:ollecting here and there in expectation of the bceuf gras. But he did not 
appear. He was taking his first promenade in another direction, — from the 
Palais de PIndustrie, whence he was to start every morning at half past 
nine, up the long straight line of the Champs Elys^es, to the Arc de Tri- 
^mphe, and down again, right through towards old Paris, — if there is any 
such place left, — to the Bouillon Duval in the Rue Montmartre. He was to 
stop en route to pay his respects at the more illustrious houses, — the British 
Embassy, the palace of Madame la Princesse Mathilde, &c., — and then he 
was to go back through the Rue de Rivoli to the place whence he came, — 
which was also to prove, finally, his place of execution, — the Palais de TIn¬ 
dustrie. 

I name all these places, because to American children who have been to 
Paris (and many have, for Young America travels all over the world) it will 
make all I tell seem more interesting; and those who have not been to Paris, 
— why, they can wait till they go. 

On Sunday we did not meet the procession, though more than once in the 
course of our walks we heard the distant murmur of its passing a few streets 
Dff. But on Monday we rose determined not to miss the fun on any account. 
So about nine o’clock on a bleak, gray February morning, with a fierce east 
wind blowing, almost nipping the heads off the poor little violets that were 
sold about the streets, we found ourselves clinging to the railings of the 
fardin des Tuileries, just at the comer where the Rue de Rivoli debouches 
into the Place de la Concorde. 

“ Debouches is certainly the right word here, for the street seemed to 
have opened its mouth, and to be pouring itself out in streams of people, 
which kept incessantly flowing down either side, and settling here and there 
into small eddies of crowds, who were not exactly stationary, but stili pre- 
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pared themselves to be so, and to take up in a moment their best positia 
for seeing the sight They were almost universally working'p^ple, — 1 
pose “ genteel ” Paris had hardly yet opened its eyes, — with a lar^ profwr 
don of children, attended by those neat, white-capped, good-temp>ered lookup 
ixmnes whom one sees in every quiet nook of Paris, strolling or sitting in 



sun, with their enfants playing about them. Here is a group which I had 
close beside me for an hour or more, and which 1 have desenbed to the 
artist, and made him draw it as well as he could, — the three pretty littk 
French children. I can even tell you their names, which I overheard; A>- 
b^ric, the boy,—and a most gentlemanly little Frenchman he was, and 
charmingly polite to the little girls, Fifine and Marie. They were younger. 
1 fancy, but both taller than himself; he stood between them, helping them 
to hold on to the railings, and chattering away to diem in his shrill, rapid 
French. How they laughed, all three together! and how rosy were the link 
girls* feces under their scarlet and violet capuchonSy which 1 think every Httk 
girl in Paris wears this winter 1 — and very warm and pretty head-dresses they 
are, and the artist has copied them exaedy. Sometimes, when these little peo¬ 
ple chattered too loudly, their bonne called them to order; but on the whok 
they behaved remarkably well, — as, so fer as my experience goes, French 
children always do. 1 don’t know if they are any better than their neighbors 
but they are certainly better-numnered,—yes, even the lowest class. Here 
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xie of tm) boys, regular street gamins,, bdd and reckless, with their meagre^ 
xerry faces, and their clothes ** windowed ” with many a hole that showed 
bie dirty brown skin underneath ; yet when the younger leaped up on the 
ailing in front of me, the elder pulled him down with a sharp rebuke (adminis- 
ered in ^patois that 1 should utterly &il in writing down, or you in translat* 
ng) to the effect that, if he mounted there, Madame would not be able to see 
he baeufgras at all; and when Madame thanked him, the little scamp took 
>ff his cap to her withaan air that would not have disgraced the Prince Im- 
>erial. I mention this, and 1 have tried to make the artist give you some 
lotion of the lad’s face, — the poor little Paris gamin^ who had yet the true 
eeling of chivalry, konneur aux dames, — because, my children, I do believe 
hat politeness is more, than a grace, a virtue, and that it cannot be learned 
:oo young or practised too universally. 

The exceeding politeness and unfailing good-humor of this French crowd 
struck me very much. It gathered and gathered till the raised walk was 
thick with people, and they hung upon the railing which divides the Tuileries 
gardens from the Rue de Rivoli, like swarming bees upon the branch of a 
tree. But there was no pushing, no scrambling, no rudeness of any kind. 
Many were their jokes and great was their patience. Mine, alas ! vras gradually 
ebbing away in the teeth of this fierce east wind, which went whistling through 
the bare trees behind us, and chilled us to the very marrow of our bones, 
when there was a sudden stir in the crowd, and 1 saw my friend Albdric 
beginning to climb the railings like a young monkey, screaming out with 
eager gesticulations, “ II vient, il vient I ” 

Yes, he was certainly coming, le bceuf gras, the joy of all Paris for the 
time. His approach was heralded, of course, by military music and a grand 
array of soldiers; nothing is ever done in Paris without soldiers. They 
came marching across the Place de la Concorde, and after them appeared 
the procession, which to describe minutely would require a great deal more 
space than the editor is likely to afford me. The first portion of it passed ^ 
very quickly, and my attention was distracted from it by the antics of Al- 
h 6 nc, Fifine, and Marie, who showed their ecstasy in a manner so vehement 
and French, that I momently expected Alb^ric would impale himself on the 
gOded tops of the railings, and the little girls squeeze their heads through 
so far that they would never come out again alive. But their bonne 
seemed to take all calmly, and after a few shrill warnmgs of “ Soypz sage I ” 

“ Prenez garde, mes petits ! ” and so on, she left them to fate, and devoted 
herself also, heart and soul, to the show. 

And a very fine show, I must say, it was, got up with admirable French in¬ 
genuity, — nay, taste,—and the dresses of the men and women, and the capari¬ 
sons of the numerous horses, showed very gay and handsome, even in the glare 
of the dangerous daylight There were four cAdfrr, — representing Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, — besides a char d^Olympe, and a char d'agricul¬ 
ture, Europe, which of course was France, represented both Franee of 1804 
and France of 1868; and a great contrast they made, — these diflfering cos¬ 
tumes. 1804 walked on foot, 1868 rode in the triumphal chariot But they 
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passed so rapidly that I only remember a blaze of color, a glitter of gildingr^ 
and then appeared the second char^ Africa. A gigantic sphinx sat on the 
top, her hands, or rather her paws, extended with the usual calm, good- 
natured smile that sphinxes wear; below, a group of Egyptians and Ethio¬ 
pians, men and women, all in correct antique costumes. And then came the 
first of the four bceufs. 

His name, the bills informed us, was Mignon, and a very great “ darling ” 
he was, no doubt His skin, smooth and sleek as satin, was light-colored, 
almost white; his horns were gilded; and on his head, back, and sides, 
wherever they could be stuck, hung wreaths of artificial — very artificial — 
flowers. He stood motionless, his poor legs, hind and fore, being safely tied 
together under the greenery which surrounded hini; his head was bent 
meekly down, always bent, which surprised me till 1 saw that it too was tied, 
so that he could only turn his large eyes from side to side at the crowd. I 
wonder what he thought of it I Poor Mignon ! 

The next bceu/wd^ Paul Forestier, so called after the hero of a play which 
has lately been very popular in Paris. His was the Asiatic char,, and above 
him, instead of the sphinx, was a gigantic elephant I hardly know whether 
the live or the dead animal looked most natural or was most quiet In spite 
of the Indian princesses that surrounded him, and the dignity with which 
he travelled, I felt a thrill of pity for Paul Forestier. 

After him came — what will certainly gladden little American hearts when I 
say it — the most brilliant char of the whole. It was emblematic of the New 
World. Two great palm-trees, — manufactured how I know not, but they were 
uncommonly good imitations of nature — rose in its centre, and between them 
hung a lady in a sort of hammock. O, how it did swing! I pitied her, 
for she must have felt as if permanently voyaging on the awful ocean between 
here and New York. Yet she looked comfortable enough, and exchanged 
various jokes with another young lady, whose head she just touched as she 
swung. This young lady was supposed to represent South America. And, 
whether or not M. Duval meant the compliment, she was the very hand¬ 
somest person in the whole procession. Around the char came an eques¬ 
trian troop of what the bill called cavalUrs peaux rougesy accurately cos¬ 
tumed in blankets, feathers, moccasins, and tomahawks, yet withal the 
funniest specimens of redskins ever beheld in or out of America. Most of 
them rod^ cigar in mouth, and all had mustaches and queer little withered 
Parisian fiices. After them, preceded by a band of forty musicians in all 
sorts of extraordinary costumes, came the third bceuf, called U lutteur 
masqtUy after a person who has been rather noted in the Parisian masked 
balls this winter. He was a fine animal, but not to compare with the fourth 
and the last, who followed next, the principal baeuf grasy Gulliver. 

He really was a magnificent beast His color was a pale yellow, and he 
had a grand head, and eyes of the sort which taught Homer the simile of 
“ox-eyed Juno.” To think of him turned into beef was quite melancholy. 

I had full opportunity for admiring him, for just as he came up, driven be¬ 
tween the char agriculture and the char d'^OlympCy the procession stopped 
for ten minutes at least 
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What a change 1 Suddenly the allegorical occupants of the two chariots 
condescended to be mere mortals. Spring ”—from the cAar if c^riculture^ 
which contained the four seasons and the twelve months of the year—devoted 
herself to soothing her starved-looking baby. • “ Winter ” began smoking a 
dgar. SepUmbrCy and Octobre left their places vacant, having scram¬ 

bled down through imitation vines and fig-trees, and disappeared among the 
crowd, which joked and fraternized with them to a great extent Even the 
char Olympey full of gods and goddesses whom Homer himself could hardly 
have identified, became gradually emptied of its occupants. The gods 
smoked, the goddesses chatted in lively French, which 1 suppose was the 
language of Olympus. Many of them looked tired, worn, cold, and ugly, 
but none of them looked cross. Ar^d as I watched them, shivering under 
their not too warm garments, and thought of the one day past and two days 
more to come that they would have thus to traverse Paris streets this biting 
weather, 1 earnestly hoped that M. Duval would give them, at the end, a 
good dinner, at one of his best bouillons. 

When the signal came they all remounted. Jupiter, I noticed, had a sad 
scramble under the wheels of the chavy and nearly lost his thimder-bolt; and 
I believe the other char moved off with ten Months inside it, instead of 
twelve. The band burst forth in renewed clangor, the horses were urged 
forward, —one refractory pony trying to stand on his hind legs and dance as 
he probably had learned at the Hippodrome, but which was slightly un¬ 
pleasant to the peau rouge who rode him, and who certainly did not ride like 
Uncas the Mohican. The procession moved on, and the crowd closed up 
behind it, following it eagerly; nay, when I turned roimd, my three litile 
fiiends, Alb^ric, Fifine, and M^e, had slipped down from their railings and 
vanished after it, too, never again to be found by me in this mortal world. 
But I stood a good while watching the procession winding along the Rue de 
Rivoli. I could trace it ever so far down that straight two-mile street, one 
of the finest streets in the world, the two tall palm-trees nodding as they 
moved, and the poor little woman in her hammock swinging between them 
in a ^hion which I trust is not the universal fiishion in America ; the sun, 
which had come out at last, shining on the big sides of the sham elephant, — 
which rocked a little, but not too much, — and then glittering on the gilded 
horns and yellow, broad, garlanded back of the hero of the procession, — 
the fortunate, unfortunate Gulliver. 

Poor Gulliver ! He and his less distinguished companions have ended 
their three days’ triumphant career and been made into bouillon long ago; 
i)ut yet 1 recall almost tenderly his great beauty, his satin skin, his majestic 
size, and the patient, uncomplaining, almost human, look of his big eyes, as 
the artist has here done his likeness, and as he appeared as le boeuf gras of 
1868. 

Author Of “ John Halifaxy Gentleman^* 
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Johnny Tearful. 



JOHNNY TEARFUL. 

I ’LL tell you of the queerest lad: 

They csdled him Johnny Tearful; 

A very sorry way he had 
Of never being cheerful. 

He cried the moment he got up; 

He made a din at dinner; 

With tears enough to fill a cup 
He never grew much thinner. 

He cried in spite of all you said 
To keep the tears from streaming; 

He cried when he was put to bed; 

He cried while he was dreaming. 

His doleful eyes of pygmy size 
Were dim with overflowing; 

A walking shower-bath he was,— 

The shower forever going. 

They told him that the moon was round: 

Enough,—that set him bawling; 

He scared the kittens off the g^und 
By constant caterwauling. 
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But though his tears fell thick and fast, 

They never did his woes end: 

Folks wondered how the drops could last; 

They trickled down his nose end. 

His kites were never made to suit; 

Of course, that made him bellow. 

He cried for green, forbidden fruit, — 

This aggravating fellow. 

Why, if you only called his name. 

In tears you made him jump up: 

It really was a perfect shame, 

The numbers he could pump up. 

What cared he for the spring-time days ? 

For flowers, or this or that bird.^ 

Why, when he went his moody ways 
Each robin, jay, and cat-bird 
Flew up and shook its downy head, 

While gayly hummed the May-bee; 

And this is what the birdies said: 

“ Cheer up, cheer up, cry-baby I ” 

And now poor Johnny’s fate I sing; 

He rose one morning early. 

And in his eyes — the usual thing — 

There stood the tear-drops pearly. 

He kicked, and splashed the water round 
They brought to wash his face in, 

Then quietly dissolved 1 they found 
One huge tear in the basin! 

George Cooper. 


HOW A SHIP IS MODELLED AND LAUNCHED. 

{In a Second Letter to Mr. Clarence^ 

I BEGAN to tell you how I went to find the ship architect. I soon saw 
his sign on the upper story of a great, long old wooden building, near 
the ferry. At the top of two flights of stairs outside I came to a door with 
his name and slate on it; it was partly open, and 1 looked in. 

It was a great room in the top of the building, at least a hundred and fifty 
feet long and thirty broad. On the sleepers overhead, beneath the roof, 
VOL. v. — NO. XII. 58 
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were piled all sorts of odds and ends of lumber. One side of the floor was 
occupied by piles of boards, carpenters’ horses, benches, and tools ; but the 
larger part was an open space, in the middle of which a man was at work on 
his knees, marking out lines by thin strips of board or battens bent into 
curves, and held in place by awls stuck into the floor. He wore, tied 
on his knees, strong caps of leather, to protect them as he knelt at his 
work. I noticed that the toes of his shoes were worn through. He 
looked up pleasantly, under his broad-brimmed straw hat, and said, “ Come 
in.” 

I told him frankly what had brought me there. 

“ That’s right; glad to see you,” said he. " I ’ll be through here in a 
few minutes, then I ’ll show you.” 

I watched him at his work ; and, looking around, saw that almost the 
entire floor was covered with long, sweeping, curved lines, in different 
groups, and straight fines running across them in places. 

“ Do you see what I am making here ? ” said he. 

I said I supposed it must be the designs of a ship’s timbers. 

“ You are right,” said he. " These lines I am drawing now are for one of 
the ship’s ribs. That is built up of several timbers ; and I mark here a pat¬ 
tern of each. I cut out a mould-board after the pattern, and send that to 
the carpenter to cut his timber by.” 

“ But how do you get your plan in the first place ? That is what puzzles 
me ! ” I said. 

He said he would show me that by and by, and kept on marking and 
talking. It was fun to see him bend a batten to just the curve he wanted, 
stick awls to hold it, and then mark his lines by it. He said it required five 
hundred moulds to make the timbers of a ship of the size he was designing 
(about thirteen hundred tons’ burden); and it would take more than twice the 
number, “ but,” said he, “ 1 make moulds for the timbers of only one side ; 
and then there are several frames near the middle of the ship made just 
alike, from the same set of moulds.” 

I said “ I had no idea till to-day how much timber it took to build a 
ship ! ” 

“It takes more,” said he, “ than can be got into another ship of the same 
size.” 

“ What is the weight of such a ship as this when finished ? ” I asked. 

“ A thirteen-hundred-to^|(8hip will weigh about nine hundred tons ; that 
is, a wooden ship. An iron ship of the same capacity — ” 

“ Will weigh considerably more, I suppose,” I said, as he stopped to make 
some figures. 

“ Considerably less,” said he. “ An iron ship of thirteen hundred tons 
will weigh less than seven hundred tons.” 

“ Do they build ships all of iron ” I asked. 

“ Yes ; and they are the cheapest and best ships that can be made. The 
first cost is a third more than that of wooden ships; but they are more 
buoyant, they carry a larger freight, they are stronger, and they last three 
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times as long. The dry rot don’t trouble them, and the water-worms let 
them alone. In place of these large timbers they have slender iron ribs; 
and in place of the heavy planking without.and within they have just a thin 
skin of iron plates riveted together, less than an inch thick, except in very 
large ships. A great many ships are built of iron nowadays, especially in 
Bngland, where iron is comparatively cheap and timber dear. The largest 
ship ever built is made of iron; that is the Great Eastern, — six hundred 
and eighty feet long by eighty-two and a half broad, and fifty-eight deep ; a 
magnificent structure, though practically she don’t seem to be good for much 
except laying Atlantic cables.” 

“ What keeps an iron ship from sinking ? ” I asked. “ The question came 
up at school the other day, and though we all seemed to know, yet not one 
of us, not even the teacher, could give a satisfactory answer. Iron will 
sink ; then why don’t an iron boat sink ? ” 

“It seems to me you ought to answer that question,” said he. “Why 
does wood float while iron does not ? ” 

“Because,” I said, “wood weighs less than the same bulk of water, 
while iron weighs more; and the heaviest substance goes to the bot¬ 
tom.” 

“In other words,” said he, “ wood, in order to sink, must displace more 
than its own weight of water. Now a boat is constructed in such a way as 
to displace a great deal more than her own weight of water by being made 
hollow. All the air she contains below her water-line is in the balance 
against an equal bulk of water outside. An iron ship, in fact, displaces just 
as much water as if she was built of solid metal. Let the water into her, and 
it drives the air out; then she displaces only the actual bulk of the iron, and 
down she goes.” 

* “ This question of displacement,” he went on to say, “ is a very important 

one in building a ship. We must know just how much water she will dis¬ 
place, in order to know what weight she will bear up. Now, thirty-five 
cubic feet of salt water weigh a ton. Salt water is heavier, you know, than 
fresh water; it takes thirty-six cubic feet of fresh water to weigh the same. 
A ton in our calculations is twenty-two hundred and forty pounds. Then 
for every ton’s weight she buoys up she must displace thirty-five cubic feet 
of water. Her solid contents below her water-line will of course just equal 
the amount of water she displaces, — or, as we say in one word, the displace- 
mentl'* 

I asked if it was by such calculations that a ship’s tonnage was ascer¬ 
tained. 

“ When we speak of a ship of so many tons’ burden, we mean the 
government rate. The government measures and rates every American 
ship. By the new rule the interior of a ship is measured,—just as you 
would get the solid contents of an odd-shaped box, — and every hun¬ 
dred cubic feet below her upper deck count for a ton. Some vessels will 
actually carry a good deal more than they are rated by this rule. Some 
kinds of freight—such as iron, and other solid matters—go by weight. 
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were piled all sorts of odds and ends of lumber. One side of the floor was 
occupied by piles of boards, carpenters’ horses, benches, and tools ; but the 
larger part was an open space, in the middle of which a man was at work on 
his knees, marking out lines by thin strips of board or battens bent into 
curves, and held in place by awls stuck into the floor. He wore, tied 
on his knees, strong caps of leather, to protect them as he knelt at his 
work. I noticed that the toes of his shoes were worn through. He 
looked up pleasantly, under his broad-brimmed straw hat, and said, “ Come 
in.” 

I told him frankly what had brought me there. 

“ That’s right; glad to see you,” said he. “ I ’ll be through here in a 
few minutes, then I ’ll show you.” 

I watched him at his work; and, looking around, saw that almost the 
entire floor was covered with long, sweeping, curved lines, in different 
groups, and straight lines running across them in places. 

“ Do you see what I am making here ? ” said he. 

I said I supposed it must be the designs of a ship’s timbers. 

“ You are right,” said he. “ These lines I am drawing now are for one of 
the ship’s ribs. That is built up of several timbers ; and I mark here a pat¬ 
tern of each. I cut out a mould-board after the pattern, and send that to 
the carpenter to cut his timber by.” 

“ But how do you get )rour plan in the first place ? That is what puzzles 
me ! ” I said. 

He said he would show me that by and by, and kept on marking and 
talking. It was fun to see him bend a batten to just the curve he wanted, 
stick awls to hold it, and then mark his lines by it. He said it required five 
hundred moulds to make the timbers of a ship of the size he was designing 
(about thirteen hundred tons’ burden); and it would take more than twice the 
number, “ but,” said he, “ I make moulds for the timbers of only one side ; 
and then there are several frames near the middle of the ship made just 
alike, from the same set of moulds.” 

I said “ I had no idea till to-day how much timber it took to build a 
ship ! ” 

“ It takes more,” said he, “than can be got into another ship of the same 
size.” 

“ What is the weight of such a ship as this when finished ? ” I asked. 

“ A thirteen-hundred-to^iphip will weigh about nine hundred tons ; that 
is, a wooden ship. An iron ship of the same capacity — ” 

“ Will weigh considerably more, I suppose,” I said, as he stopped to make 
some figures. 

“ Considerably less,” said he. “ An iron ship of thirteen hundred tons 
will weigh less than seven hundred tons.” 

“ Do they build ships all of iron ? ” I asked. 

“Yes ; and they are the cheapest and best ships that can be made. The 
first cost is a third more than that of wooden ships ; but they are more 
buoyant, they carry a larger freight, they are stronger, and they last three 
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times as long. The dry rot don^t trouble them, and the water-worms let 
them alone. In place of these large timbers they have slender iron ribs; 
and in place of the heavy planking without.and within they have just a thin 
skin of iron plates riveted together, less than an inch thick, except in very 
large ships. A great many ships are built of iron nowadays, especially in 
fingland, where iron is comparatively cheap and timber dear. The largest 
ship ever built is made of iron; that is the Great Eastern, — six hundred 
and eighty feet long by eighty-two and a half broad, and fifty-eight deep ; a 
magnificent structure, though practically she don’t seem to be good for much 
except laying Atlantic cables.” 

“ What keeps an iron ship from sinking ? ” I asked. “ The question came 
up at school the other day, and though we all seemed to know, yet not one 
of us, not even the teacher, could give a satisfactory answer. Iron will 
sink ; then why don’t an iron boat sink ? ” 

“It seems to me you ought to answer that question,” said he. “ Why 
does wood float while iron does not ? ” 

“Because,” I said, “wood weighs less than the same bulk of water, 
while iron weighs more ; and the heaviest substance goes to the bot¬ 
tom.” 

“In other words,” said he, “ wood, in order to sink, must displace more 
than its own weight of water. Now a boat is constructed in such a way as 
to displace a great deal more than her own weight of water by being made 
hollow. All the air she contains below her water-line is in the balance 
against an equal bulk of water outside. An iron ship, in fact, displaces just 
as much water as if she was built of solid metal. Let the water into her, and 
it drives the air out; then she displaces only the actual bulk of the iron, and 
tiown she goes.” 

' “ This question of displacement,” he went on to say, “ is a very important 
one in building a ship. We must know just how much water she will dis¬ 
place, in order to know what weight she will bear up. Now, thirty-five 
cubic feet of salt water weigh a ton. Salt water is heavier, you know, than 
fresh water; it takes thirty-six cubic feet of fresh water to weigh the same. 
A ton in our calculations is twenty-two hundred and forty pounds. Then 
for every ton’s weight she buoys up she must displace thirty-five cubic feet 
of water. Her solid contents below her water-line will of course just equal 
the amount of water she displaces, — or, as we say in one word, the displace- 

I asked if it was by such calculations that a ship’s tonnage was ascer¬ 
tained. 

“ When we speak of a ship of so many tons’ burden, we mean the 
government rate. The government measures and rates every American 
ship. By the new rule the interior of a ship is measured,—just as you 
would get the solid contents of an odd-shaped box, — and every hun¬ 
dred cubic feet below her upper deck count for a ton. Some vessels will 
actually carry a good deal more than they are rated by this rule. Some 
kinds of freight—such as iron, and other solid matters—go by weight 
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Others — such as boxes of shoes — go by measurement, a certain bulk beirg 
considered equal to a ton.” 

“ Do builders often make two ships from the same set of moulds ? ” 

“ Sometimes; but usually they prefer to have a new noodel for a mat 
ship; perhaps they want to make her a little larger, or a little smaller, or 
sharper, or broader, or think they can improve upon the old model son* 
way. Now step here, and I ’ll show you what a model is. This is the first 
stage of it” 

As I saw nothing but a bundle of plain boards in a press, 1 thought at first 
that he meant something else. There were, perhaps, a dozen boards, twt' 
thirds of an inch thick and about six feet long. 

“After these are pressed firmly into shape,” said he, “they are held 
together by screws, making what we call a block. Then we commence 
working it down to something like this shape.” 

He took me into a little workroom at the end of tlie loft, where a perfect 
little model — or, strictly speaking, half-model—of a ship lay on a work¬ 
bench. Imagine a ship sawed in two vertically in the centre from stem to 



stem, and the right half of her will give you an idea of the form of this 
model.* Only it was solid. Examining it, I found that it was carved out 
of just such a bundle of boards as I had seen ; and the seams between then 
made so many parallel stripes, or water-lines, along the sides ; only a top 
board had been added, thicker than the others, and carved so as to make the 
curved line, or sheer, higher at the bow and stem than amidships. 

I asked why he did not carve his model from one solid block, instead of 
packing a pile of boards together. 

“ I ’ll show you soon,” said he. “ This model is n’t quite finished yet. I 
work it down till I think I have got it abouf right, or till the owmer of tfc? 
ship to be built from it is satisfied. When he comes in to see it to-morrov. 
he may say, ‘ Make her a little sharper,’ — for the fancy is for sharp ship« 
just now. There is this gr«t advantage in making a model, — anybody an 
tell, by looking at it, just what the shape of the ship is to be. English shif^ 
wrights do not make models, but draw all their lines on paper first . 

“The way we get our lines is this : When the model is completed I hv i: 
on a smooth surface, flat side down, and mark around it, — that is, draw its 
profile. Then the water-lines are marked in. This forms what we call the 
sheer plan, 

* The model, and the half-breadth and body plans which follow, have been reversed in prindog. v 
that the right side appears as the left side, etc These cuts are from photographs of a model and <lra*- I 
ings kindly furnished by Lawrence’s friend, Mr. William H. Varney, of the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
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“ Then I remove the screws, take the model to pieces, and lay one board 
after another, beginning with the narrowest at the bottom, on another plain 


surface, — the straight side of each being adjusted to a common 
centre line, representing the centre of the ship. A line 
marked about the curved side of each board, shows her exact 
proportions through that part which it represents. In this 
way we get what is called the half-breadth plan, 

“ By a scale of measurements we obtain from these two plans 
the exact dimensions of every part of the ship, and make a 
third plan, called the body plan. This represents her entire 
breadth and height, as viewed from one end, with curved lines 
on the right side of a centre line, showing the frame timbers 
of the forward half of the ship, and others on the left showing 
those of the after part 

Now I ’ll explain to you how we get out the designs of 
the frame timbers. The model is on a scale of one inch to 
three feet; that is, every inch of the model stands for thirty- 
six inches in the ship to be built Having got our body plan, 
therefore, we have only to draw it on the floor of the loft on a 
scale thirty-six times as large. Then every one of these curved 
lines represents a rib, for which we go to work and make as 
many moulds as are required.” 

“ All that looks ^ery simple now,” I said. “ But a man 
might learn it all by heart; still, it would bother him to build 
a ship! ” 

“ I guess it would,” said he. “ For instance, a man comes 
to me and says, ‘ I want a steamboat for the cotton trade on 
a Southern river. She must carry three thousand bales where 
the water is only twelve feet deep.’ I have to plan accord¬ 
ingly. Then one man wants a vessel for speed, while with 
another a heavy freight is the chief consideration. For speed, 
we make the model sharper, — on the principle that a knife 
will cut the water easier than a walking-stick will. But the 
sharper a ship, the less room she has for cargo. We make 
more room by building her broader; but then she meets with 
more resistance passing through the water. Owners choose 
certain qualities for a ship, according to the trade she is in, — 
whether it is important she should go quickly with a light load, 
or leisurely with a heavy load. But it is n’t all in her shape ; 
she must be rigged right and loaded right to sail well.” 

I asked him if great improvements had not been made in 
modelling and rigging ships within a few years. 

“ We think so,” he replied, with a smile. “ A modem-built 



ship, designed for speed, — what we call a clipper ship, — will sail three times 


as fast as a ship built forty years ago; and it takes fewer men to manage her 


sails.” 
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“ What are the best proportions for vessels ? ’M asked. 

“ As a general rule the length of a ship is five times her breadth; her 



depth, one half or two thirds her breadth. Steamers are longer ; a length 
equal to eight times the breadth is common. Length adds speed, but it 
weakens a vessel.” 

“ When you get your floor covered with marks what do you do, — rub 
them out ? ” 

“ No, plane them off with what is called a lazy man’s plane.” And he 
showed me one; it had a handle like a* mop, so that a man could use it 
standing. 

In another room was his office; and there I saw several beautifully fin¬ 
ished models of ships and steamers fastened to the wall, the pieces com¬ 
posing each having been finally glued together and polished up. I noticed 
that neither of them had the keel attached. 

“ No,” he said ; ** the keel is n’t necessary in a model, though it is indis¬ 
pensable in a ship. It not only gives strength, but a sailing vessel can’t 
beat without it.” 

I told him I never could understand how a ship sailed against the wind. 

“ She can’t sail directly against it,” he said. “ But she goes this way,” — 
he drew a perp)endicular arrow. “ That represents the way the wind blows. 
Now suppose the ship’s course lies in an opposite direction. But the near- 
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est she can come to that is a line crossing the course of the wind some¬ 
thing like this smaller arrow. Her sails are set diagonally, — this fashion, 
— so that the wind fills them, and presses them for¬ 
ward in the direction of this dotted line. But a ship 
meets with great resistance going sidewise through 
the water; the keel is like a blade on the bottom; 
it adds greatly to that resistance, and serves to keep 
her in a straight course. So instead of sailing in the 
direction of the dott|d line, she sails in the direc¬ 
tion her keel points. But head her too much that 
way, and she drifts off with the wind. Some ves¬ 
sels will sail much closer to the ^vind than others. After she has sailed as 
long as the master thinks best in that direction her head is turned suddenly 
toward the wind; her momentum through the water keeps her in motion 
till she comes clear around, and gets the wind on her other side, and sails 
off on what is called another tack. In this way she describes 
a zigzag course, against the course of the wind, sailing sev¬ 
eral miles for every one she makes in the direction she wishes 
to go. That is what we call beating. Some badly built or im¬ 
perfectly rigged ships won’t stay, — that is, they won’t go around 
with their heads to the wind, but lose their momentum, and 
blow off; such ships, in tacking, have to wear^ — turning the 
opposite way, with their stems to the wind; a great disadvan¬ 
tage, as they necessarily go back a little on their course before 
they can get around on the other tack.” 

He took up a piece of wood from his desk, and handing it to me, asked 
what I thought of it I found it light as cork, and fuU of holes as a piece 
of honeycomb. It was a bit of ship’s timber that had been destroyed by 
water-worms. The outside surface was smooth, appearing to be perforated 
here and there with pin-points. The worms were no larger than that, he 
said, when they went in ; but, feeding on the wood, they grew rapidly, until 
they made a hole as large as a pipe-stem. They are borers; and, what is 
curious, the cutting end of a modern ship-auger is copied after their boring 
apparatus, and it is found to work better, in making a straight, deep hole, 
than any other. 

“ This ship,” he said, “ was loaded so that the water came above her 
sheathing ; and so the worms got at her. A ship’s bottom must be sheathed 
in some sort of metallic covering, or she is soon destroyed by insects, shell¬ 
fish, and marine vegetables, adhering to her. Copper makes the best sheath¬ 
ing, as it corrodes and poisons whatever touches it But it is expensive, 
and it wastes rapidly ; so a composition of copper and zinc is commonly 
substituted for it” 

“ When is the sheathing put on ? ” 

** Sometimes just before she is launched,” said he; “ but it is liable to 
get injured when she goes off; and, besides, any leaks in her can’t be so 
well detected and stopped afterwards. So she is usually launched first Jind 
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then‘taken to a dry dock and sheathed. She is shut into the dock, the water 
is pumped out by steam-engines, and let in again after the sheathing is put 
on.” 

He told me ever so much about the spars and rigging, which I don’t think 
I could write out if I should try. A ship is a vessel 
with three masts and square sails. A brig has two masts 
and square sails. A schooner has two masts with fore- 
and-aft sails. An hermaphrodite brig has the foremast 
square-rigged and the mainmast foje-and-aft rigged ; she 
is half brig and half schooner. A sloop has only one 
mast. Then there is the topsail schooner, with a square 
topsail; and the barkantine, with three masts, the fore¬ 
mast rigged like a ship’s, and the other two schooner- 
rigged. 

The mast of a small vessel is generally a single well-rounded, tapering 
stick of pine. But each of the three masts of one of the largest ships con¬ 
sists of a number of sticks. The lower part of each has a central stick, and 
others fitted about it, — all well rounded and hooped, to give greater size 
and strength. At the head of the lower mast is a platform called the 
“top.” Standing on this is another mast, called the “topmast,” — se¬ 
cured by a “ cap.” Atop of the topmast is the “ top-gallant ” mast; and 
over that the “ royal.” Some ships have besides what is called a “ skysail 
mast,” top of all. Each of these masts has a square sail of the same name 
hung upon it by a yard. The masts are held in their places by immensely 
large ropes, called “ stays,” and by smaller ropes called “ shrouds,” which 
also serve as ladders; the rounds, or steps, are cross-ropes called ** rat¬ 
lines.” The “ halyards ” are ropes for hoisting the yards and sails; the 
“ braces ” are for swinging them around; the “ sheets ” are ropes for haul¬ 
ing and fastening the lower comers of the sails. These, and other ropes 
used in managing the sails, are called the “ running rigging.” The stays, 
shrouds, etc., are the “ standing rigging.” 

So much I remember. He has promised to get me a drawing of a full- 
rigged ship, and to mark in the names of the sails for me; if he does you 
shall see it. 

All at once, while we were talking, he looked at his watch. “ There’s to 
be a launch to-day at high tide,” he said. “ It’s almost high tide now.” 

You’d better believe that excited me, for a launch was just what I wanted 
to see. I had passed right by the yard where it was to take place without 
knowing it. As I might have time to see it yet, if I hurried, I bade him good 
by, and went plunging down his outside stairs like a mad boy. Right under 
his loft was a rigging-loft, where «ien were at work making the stays and 
shrouds of ships, which I should have looked into, if I had had time; but 
the launch was the thing just then. 

I arrived on the ground just in season. A crowd had gathered in the 
yard since I passed by ; and another crowd was standing or sitting on the 
wharves or timbers of a neighboring yard, waiting to see the show. In ten 
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a* Foresail. 

6. Fore Topsail* 

c. Fore Top-gallantaaU. 

d. Fore Royal. 

Fore Skysail. 

^ Fore StuddingsaO. 

Fore Topmast Studdingsail. 
k. Fore Top-gallant StuddingsaO. 


i. Mainsail. 

Main Topsail. 

/. Main Top-gallant«ii2. 

m. Main Royal. 

n. Main Skysail. 

o. Main Topmast Studdingsail. 
Main Top-gallant Studdingsail 

r. Mizzen Topsail. 


X. Mizzen Top-gallantsaiL 
/. Mizzen Royal 
u. Mizzen Skysail. 

V. Jib. 

tv. Fore Topmast Staysail 
X. Fore Staysail 
y. Fore and Main Spencers. 
9. Driver or Spanker. 


minutes she would go off; and in the mean while 1 looked sharply about to 
see how the thing was to be done. 

I told you of the ways laid on blocks, and extending down into the water 
from under the stem of the first ship I visited, — a sort of huge wooden rail¬ 
road, you know. Well, a track like this had been built of timbers running 
from the water all along under the ship’s bottom, on each side of her keel 
It had a slope of nearly an inch to the foot, just enough to make her slide 
off handsomely. ^ 

She did not rest directly on these ways, understand. Built up all about her 
was a curious sort of frame, called a cradle, the bottom timbers of which are 
called bilgeways. These were the runners on which she was to take a ride 
down the track. She was blocked up by timbers and planks between her 
bottom and the bilgeways; and these rested on the ways, which had been 
well ‘‘greased with taller,” as a workman informed me, and afterwards, when 
the tallow was cold, “ slushed with ile and soft-soap.” The under-sides of 
the bilgeways had also been greased. To prevent her from running off the 
track, strong hard-wood “ ribbons ” were festened to the top of the ways 
on the outer edge, and well supported by slanting props set in the firm 
ground. 

Her entire weight did not rest on the cradle as yet; otherwise there would 
have been nothing to prevent her from sliding down the slippery track. The 
VOL. v. — NO. XII. 59 
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piles of blocks on which she had been built were still under her keel, and 
a few shores at her sides. While I was looking on, the shores were taken 
away, and the word came to launch, when a number of men on each side, 
who stood ready with axes, commenced splitting out the top block of each 
pile. 

I got a good position at a safe distance on a pile of lumber near the saw¬ 
mill. The crowd was perfectly silent, waiting to see the huge thing start; 
and there was scarcely any noise but the sound of the axes, and the puffing 
of the steam-tugs lying off the 3 rard waiting to catch her as soon as she was 
launched. 

“ I hope the tugs will do better than they did with the last ship I saw go 
off,” said a man who stood on the boards beside me. “ She was a very large 
ship ; the cables parted they undertook to hold her with ; she got away, and 
ran clean across the stream, butted agin the navy-yard wall, poked her nose 
into it fifteen feet, and there stuck.” 

As he had broken the silence, I asked, “ Do they always launch stern- 
foremost ? ” 

“ Oftener than any other way,” he said. “ Sometimes they launch bow 
foremost Very large vessels in narrow streams have to be launched side¬ 
ways. The Great Eastern was launched sideways in the Thames.” 

The men had begun splitting out the blocks nearest the water. I sup¬ 
posed they would have to split out the top block on the last pile under the 
bow before she would start. But half a dozen piles still remained un¬ 
touched, when suddenly the crowds on each side shouted, “ She is going I ” 
The men with the axes sprang away, while the last blocks whirled over 
beneath her keel, as her weight came down on the bilgeways, and they 
began to slide. It was a grand sight, — that immense structure, a ship ol 
the largest size, starting slowly at first,- then moving off faster and faster, 
striking the water, and throwing up a great wave as she plunged in ! You 
never heard heartier cheers ! I cheered and swung my hat till everybody 
else was done, I was so excited. The tugs held her ; and then we cheered 
again. Everybody iy|es to see a great enterprise carried out with such per¬ 
fect success ; and bunding and launching such a vessel is one of the greatest 
and grandest. 

There were a few gentlemen and ladies aboard of her, when she went 
off; and how I envied them ! Yet people said the sight was grander from 
the shore. 

Well, it was all over; and what astonished me as much as an 3 rffiing was 
the hole she made in that yard after she had gone off. Imagine a meeting¬ 
house in a village square suddenly disappearing, leaving it vacant, and a 
crowd of people around the spot where it stood, and you ^11 have some idea 
of it. 

This ship had been sheathed before she was launched. As the tugs began 
to move off with her down the stream, I asked where she was going. 

“To the shears,” said some one. 

I asked what the “ shears ” were, and was told that they were a couple of 
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spars lashed together, set upright, and furnished with tackle for lifting the 
masts into and out of vessels. I ought to have told you before that a ves¬ 
sel’s spars (which include masts, yards, bowsprit, boom, etc.) are not put 
in till after she is launched. 

It was too late for me to visit the shears ; and I guess you are glad of it, ^ 
for have n’t I written you another stunningly long letter ? The shears, in¬ 
stead of cutting it ofi^ would only make it longer. 

Good by. Lawrence. 

J. 71 Trowbridge. 


i A DECEMBER CHARADE. — (FAREWELL.) 

First Syllable. {Fare.) 

C haracters. — Joe and Ned, two young clerks from the city. Joe 
is in rough sea clothes : tarpaulin hat, stout boots, trousers tucked in, 
carries cod-lines, oil-clothes, and a rope-handled bucket. Ned fir in gentle¬ 
man^ s fishing costume, wears broad-brimmed straw hat, carries reed-pole 
lunch-basket, etc. They enter from opposite doors. 

I Joe. How feres ye, Ned? Been a-fishing? So’ve I. Let’s sit down 
on the bank here, and talk it over. {Throws himself down. Ned spreads 
out his handkerchief, then seats himself upon it.) 

Ned {affectedly and with a sigh). Ah well! or rather, ah ill! Another 
I day of vacation gone! Already the store, the busy, crowded, everlasting 
store, looms up before me ! Customers seem beckoning me away. I hear, 
methinks, the rustle of cambrics mingling with the rustling of the leaves, 
and — and — 

. Joe. And the birds sing out, “ Cash ! ” “ Cash ! ” ^n’t they ? O fid- 
dle-de-dee ! The store is fifty miles off! Fifty miles and six days? An- 
I other day gone ? Well, don’t fret for that! Did n’t you get enough for it ? 
I Now I never fret about letting a piece of goods go, if I get the worth of it! 
Ned, Really, Joseph, I don’t see what selling goods has to do with the 
subject 

' Joe. Why, you’ve let your day go. Old Time took it He buys up a 
} good many of ’em. But he pays. You got the value of your article. Took 
^ your pay in taking comfort. Fair trade enough ! 

I Ned. Well, you may talk, but the day is gone, and will never return 
{sighs). 

Joe. But if we live till to-morrow, there ’ll another one come. Leastways, 
I 1 hope so. For I’ve a plan ahead. {Earnestly.) I ’ll do it I I will! I cer¬ 
tainly will, dogs or no dogs ! Unless the sea dries up, and then I ’ll walk. 
[ But bow was river fishing ? 
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Ne(L O, £ur. That Is ta say, reasonably fair, for the first attempt 
- Joe, Fine day you had ! 

Ned. Charming day I In the morning we rowed up stream, with Nature 
smiling all around us, — of course I mean the dewy fields, sprinkled with 
flowers ; and anon we glided through the leafy woods, where the birds sang 
melodiously! All was fiiir and lovely 1 

Joe. Having fair wind *s the main thing, the rest is well enough. So you 
made an all-day trip of it ? 

Ned, Yes ; a really charming little excursion, and the presence of the 
fair sex — hem — 

Joe. Made it still more really charming. Yes, I know. They usually 
have their charms about them. 

Ned. Exactly. And at noon we landed, and spread our repast under the 
shade of a spreading oak, and there partook of cold chicken, sandwiches, 
and fruits. At the hour of sunset, with a fair wind, and with now and then 
a song, we floated calmly down the stream. 

Joe. All serene! Now I took it in the rough. See? Borrowed real 
sea-clothes and sailed on the briny sea! Jingoes, if *t was n^t sport, off the 
Ledge! 

Ned. Seasick ? 

Joe. Hem! Well, little rily, doubling “Hook’s Pint” Soon over it, 
though, and relished my lunch, O, hugely ! None of your chicken-fixin’s ! 
Real fishermen’s fare. Sea-biscuit dipped in the sea ! 

Ned. Barbarous fare, I should call that! 

Joe. Not a bit! O yes. I’m mistaken. Good many bits. Fish bit 
lively, and old skipper chowdered ’em right out o’ the water. Then we got 
into a school o’ mackerel, and so brought in quite a fare of fish. If we’d 
only landed on that island ? But I mean to ! (rubbing his hands.) Dogs or 
no dogs ! What the dogs do I care ? Let ’em yelp! 

Ned. Of what island are you speaking ? 

Joe. “Maiden Island’’some call it. Skipper said’t was oftener called 
“The Isle of Dogs.” 

Ned. Why are these names given to it ? 

Joe. Because there is a maiden there, of course, and dogs abound. But 
I ’ll land ! (rubbing his hands excitedly.) I ’ll attack the fort Jingoes if I 
don’t! “ Let dogs delight,” and so forth. 

Ned. I’m curious to hear more of this Isle of the Sea. 

Joe. Listen, then, and I ’U tell you a true story. Only it has n’t any end 
to it yet But I ’ll make an end I (earnestlyi) I’m resolved upon that I 
unless an earthquake swallows it up! 

NecL Swallows up the end ? 

Joe. The island. 

Ned, .Can’t you explain ? (in a pet.) 

Joe. O yes. Explain ? Certainly. Now hark. In the middle of the sea, 
that is, off in the harbor, stands a lonely isle. And on that isle stands a 
hut And in that hut dwells a stern old fisherman. And that stern old 
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• fisherman owns a fair daughter. And on account of the island being flooded 
with admirers, he has defended it with dogs ? Manned it with dogs ! Ao 
tually I 

Ned, Really ? Now that is n*t quite fair in the old gentleman. 
yoe. Fair? Of course it is n’t. But I Ve got a plan ! I’ll land! I cei^ 
tainly will I If every dog had as many heads as — now what was that dog’s 
name that barked down in that dark place ? no matter, — and if every head 
had as many mouths, I ’ll land. Faint heart never won fiur lady! ” 

Ned, But what if they all fly at you ? 
yoe, THen I ’ll fly at them! (Sings,) 

*' Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite.** 

Sl^ht noise of rain heard, 

Ned (rising hastily). We shall be caught in the shower. (Going,) Come! 
yoe (rising slowly), O, let it rain, let it rain. Better chance of fair 
weather to-morrow. 

Ned (passing out). But will you ? Will you really dare ? 
yoe. Yes, none but the Brave deserve the Fair! (Exeunt both,) 

Rain may be made by dropping peas in a tin pan, behind the scenes, 

^ Second Syllable. (Well,) 

Scene. — Out of doors. Tools lying about, Mr. Benson, a dark-whiskered 
Yankee^ in working clothes and overalls^ is at work on a pump. The 
PUMP is a man, or bey, encased in brown paper, or in wrappings of 
some kind. He is topped by a six-cornered bandbox cover, or by anything 
which will bear resemblance to the capping of a wooden pump. One arm 
is used for the pump-handle. The other, as far up as the elbow repre¬ 
sents the spout, A small tub should be put underneath. There must be a 
bottle of water hid in the coat-sleeve, with the thumb pressed over its 
mouth, for a stopper, A t the proper time, the water is allowed to run out, 
(This operation should be first practised in the anteroom^ While Mr. 
Benson is at work Squire Reed enters. He is well dressed, has gray 
whiskers, tall hat, and a cane, is a little pompous and condescending. 

Squire Reed, Well, Benson, how do you prosper ? Always at work, hey ? 
What! covered up your well ? 

Mr, Benson, Yes, and got in a pump. (Works the handled) But’t won’t 
draw. Something’s the matter. 

Squire R, I’m very sorry. Not sorry the pump won’t draw, but sorry 
to lose the well, — sorry, I mean, to lose it out of the landscape. It was a 
very striking feature, with its long sweep. 

Mr, B, Wal, to tell the truth, it did go agin my feelings. We *d got 
used to seeing it, and my gran’ther dug it, and stoned it up, and I ’vc 
hoisted up a good deal o’ water out of it, since I was boy, counting washing 
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water and all. But then’t was a heap o* trouble. {Works the handle^ Why^ 
don’t the critter draw ? 

Squire R, Trouble ? How ? 

Mr. B. {resting on the pump). O, things kfept falling down it. I’d be 
out in the field, working, you know, and’t would be all the time, “ Mr. Ben¬ 
son, this thing’s tumbled down the well, and that thing’s tumbled down 
the well! ” Then I *d leave and run, and maybe’t would be my little gal’s 
doll, or bub’s hat, or clean clothes off the line. And all the neighbors 
wanted to hang their things down it, to keep cool. Course it put us out; 
but course we did n’t like to speak. So we had to say, “No trolible at all, 
no trouble at all.” Though’t was n’t true, you know. 

Squire R. Very true. That is, it was n’t very true. 

Mr, B. And then, 't was a master place to c’lect young folks together, as 
ever was. First the gals would come, with their pails, and stand talking. 
Then the beaux would come, ’specially about sundown. Says I to my wife, 

“ Guess I ’ll break up that haunt. (Pumps with shorty quick stroked) But 
this new-fangled thing won’t draw a mite ! 

Squire R. Let me try. (Pumps slowly with long stroked) 

Mr. B. Yes, you work it, and I ’ll pour in water, to fetch it (Lifts the 
cover a little^ and pretends to pour in water from a pitcherthen seizes the 
handle and works it with quick^ jerking motion.) Anything run out ? 

Squire R. (stooping a little). I don’t see anything. 

Mr. B. (examining the spout). Dry as a grasshopper! ^ 

Enter Mr. Downing, a tall many with green spectaclesy and wide red era'- 
vat Has a rod in his handy and walks with solemn air, 

Mr. D. (to Mr. B. very stiffly). Good morning, sir. I understand you 
have a pump that does n’t work well. 

Mr. B. Exactly. That’s just what I’ve got 1 

Mr. D. (solemnly). I am a pump doctor. 

Squire R. (with a condescending smile). That is to say, I suppose, that 
you can cure a pump, and make it well! 

Mr. B. (laughing. O don’t make mine well! It’s been well once. 

Mr. D. If you will place your pump in my hands, sir, I will pledge myself 
that it shall give satisfaction. 

Squire R. That is to say, give water! 

Mr. B. Here, take it right into your hands ! Now let’s see what’t will 
give! 

Squire R. How do yOu cure, sir ? 

Mr. D. (solemnly). By circles and opposite electricities. Shall I proceed? 

Mr. B. Yes, proceed to begin. Don’t wait! 

Squire R, That is, begin first, and then proceed. 

Mr. B. And if the job’s well done you shall be well paid. 

Mr. D. I shall require, gentlemen, a little assistance from both of you. 

Squire R. (glancing down at his clothes and his hands). Of what nature, 
sir? 
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Mr. B. O yes. I’m willing to take hold. Course you ’ll take little 
something off the price. 

Mr, D, No labor, no actual labor will be required of you. My system 
involves only circles and opposite electricities. In the first place, it will be 
necessary to ascertain whether your electrical currents are opposite. 

Mr, B, Well, how will you do it ? 

Mr. D. brings in an old-fashioned flax-wheel^ or some yam-winders^ or any¬ 
thing that can be made to turn round, A fter some solemn preparationy 

he whirls this rapidly for a minute or two, 

Mr, D. to Squire R, Have the kindness, now, sir, to touch lightly the 
circumference of this machine. 

Squire R. touches^ and hops away, with a loudcry^ dropping his cane, 

Mr, D, to Mr, B, Now you, sir. (Mr, B, hesitates^ Don’t be afraid. It 
is quite harmless. 

Mr. B. touchesy and, with a screamy gives a leap in the opposite directiony 
rubbing his armsy and looking frightened 

Mr, D, All is well. The electrical conditions are fulfilled. The one 
sprang to the east, the other to the west 

Mr, B, (glancing at the machine and rubbing his arm). Mighty power¬ 
ful ! # 

Mr, D, (solemnly), I shall now proceed, gentlemen, to describe two cir¬ 
cles around the well {marks out two circles with his rod). Will you please 
to advance ? (Squire R, walks towards the pump.) 

Squire R, Sir, this appears somewhat like trifling. 

Mr, D, That depends upon yourself, sir. To the light-minded, serious 
matters appear light I deal with the truths of science ! (To Mr, B.) Will 
you come nearer, sir ? 

Mr, B, (advancing cautiously). No danger, I hope ? No witchcraft ? 

Mr, D, Not the slightest I will now work the handle. You two, being 
fully charged, will stand at opposite points (placing ihem)y and proceed to 
revolve silently in these circles, — you, sir (to Squire R,), revolving in the 
external orbit, and you, sir (to Mr, B.)y in the internal At your third con¬ 
junction water will gush forth. (Works the handle slowly. The others 
walk as directed At their third meeting water streams out. The others 
step back,) 

Squire R. (lifting both haftds). Marvellous ! Most wonderful! 

Mr, B, Wal! I declare 1 Be you a wizard ? I hope — I hope it’s 
Christian doings! 

Mr, D, (with a smile and wave of the hand). What you have witnessed, 
gentlemen, is merely a new triumph of science! 

Mr, B, (with a sigh of relief), I’m glad it’s science I I ^s afraid *t was 
witchcraft I Send in your bill, stranger! (Pumps,) I’m all in a heap! Sci¬ 
ence! 
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Mr, D, Permit me to inform you, sir, that witchcraft is sdence, only sci¬ 
ence doesn’t know it Good morning gentlemen his machins); I 

have business farther on. Have the goodness to accept of my card {pre¬ 
senting it). 

Squire R. (following). Will you allow me to accompany you, and give 
me the pleasure of your conversation ? 

Mr. D. With pleasure, sir. {They move to the door.) 

Squire R. Good day, neighbor. I’m rejoiced that your troubles are over. 
" All’s well that ends well.” 

Mr. B. My well ends pump. 

Curtain drops. 

Whole word. {Farewell) 

It being December, there may be a Farewell Address from the Old 
Year to the children. This “ old year ” may be represented by a trem¬ 
bling old man, with white locks and beard, leaning on his staff, — the staff to 
be a portion of a leafless bough. He should carry a pack on his back, 
marked on each end ’ 69 ,” and as a wholly pathetic character is not desir¬ 
able, he may be plentifully labelled with the same figures. White hair and 
beard can be made of cotton-wool, or yam, or both, and dipping the ends in a 
solution of alum will give them a frosty or icy appearance. 

Address. 

Dear Children, — Do you know who I am ? My name is Sixty-nine. 
Good by. I am going now. Yet very few of you will mourn for that! Are 
you not already wishing me away, longing for the young, bright New 
Year ? You know you are! 

O, I remember so well when I was m 3 rself a young, bright New Year ! A 
Happy New Year, they called me, and so I was. For then you all liked me. 
You had longed for my coming. You cheered me! You hurrahed 1 You 
shouted for joy! For I came bringing gifts and good wishes. 

Ah, that is all changed now! Now that I am old, and have little left to 
give, you are willing to turn me off for another! Such ingratitude is hard 
to bear. It is that which has bleached my locks, and chilled me to the 
heart. For I have given you the very best I had. Think, now. Look back, 
away back to the time when I was in my prime. Did I not give you those 
lovely Spring children of mine ? Don’t you remember my young April, so 
tender, so full of feeling, laughing and crying in a breath ? She brought the 
crocuses and violets, but seemed too bashful to offer them! And do you so 
soon forget my pretty, smiling May, with her apple-blossoms and her sing¬ 
ing-birds ? My June brought you green carpets, inlaid with buttercups and 
daisies, and her warm-hearted sisters gave you all their beautiful flowers 1 

And then my elder children, how generous they were ! How free of their 
gifts ? Think of all the apples they gave you 1 Think of the abundance of 
ripened grain, — grain which will last till the New Friend that is coming 
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shall be able to furnish more. And fortunate that It is so. For let me tell 
you, that it will be a long time before this young upstart, this inexperienced 
New Year, can do much for you in the way of providing 1 

But for all that I have done my very best, you are impatient to see me off. 
Now why this haste? Why treat me so coldly? When once gone, you 
will see me no more ! Other fnends leave you in sadness, to return in joy. 
But I go, never to return. 

And in this pack I carry all the joys and the merry times of ’69. You can 
never have them back again. Do you grieve for that ? Take comfort, then, 
in the thought that I carry, also, aU the sorrows of *69. But there is some¬ 
thing which cannot be taken away. Memory. All the days and hours of 
’69 are in this pack, but the memory of them remains. Be thankful For 
if memory, too, could be carried away, why, then, in looking back, what a 
dreary blank there would be ! 

Well, children, I am going. Good by! Do you wonder that I go off 
so smilingly ? is because Old Santa Claus, dear, jolly Old Santa Claus, 
comes to cheer me in these last days. Ah, were it not for him, how gloomy 
would these last days be 1 But it is not permitted me to be sad. He comes 
with his jingling of bells, and his mirth, and his Merry, Merry Christmas I 
and so, thanks to him, I leave you with a smiling face. 

And now farewell forever. But when young Seventy comes, happy and 
bright, laden with good wishes and rejoicing your hearts with his beautiful 
gifts, look back, I pray you, and bestow one thought upon poor old Sixty- 
nine 1 


Whole Word in Pantomime.* (Farewell) 

Scene. — Inside of room. When the curtain rises, a young soldier is seen 
taking leave of his mother. Both are standing. Her head is slightly turned 
away, her right hand is clasped in his. With the left she holds a handker¬ 
chief to her eyes, as if weeping. A little boy stands by his mother, holding 
by her dress and looking up in the soldier’s face. His playthings are scat¬ 
tered on the floor. 

Faint noise of drum and fife (or other instruments besides^ if convenient) 
heard, as if in the distance. Seems to come nearer and nearer, and very 
near. Soldier presses the mother’s hand in both of his, catches up his little 
brother and kisses him, then rushes out Mother sinks down, as if over¬ 
come with grief, and sits with face bowed upon both hands. Little boy looks 
out at the door. Music grows fainter and fainter, and dies away in the dis¬ 
tance, while curtain falls slowly. 

* The pantomime may be substitnted for the Old Year's Address, if preferred. 

Mrs. A. M, DioM. 
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Make sense of the following : — 

A E W Y H T L 
L R O T Y L A 
T I O T Y R E 
H S B E L A H 
Y E E A R E N 
A M D A N D A 
N A K E S A M 
D W I S E 

M. B. B. 


No. 88. 

ACROSTIC PUZZLE. 


These four English poets’ initials will 
frame, 

Of a fifth English poet the still-cherished 
name, 

And of all, the most polish his poems 
may claim. 

Sphinx. 

No. 89. 

ALPHABETICAL PUZZLES. 

What letter ought to turn a precious 
metal out of good society ? 

What letter makes a poem ominous ? 


Firstf a poet of England, of medium ftune. 

Who friendship with poets could certainly 
claim. 

Next a poet who Laureate once might 
have been, 

Had he chosen the fame of that title to 
win. 

My third was a poet and essayist too; 

A fame not unpleasant was justly his due. 

My fourth was a poet, — you ’ll guess, 
when you ’re told 

That, whatever might happen, he ne’er 
could grow old. 


What letter makes the aged daring ? 

What letter conveys one seal of mar¬ 
riage ? 


What letter makes of age an enclosure ? 

What letter prefixed to a covering for 
the head denotes familiarity ? 


What letter prefixed to a delicate arti¬ 
cle of dress gives it locality ? 


What letter turns a short measure into 
a small room ? 


A. M. 
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Round the Evening Lamp. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS 


THE HOUSE 


Draw this house with one contin¬ 
ued line, without raising your pencil. 


ENIGMAS. 

. No. 92. 

I am composed of 17 letters. _ 

lam com 

My I, 16, 17 is something that pleases 

children. My 15, 4,1] 

My 2, 3, 7, 6 is a man much talked about My 8, 2, 12, 

My 4, 5, 8 is the abode of a quadruped. My 13, 2, li 

My 9, 10 is a particle. My 6, 7, 5 1 

My II is an article. My 14, 16, 

My 12, 13, 14 is not good. My i, 9, 6, 

My 15 leads many, but follows one. My whole is 

My whole is a story in Our Young Folks. 

ILLUSTRATED REBUS 
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Round Uu Evefting Lamp, 


[December, 


CH AJR ADES. 


No. 95. 

A lady of rank sweeps proudly by 
With a queenly look in her flashing eye; 
A velvet robe and costliest lace 
Set off* her beauty Of form and face. 
Diamonds flash from her neck and hair, 
And gleam on her fingers jewels rare. 
With a stately step and spirit free, 

What you would call her, my first would 
be. 

Gentle and sweet and tender-eyed, 

Whom do you see so softly glide 
Into and out of the dear old rooms ? ^ 

With her the sunshine ever comes. 

Ever busy for one and all, 

Ready to come at every call; 

Better than jewels and velvet and lace. 
The look of love on her dear, fair face. 
Sweeter than singing her every word ; — 
All honor and love to my and Msn/ / 

Calmly she sits in her rocking-chair, 

My with her beautiful soft white 

hair. 

Never a cloud in those eyes so blue. 

Nor a shadow of doubt o’er that heart so 
true. 

Her hands are folded, their work is past; 
They are ready to rest at last, at last. 

Our saint, — not much doth lie between 
Her gentle life and the Land unseen, — 
Not much, but we all do love her so, 
How can we ever let her go ? 

L.G. W. 

# 


No. 96. 

When overcome with toil and heat, 

The soldier walks with weary feet. 

Faint and fatigued and sore athirst. 

He turns with joy to hail my first. 

When fighting’s o'er and peace restored. 
Silenced the cannon, sheathed the sword. 
The soldier, freed from war’s alarms. 

My sscond meets with open arms. 

Now gathered all around the board. 

With all the good wife’s dainties stored, 
My third and whole will grace the feast, 
And give to all a crowning zest. 

L. H. 

No. 97. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words, 

Two artists, whose works I am sure you 
have seen; 

Right worthy are they of this honor, I 
ween. 

Cross Words, 

On stray lambs a diner; — * 

A humorous designer; — 

An artist who long since was touched 
death’s dart; — 

An Englishman famed for his writings on 
art 

Theodore. 


ANSWERS. 


76. 


Gorillas. 


-GtS 

OpcrA 

RadicaL 

InitiaL 

LokI 


LaughteR 

AriostO 

SkatinG 


77, 1. Mole, molar, molest, a. Bee, beer, 
beast. 3. Go, gore, ghost. 4. Some, summer. 
5. Mite, mitre. 6. Y, wire. 7. Must, muster. 




’’ Mull} Hugger-Mugger, 


S Carpet 84. 

Current 

81. The Alphabet 
8a. Fan. f 

83. Fore. 


85. X. Eight anchored (A tankard), a. BecauM 
they mutilate (mew till late). 3. When she is 
foundering (found erring). 4. Because they are 
Lent 5. Because she u linked to a Si (sigh). 
6, Horse pistols. 

86. Evil into the mind of God or man may 
come and go, so unapproved, and leave no spot or 
stain bebiM (Milton.) 

(Eve)Oin) (tooth) e (M in dove) (god)(oar)(man) 
(M^) comma N i) G (O’s) O (Una pea rue Ved) a 
(N D) (O’s) (pot) (oar) (stain) (bee) (hind). 
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The evenings are growing long now, and boys 
and girls are sometimes perplexed as to the mam- 
ner of passing them roost pleasantly. W^d n’t 
it be a good plan for them to tell each other, 
through the Letter Box, how they spend the 
time, when they get together for a little party, 
or when the family circle is large enough to make 
various kinds of games interesting? We know of 
fathers and mothers, to say nothing of aunts and 
uncles, who enjoy both old and new fashioned 
games quite as well as the children da Nothing 
keeps us elders so firesh and cheery, young folks, 
as entering into your pleasures ; so don’t leave us 
out in the cold, when you are planning a good 
time together. 

It does n’t matter to the Letter Box whether a 
game is old or new. Our readers are so far apart, 
and the ways of doing things are so different in 
opposite parts of the country, that what is &miliar 
in one region may be quite unknown in another. 

To begin with, we offer a numerical puzxle from 
one of our correspondents: — 

1 tell my boy to take bis slate and write down 
a line of four or five figures which I dictate. He 
then writes under them a line of figures which he 
repeats to me. We continue to dictate alternate 
lines to any extent, and when we stop, I tell him 
at once the sum of the column. It uuist be under¬ 
stood that I dictate the first line and the last. 
1 commence with 474a 

3621 
6378 
4936 
5063 
2841 

7*58 

3486 

65*3 

369a 

7307 

4865 

I end with 5134 

and announce the sum of 64736 

On what principle it tliis done? Bobus.’* 


The above is plain enough, when you have 
looked at it sharply a minute or two. But we will 
give the explanation next month. 

** Buz-buz ” is simpler still, and is doubtless fit- 
miliar to many of our readers. It is played thus:— 

A number of persons are sitting together. One 
begins the game by saying “One," the person 
next to him “Two," the next “Three,” and so 
on until “Seven" is reached. The person to 
whom this number falls says “Buz" instead of 
“ Seven." Then the numbers go on to “ Four¬ 
teen,” instead of which “ Buz-Buz ” must be pro¬ 
nounced. And so, for every multiple of seven, 
“ Buz ’* must be pronounced as many times as 
seven is contained in the number. The counting 
and “buz-zing" must be done as rapidly as the 
words can be pronounced. Easy as it seems, there 
are few persons who wW not offen be caught in a 
mistake. 

“ The Elements ” is another very simple game, 
which keeps one’s wits closely at work. You 
throw a handkerchief into the lap of some one 
sitting near you, saying at the moment, “ Earth!" 
“ Air I ” or “ Water 1 ’’ The person who receives 
the handkerchief must name some inhabitant of 
the element mentioned before the one who throws 
it can count ten. No general term, like “ bird," 
“beast," or “fish," must be used, and the same 
creature must not be twice mentioned. 

“ Initials" is a game we have heard of fiom 
Sweden, where, in the evenings, which are longer 
than our days, they must need a great variety of 
amusements. You whisper to your next neighbor 
the name of some distinguished person ; he whis¬ 
pers another to his next neighbor, and so on around 
the room. Then the first person to whom a name 
was first told repeats adjectives or other words, the 
initials of which in some way describe the indi¬ 
vidual mentioned to him, and the rest of the com¬ 
pany guess who is meant from the initials and 
appellations. 

For instance: Some one says, “ Artificial Poet," 
and you have no trouble in guessing the name of 
Alexander Popa Or if the words "Notorious 
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Our Lour Bote. 


[December, 


Butcher** are pronoonoed, it it quite poesible ttot 
Napoleon Bonaparte is meant 
The games which are easy enough for the safiall- 
est people to share are usually the best Every* 
body likes to be counted in, when there is a good 
time. And there are a great many of these easy 
playSi—such as “The Grand Mufti,*' "Hiero* 
glyphics,” “My Father is a Merchant** “The 
Cook who does not like Peas,” “Scandal,** and 
the like. Who of our young correspondents will 
describe to us Airway of playing these games? 
or which of them would they like to have stf ex¬ 
plain, in another number? We mean to give, 
from month to month, during the coming year, the 
best descriptions of the kind that we can get fiom 
our friends, or out of our own memory. But we 
shall give the preference to those which are sent 
to us, and which are also the least fomiliar to our* 
selves. 

Wb are in many ways reminded that Christmas 
is drawing near, and one very pleasant thing which 
brings it before us is this little poem, just dropped 
into the Letter Box, about 

MAKE-BELIEVE CHRISTMAS, 

Who, last night, but my little white maid. 

Stole out of bed ? I caught her myself 
Playing at Christmas, the dear little elf I — 
Saddest of rebels, I am afraid. 

She tliinks I don't know, and don't understand; 

But I shall tell all that I heard. 

Each little dainty lass, all through the land. 

Shall know every word. 

• • • • ‘ • 

“ However little fdks long for Christmas, 

Grown folks count up the days all wrong I 
They make a month seem as it never would pass. 
And a year is twice too long. 

My Dolly dear never saw Christmas day I 
What a state to be in ! If dolls could sp^, 

I know very well what she would say, — 

* O for a nice year I once in a way. 

With a Christmu once a week ! 

Now it is nothing but drag and drone; 

Connt Sunday, Monday, one by one, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, — 

Fair day, wet day, worse day, — 

With Friday over and Saturday done. 

There's only another slow week begun.* 

“ Here *s Dolly's night-cap, and here is her gown; 
Straighten and smooth her floss locks down; 
Settle the coverlet close to her chin ; — 

I *11 tuck my baby in. 

We *11 make Christmas for our two selves. 

Since real true Christmas coiqes so slow. 

No use waiting for Santa Gaus' elves, 

We *ve waited two months now. 

Sleep I sleep 1 Doll-baby dear, 

To-morrow Christmas will be here. 


AD good things, mce things that grow. 

Into the stodcing top shall go. 

Make-believe honeycomb up to the sky; 
Make-beKeve candy piled ever so high ; 
DoU-house with baby gear all complete ; 
Everything chock-full of everything sweet; 

A book full of pictures, painted and gay, — 

No letter in ft, not even an A, — 

All things beautiful, fit for a doll, 

A make-believe stocking to hold them all. 

Wake! wakel Doll-baby dear. 

Make-believe Christmas is here.** 

• a • • • 

Are all the little birds gone from the land? 

I '11 put it in rhyme, and write it out clear, 

That my little maiden may understand: — 

No whisper so low that mother can't hear. 
Wishii^ for Giristmaa all day kn^. 

Sighing for Christmas all night through. 

Wont make right of a thing that *s wrong, 
However little girls make ada 
A few more days, a few more nights, 

A little more patient wmting, dear, 

Will herald for little folks grand delights, 

And Christmas mora be here 1 

The Acting Charades, from S. Annie Frost and 
others, are to be commenced with the New Year, 
lliey will be varied by pantomimes, mimic operas, 
and other matters equally entertaining, — aw we. 
can make room for them. 

Mr. Trowbridge is to continue his contributions, 
and they will doubtless interest our readers, as 
“ Ship-building ** and others have done. — Those 
who have read his last articles on this subject will 
enjoy the pictures of ship-building given In Mr. 
Longfellow's well-known poem, which Messrs, 
Fields^ Osgood^ Co. have had illustrated for 
the holidays. “The Building of the Ship** is 
now as much of a gem through its illustrations as 
it has hitherto been by reason of its own matchless 
verse. The pictures are by Gifford and Hennessy, 
engraved by W. J. Linton and A. V. S. Anthony, 
and the red-line illumination and elegant binding 
make it one of the most exquisite of gift-books. 

There are plenty of new books waiting for a 
place in the children’s Christmas stockings. We 
have only had time to glance at the covers and 
title-pages of some of them. To think of Cali¬ 
fornia sending us children’s books, as well as 
gold, 1 Here are the “ Golden Gate Scries ’’ and 
the “ Inglenook Series," publislied by A. Roman 
Co.t San Francisca We hope we shall find 
them as good as gold, when we come to examine 
them; but we can say nothing about their contents 
as yet ^ 

Lee and Shepard have two new books which 
ought to be excellent, judging from their titles: 
“How Charlie Roberts became a Man," and 
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** How Eva Roberta gained her Edacatkini*' The 
prefiuxs promise well Dr. Todd’s ‘*Saaaet 
Land,** which th^ also publish, has interested «s 
more than any description of California we ever 
read. And “Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway” is as 
fresh and fiinny and frsdnating as all “Sofihie 
May’s ” children are. Little folks will be sorry 
that this is the last of the “ Dotty Dimple ” series. 

Mrs. £. A. Walker, whose cootributioos our 
readers will remember, haw put the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and the “Liie of Christ” into words 
of one syllable, making two piet^ little books. 
They are published by G^orgg A. Ltaviiit New 
York, in small quarto, with large t^;>t, and Ulus' 
tradons in oU colors. John Buayan has always 
been a frvorite with children, amd we think thru 
the xfery little ones must like this edition, ^at 
leawt as an introduction to the immortal th|^^ 
delightful aUegpry; and they will bo the tetter 
pleased with it because the long speeches and 
sermons, which the older juveniles usually akip» 
aure all left out. 

Every boy who is making a collection of books 
ftar himself must wamt to own the “Illustrated 
Library of Wonders,” of which Mestrg. Scribiut 
Ca.t of Now Yorky have issued two more vol¬ 
umes,— “The Intelligence of Animads,” and 
“ Great Hunts.” These books are full of instruc- 
don and entertainment. 

“The Fairy Egg, auid what it Held,” which 
Fields^ Otgood^ Co. will publish before Christ¬ 
mas, is a sort of magnified and glorified “ Mother 
Goose.” “ Little Bo-Peep and Little Boy-Blue,” 
the “Musical Pie,” the “Adventures of Richaud 
and Robin,” and other clawsic legends firom the 
same source, are woven and embroidered into in¬ 
genious little romances, and illustrated by Miss 
Lucy Gibbons. It will be a very attractive holiday 
volume. 

The “ Uncle Sam Series,” by the same publish¬ 
ers, is now complete. These are all bright, at¬ 
tractive little picture-books, in paper covers, and 
filled with colored prints. Some of our best poets 
have here lent their efforts to give a fresh interest 
to the history and legends of our country, and the 
senes deserves attention, both from children and 
older people. 

Wb call attendon to the attractions of our next 
year’s programme, some hints of which we gave 
last month. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s serial, 
“We Girls: A Home Story,” has surely a most 
inviting dtle. It will be commenced in the Janu¬ 
ary number. We shall have a charming little 
poem from Mr. Whittier in that number, and 
others from the same source, we hope, through the 
year. We have several of Rose Terry’s pretty 
sketches awaiting publication. Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson is going to write some new papers for us, 


about animak. Dr. I. L Hayes w 9 ] give the hW- 
tory of several ot the Esquimaux dogs whidi were 
his oompanioiis m the Arctic regions. With these 
Dame% and those of Rev. £. E. Hale, Mrs. £. C 
Agasab, Mrs. A. M. Dias, Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mr. James Parton, Miss E. 
Stumrt Phelps, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
others equally welcome to our readers, we feel as 
if we had a right to promise that “Our Young 
Folks” will well maintain its reputation as the 
best aoagazine of its kind in this or any country. 

Mokb than one hundred compositions have 
been sent to us in competition* for the prise. Our 
decisum with r^ard to them we shall give in the 
January number. 

Wb dip m an extract from a letter which “ S. P. 
F.” smids us from the Berkshire hills. We wish 
we could also print the pretty pansies which came 
with it, bedded in a tuft of mountain-moss: — 
“October 09, 1869. 
“Dbab *Yoomg Folks*:— 

“Have you had any snow down at the Hub? 
Snow fell here in fitful squalls yesterday and the 
day before. For a few moments the air would be 
so full of snow that we could scarcely see across 
the way, — then in an instant the sun would 
shine brightly, and the distant mountains would 
show snowy crests, for the first time this Fall 
Were the Autumn leaves ever so gorgeous n they 
have been this season? Though the bright hues 
have fiided oow, there is still a lingering glory in 
the fading tamaracks. Now the snow is meltings 
and everything is dripping, dripping. The green 
grass is showing strangely bright through the 
snow, and but fin* the clinging leaves of the lilacs 
one might fancy it Spring. A few brave asters 
and pinks still remain, with the bright-eyed 
pansies, which are not summer firiends, but frith¬ 
ful a/i tko year. 

“Yes, we went a-Maying! — the sweet arbutus 
and blue-bell, wild rose and sweet-brier, and the 
whole trite of summer flowers within our reach 
came in to gladden our home. Well we remem¬ 
ber otu day. The youngest, the pet of the house¬ 
hold, lay very low with scarlet fever. Charlie, our 
oldest, came into the nursery very softly, his hands 
full of wild-roses. Their fragrance filled the room 
for weary days and nights, when the Death Angel 
seemed so near. They were the first objects that 
the little one noticed, as he began to recover, and 
wild roses are sacred to me now. 

“ We have country neighbors. Since the snow 
began to frll, a lone partridge settled, trembling, 
outside the kitchen window. A few days ago, a 
laige gray squirrel trotted along under the piaiia. 
They often venture near, several having been 
killed in the yard and one in the shed since we 
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Butcher** are pranoonaed. it it quite pottilde that 
Napoleon Bonaparte it meant. 

The garnet which are easy enough for the tnall- 
est people to thare are usually the beat Every¬ 
body likes to be counted in, when there it a good 
time. And there are a great many of these easy 
plays,—such at “The Grand Mufti,** “Himno- 
glyphics,** “My Father is a Merchant" “The 
Cook who does not like Peas,*' “Scandal,** and 
the like. Who of our young correspondents trill 
describe to us tktir way of playing these games ? 
or which of them would they like to have tcf ex¬ 
plain, in another number? We mean to give, 
from month to month, during the coming year, the 
best descriptions of the kind that we can get from 
our friends, or out of our own memory. But we 
shall give the preference to those which are tent 
to us, and which are alto the least fiuniliar to our¬ 
selves. 

Wb are in many ways reminded that Christmas 
is drawing near, and one very pleasant thing which 
brings it before us is this little poem, just dropped 
into the Letter Box, about 

MAKE-BELIEVE CHRISTMAS, 

Who, last night, but my little white maid. 

Stole out of bed ? I caught her myself 
Playing at Christmas, the dear little elf I — 
Saddest of rebels, I am afraid. 

She thinks I don't know, and don't understand; 

But I shall tell all that I heard. 

Each little dainty lass, all through the land. 

Shall know every word. 

• * • • ’ • 

“ However little fcdks long for Christmas, 

Grown folks count up the days all wrong I 
They make a month seem as it never would pass. 
And a year is twice too long. 

My Dolly dear never saw Christmas day ! 

What a state to be in I If dolls could speak, 

I know very well what she would say, — 

* O for a nice year! once in a way, 

With a Christmas once a week t 
Now it is nothing but drag and drone; 

Connt Sunday, Monday, one by one, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday,— 

Fair day, wet day, worse day, — 

With Friday over and Saturday done. 

There *s only another slow week begun.* 

“ Here *s Dolly’s night-cap, and here is her gown; 
Straighten and smooth her floss locks down; 

Settle the coverlet close to her chin ; — 

I *11 tuck my baby in. 

We *11 make Christmas for our two selves. 

Since real true Christmas coasts so slow, 

No use waiting for Santa Gans* elves, 

We *ve waited two months now. 

Sleep I sleep I Doll-baby dear, 

To-morrow Christmas will be here. 


AD good thhige, nice that grow. 

Into the stocking top shall go. 

Make-believe honeycomb up to the sky; 
Make-believe candy piled ever so high; 
Doll-house with baby gear all complete ; 
Everythbg chodc ftill of everything sweet; 

A book full of pictures, painted and gay, — 

No letter in It, not even an A, — 

All things beautiful, fit for a doll, 

A make-believe stocking to hold them all. 

Wake I wake 1 DoU-baby dear. 
Make-believe Christmas is here." 

• • • • • 

Are all the little birds gone from the land ? 

I *11 put it in rhyme, and write it out clear. 

That my little maiden may understand: — 

No whi^rer so low that mother can*t hear. 
Wishiqg for Oiristmas all day long, 

Sighing for Christmas all night through. 

Won’t make right of a thing that *s wrong. 
However little girls make ada 
A few more days, a few more nights, 

A little more patient writing, dear. 

Will herald for little folks grand delights, 

And ChristiBas morn be here 1 

Thb Acting Charades, from S. Annie Frost and 
others, are to be commenced with the New Year. 
They will be varied by pantomimes, mimic operas, 
and other matters equally entertaining, — u we 
can make room for them. 

Mr. Trowbridge is to continue his contributions, 
and they will doubtless interest our readers, as 
“ Ship-building ** and others have done. — Those 
who have read his last articles on this subject wiU 
enjoy the pictures of ship-building given in Mr. 
Longfellow’s well-known poem, which Afestrs. 
FieUt, Os^^Mly A* Ce. have had illustrated for 
the holidays. “The Building of the Ship** is 
now as much of a gem through its illustrations as 
it has hitherto been by reason of its own matchless 
verse. The pictures are by Gifford and Hennessy, 
engraved by W. J. Linton and A. V. S. Anthony, 
and the red-line iHumination and elegant binding 
make it one of the most exquisite of gift-books. 

Thkrb are plenty of new books waiting for a 
place in the children’s Christmas stockings. We 
have only had time to glance at the covers and 
title-pages of some of them. To think of CaU- 
fomia sending us children's books, as well as 
gold I Here are the “ Golden Gate Series *' and 
the “ Inglenook Series," published by /f. Roman 
Co.t San Francisco. We hope we shall find 
them as good as gold, when we come to e xam i ne 
them ; but we can say nothing about their contents 
as yet ^ 

Leo and Shepard have two new books whkii 
ought to be excellent, judging from their titles: 
“How Charlie Roberts became a Man,” and 
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** How Eva Roberta gained her Edncatiaiw’* The 
pre&ces promise well Dr. Todd*s “Soaeet 
land.** which th^ also publish* has interested as 
more than any description of California we ever 
read. And “Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway” is as 
fresh and iiinny and frsdnating as all “Sophie 
May’s ” children are. Little folks will be sorry 
that this is the last of the “ Dotty Dimple ’* series. 

Mrs. E. A. Walker, whose contributions our 
readers will remember, has put the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” and the “ Life of Christ ” into words 
of one syllable, making two pxetty little booka 
They are published by Guorgt A. LtaviU, New 
York, in small quarto, with large type, and Ultts- 
trations in oil colors. John Bunyaa has always 
been a hivorite with children, and we think that 
the V 9 ry little ones must like this edit i on,—at 
least as an introduction to the inunortal tiq^mr^ 
delightful aUegpry: and they will bo the better 
pleased with it because the long speeches and 
sermons, which the older juveniles usually skim 
are all left out. 

Every boy who is making a collection of books 
for himself must want to own the “Illustrated 
Library of Wonders,” of which Mestrg. Scribner 
Cc.t of New Yorkt have issued two more vol¬ 
umes, — “ The Intelligence of Animals,” and 
“ Great Hunts.” These books are full of instruc¬ 
tion and entertainment. 

**The Fairy Egg, and what it Held,” which 
Fieldsy Osgood^ &• Co. will publish before Christ¬ 
mas, is a sort of magnified and glorified “ Mother 
Goose.” “ Little 60-Peep and Little Boy-Blue,” 
the “Musical Pie,” the “Adventures of Richard 
and Robin,” and other classic legends from the 
same source, are woven and embroidered into in¬ 
genious little romances, and illustrated by Miss 
Lucy Gibbons. It will be a very attractive holiday 
volume. 

The “ Uncle Sam Series,” by the same publish¬ 
ers, is now complete. These are all bright, at¬ 
tractive little picture-books, in paper covers, and 
filled with colored prints. Some of our best poets 
have here lent their efforts to give a fiesh interest 
to the history and legends of our country, and the 
series deserves attention, both from children and 
older people. 

Wb call attention to the attractions of our next 
year's programme, some hints of which we gave 
last month. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s serial, 
“ We Girls: A Home Story,” has surely a most 
inviting title. It will be commenced in the Janu¬ 
ary number. We shall have a charming little 
poem from Mr. Whittier in that number, and 
others from the same source, we hope, through the 
year. We have several of Rose Terry’s pretty 
sketches awaiting publication. Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson is going to virrite some new papers for us. 


abotti ktkifflals. Dr. I. L HqFMvraigIvu the his¬ 
tory of several ot the Rsqiiimainr dogs whidi were 
his oompaBions in the Arctic regions. With these 
namesb and those of Rev. £. £. Hale, Mrs. E. C 
Ag^osiz. Mrs. A. M. Dias. Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mr. James Parton. Miss E. 
Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
others equally welcome to our readers, we feel as 
if we had a right to promise that “Our Young 
Fdks” will well maintain its reputation as the 
best magssine of its kind in this or any country. 

Mosb than one hundred compositions have 
been sent to us in competition'for the prize. 'Our 
decision with regard to them we shall give in the 
January number. 

Wb slip in an extract from a letter which “ S. P. 
P.” sends us from the Berkshire hills. We wish 
we could also print the pretty pansies which came 
with it. bedded in a tuft of mountain-moss: — 
“October 39. 1869. 
“Dbar ‘Yoong Folks’:— 

“ Have you had any snow down at the Hub ? 
Snow fell here in fitful squalls yesterday and the 
day before. For a few moments the air would be 
so full of snow that we could scarcely see across 
the way, —then in an instant the sun would 
shine brightly, and the distant mountains would 
show snowy crests, for the first time this Fall. 
Were the Autumn leaves ever so gorgeous as they 
have been this season ? Though the bright hues 
have faded now, there is still a lingering glory in 
the fsding tamaracks. Now the snow is meltings 
and everything is dripping, dripping. The green 
grass is showing strangely bright through the 
snow, and but for the clinging leaves of the lilacs 
one might fancy it Spring. A few brave asters 
and pinks still remain, with the bright-eyed 
pansies, which are not summer firiends, but &ith- 
ful all the year. 

“Yes, we went a-Mayingl — the sweet arbutus 
and blue-bell, wild rose and sweet-brier, and the 
whole tribe of summer flowers within our reach 
came in to gladden our home. Well we remem¬ 
ber om day. The youngest, the pet of the house¬ 
hold. lay very low with scarlet fever. Charlie, our 
oldest, came into the nursery very softly, his hands 
full of wild-roses. Their fragrance filled the room 
for weary days and nights, when the Death Angel 
seemed so near. They were the first objects that 
the little one noticed, as he began to recover, and 
wild roses are sacred to me now. 

“ We have country neighbors. Since the snow 
began to foil, a lone partridge settled, trembling, 
outside the kitchen window. A few days ago, a 
laige gray squirrel trotted along under the piazza. 
'Fhey often venture near, several having been 
killed in the yard and one in the shed since we 
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Our Letter Bax. 


[Decembet. 



came here. We b egin to tbink of Thankngivii^ 
We hear the merry voices of the hnskera, eadi of 
whom has a pumpkin for a seat We give prefer¬ 
ence to cetmiry pampkin>pieS| — eggs and cream 
being fredi and plenty here." 

Look for tempting prises, boys and girls, in the 
next number of the Letter Bok. We shall then 
offer something magnificent 

i 

A coaaBSPONDBNT wishes some of our bright 
readers to give information of the whereabonts of 
the quotation, 

"Though lost to sight to memory dear." 

And another inquires where this originates:— 

** Consistency, thou art a jeweL" 

DBCBMBsa is passing, dear young folks, and the 
snow is doubtless foiling while you read. May the 
best blessings of the season d e scend vritb it into 
your hearts and homes I And do not forget the 
children who must wander about in the winter¬ 
time, unloved and cheerless and homeless. Send 
their lives a little of the sunshine you can spare so 
well I Do something to make some sad child 
happy before Christmas comes I 

Christmas I The word recalls to our thoughu 
Him who came to save the lost, and to teach us 


that our bappinem is to be found in heipi^ odien 
These verses, by the author of " Christmas Tide,' 
in the present nuaaber, remind us wer y tender^f 
of Hb love to all little children; and with thes 
we may fitting dose our Letter Box for tk 
year: — 

LOST LITTLE FOLK. 

Beantifol stranger, we have walked all day; 

Our feet grow weary in the sun and «****<^. 

And we are lost and know not where to go: 

And now we see our little hopes all fode. 

And weep the tearsoureyesdrooldnevcrkaow.- 
"I am the Way.” 

The skies of morning shone upon us bsigjKt; 

And flowers we |dacked that grew beside the road 
And carried them through all the weary noon; 
But now our flowers have come to be a kmd. 

And night b near and darkness oometh soon. — 

" I am the Light” 

We are too young to know what b the best. 

And we are wrong, and there's no eye that sees; 
The hours of toil seem never to be dooe ; 

There are no arms to fold us into peace. 

Nor any breast to lay our heads upon. — 

“ I ’ll give you rest” 


Hkkb b the picture of the poor little "Gamin ” who, by accident, was left out of hb place in Mn. 
Craik’s sketch of “ Le Bocuf Gras,” on page 829. Our readers will want to see how he looks, —and 
we think he does not look badly in the Letter Box. 
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First-Rate Juvenile Books for the Holidays 


PUBUSBED BV 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 1^9 Washington Street, Boston. 


OPTIC'S FOREION TRAVEL, 

Do^vn the Bhine; or. Young America In 
Germany. Completing the First Series of 

Young America Abroad. 

A Library of Trarel and Adrenture in Foreign 
Lands, dvols. Illustrated. Per volume, S 1.50. 
Outward Bound. Dikes and Ditches. 

Shamrock and Thistle. Palace and Cottage. 

Red Cross. Down the Rhine. 

OPTIC'S NEW SERIES, 

Inculcating the injunction^ '^Lovt your Enemies,'' 

Lake Shore Stories. 

By Olitbr Optic. 4 volumes now ready. Il¬ 
lustrated. Per volume, S 1.25. In neat box. 
Through by Daylight On Time. 

_Lightuing Express. Switch Off. 

Br REV. ELIJAH KELLOOO, 

The Boy Farmers of £lm Island. 16mo. 
Illustruted. S 1.25. 

The Elm Island Stories. 

Per volume, S 1.25. Four volumes ready in a 
neat box, vis.: 

Lion Ben of Elm Island. 

Charlie Bell of Elm Island. 

The Ark of Elm Island. 

The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. 

A NEW SERIES, 

Charley Roberts Series. 

By Mi^ Louiss 51. Thoistox. 2 vote, ready. 
Per volume, 9 1.00. 

I low Charley Roberts became a Man. 

IIow Eva Rcjberts gained her Education. 

BY ROSA ABBOTT. 

The Youna Detective 5 or. Which Won? 
16mo. Illustrated. 81.00. Being Yol. V. of the 

Rosa Abbott Stories. 

Ulustrated. In neat box. Per volume, 81.00. 
Jack of all Trades. Upside Down. 

Alexis the Runaway. The Young Detective. 
Tommy llickup. 


“ THE LITTLE DARLING." 

Dotty Dimple's Flyaway. 24mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 75 eta. Completing the 

Dotl7 Dimple Stories. 

By SopHiB May, Author of “Little Prudy.’* 
Complete in 6 vols. Dlustrated. Per vol. 75 cts. 
Dotty Dimple at her Qraudmother’s. 

Dotty Dimple at Home. 

Dotty Dimple Out West. 

Dotty Dimple at School. 

Dotty Dimple at Play. 

D otty Dimple's Flyaway. 

BY THE A VTUOR OF “ THE DODGE CLUB." 
Dashing, Spicy, and Healthful. 

B. O. W. C. 

A book for boys. By the author of “ The Dodge 
Club,” “ Cord and Creese,” &c. 10mo. Illus¬ 
trated. 81.60. 

Tiro NEW VOLUMES BY MRS. C. H. DALL. 

From Baltimore to Washinaton. lOmo. 
Illustrated. 81-25. 

Patty at Mount Vernon. 16mo. Illus¬ 
trate. 81.25. 

Patty Cray’s Journey to the Cot¬ 
ton Islands. 

A aeries of books for children, by Mas. C. H. 
Ball. Per volume, 81.26. 3 volumes now 

ready. 

Vol. 1. From Boston to Baltimore. 

Yol. 2. From Baltimore to Washington. 

Vol. 3. Pa tty at Mount Vernon. 

IFA ’S TER~N S T^R IBS. 

The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rbv. 
Charles H. Pbabsob 16mo. Htustrated. 
81.25. 

Plautlna the Wilderness; or. The Pioneer 
Boys. By J. D. McCabe, Jr. 16ma Illus¬ 
trated. 81.25. Being 2 volumes of 

The Frontier Series. 

Four volumes. Illustrated. In neat box. Price, 
8 500. Comprising, 

Twelve Nights in the Hunter's Camp. 

One Thousand Miles’ Walk Across ^uth America. 
The Cabin on the Prairie. 

Planting the W’ildemess. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. CAPITAL BOOKS, 

Nat, the Navigator. A IJfe of Nathaniel Little Jacket Stories. 


Bowditch, for Young Persons. 16mo. Illustrated. Three volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, 81.26. 
81.00. J* Kobboltozo. 

Dr. Bowditch, famous as the author of “ Bow- 2. Last of the Huggermuggers. 
ditch’s Navigator,” of which upward of 70,000 cop- _ 3. King of the Golden Rivtr. 

its have been sold, was a poor boy. This book tells a new edition 

the story of his life, his adventures at sea, his efforts Of what is conceded to be “ the moat fiaseinating" 
to obuio an education, and how at last, overcoming of children's books. 

all obstacles, he became one of the greatest mathe- Allce'a Adventurea in Wonderland* 
maticians of the age, and renowned as a great. By Lewis Cakroll. 12 mo. Tinted l*nper. 42 
good, and just man. characteristic Illustrations. Cloth, 81.50. 

Any of Lee k Shepard's Books sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of price, and their Catalogue of many 
hundred volumes sent to any address. 

69 PRESENTS IN ONE. 

Subscrilie for your children, for 

OLIVER ORTIC’S MA^GAZESTE, 

OUR BOYB AND OIRLS. 

Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, who writes for no other juvenile publication, and who contributea to each 
number. It is the CUEAP^^T, HANDSOMEST, and BEST juvenile magazine published in America. 
Original Matter, new Storiea, Handsome Illustrations, Dialogues and Dec¬ 
lamations, Puzzles, Rebusef^ Ac., make it a magazine that will be a welcome guest in every 
family. Terms, — 8 2.50 per Year ; S 1.25 for Six Months-v 6 cents per Number. 

The only Juvenile Magazine pttblished Once » Weelc. 

Specimens furnished by moll, free, on application to the Publishers, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 


OLIVER 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! I New and Beautifiil Books. 


mm 


THE NOTEETY 
is the best press ever 
invented with which to 
DO YOUR OWN 
PRINTING, and is 
second to none for the 
use of General Job 
Printers. 


Price of PressM, $15, $30, $33, $50. 

Send to BENJ. O. WOODS, Proprietor, 
361 Federal St., Boston, Mass., for descriptive cir¬ 
cular, containing testimonials from all parts of the 
country, with specimens of work done on the press, 
and specimen sheets of Types, Cuts, Borders, etc. 


From the Boston JoumtU^ June 20. 

The following correspondence is self-explana¬ 
tory ; — 

Executivb Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 3,1869. 

Bbnj. 0. Woods, Esq. : Sir, — Please send by ex¬ 
press, “ Collect on delivery,” one of your Novelty 
Printing Presses, price S16. The press is for the 
son of the President. Please address it “ The Pres¬ 
ident, Executive Mansion, Washington, B. C.” 

Truly yours, 

0. fi. BABCOCK, Secretary. 

Exbcutivb Mansion, 
Washtsoton, D. C., June 22,1869. 

Bbnj. 0. Woods, Esq. : Sir, —■ The President re¬ 
quests me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 19lh Inst., and also the receipt of the press 
and material by express. The President wishes me 
to tiiank you for the kindness In supplying so much 
material for his son. Master Jesse is much pleased 
with it all. 

I am. Sir, your ob’t serv’t, 

0. B. BABCOCK, Secretary. 

The Novelty Press, wherever used, has given 
great satisfaction ; doing excellent work and being 
a marvel of simplicity. Merchants, druggists, and 
business men generally, can make a great saving of 
time and expenses by its use. 


For the Boys ! 

NO POWDER ? NO DANGER! Every Boy in 
the U. S. will want one. Sent post-paid for 36 cts. 

NEW GAMES AND NOVELTIES for 
the Holidays of lS69aod 1870. 

1 ^* Send for Illustrated Circular to 

D. B. BROOKS & BROTHER. 

HEAD-QUARTERS FOR POPULAR GAMES, 
55 Waaltinirton St., Boston. 


HELPS AND HXNDERANCES TO 
THE CROSS. 

1 vol. 16mo.S 1.25. 

A beautiful story, illustrating the obstructions to 
the path of life, and of the manner in which faith 
and grace remove or surmount them. 

BREACH OF TRUST. 

1 vol. 16mo. .... 81-25. 

A life picture of what its name indicates. Id 
moral painting, in purity, power, and pathos, isun- 
surpas^ by any work of its class. 

CORWIN’S NEST SERIES, 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 6 vols. Each, 8.75. 

A charming set of books. 

WALTER AND FRANK; 

Or, THE APTllORP FARM. By Mrs. Madausi 
Lkslib. 1 vol. 16mo. 81.25. 

This is the fourth volume of the ** Woodbtnk Si- 
ribs,” and is equal in interest to any of the works 
of this popular author. 

JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 
16mo. Illustrated. 81.25. 

A very interesting book for children and othOT 
in regaid to insects, written in such an attractive 
manner that it cannot fail to interest as well as 
instmet. 

All of these books are just the books for the 

<< HOLIDAYS.” 

PUBLISHED RY A. P. GRAVES, 

Cornhlll, Boston._ 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
FAVORITES. 

GOOD MEASURE. A Story for Boy*. 
No better book for boys has been publialKd. 

1 vol. 16mo. Price, 81.50. 

CARL BARTLETT; or, Wliat «ui I 
do t By the Author of “ Good Measure. ' 
1 vol. 16mo. Price, 81-26. 

CLEAN YOUR BOOTS, SIR ? A Stoiy 
of s London Boot«BlRclt. 1 vci 
18mo. Price, 60 cents. 

MOLLY’S BIBLE. By Mart Dwtkiu. 
Cbbllis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price, 81.50. 

EFFIE WINGATE’S WORK. By 1 £ait 
Dwinell Chellib. 1 vol. 16010. Ihricc, 
81.60. 

TINY’S LIBRARY. By E. Stuart Phelps. 
4 vols. 18mo. Price, 8 3.00. 

For a full catalogue please address 

HJCNRIT A. YOUNO df CO., 

84 Comblll, Boston, Mass. 
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CET THE B EST. 

Appletons’ Journal 

OP 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 

IS 

PBONOUirCED BY THE FBESS 

I THE BEST FAMILY WEEKLY PUBLISHED. 

II IT IS JUST SUCH A JOURNAL AS EVERY 

I HOUSEHOLD 

I SHOULDHAVE. 


, From the Syracuse JonrnaL 

■ “The fact is, Appletons’ Journal occupies a field all to 
j itself, nearer to the popular heart, appealing not only to 
the judgment and intellect, but to the sense of the beau- 
I tiful and the good. That must be a true and noble plan 
I which places into every man’s hand something worthy 
of the name beautiful, and which stirs within him the 
nobler, better feelings which become blunted and seared 
all over by the busy, anxious cares of daily labor.” 

JOXJRlSr-A.1:. 

OF 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 

Is Published Weekly. 

FBICE, 10 CENTS. 

FOB SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 

Subscription price, $ 4.00 per annum in advance. $ 2.00 for six months. $1.00 for 
three months. 

Publication of the Journal commenced April 8. Back Numbers supplied from the 
commencement. 

Subscriptions may be made with Booksellers or News Agents or by sending a post>office 
order to the Publishers. 

Appletons’ Journal, Monthly Parts, 50. Cents. 

Subscription, $ 4.50 per annum. 

Tol. I., bound in IVIorocco Cloth, price, 9 3*50. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PubUshers, 

so, 9tl, A 94 Grand Street, New York. 
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$1.00 For Three Months’ 

SUBSCMPTION TO 

Apputons' Journal 

OF 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 

IS PUBIilSHED WEEKXY. 

PRICE—#4 per annum; for six 
moiithS) or 4 1 for three months* 

10 cts* per No. 

For Clxtb Rates and Special Premiums ad¬ 
dress the Publishers. 

IT CONTAINS THIRTY-TWO QUARTO PAGES. 
BACH NUMBER ATTRACTIVELY 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Its contents consist of Serial Novels and Short 
Stories., Exsay.^ upon Literary and Social top¬ 
ics, Skrtches of Travel and Adventure^ 
and Papers upon all the various Sub¬ 
jects that pertain to the Pursuits 
and Vocations of the Feoplcy 
whether Town or Country 

Appletons’ Journal poseeases sereral itrik- 
InK features, which are quite unlike those of any 
other Jnumal. Nearly every number has been ac¬ 
companied by either 
A Splendid Steel Engravlns, 

A Large Cartoon Engraved on Wood, 
Or a Pictorial Supplement, 

All of which are issued in addition to the regular 
sheet 

SEND FOR A SPECIMEN NUMBER. 

B. APPLETON &/ CO., PabliBhen 

New York* 


555555555 5 

TO THE WORKING CLASS. — We are 
now prepared to furnish ail classes with constant 
employment at home, the whole of the time or for 
the spare moments. Business new, light, and 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 
60c. to 8 5 per evening, and a proportional sum by 
devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; To such 
as are not well satisfied, we will send 81 to pay for 
the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valuable 
sample, which will do to commence work on, and a 
copy of The People*s Literary Companion — one of 
the l irgest and best family newspapers published — 
all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want perma¬ 
nent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Acgcsta, Main*. 


$25 


A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples /ree. H. B. Shaw, Alfred, Me. 


T he excelsior I — Edited and pub¬ 
lished by boys. Devoted entirely to the boys 
and girls of America. Always filled with the b^t 
of juvenile literature. Terms 60c. per year No 
specimens. Address The Eieelsiory Box 9, Wood- 
bridge, jsr. J. 


T 'HE MAGIC COMB will change any col¬ 
ored hair or beard to a permanent Black or 
Brown. One Comb sent by mail for 81. For sale 
by Merchants and Druggists generally. Address 
MAGIC COMB CO., Springfield, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

SECOND NCniBER 

HITCHCOCK’S 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

FOR 

NOVEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

Carlotta Patti, . Portrait and Biography 
Caradori Allan, “ “ 

Story of Zoroaster, By Andrew Ramsay. 
The Fast Age, .... ElitoriaL 

Read Music Well, ... “ 

Popular Music at Popular Prices, ^ 

Greatness,.“ 

Home, Sweet Home, . . By Waverly 

McDonald Clark, ... « 

Art Notes, . . . I^eeial Contributor. 

Musical, . . . . “ “ 

Dramatic, ... “ 

Poetical Contributions, . . Original 

MUSIC. 

Dear Hearth and Home, ByJ. R. Thomas. 
My Dearest One, for Thee, J. G. Maeder. 
Malden’s Prayer, . . . r. Beverly. 

“ You Got! ” “ You Bet I ” C. M. Currier. 

Read xchat Moore's Rural New-Yorker says. ' 
” Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magaxixr. — If 
Uie excellent taste which characterizes this first 
issue of a new mnsical periodical is but a prelude of 
what is to come, then its publisher may rest assured 
of success. Handsomely illustrated, beautifully 
printed, and well edited, these si.xteen pages of lit¬ 
erature especially interesting to lovers of music, — 
such as Biographies of Malibrax and Lkoxakdo 
Da Vikci, — and vocrI and instrumental music, are 
very attractive and valuable.” 

This Magazine is sold by booksellers and news¬ 
dealers generally, and mailed to subscribers at 
83 per Year* 

Specimen Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of ‘Za cents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
iJ4 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


$1140 


“ WE CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT.” 
so SAY THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 

NEW YORK OBSERVER, 

83.50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR.. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


How I made it In six mouths* 
Secret and sample mailed firee. 

A. J.Fcllam, N. Y. 
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CHOICE NEI^JUVENILES. 

•THE UBCLE SAMSERmS 

FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

This Series has been prepared with a view to ftir- 
nishing American children books of a higtier order 
than most of the current Ju?enile literature. Be¬ 
lieving that intelligent parents will regard with 
peculiar favor an attempt to secure for their chil¬ 
dren reading that shall at once be full of interest 
and marked by high literary merit, the Publishers 
have taken special pains to make this series worthy 
of universal acceptance. In its production they 
have been so fortunate as to enlist the pens of four 
very popular writers and the pencils of two of our 
most skilful artists. The Picture* are entirely new, 
having been designed expressly for the illustration 
of Tuk Uxcu Sam Sbbus, and reproduced with 
great'care. 

The subjects are persons famous in American his¬ 
tory or legend, and have a perpetual attraction for 
all American boys and girls. They are as follows:— 

1. Rip Van Winkle’* Nap. 

By E. C. Stedmax. With Dlustrations by 8. 
Eytingb, Jr. 

2. Tke Story of Columbus. 

By J. T. Trowbridge (Father Brighthopes). 
•With Illustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 

3. Putnam tbe Brave. 

By R. H. Stoddard. With Illustrations by 
Alfred Fredericks. 

4. The Ballad of Abraham liincoln. 

By Batard Tatlor. With lllustratioiM by 
S. Eytisge, Jr. 

They are Illustrated with Colored Pictures, and 
bound in Illuminated Paper Covers. Price, 60 
cents each. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 

By Thomas BiiLEY Aldrich. Prohisely Illustra¬ 
ted by S. Eytinqb, Jr. 81.50. 

No story for young people has ever won so en¬ 
thusiastic and universal popularity as Mr. Aldrich's 
Story of a Bad Boy.” The various incidents and 
experiences of boy-life are related most grraphically, 
and the entire story has a freshn ‘ss, naturalness, 
and manly tone, that charm both young and old. 

The Trotty Book. 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “The 
Gates Ajar.” With numerous Illustrations by S. 
Eytimge, Jr., aud Lizzie B. lIuMPBREr. 81.60. 
Miss Phelps's “Trotty Book ” deserves to be as 
popular with children as her remarkable book, 
“The Oates Ajar,” is with people of mature years. 
It coniists of a coll-ction of delightful stories, re¬ 
lating attractive incidents, in a charming style. 

READY EARLY IN DECEMBER: 

The William Henry Letters. 

By 3 Irs. A. M.Diaz. Copiously lllnstrated. 81.50. 

An Inimitable book, that cannot fail to be popu¬ 
lar with all boys, and older people with young 
hearts. 

The Fairy Egg, 

AND WHAT IT HELD. A charming volume, 
beautifully Illustrated. $ 1.50. 

♦** For sale ^ all Booksellers. SstU, post-paid^ 
on receipt of priee^ ky the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD. & CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON A CO , 713 Bmatlway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0., k Co.'s Publications. 


THE 

Atlantic Almanac 

FOR 1870. 


The Atlantic Almanac for 1870 is of the same 
general character as the Almanacs for 1868 and 
1869, which have proved so acceptable to the pub¬ 
lic. By the high order and large variety of its 
Literary Contents, the number and excellence of its 
Illustrations, and the fulness and value of its Sta¬ 
tistical and Astronomical matter, it commends it¬ 
self to popular favor. 

LITERARY CONTENTS. 

The Modern Sindbad. Thirty - One I 
State* In Thirty Day*. Edward Everett ! 

H.iLE. 

Boiieep I a Pastoral. W. D. Howells. ; 
My First Waltz. W. M. Thackeray. j 

Two If*.. £liz.U)ETH S. Phelps. { 

Swimming. Thomas W. 1I;oginson. i 

The Sons-Bird* of America. Thomas M. 
Brewer. 

Little Miss Wren. Mart Russell Mitford. 
Somebody’s Humming - Bird. Nora 
Perry. 

Chops the Dwarf. Charles Dickens. 

The Mystic. Alfred Tennyson. 

Farm-Yard Song:. J. T. Trowbridge. ! 

A Good Word for W^tnter. James Rus- { 
sell Lowell. I 

In and out of the Woods. Kate Field. | 
The Breaking: of the Truce. From Book I 
IV. of Homer's Iliad. William Cullen Bryant. 
John Smith. John D. Sherwood. 

A Sea Dirge. Lewis Carroll. 

Head-Work on the Farm. Author or 
“ Ten Acres Enough.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Almanac is profusely illustrated from de¬ 
signs by the most skilful of American Artists. 

The Astronomical and Statistical matter is full 
and M^cumte, having been prepared by competeut 
and careful hand* expressly for the Atlantic 
I Almanac. 

I It is believed that the Atlantic Almanac com- ^ 
bines all that Is usefUl in any almanac, with all : 
that is best In Illustrated Annuals, the high excel¬ 
lence of its entire contents making it a valuable 
repository of Literature and Art. 

Piioe, Fifty Cents. 

For sale by all Booksellers' and Newsdealers, 
Sent, poM-paid, on receipt of price, by the Pub¬ 
lishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON k CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., O., k Co.’s Publications. 
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$1.00 For Three Months’ 

SUBSCBIFTION TO 

Appletons’ Journal 

or 

LITEBITUBE, 8CIENGE, 180 ABT, 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 

18 PUBLISHED WEEIULT. 

PRICE — §4 per aniram; for eHx 
mouthft, or • 1 for three months. 

10 cts. per No. 

For Club Rate* and Special Premiums ad¬ 
dress the Publishtrs. 

IT CONTAINS THIRTY-TWO QUARTO PAGES. 
EACH NUMBER ATTRACTIVELY 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Its contents consist of Serial Novels and Short 
Stories^ Essays upon Literary and Social top¬ 
ics, Skrtrhes of Travel and AdvenlurCj 
and Papers upon all the various Sub¬ 
jects that pertain to the Pursuits 
and Vocations of the People^ 
whether Town or Country 

Appletons* Journal powetse* sereral itrik- 
Inic features, which are quite unUke those of any 
other Jnumal. Nearly every number has been ac¬ 
companied by either 
A Splendid Steel EngTATlns, 

A Eargie Cartoon Ensraired on Wood, 
Or a Pictorial Supplement, 

All of which are iasued in addition to the regular 
•heei. 

SEND FOR A SPECIMEN NUMBER. 

B. APPLETON & CO., Pabliihen 

New York. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS. — We are 
now prepared to furnish all classes with oonstnnt 
employment at home, the whole of the time or for 
the spare momenta. Business new, light, and 
profitalde. Persons of either sex easily earn from 
60c. to S 6 per evening, and a proportional sum by 
devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such 
as are not well satisfied, we will send 81 to pay for 
tlie trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valuable 
sample, which will do to commence work on, and a 
copy of The People^s Literary Companion — one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published — 
all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want perma¬ 
nent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Algista, Maisk. 


$25 


A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples/ree. H. B. Shaw, Alfred, Me. 

T he excelsior I — Edited and pub¬ 
lished by hoys. Devoted entirely to the boys 
and girls of America. Always filled with the best 
of juvenile literature. Terms 60c. per year No 
specimens. Address The ExeeJsior^ Box 9, Wood- 
bridge. A*. J. 


q''HE MAGIC COMB will change any col- 
L ored hair or beard to a permanent Black or 
Brown. One Comb sent by mail for S1. For sale 
by Merchants and Druggists generally. Address 
MAOIC CO.MB CO., Springfield, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

SECOND NVniBEK 

HITCHCOCK’S 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

roa 

NOVEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

Carlotta Patti, Portrait and Btograpk^ 
Caradori Allan, “ “ 

Story of Zoroaater, By Andrew Ramsay. 
The Fast Age, .... EditertoL 
Read Music WeU, ... 

Popular Music St Popular Prices, “ 

Greatness,. 

Home, Sweet Home, . . By Waverty 

McDonald Clark,... " 

Art Notes, • . . Special Contributor. 

Musical, . . . . “ 

Dramatic, ... “ “ 

Poetical Contributions, . . Origimal 

MUSIC. 

Dear Hearth and Home, By J. R. Thomas. 
My Dearest One, for Thee, J. G. Moeder. 
Malden's Prayer, . . . C. Brrerly. 

“ You Got! ” You Bet! ” C. M. Currier. 


Read what Moore's Rural New- Yorker says. 

“ Hitchcock’s New Moxthlt Magajuxk. — If 
the excellent taste which charaetertses this first 
issue of a new musical periodical is but a prdude of 
what is to oome, then its publisher may rest assured 
of success. Handsomely illustrated, beaatifukly 
printed, and well edited, these sixtem pages of lit¬ 
erature especially Interesting to lovers of music, — 
such as Bic^aphies of MiunaAK and Lbo5aju»o 
Da Visci, — and vocal and instrameutal music, are 
veiy attractive and valuable.'’ 


This Magasine is sold by bookseHert and : 
dealers generally, and mailed to subscribers at 
$3 per Year* 

Specimen Copies seat, post-paid^ on receipt 
of cents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, PubHisher, 
‘J4 BBEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


“ WE CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT.” 
80 SAY THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 

NEW YORK OBSERVER, 

83.60 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR.. & CO, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


How 1 made It in six montka. 
Secret and sample mailed free. 

A. J.Fullam, N. Y. 


$1140 
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CHOICE NEW^JUVENILES. 

THE mrCLE SAM SGHISS 

FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

This Series has been prepared with a view to fur- 
cishing American children books of a higher order 
than most of the current Juvenile literature. Be¬ 
lieving that intelligent parents will regard with 
peculiar favor an attempt to secure for their chil¬ 
dren reading that shall at once be full of interest 
and marked by high literary merit, the Publishers 
liave taken special pains to mal^e this series worthy 
of universal acceptance. In its production they 
have been so fortunate as to enlist the pens of four 
very popular writers and the pencils of two of our 
most skilful artists. The Pictures are entirely new, 
having been designed expressly for the illustration 
of Tub Uncu Sam Ssaias, and reprodneed with 
great'care. 

The subjects are persons famous in American his¬ 
tory or lefr«*nd, ami have a perpetual attraction for 
all American boys and girls. They are as follows:— 
1. Rip Van "Winkle’* Nap. 

By E. C. Stbdmas. With Illustrations by 8. 
Eyti.ngx, Jr. 

3. The Story of Columbua. 

By J. T. Trowbridge (Father Brighthopes). 
•With Illustrations by Alfred Frbdkricks. 

3. Putnam the Brave. 

By R. H. Stoddard. With IHustrations by 
Alfred Fredbiucks. 

4. The Ballad of Abraham litncoln. 

By Bayard Taylor. With Ulustratioiu by 
8. Eytixge, Jr. 

They are Illustrated with Colored Pictures, and 
bound in Illuminated Paper Covers. Price, 60 
cents each. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. 

By Tuomas Bailey Aldrich. Profiisely Illustra¬ 
ted by S. Eytinob, Jr. S1.50. 

No story for young people has ever woo so en¬ 
thusiastic and universal popularity as Mr. Aldrich's 
“ Story of a Bad Boy.” The various incidents and 
experiences of boy-life are related most graphically, 
and the entire story has a freshn ‘ss, naturalness, 
and manly tone, that charm both young and old. 

The Trotty Book. 

By Elizabeth Stuart Puilps, Author of “ The 
Qat-.'S Ajar.” With numerous Illustrations by S. 
Eyti.yqe, Jr., and Lizzie B. Humpbrev. 81.50. 
Miss Phelps’s “Trotty Book ” deserves to be as 
popular with children as her remarkable book, 
“The Gates Ajar,” is with people of mature years. 
It conlists of a collection of dt^lightful stories, re¬ 
lating attractive incidents, in a charming style. 

KEAUY EARLY IN DECEMBER: 

The William Henry Letters. 

By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Copiously lllastrated. 81.50. 

An Inimitable book, that cannot fail to be popu¬ 
lar with all boys, and older people with young 

hearts. 

The Fairy Egg, 

AND WIIAT IT HELD. A charming volume, 
beautifully Illustrated. $ 1.50. 

For sale by ull BoofueVers. Sent^ post-paid^ 
vn receipt of pricCy by the Publuhersy 

FIELDS, OSGOOD. & CO., Boston. 

B. P. DUTTON k CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., O., k Co.’s Publications. 


THE 

Atlantic Almanac 

FOR 1870. 


The Atlantic Almanac for 1870 is of the same ! 
general character as the Almanacs for 1368 and 
1869, which have proved so acceptable to the pub¬ 
lic. By the high order and large variety of its 
Literary Contents, the number and excellence of its 
Illnstratimis, and the fulness and value of its Sta¬ 
tistical and Astronomical matter, it commends it¬ 
self to popular favor. 

LITERARY CONTENTS. 

The Modern Sindbad. Thirty - One 
States In Thirty Days. Edward Everett 
H.vle. 

Bopeep I a Pastoral. W. D. Howells. I 
My First Waltz. W. M. TnACECRAY. 

Two If 8*. £liz.vdbth S. Phelps. 

Swimming. Thomas W. Uigginson. 

The Song-Birds €>f America. Thomas M. 
Brewer. 

Little Miss Wren. Mart Russell Mittord. 
Somebody’s Humming - Bird. Kora 
Perry. 

Chops the Dwarf. Charles Dickens. 

The Mystic. Alfred Texxtson. 

Farm-Yard Sons. J. T. Trowbridge. 

A flood Word for Winter. James Rus¬ 
sell Lowell. I 

In and out of the Woods. Kate Field. 
The Breaking of the Truce. From Book 
IV. of Homer's Hbid. William Cullen Bryant. 
John Smith. John D. Su;:rwood. 

A Sea Dirge. Lewis Carroll. 

Head-Work on the Farm. Author op 
“ Ten Acres Enough.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Trif Almanac is profusely illustrated from de¬ 
signs by the most skilful of American Artists. 

The Astronomical and Statistical matter is full 
and accurate, having been prepared by competent 
and careful hands expressly for the Atlantic 
Almanac. | 

I It Is believed that the Atlantic Almanac com¬ 
bines all that is nsefiil in any almanac, with all 
that is best in Illostrated Annuals, the high excel- i 
lence of its entire contents making it a valuable 
repository of Literature and Art. 

Price, Fifty Cents. 

%• For sale by aU Booksellers'and Nnr^drafers, 
Senty post-paidy on receipt of pricty by the Pub- 
lishersy 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON k CO., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., O., k Co.’s Publications. 
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THE CHILDREN'S HOUR: 

A Monthly lllastraleil Mi^ine for the lattle Ones. 

EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“ The Children’s IIocb ” Is the most beautifully 
illustrated magaziue published. 

THE CHILOREN'S HOUR 

for 1870 will exceed In interest and beauty all pre¬ 
vious years. 

In The Children’s Hour for January will be 
published four original illustmtions, on tinted paper, 
by Bensell, and engraved by Lauderbach, of Long¬ 
fellow’s exquisite poem, 

“THE CHILDREN'S HOUR” 

Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phoebe Cary, 
Mrs. M. 0. Johnson, T. S. Arthur, Mrs. L. A. B. 
Curtis, .\da M. Kennicott, Mrs. M. L Clark, Rosella 

Uice, Irene L-, Kale Sutherland, and many 

other gifted authors write regularly for 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and 
charming children’s magazine in the country, 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

is pronounced by the secular and religious press, 
by fathers and mothers all over the land, by minis¬ 
ters of all denominations, the purest and best mag¬ 
azine for children in the world. 

Yocno and old everywhere read it with delight 
and profit. It speaks, through simple form of 
language, the highest truths, and while the little 
ones are fascinated by its sweet stories, these truths 
drop like good seeds into their minds to bear fruit 
in after years. 

The Sunday-School Tmc.<i says of 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR: 

“This dear little monthly visitant we believe to 
be by far the purest, safest, and most attractive 
magazine for the little ones published in this ooun- 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

for 1870 will contain from seventy to one hundred 
fine engravings, and be the most exquisitely illus¬ 
trated magazine for the year. 

Kvery one sending a club for The Children’s 
IloL'R will receive as a premium one of our splen¬ 
did steel <^ngravinga, “THE ANGEL OF PEACE” 
or “ BEDTIME ” Unless otherwise ord(*red, “Bed¬ 
time ’’ will be sent. These pictures are the most 
beautiful ever offered as premiums, and sell for 
S 2.50 each. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 

1 Copy. 

6 Copies. 3.00 

10 Copies, and one to getteivup of club , 10.00 
13^ Specimen numbers ten cents. Postage twelve 
cents a year. 

Tool-Chests, Books, Dolls, Sewing Machines, Sil¬ 
ver Ware, Organs, &c., &c., are offered by the pub¬ 
lishers as premiums for subscribers. 

Send for Premium List. Address 

T. S. ARTHUR A SONS, 

809 &/ 811 CheBtnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Companion is an eight-page Weekly Paper, 
practical in its character, wide awake and entertain¬ 
ing. It gives a great variety of reading, intert‘sting 
alike to young and old, and has for contributors such 
writers as Rev. Edward E. llale, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, “ Sophie May,” Helen C. Weeks, together 
with many other well known and ixipular authors. 
Subscription price, S1-50. Send for a siiecimen 
copy. PERRY MASON & Co., Publishers Youth’i 
Companion, Inl Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 



ANTED—A^nt8—81>5 to gJOO 
per month, every where, male and female, 
to introduce the Gen CINE Improved Com¬ 
mon Sense Family Sew^ino Maciiike. 
ThU Machine will atitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, C 9 rd, bind, braid, and embroider in a 
moat auperior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five yeara. We will pay 
$1,0U) for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 
seam than oura. It makes the *• Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut. and 
still the cloth cannot be pnllcd apart wlth- 
— — out tearing it Wc pay Agents from $75 
to ^I'ClO per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Adelrem 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURG, PA.» BOSTON, 
MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. — Do not be imposed upon by other par¬ 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practi cal cheap machine mnuutactiired. 

tn MONTH made by aViymnn 

i" in any town Maimfacturing and 

ScUintf Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips fiir Doora 
and Windows. JiistructioHS and Price Lini of Materials 
fumudied. REA BRADSTREET, Boston. Maas. 


W ANTKlk —AGENTS —To sell the 
AIHRRICAN KNITTINCJ IllA- 

C If INK. Price, 8 26. The simplest, cheapest, 
and best Knitting Machine ever Invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce¬ 
ments to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Ixmls, Mo._ 


i lATARKH I CATARRH 1 1 — Why will 
^ you suffer with this loathsome disease when a 
never-falling remedy is at hand. J>r. IVadsworOPs 
Dry Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, 
and numberless Colds in the head, during the past 
eight years. Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on 
receipt of stamp to pay postage. H. H. BURRING- 
TON, Proprietor, Providence, R. I., also for sale by 
G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, Boston. 
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CntCULATION 86,000 COPIES. 

T ub GREATESr success l8 attending the 
publication of 

BALLOU’S MONTHLY MA6AZINE 

of any periodical in the world. Each number 
contains 0:fB Hundred Pages of the choicest 
Stories, Poems, and Engravings, or Twelve Hun¬ 
dred Pages every year for 81.50— being fully 
three fourths ns largo as either of the Jbur doUar 
Magadnes, at about one third their price. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Terms — S l-oOa year j 7 copies, 8 9; 13 copies, 
9 16 . 

017“ Send stamp for specimen copy and prospec¬ 
tus to 

ELLIOT, THOME3, k TALBOT, 
PUBUSHBRS, Boston, Mass. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOE 

PRIEST AND NUN. 

Apply at once to CRITTENDEN k MoKIN- 
NEY, 1308 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 



MANUFACTURED BY 

HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 

52 Beckman St., New York. 
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Beautifiil llliistrated Books. 

BAUUADS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
ByJoHNGREENLEAE Whittier. 1vol. 8vo. With 
60 lilustrations. Uniform with the Illustrated 
“Snow-Bound.” Bevelled and gilt, and richly 
l>ound in cloth, 8 6.00. Turkey morocco, 8 9.00. 
This is one of the most exquisite holiday volumes 
ever Issued in this country. The publishers have 
much pleasure in presenting the following note from i 
the author • — | 

“ I have examined the sheets of the Ballads, and I 
I find that in truthfulness of illustration, and In | 
beauty and delicacy of execution, the pictures are 
all that could be desired. I recognise the scenery 
familiar from boyhood, which I have endeavored to 
associate in the mind of the reader of my Ballads 
with the character and incidents of local traditions. 

“JOHN 0. WHITTIER.” 
THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 

By Hbnbt Wadsworth Longvkllow. With 20 
pictures by Hennessy and Gifford, engraved by 
Anthony and Linton. Small quarto, uniform 
with “ Sir Launfal,” with red-line border. Cloth, 
bevelled and gilt, 8 3.00; Turkey morocco, 8 6.60. 

THE OATES AJAR. 

By Elieabeth Stuart Phelps. Illustrated Edi ¬ 
tion . With 12 full-page drawings, by Jessie 
Curtis and S. liSytinge, Jr., engraved by Linton. 
The text newly set in handsome ty|>e with red- 
line border. 1 vol 4to. Cloth, 88-60; Turkey I 
mcMTOCCO, 8 7.00. (Marly ready.) 

Great care has been bestowed on The Building 
OP THE Ship and The Gates Ajar, and the publish¬ 
ers point with confidence to both these works as 
being equal in artistic and mechanical excellence 
to any illustrated books ever produced in America. 

For tale by all Booksel/ert. Sent, post~ 
paidf on receipt of price, by the Puhliehers^ 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston. 

E. P. DUTTON k CO.,713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., 0,. & Co.’s Publications. 


New and elegant in design, of superior material 
and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
arc secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
cannot poteibly work loose. Eveiy pair warranted. 
Sent by mall, post free, on receipt of 

For Ladles’ Shears (ordinary size) ^ 1.00 
FamUy Shears (larger handles) 01.50 


for tbe Delicate Skin of Ladies and Children. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FREE FOR A 8 CENT STAMP. 

A PAMPHLET containing valuable informa¬ 
tion on the subject of Advertising. A list of 
over One Thousand Newspapers (thb bbst Ad- 
veutisinq Mediums), and price cards showing ad¬ 
vertising rates. Address 

_GEO. P. ROWELL k CO., New York. 


DO YOUR OYffl PRINTIHG! 

CbeapeU and Btst Portable Preues. 



A USEFUL PRESENT FOR BOYS. 

Price of Presses, 8 8, 812, 8 16. Offices, with 
press, 8 15, S 20, 8 30. Send for a circular to 
LOWE PRESS CO., 

_16 Spring liBne, Boston, Mass. , 

"RENEWT RENEW ! !” ! 

The Atlantic Monthly, $4, and the 
Pictorial Phrenological Journal, 83, 
sent a year1870 — for 8 5. Address I 

8. R. WELLS, 

_ 389 Broadway, New York. 

$2,000a Year and Expenses 

To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. 
Stitch alike on both sides. First machine on trial. 
For further particulars address THE WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Bos¬ 
ton. Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Aromatic Vegetable Soap 
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A COUGH, COLD, OR 
SORE THROAT 


Uequires immediate attention, 
as neglect often resuita in an 
incurable Lung Disease. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches 

will most invariably give instant 
relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con¬ 
sumptive and Throat Diseases, they have a sooth¬ 
ing etTect 

SINCERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS use them 
to clear and strengthen the voice. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of 
the Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations 
are offered which are good for nothing. Be sure 
to OBTAIN the trne 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 



Three Months Free. 

MERRY’S MUSEUM, an Illustrat- 
e<l Monthly Magazine, for young people, 
sent Three Mouths Free to any one who 
wishes to examine it. “Continues to 
lead all the Juvenile Monthlies.” S 1.60 
a year, with a present to every New Sub¬ 
scriber. Premium List of 160 articles 
mailed with the Magazine. Agents want¬ 
ed. Address HORACE B. FULLER, 
Publisher, 14 Brora held Street, Boston. 



BOBEETS BROTHEBS’ 

LIST OF HOLIDAY JUVENILES, 

iseo- 70 . 

Mias Alcott’s Ijlttle Women. The best book 

of the day. 30,000 have been sold. Price. $ 3.00. 
Letters Everywhere. Stories and Rhymes. 
28 Pictures. Square 8vo. Elegantly bound. 
Price, 8 3.00. 

Little Lasses and Lads. Colored Plates by 
Oscar Pletscu. Royal 8vo. Elegantly bound. 
Price, S 3.50. 

Frdlich’s Picture Book. 84 Pictures. 

Small quarto. Price, 8 2 00. 

NIdworth, and his Tliree Magdc Wandii. 
By Mrs. Prentiss. Author of “ Susy Bo<»k8,’’ 
“ Little Low,” etc. A charming book for a boy. 
Price, S 1.25. 

Great Mysteries and Little Plasrues. 
By John Neal. A very curious book. Full of 
anecdotes illustrating the wit and wisdom of 
children. * Price, 8 1 25. 

Mopsa the Fairy. A Story. By Jean Inoi- 
Low. With 8 Plates. “ This is a real * bully ’ 
book.” l»rice, 81.26. 

Miss Lily’s Voyage Round the World. 
This book is a very great favorite. 48 Pictures. 
Royal 8vo. Price, 8 3 50. 

Autobiography of a Small Boy. 16mo. 

Full gilt cloth. Price, 8 2 00. 

Little Max. With 12 designs by Rudolph Geis- 
sler. A beautiful book. Small 4to. Pric^ S 2 50. 
The Little Gypsy. With 12 Pictures. An 
excellent book (or a girl. Price, 81.50. 
Mountain Adventures. A book for boys. 
l*rice, 8 2.50. 

Habits and Eccentricities of Animal a. 

Price, 8 2.50. 

Cut this out and take with you to any bookseller. 
Send for our catalogue. We mail all our books, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

BOBEBTS BBOS., PablisherB, Boston. 


SOBEBTHINO NBW I 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 

A New Magazine. 

Devoted entirely to School FESTIVALS, EXIRBITIONS, ENTERTAINMENTS, TABLEAUX, &c. 
A LIVE, ORIGINAL, UNIQUE, SPICY' PERIODICAL, published to supply a long- 
fell want. Nothing like it in the worl^ Full of new things. 

Issued Quarterly, at FIFTY CENTS a year. Single or sample copies, fifteen cents. Premiums for 
Clubs. Send for a sample copy. Address 

ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 

Publishers of The Little Corporal,” Chicago, III* 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL’S NEW DRAWING BOOK. 

“REED’S DRAWING LESSONS,” 

The best thing of the kind ever issued. Price, 81.60, for cloth binding; School Edition, 80 oenis. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


MRS. MILLER’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 

THE ROYAL ROAD TO FORTUNE. 

One of the best Stories ever published, either for Rome or Sunday-School Library. For sale by Book¬ 
sellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of price (81.50) by the Publishers, 

ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Chicago, lU. 

Liberal Discount to the trade. Eastern trade supplied by NICHOLS HALL, Boston, Mass. 
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A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


This unrivalled Magazine, begun January, 1867, will enter upon its fourth volume, January, 
1S70, with a largely increased circulation and many additional attractions. In 


ITS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


r the novelty and variety which have made it so great a favorite in former years will be kept up 
with increased spirit, as we have made arrangements through A SPECIAL AGENT IN 
EUROPE to procure for us all that is freshest and best from those artists whose specialty it is 
to make drawings of and for children. 

Original designs by Oscar Pletsch, and some of our best American artists, have already 
been procured ; and to these we shall add many of the choicest productions of Frolich, 
Billings, Miss Humphrey, Froment, Weir, Gilbert, Houghton, and Barnes. The 
Pictorial CSiamu of the work cannot fail to continue to delight aU lovers of art, as well as young 
children. The fresh and original 


LITERARY CONTENTS 


will be prepared with the care that has won for The Nursery the confidence and enthusiastic 
commendation of so many intelligent parents, as the best magazine ever published 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


No family in which the intellectual wants of children are cared for should be without The 


Nursery,’* as it is the best of all aids in teaching to read, and inspiring a taste for letters and art 

Subscribers for Ifib'O, who send their money before December 31^ 1860, 
will receive the December Number of this year gratis. 




TERMS, &c. 


SXTBSCTRIPTIONS. — 61.30 a year, In advance. A single number, 16 cents. A jompls number will 
be mailed for 10 cents. 

CLUB BATES. —Three copies for a year ;■ five copies for 80 ; each additional copy for 81.20, 
always In advance ■, twen^ copies for 8 23 a jrear, and an extra copy gratis to the person forming the cinb. 

Bound Volumes, each containing the numbers for six months, will be sent by mall, postpaid, for 81 
per volume *, yearly volumes for 81.75. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 


Tub Nubskrt ” and any of the following periodicals will be sent to one addrdss at these rates j via.! 
Appletons’ Journal (weekly), 84.50; Atlantic Monthly, 84.5d; Every Saturday, 85.50; Galaxy, 84.60; 
Oodey’s Lady’s Book, 84; Harper’s Monthly, 84.76 ; Harper’s Weekly, 84.75 ; Harper’s Bazar, 84.76 ; 
Hearth and Home, 84.50 ; Lippinoott’s Magazine, 84.50 ; Merry’s Museum, 82.60 ; Oliver OpUc’s Maga¬ 
zine (weekly), 83.25 ; Our Young Folks, 83 ; Putnam’s Magazine, 84.50 ; Blveralde Magazine, 83 ; School¬ 


mate, 8 2.50 ; The Mother at Home, 8 2.50 ; The Little Ck)rporal, 8 2.20. 

ADDRESS 


JOHN L SH0RE7,13 Washington Street, Boston. 













THE HALFORD 

LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE 


is prepared from the original recipe of the “BABY HTJBT 
SAUCE,” given by the Duke of Cleveland of Baby Castle, 
Durham, to the Earl of Mulgrave, and by him 
tb his Comptro^er of the Household, 

Mr. William Halford. 

IMPORTED SADCES ARE SOID AT $1 PER PINT BOnlE. 

THE HAXiFORD, 


on which no duties are paid, is made of the same high quality 

« 

of material as ever, and 

SOLD AT* ONLY 

Fifty Cents per Pint Bottle 


EVERY FIRST-CLASS GROCER. 

S 85‘^- 

Electrotsrped and Printed at lAe University Press. Can^ridire. by Welch, Bigelow, St Co. 
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